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INTRO DUCT TON. 


SECTION 1. 

I’JIVSiCAL CM-XXiHAPIIY OF I'rAl,V. 

§ 1. lu.'liitioM of Italy to h’oimn History. § '1. L(?i!y;tli of Italian roiiinsula. 
^ •>, r)]('a(ltli. ^ -i, iiixliMit o( surfcU-O. ^ lo'asons lor rotisidci'iii"' 
Pliysioal Miaictiire. § G. I)ivisioii of Italy into two portions. § 7. I’hysioal 
Strnotiii'o ot upper portion : The Al]>s, or northern limits of the valley (tf 
the I’o. §8. Uppor ApeiiiiiiK'S, or southern limits of this valley. § P. Plain 
ot th(! Po itself. § 10. Physical strm ture of lowei’ })urtion of Apcnnine 
rann-e. §11. its soutliern Hank. §12. Northern thnik. § 18. Hedtiction 
ot eeiyj;rai)lii(:al features of Italy from toregoinu; desciijHioii : Pew lootninent 
Headlands and large Cults. § M. Pew Islands. §15. No large Pivers, 
exeej)t in tlie valley of the To. § IG. No large Plains, except in .^aipe 
valley. §17. No large hakes, exc»‘pt in same valley. Peculiar cliaiacter 
of Lak(’s in many ])ai-ts of .snb-Ai)ennine districts. § 18. iMarshy character 
ot some districts, iMethods of reclaiming land in modern times. § 19. Cli- 
mate. *§20. Productions. §21. Beauty of .scenery. 

§ 1. The IHstory of Romo is properly the liistory of a City, or 
ratlior a Civic Community, wliich gradually extended its.imperia] 
.sway, first over all Italy, then over all tlie eountries bordering 
upon the Mediterranean vSea. It was, according to the common 
d^eckonfcg nearly five centuries before the citizens of Rome 
becam# loKls of Lower Italy ;* in little more than another ceii- 

* 753 270 n.c. 
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tury they become the sovereign power of the civilised 

world.* It is difficult, therefore, in attempting a geogra])hieal 
sketch for the pvnpose of elucidating Roman History, to deter- 
mine where we ought to hc'gin and where to end. for during a 
long period we are hardly carried out of sight of the ( apitol ; 
and” at tlio close of that period we ai-e hun-i(ul witli startling 
rapidity into the heart of every country, from the Atlantic to 
the mountains of Asia IMinoi-, from the ridges of the Alps to the 
])lains tliat lie beneath Mount Atlas. ]hit since the origin and 
comi)osition of the people whom we call Romans di'pends upon 
the early state and population of Italy at large, and since in 
course of time all Italians hecame Ivomans, it will he well to 
follow the usual custom, and lu'gin witli a geographical sketch of 
the Italian Peninsula. 

^ 2. '^riiis Reninsula., the central one of the threti which stretch 
boldly hfrward from the soffthern coasts of Europe, li(?s nearly 
between the paralhds of north latitude RS- and 4t;-- Its lengtji 
therefore, measured along a meridian arc, ought to be about 5;>() 
miles. But since, unlike the other two Mc'diterranean Ikaiinsulas, 
it runs in a direction nearly diagonal to tlu^ lim's of latitude and 
longitude, its real ]a;N<;TK, measured from Mont Blanc to Cape 
S])artivento, is somewhat more than ^^Ildlcs, 

§ 13. To estimate the inii:.\i)Tii of this long and singularly- 
sliaped Reninsula, it may conveni(‘.ntly Ix^ divided into two 
parts l)y a line drawn across from tin* moutlgs of the Po to tlie 
northern point of Etinria. Below this Vun'. the average breadth 
of the leg of Italy does not much (exceed 100 iniles. AViove this 
liiKgboth coasts trend rapidly outwards, so that the u])]>er portion 
forms an irregularly-shai>e<l figures, which lies across the toj) ot 
the le<g, l^f-ung bounded on tlie noi’tli and west by the Alpine 
range fi\mi Illyria to the mouth of the Var, on tlie south by the 
imagifniry line before drawn, and on the east by the head ^ the 
Adi-iatic Sea. Tlu‘ length of this figure from east to west^ not 
less than IloO miles ; while from north to south it measures, on 
the average, about l2o miles. 

^ 4. The SURFACE of the whole Peninsula, including lioth the 
leg of Italy and the irregular figure at the to]), is estimated at 
about !)(),0()b sipiare miles, or an area nearly equal to the surface 

of (rreat Britain amflrelaml. 

But a very large ])roportion of this surface is unproductive, 
and a great pa^T even incapable of tillage. 

^ The reason of tins difference between the actual extent 
of the Peninsula and its productive surffiec is to he found, in it§ 
PHYSICAL stktt(TURF, wliich is so remarkable as to invito an 
* ‘203 23^3.11.0. j 
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attempt to describe it in the shortest and simplest manner com- 
patible with clearness. The Physical (leography of a country is 
indeed the key to a great portion of its History, and explains llie 
very fact of its existence. For example, mountains which lift 
tlieir heads above the waves and storms form the indestructible 
coi'c of some countries destined by Providence to play a large 
part in the history of the world, while others are s])read out in 
lu’oad and swelling plains equally indestructible. The hard lime- 
stone of the A[)ennine range has alone enabled the long and 
slender I talian Pcminsula to 1)0 the cradle of those political, social, 
and ecclesiastical institutions wliich are inseparably attached to 
4-he name of Home. If the masses thrown into that singular 
sha})C had been composed of soft or loose materials, they liad 
been swe[>t away by the joint action of wind and water, and the 
names of Italy and of Pome had been unknown. 

§* (). For the purpose of description wo must again divide 
Italy into two portions, as before for tlie purpose of measure- 
ment.* Idle former jiortion (consists of the enormous valley 
enclosed between the Alps oii the north and the upper range of 
the Apennines on the south ; a valley which may be represmited 
as an irregular triangle, having its base upon the Adriatic, and 
gradually thinning off towards the Maritime Alps. The latter 
portion is formed by tha.t lower part of the A[)ennine range winch 
I’uns down the wfiole leg of Italy. 

§ 7. In the former portion a gigantic ridge of Granite rocks 
has burst tlirougli the superincumlicnt foianations, and sweeps 
in an irregular curve from the Tyrol to the Gulf of Genoa. On 
tlie southern Hank of tins Granite ridge reclines an enormous 
mass of the most Ancient Limestone, of that kind which has 
bi'cn called the Jura Formation. Appea,ring fii-st near the Lago 
Maggioi*e, it attains its greatest breadth betwoiui Verona and 
Belluno, and then again thins olT towards the Tyrol, 'lids 
Ancient Limestone dips towards the south, and disa])pears be- 
neatli a thin and broken edge of the more Pecent Limestone 
rocks, which are analogous to what is called the Ghalk Formation 
in England and France, though in Italy the Chalk itself is nowhere 
found. t' Thus, from the Lago IMaggiore eastward, the great valley 
of the Ho is skirted on the north by tlie two Limestone systems, 
with tlie Granite coming from beneath them. Hut westward, 
Irani the Lago Maggiore to the Maritime Alps, the Limestones 
disappear altogether, and the alluvial plain abuts upon the pri- 
mal val Cranite itself. 

> 

* In ilie Mnp ovor tho leaf tho divi'^ion is, by the roquirement of tlie 
printer, made considerably lower down. 

t Creta is not chalky but a tenacious white earth, much the same as ar<jilh\ 
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§ 8. The .southern boundary of tliis great valley now remairrs 
to be examined. It is formed, a.s we have said, by the upper 
-part of the A Pennine range, which strikes nearly across Italy 
from above Genoa to the sources of the Ihibicon and the Tiber. 
Fh*om lieneath the .southern edge of the alluvial plain first apjiears 
a band of the Terfiary rocks, which hardly show themselves on 
its northern edge. From below them again emerges in immense 
proportions the more Recent Limestone, which here edvera the 
Jura formation, and forms the entire surface of that jiart of the 
Apennines. The Granite, unable to burst its way through, has 
contented itself with upheaving the superincumbent mass of 
Limestone, while the Tertiary strata liavo been broken up and 
I almost swept away. 

§ 9. In thovast sweeping hollow or basin embraced by the northl 
ern and southern elevation of the Limestone mountains, that is, 
ill tlie space iet^ ’cen the Alps and Apennines, lies the great allu- 
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vial plain formed by the atoms washed down tlirongh all time by 
the thousand streams which descend from the Alps upon the 
north and west, and from the Apennines on tlie south, all at 
length combining their waters in the miglity stream of the Eri- 
danus. These waters, charged with particles of eveiy kind of 
rock through which they How, from the Granite to the Tertiary, 
form a soil hardly c(|nall(al in the world for natural riclniess. 
Near the mountains, indeed, where the streams descend from the 
gorges, the whole snrhrce is often covered with l)arreu gravel ; 
especially on the A})emnnc side, wliere the monntaiiis are nearer 
and the descent more ra})id. Hut as we advance into the centre 
(^f the plain, the gravel becomes liner and finer, till at length 
nothing is left but tliat tine and inqialpable garden monhl, which 
appears probably in greatest perfection in the fertile district 
between Lodi and Cremona. 
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10. AVe now turn to the leg of W 

Italy, which consists of the lower V . ] 

range of Apennines, with its manifold ^ V ^ 5 

branches and offshoots. Near the ' Y 

sources c<if the Rubicon and Tiber the \ ^ y'' - ' 

more Recent Limestone has suffered 
a violent disrnjition, and falls off’ right - 

and left, so as to display a lingo mass A 'f J 

of the Ancient Limestone. The two 
formations* tho Ancient Ranked vm ) v. >’;// _ 

tjotli sides by the more Recent, edged 

by narrow bands of Tertiary remains, continue their course 
flowing down the leg of Italy, gradually inclining towards tho 
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SECTION II. 

EARLY POPULATION OF ITALY. 

§ 1. Constant invasions of Italy, notwithstaiuliiii; Alpine barrier. §2. Its 
subdivision among numerous tribes. § 3. Signiiicatioii of the name JlALY 
in Roman times. § 4. Roman Italy oceupied by at least six distinct races. 
§ 5. Relasgians. § G. Oilcans or Oscans. § 7. Llinbrians. § 8. Sabel- 
lians. § IL Rtrusams. § 1»L Creeks. §11. Romans a. compound race. 
§12. Kvidenceof'l'radition. § l:>. Rvidence of Language : — Roman language 
akin to the Creek in structure, being probably Relasgian, mixed xvith 0.-can, 
with Sabine vocabulary addeil. § U. (’omparisou between Homans and 
English in respect to origin. § In. Sources of early Roman History, 

§ 1. It is a cojiiinori remark, that mountains arc the chiet 
boundaries of countries, and. that races of men are found in 
their purest state wlieu they are se[)arated liy these barriers from 
admixture with otlier tribes. Italy foi'ms an exception to this 
rule. It was not so much the “ fatal gift of beauty, of xxhich 
the poet speaks,* as the richness of its northern plain, that 
attracted successive tribi^s of invaders over the Alps, krom 
the earliest dawn of Idstoric knowledge, we lltear of one tribe 
after another sweeping like waves over the Peninsula, each 
forcing its predecessor onward, till there arose a power strong 
enough to drive back the current, and bar aggression for many 
an age'. This power was tlie Uomaii Empire, which forced the 
Gauls to reimm on the northern side of the Apennines, and 
preserved Italy untouched by the foot of the foreigner for cen- 
turies, No sooner was this power weakened, than the incursions 
again l^egan ; and at the present day the fairest provinces of the 
Peninsula are sul)h^t to foreign rule. 

§ 2. But if the northern barriers of the Peninsula failed to 
check the lust of inva'ders, its long straggling shape, intersected 
by mountains from top to bottom, materially assisted in break- 
ing it up) into a number of differen't nations. Except during the 
strength of the Roman Empire Italy has always been parcelled 
out into a number of small states. In the earlit'st times it was 
shared among a number of tribes differing in race and language. 
Great plains have been taken to investigate the origin and 
character of these piriraccval nations. But the success has not 
l)een great, and it is not our piurpiose to dwell on intricate ques- 

Tho stnnzairi of Filicajn are well known from their version in Childe Harold, 
“ iLiIin, oh ftalfa f would thou wert less lovely, or more powerful,” &c. 
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tions of this kind. We will here only give results so far as they 
seem to be established. 

§ '*3. It is well known that it was not till the close of the Re- 
public, or rather the beginning of the Empire, that the name of 
Italy was eTnployed, as we now employ it, to designate the whole 
Peninsula, from tlie A1|)S to the Straits of Messina. The term 
Italia, boiTowed from the name of a primeval tribe who occu- 
pied the southern portion of the land, was gradually adopted as 
a generic title in the same obscure manner in which most of the 
countries of Europe, or (we may say) the Continents of the world 
have rciceived their appellations. In the remotest times the 
name only included Lower Calabria : * from these narrow limits 
it gradually spread upwards, till about the time of the Punic 
Wars, its northern boundary ascended the little river Rubicon 
(between Umbria and Cisalpine Caul), then followed the ridge of 
the Apennines westward to the source of the Macra, and was 
carried down the bed of that small stream to the Culf of Genoa. 

W'hen wo s])eak of Italy, there^re, in the Roman sense of the 
word, we must dismiss from our thoughts all that Tortile country 
which was at Rome entitled the provincial district of Gallia 
Cisalpina and Liguria, and which was nearly equivalent to the 
territory now subject to the crowns of Sardinia and Austria, 
with the Duclms of Parma and Modena, and the upper portion 
of the States cu the Clmrch. It will be seen that this p)olitical ' 
division nearly coincides with the physical division noticed in : 
the foregoing chapter. i 

§ 4. Put under Roman rule even this narrower Italy wanted ! 
that unity of racx) and language which, in spite j^f political scvei*- 
ance, we are accustomed to attribute to the name. W'ithin the 
boundaries just indicated there were at least six distinct races, , 
some no doubt more widely separated, but all marked by strong ; 
national characteristics. These were the Pelasgians, the Oscans, ; 
the Sabellians, the Umbrians, the Etruriansutand the Greeks. 

§ 5. It is certain that in primitive times the coasts and lower 
valleys of Italy were peop)led by tribes that had crossed over 
from the opposite shores of Greece and Epirus. These tribes ; 
belonged to that ancient stock called the Pelasgian, of which so | 
much has been written and so little is known. The names that [ 
remained in Southern Italy were all of a Pelasgian or half-llellenic ; 
character. Such were, in the heel of Italy, the paunians and | 
Peu cetia ns (reputed to be of Arcadian origin), the Messapians and 
'J?ailentines ; to the south of the Gulf of Tarentum, the .Chaoni^n?^ 
(who are also found in lipirus) ; and the too the ®notrians, who 

* Properly only the toe of ItMy, from the Bay. of Sqiiillace to that ott 
S. Rnfemia (the .Sinus ►Scylaciui> to the S. Lanieticus), Arist. Polit. vii. 10. i 
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once gave name to all Southern Italy.* Such also were the 
Siculians and other tribes along the coast from Etruria to Cam- 
pania, who were driven out by the invading Osoan and Sabellian 
nations.t 

§ 6. The Oscan or Ojhcan race was at one time very widely 

spread over the south. The Auruncans of Lower Latiurn be- 

longe<l to this race, as also the Ausonians, who once gave name 
Ivn to Central Italy, J and probably also the Volscians and the yEquians. 
L In Campania the Oscan language was preserved to a late period 
ijl; in Eoman History, and inscriptions still remain which can be 
\ interpreted by those hxmiliar with Latin. 

/• § 7. Tlie Umbrians at one time possessed dominion over great 

U part of central Italy. Inscriptions in their language also remain, 

j and manifestly show that they spoke a tongue not alien to the 

i4 Latin. The irruption of the Sabellian and of the Etrus(',an nations 
I <* Wiis probably the cause which broke the power of the Umbrians, 
and drove them back to a scanty tcriitory between the ^lisis, the 
Rubicon, and the Til.)er. • 

! ^ § 8. The gi’eatest of the Italian nations was the Sabellian. 

i Under this name we include the^Sabines, who are said by tra- 
dition to have been the j)rogenitors of the whole race,’ the Sam-, 
nitjea, the Ricenians, Vestinians, Marsians, Marrncinians, Pehg- 
nians, and rreiibuiians. Tliis race seems to hav^been naturally 
' given to a pastoral life, and therefore fixed their early settle- 
ments in the u])land valleys of the Apennines. Pushing 
I gradually along this central range, they penetrated down- 
wards towft-ds the Gulf of Tarentum ; and as their popula- 
tion became too dense to find support in tlieir native hills, 
bands of warrior youths issued forth to settle in tlie riclier 
plains below. Thus they mingled with the Opican and Pelas- 
gian races of the south, and formed new tribes, known by the 
' names of iVpulians; L^^icanians, and Campanians. These more 
i; recent tribes, in turn, threatened the great Greek colonies on the 
coast, of which we shall speak presently. 

: § 0. We now come to the Etruscans, the most singular people 

of the Peninsula. I’his people called themselves Pasena, or 
Kaseima — a name that reminds us of the Etruscan surnames 
'Uorsenna, Vibenna, Sisenna. At one time they possessed not 

I . * “ Trna antiqua, {xit^ns arniis atquc ubere gk*))ae ; 

j • (Enotri (.’oluc^re viri : nunc faina minores 

Pali. ’Ti (lixisse clucis de nomine gentein.” — ViRG., Acn. i, 532. 

! f For a clear and intelligible account of the Pelasgiaiis, see Dr, SinitlFs 
I Hist, of a,::ecr, p. 14. 

I ; J Virgil, &;c. Aristotle {Politic, vii, 10) says that the Opicans were 
I formerly called An..oue.s. 

\ . , 
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only the country known to the PornanH an Etruria (tliat is, the 
country bounded by the IMacra, tlie central Apennine ridge, and 
tlie Tiber), but also occupied a large portion of Liguria and 
Cisalpine Gaul;* and perhaps they had settlements in Carn- 
pania.f In early times they possessed a powerful navy, and in 
the primitive Greek legends they are represented as infesting 
the Mediterranean with their piratical galleys. X They seem to 
have been driven out of their Ti‘ans-Aj)ennine ])ossession by 
early invasions of the Gauls ; and their naval power never reco- 
vered the blow which it received in the year 480 n.c., when Gelo 
King of Syracuse defeated their navy, comT^iiuMl with that of 
Cartilage, on the same day on which the battle of Salamis crip- 

• |_)led the power of Persia. 

But who this people were, or whence tliey came, baflles con- 
jecture. It may lx; assumed as certain, that the Pelasgic settlers 
came in by sea from tlie western coasts of Epirus, wliich are 
distant from Italy less than fifty miles ; and that the Opican, 
(Jrnbrian, and Sabellian races came in from the north by land. 
But with respect to. the Etruscans all is doubtful. One well- 
known legend represents them as Lydians, who tied by sea from 
Asia Minor to avoid the terrible presence of famine Another 
indicates that they came down over tlie A1[)S, and the origin of 
their name Pase^ia is traced in Pxtia. On the former suppo- 
sition, Etruria was their earliest settlement, and, pushing north- 
ward, they con(]uered the jilain of the Po ; on the latter, they 
first took possession of this fertile plain, and then spread south- 
ward over the Apennines. • 

Their language, If it could be interpreted, might help to solve 
the riddle. But though we have numerous inscriptions in their 
tombs, though the characters in which these inscriptions are 
written bear close affinity to the letters of the Greek and Roman 
al})habets, the tongue of this remarkable people has as yet baflle<.l 
the deftest efforts of philology. 

§ 10. Of the Greek settlements that studded the coast of 
Lower Italy, and gave to that district the name of IMagiia 

* Allusion is made to this in V irgil (/hvu x. 198-2U0) whero the htniscan 
clu'ef Otnus, the sou of is said to have founded ManiMM (“ muros ina- 

trisque dedit tihi, Mantmi, noinen”), and to have brought his troops from 
the Lago di Garda ; — 

“ Quos patre Benaeo velatns ariuidiue glauea 
Mindi(S infesta ducehat in aequora piiiu.” 

t Capga, according to tradition, was named from Ca])ys, an Etiuscan 
chief. 

* X 8ee the pretty Hymn to Dionysos, attributed to Homer, in which Etruscan 

pirates take the god prisoner, and aic punished in a strange fashion for their 
audacity. * 
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(xiaecia, little need here be said. They were not planted till 
after the foundation of home. Many of them, indeed, attained 
to great power and splendour ; and the native Osco-Pelasgian 
population of the south became their subjects or their serfs. 
/Sybaris alone, in the course of two centuries, is said to have 
/become mistress ot four nations and twenty-hve towns, and to 
i have be(3n able to raise a civic force of .300, OOO meii. Croton, 
her lival, was even larger.* Greek cities a[)])ear as far north as 
^ Campania, where Naples still preserves in a corrupt form hei* 

,, Hellenic name, Neapolis. The Greek remains discovered at 

I Canusium (( auosi) in the heart of Apulia, attest the extent/ 

Hellenic dominion. But the Greeks seem to liave held aloof 
^ ^ from mixture with the native Italians, whom they considered 

^ ' as barbarians, home is not mentioned by any Greek writer lie- 

^ fore the time of Aristotle (about 340 n.c.) 

C ’ . 5 foregoing sketch it will appear tliat Latium 

> ! formed a kind of focus, in which all the different i-aces that in 

- past centuries had been thronging into Italy converged. The 

^ Etruscans bordei’ed on Latium to the west; the Sahines, witli 
' the Hmbrians behind them, to the north; the ..Kciuians and 
( Volscians, Oscan tribes, to the nortli-east and east; while 
J I elasgian communities are to lie traced iqion the coast-lands. 

J Wo should then expect beforehand to meet with a people formed 
J by a commixture of divers trilies ; and this expectation is con- 
1 hrmed both by aiicii^nt 4’j-adition and by the investigations of 
I modern ^lolars into the structure of the Latin Language. 

^ § 1^. Wadition tells us that the Aliorigincs of Latium mingled 

in early times with a people calliiig themselves Siculians : that 
I these Sicmlians, being conquered and partly expelled from Italy, 

\ took refuge in tbc island, whicb was afterwards calk'd Sicily 
i from them, V)ut was at that time peopled by a tribe named Sica- 
4 mans ; that the con(|uering people were named Sacranians, and 

j 1 had themselves been forced (town from the Sabine valleys in the 

^ t neighbonrhood of lleate by Sabellian iiwaders; and that from 

I this mixture of Aborigines, Siculiaus, and Sacranians arose the 

I c people known afterwards by the name of Latins. 

|! ^ ^ uncertain, conjecture is easy. It might be elleged 

I ' jl that the Aborigines and Sicuhans, both of them, or at least the 

Ij latter, wen? Pelasgians, and that the Sacranians were Oscan. 

If , All such conjectures must remain unproved. Put they all bear 

I I witness to the compound naturo of the Latin nation. 

I j § T3. An examination of Lanouage leads us a little further. 

I I I (!•) ’^he Latin language contains a very large number of words » * 

I ^ D'oro in Hr. Smith’s Ili^tory of Greece, pp. 120-12:3. 
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closely resembling the Greek; and, what is particularly to he 
observed, the grammatical inflexion of the nouns and verbs, 
with all that may be called the framework of tlie language, 
closely resembles that ancient dialect of the lleljenic called 
.Eolic. Eut it is not to be supposed that these roots and forms 
wore horronuul from the Gi'eek ; for these same roots and forms 
are found in Sanscrit, the ancient language of India. In many 
I of its foiTus, indeed, Latin more nearly resembles Sanscrit than 
Greek. It must be inferred, then, that these languages all 
branched off from one stock. And it may be affirmed that the 
form under wliicli this original language first appeared in Latium 
i ^ was Pelasgian or half-IIellenic. 

I (2.) Though the framework and a large portion of the vocabu- 

I lary resembles the Greek, there is also a large portion which is 

! totally foreign to the Greek. This foreign element was certainly 

j not Etruscan ; for if so, we should find many words in the 
Etruscan inscriptions agreeing with words in Latin ; whereas, in 
fact, wo find hardly any, Eut in the Oscan inscriptions we find 
words much resembling the Greek ; and it may be inferred that 
the Oscan races had so largely blended with the Pelasgian, that 
the original Latin tongue was a mixture of the two. 

(3.) It is certain that the nation we call Homan was more than 
J , half Sabellian. Traditional history, as we shall see, attributes 
I the conquest of Home to a Sabine tribe. Some of her kings 

I were Sal)ine : the name borne by her citizens was Sabine ; 

I her religion was Sabine ; most of her institutions in war and 

I peace were Salunc ; and therefore it may be concludl'd that the 

I language of the Eomaii people differed from that of Latium 

I Proper by its Sabine elements, though this difference died out 

I again as the Latin communities were gradually absorbed into the i 

I territoiy of Eome. 

I § 14. This, then, is the summary of what we know. Tradition 

I represents Italy as peopled by a number of different races, and 
Home as partaking more or less of the peculiSlties of each race. 
Philology confirms this representation, and attempts to establish 
some definite relations l)etween these races, ^fhe result is 
meagre, because the materials for a judgment are meagre. Eut it 
is at least certain, that the Roman people and its language were I 
formed by a composition almost as manifold and heterogeneous 
as the people and language of England. The original Celtic 
population of our island gave way before the mixed Saxon, 
Angliafi, and Danish tribes, which poured into it from the 
north. Anglo-Saxon, not without a dash of Celtic, •became 
the common language of the people. Norman compierors, Danes 
by origin and Frenchmen by habit, gradually adopted the Ian 
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iiistei),* till, at tbe point where the gulf of Tarciitiim threateii.s 
to penetrate to the Sicilian sea, the wild coiiiiti-y of the Bruttii 
rises in ])rima3val Granite. 

§ 11. A line drawn from Ancona to Cape Argcntaro gives the 
greatest breadth of tliesc Limestone formations ; and a little 
lower <lown, a fragment of the more Recent kind, left like an 
island upon the uplifted shoulders of the Ancient, presents the 
loftiest mountain of the Apennine range, Monte Corrio r)r the Gran 
Sasso d’ltalia, which attains an elevatioiro? nearly 10,000 English 
feet. On the southern coast, from above the lake of Bolsena in 
Tuscany to the beautiful bay of Salerno, the regular geological 
scries is broken up by a large tract of comparatively recent Vol- 
canic ooujitry, whicli is interrupted hetw’een Jjatium and Cam- 
pania by Ancient Limestone liills. 

§ 12. On tlio nortliern Hank of the Limestone range appears a 
belt of Tertiary formation, which spreads out wider, as the Lime- 
stone inclines towards the south, till it attains its greatest 
breadth along the western and northern sides of the gulf of 
Tarenturn. J^ait the Limestone formations, after sinking towards 
the Adriatic, again appear in the isolated eminence of IMoimt 
Garganus, tluj spur of Italy, and along the heel from Cannsiurn 
to tfio lapygiiin headland. 

§ Li. This descriidiou of the physical structure of the Italian 
R( 5 ninsula.wi 1 l enable us to cotu])reliend by a very brief glance its 
(diicf a KOOKAPHiCAJw features. Deep gulfs and inlets are not to 
bo expected ; for these are only found when mountain-chains jilt 
out into the sea, and maintain themselves as headlands, wiiile 
the lower land betwcon is oaten and washed away by the cease- 
less action of the waves. 8uch plicnomcna are presented by 
Greece, and by the western coasts of Hcotland, Wales, and Ire- 
land. Blit ill Italy there is but one uniform mountain-chain. 
On the northern or Adriatic slope of the Apennines, indeed, a 
number of gorges 02 >en to the sea in a direction transverse to 
the main line of the mountains. But the projecting siiiirs which 
form those goi-gcs are not considerable in height ; and on the 
southern or ^leditcrraiieaii side the main range sinks towards 
the sea in suliordhiato or secondary ranges, move or les.s parallel 
•to the ])rincipal chain, and therefore seldom admitting of abrupt 
headlands with deep embrasures between. There is, however, one 
excejjtioTi which proves the rule. Wo have above shown that at 
tile foot of Italy, the Limestone range forks off into two great 
branches, one runniiig towards the too of thoroninsula, the (?ther 

There is, firwevor, oiie complete gap or soveranoe in the diaiii, whicii is 
Ui>ar1y ly a line drawn from Capua to I'enusia. 
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guage of the conquered people, infusing into it a large vocabulary 
ot French or rather L.itin terms ; but still the grammatical 
structure, the bone and smew of the language, remained and 
remains Anglo-Saxon. So in Latiurn, it may ho as.sumed, that 
the ongmal inhabitants, a mixture of Pelasgians and Oscans 
spoke a tongue which was the parent of the later Latin ; that 
tiio Sabine conqueror.s of Rome gradually adopted tliis Latin 
hmguage, infusing into it a largo vocabulary of their own. 
ttther mlusions may have occurred, both befbro and after ; but 
le orpnic structure still remained the same, and i.s identified 
with the structure of the Greek and its kindreil tongues. 

§ 15. \\e will nowiiass on to the Legend.-, in which i.s pro- 
served the early History of Rome, reserving for a later jiage all 
attempts to estimate how far thc.se Legends are mere fictions, 
and how far they may be regarded as actual events. It may be 
observed that no people i.s .so rich in legendary history as the 
lOinaiis. :i heir patriotic pride jiroserved the stories of their 
ancestors from generation to generation, till they were, so to 
say, emUiJmed by poets who lived in the times of the Punic 
wars. Tho.se poeims, indeed, have, with the exceiition of a few 
fragments, perished ; but wo learn from Cicero how highly they 
were esteemed in his day, and in the oi.ie poem of Virgil, v ith 
the scarcely less poetic prose of Livy’s early hi.story, they still 
Rye. Lrom these great writers chiefly are derived those famous 
Eegciids, which are now to be recounted for tlie linndredth 
tune. 
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forming the heel. The softer Tertiary formations between 
these two ranges have fallen a i)rey to the devouring waves. 
Hero tlioy have scoo}>ed out the great gulf of Tareiitum, a 
vast expanse of sea,- measuring from point to ))oiut no less than 
80 miles. 

But except this great gulf, the coasts of the Peninsula are 
indoiitcd by comi)ai’atively gentle curves. Oji tlie northern side 
the single inequality is [>rescnted by the projecting mass of 
^Mount (xarganus, which forms witli the lower coast what is now 
called the bay of Manfredonia. On tlie sole of the foot, below 
the gulf of Tarentum, we lind.the bay of Squillaee (Sinus Scyla- 
cius). After passing the straits of ^lessina, first occurs the bay 
*of St. Eufemia (Sinus Vilxmeiisis), which is separated from that 
of Squillaee by a mass of granitic rocks less than twenty miles in 
breadth. A little higher up we come to a wide .sweep in the 
coast, known by tlie name of the bay of Lolicastro. 

T'liat [)art of the southern coa.st which is juost irregular deserves 
particular attention from the student of homaii History. Be- 
tween the point where ancient Lucania bonlers on Campania, 
and that at which Jjatium Ijogins, a distance of aljoiit 120 miles, 
tlie coast-line is broken into three fine bays, the bay of Pic.stum 
or Salerno on the .south, the bay of Oaeta oji the noi*th, and be-, 
tween them tlie smallest but most himous and most beautiful of 
the three— the bay of Cuma or Naples. Prom Cape Circello 
(Circeii), which forms the northern horn of the bay of Gael a, the 
coa.st-lino runs onward to Genoa, unbroken .save by the headlands 
of Argetitaro and Jhombino in 1 uscany. But those do not project 
far enough to foriA any i'ect?.ss worthy to be named. Nor is the 
little bay of Spezzia, just north of Tuscany, deserving of mention 
as a geogra[)hical feature. 

§ 14. The .same circumstance which prevents Italy from 
abounding in deep bays and' bold headlands also prevents its 
coasts from being studded with isTj.\xi).s, which are but relics of 
projecting mountaiu-chaiii.s. If we omit Sicily, which is in hict 
a continuation of the I’eninsula separated by a channel of two or 
three- miles broad, and the I/pari islands, wliicli are due to tin; 
volcanjc action still at wurk beneath Etna and ye.suviu.s, the 
Lslands of Italy are insignificaiit. Caprejo (Capri) on tlie one 
hand, Prochyta (Procida) and Ischia on tlie other, are but fiag- 
ments of the two headlands that form tlic bay of Naples. Jgilium 
(Giglio) and Ilva (Elba) stand in a similar relation to the head- 
lands of •Argentaro and PiombiTio. Besides the.se may be named 
Poiitia) (Ponza), Pandataria, Avith a few more barren rocks off the 
bay of Gaiita, and a few oven le.ss imi)ortaiit on the coast of 
Tuscany. 
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OUIGIX OF HOME ; KOMULUS AND NUMA. 


§ 1. Belif'f of tlio JJonians that they " ore spruno; from tlio Hast, § 2. Legend 
^ of /Kiiea.''. § la'geiid of Ascaniiis, § 4. Legend of Kca Silvia, and 


birtli of tlie Twins. § 5. Legend of recognition of Twins by Numitor. I 


§ Legend of tlie cpiarrel of Loinuliis and Remus. filiations in 3 
Legends, § 7. Roinvdus founds Rome. Uncertainty (ff tlates. § 8. Asylum. 
Rape of Sabines. § 9. War with Sabines. Legends of Tarpeia, of Janns, | 
of. Sabine women. § 10. Peace between Romans and Sabines. RoMlJH:s| 
AND Titus ' f ATI i:s .ioint Kini;s. § 11. Legend of Cades Vibenna nnd l 
Ktruscan settlers at Rome. Four of Seven Hills now occupied. § 12. | 
Death of Titus Tatius. Reign and <leath of Romulus. § 13. Institutionsfl 
attributed to Romulus: (1) Social; (2) Politicjd ; (3) IMilitary. § 14. | 
Interregnum : Numa Pompilius, a Sabine, second king of Rome. § 
Religious institutions attributed to Numa. § IG. His love of agriculture. ;{i 
§ 17. ’other institutions. 


§ 1. It was the pride of the Romans to believe that they were| 
descended from the ancient nations to the East of the Mediter-I 

// ll. 
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§ ir>. Except in Northern Italy, which abouiulsiii noble rivers, 
as above described, the narrowness of the Peninsula forbids tho 
existence of reall}' large streams. Yet, the Apennine range, which 
forms on its southern side long] )aral lei valleys, enables nuinerous 
torrents end rills which descend towards the south to swell into 
rivers of liot ineonsiderablo size. Such es]>ccially ai'o tho Arno and 
Tiber, which rise nearly at the point where the ancient limestone 
breaks through the more modern. Their waters are separated 
by tho hills which terminate in the headlands of Argentaro 
and Piombino, so that the Arno Hows northward, and enters 
the sea on tho northern frontier of Tuscany, after a course of 
about 12() miles ; while tlie Tiber runs in a g(mei’al southerly 
direction, vticeiving the waters of the Olanis from the west, anti 
those of the Nar (Nera) and Yeliniis from the east, till its course 
is ahru])tly turned by tbc Sabine limestono hills. The entire 
length of its chaimcl is about 180 miles. ^J'hese two well-known 
rivers, with their affluents, drain the whole of Etruria, the 8abiiie 
country, and the Campagna of Romo. 

Similar in their course, but on a smaller scale, are the Anio 
(Teverono) and tlio Liris. They both rise in the yK((uian hills, 
the Anio flowing northward to swell tho stre^am of the Tiber a 
little above Home : the Liris, joined by the Troriis (Sacco) from 
the west, ruuniug southward so as to drain southoni Latium and^ 
Nortlierii Campania, till it tuVns abruptly towards tlie sea, arid 
enters it about the middle r>f tho bay of (laiita, after a course of 
about 80 miles. 

d'he Vultunius and the Calor run down opposite valleys from 
the iioi-th and south of the Samiiite territoi-y, till they join their 
streams on the fronticsr of Campam'a, and fall into tho bay of 
Gaeta only a short distance below the Liris. Each of these 
streams measure from their sources to their united mouth not 
less than loO miles. 

The only other notable I’iver on the southern coast is the 
Silarus (Stde), which descends l)y a channel of about (10 miles 
from the central A[Kinniues of Lucania into the bay of Pocsturn 
or Salerno. After this comes tho. foot of Italy, in which the 
mountains come down so close to the sea that from the inouth 
of the Silarus round to the lower angle of the gulf of Tarentuin, 
the streams are but short and rapid torrents. Of these it is said 
that no less than eighty may be enumerated between I'oestuni 
and the straits of .Messina. 

The gulf of Tarentuin in its middle portion is skirted by a 
lower tertiary bed, and has some streams of importance. The • 
Braihiiius and C isuentiis (Basento) enter the gulf within four 
miles of caeh other after a eoiirso of about (jO miles. The Aciris 
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laiieaii Sea. A 1 their early legends point to Greece and Troy, 
now lar the 1 ola.span origin of (he nation may account for tlii.s 
lelict may bo conjectured, but cannot be determined. It may 
however, be as.sumed that the Arcadian Evander and his followers’ 
whom the legends repro.sent a.s the fir.st .settlers on the Palatine 
lill, were lelasgians; and it is more than probable that the 
Irojan yEnea.s and his followei-s, who are believed to have 
coalesced witli the Arcadians of the Palatine, were likewise 
t asgiaiis. Vith this preface we proceed to the Legends 
themselves ^ 

-2. Vii-gil ha.s told the talc of the flight of Aynea.s, and every 
one knows how he escaped from the flame.s of Troy bearing his 
lather Anohiscs on his shoulders, and leading hi.s boy Ascanius 
>y the hand to seek a new home in llcs|.eria, tlio Land of 
Pionimo 111 the West, llis piety or reverentml alfection * was 
not confined to his own family. He re.seued also the gods of his 
athers household from the flame.s, and lie was rewarded by the 
fa\ourof Hcayen. Mercury or Hermes gui.led his steps from 
u mining city; the star of his mother Venus led him .safely 
to the shores of the western land, 

Xor did the protection of the Gods de.sert him when he had 
•cached the long-sought shores of Italy. Gmens and signs told 

wa^ob r land, and that Latium 

uas to be t'l'O cradle of the new jicople whieli was to s,, ring from 

e oins o le rrojaii settlors. A white sow farrowed on the 
coi^st and gave birth to the i.rodigious number of tbirty youm/ 
Lilt, lofore the Trojans coul.l obtain a fi.xed settlen.onVit wls 
needful to come to term.s with the |icoplo of the country. These 
were the Aborigines or children of the soil.t Their King's name 
^vas Latmus, and their chief city Laurentum. Tfiey treated the 

rnarriZeTrL^'"' '’aughter Lavinia in, 

buTlt i n tb ""r^'l gave to the town which he 

built on the spot where the white .sow had farrowed the name of 
Liavinium. 

This apement, however, had not come to i.ass without 

S:M, toTurnus. they;ung 

merd In i" He, wrathful with di.sappoiiiL 

HinthPh"ft T’.'''’" I'a'atine 

thi El rls •• f I'"""' ’ befrien.led by 

barous chief Mer.entius,’ ‘Mile detpisTofthe'^GX” hll Trl 
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(Agri) is to the south of these. The Sin’s (Sinno), notable as 
the .scene of the fir.st battle between Pyrrhus and the Komans, is 
a mere torrent, a.s is tlie Calcsus upon which Tarentuiu stands. 

T'hc nortlicrn or Adriatic coast is almost devoid of lateral 
valleys, such as are found on the other coast, and therefore has 
few considerable streams. Tlie Aufidus (Ofanto) in Apulia, re- 
nowned in lionum history from the fact that the fatal battle of 
Caniiao took place upon its banks, rises on the opposite side of the 
same range a.s the Calor, and runs a course of about 80 miles. 
The Sagrus (Sangro) stcinds in the same relation to the Vulturnus, 
and conveys the waters of the Fucinc lake from the /E(piian 
hills through Samniuin, by a nearly similar length of channel, 
fjiit the largest river of this side is the Aternus, which finds its 
way from tlio Sabine hills into a short valley paralJel to the 
main range, and thus prolongs its course. It is joined by a 
number of smaller streams, and attains a considerable volume of 
water before it roadies the sea at tlie point whore the Marru- 
ciiiian coast abuts on that of Picenum. 

The whole coast from Mount Clarganua northward is ploughed 
by immberle.ss torrents which descend in ra[)id course down 
steep mountain goi-ges. Of these wo need but name the /P'sia 
between Picenum and Umbria ; tlie Metaurus, in Umbria, famous 
for the defeat of Hasdrubal ; the Rubicon, which formed the 
boundary of Roman Italy on the northern side, as did the ^facra 
(Magra) on the opposite coast. 

§ 16*. The limestone mountain tract that occupies the whole 
narrow Peninsula from the great valley of the Po ilownwards i.s 
often too steep, bare, and rugged, to be eapable of cultivation. 
There are, however, many rich pJjAINS of limited extent, among 
which Campania ranks fir-st ; and many narrow but fertile valleys, 
ill which nature I'owards the smallest labour with bountiful 
returns. In the continental dominions of the modern kingdom 
of Naples, consisting of about half the log of Italy, it is calcu- 
lated that little more than one half of the land is at present under 
cultivation. In the Estate.s of the Church, and on the seji-coast 
of TiLscany, the proportion is even less. 

§ 17. ,lii speaking of Lakes, wo must re.sume our twofold divi- 
sion of the Peninsula. On the Alpine slopes of the great valley 
of the Po, the Granitic and xAnciont Limestone rocks break into 
vast chasms at right angles to their general direction, in which 
the watens of the rivers that flow downwards to join the Po 
accumulah 3 and form those lake.s so well known to all lovers of 
•natural beauty. Such arc the lake Beiiauu>*i .^ Lai jj fo di (iarda) 
formed by the waters of the Mincins, Lamis (La^^i' teiuo) by 
those of the Adda, Verbanu.s (Lago SR^iore) by those of the 
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jans prevailed, and Turnus fell. But three years after a new war 
arose ;* and ^Eneas disappeared amid the waters of the Numi- 
ciiis, a small river between Lavinium and Ardea. It was said 
that the Gods had taken him, and a temple was raised to him 
on the si)ot, in which ho was worshipi)ed under the name of 
Jupiter Indiges, or the “ God of the country. ”t , 

§ 3. Ascanius, who was also called liilus, from the yovthful 
t upon his checks, was warned by signs from Heaven that | 
Lavinium was not to be the abiding place of the new people. 
After thirty years, therefore, as foretokened by the sign of the 
thirty young swine, he rennA^ed to the ridge of a hill about 
fifteen miles to the south-east of Rome, and hero he built a new 
city, which was afterwards famous under the name of Alba 
Longa, or ‘‘the Long White City.”|l In time this city became 
tlie capital of Latium, and all the Latin tribes came up to 
I worsliip at the Tem[)le of Jupiter Latiaris on the top of the 

Alban Mount. Their chiefs also used to meet for the discussion 
of matters of state in the sacred grove by the spring of Feren- 
tina on the side of the same mount. 

Ascanius was succeeded by a son of iFneas and Lavinia, 
named Silvius,^ and the eleven Kings of Alba who succeeded all 
'bore the surname of Silvius. 

, § 4. The last of these Kings, named Procas, left two sons, 
Numitor and Amulius. Amulius, the younger, seized the 
i inheritance of his elder brother Numitor, who coveted not the 

i crown. Put he had a son and a daughter, who might hereafter 

[ be troublesome to the usurper. The son was put to death by 

1 Amulius; the daughter, RcaSilvia bv name,* * was dedicated to the I 

[ 

I “ Pelluin In'jjons gerot Italia, populosqno leroces 

[ Coiitninta, nioresqiio viris et inoenia ponet, 

[ Ti'riiii (Inin hatio vognanteni ^ iderit aesta^', 

i 7c/7ci:qiio traiisieriiit Kutiilis liil>onia subactis.* — \ IRO., Acn. i. 2*).), 

t Henco Virgil {Acn. vii. 242) spoaks of vada mcm Nnnud, altliough ho 
oniis liis poem witli the death of Jiirnus. 

4 'UvXfi;. Here, as in many otlier of the Roman legends, Greek inlluence is 
discerni hie. 

!| “ ,At vuor Ascanius, cni nunc cognomen liilo, 

'Trujinta magiios volvendis inensibus orbes ^ 

Imperio exi)Iebit, regnnmqiie ab sede l.avini 

'rransferet, ct Longain mnlta vi mnniet Albain.” — ViRO., Acn. i.2( 1. 

^ “ Priinn.s ad auras 

Ktherias Ihdo cinniiiixin.'i acmyninc snrgit 
. Silvias, Albannm noinen, tea postuma proles.”— vlrn. vi. 7()1. 

• ** She is commonly confounded with Tlia. But Ilia was a daughtei ot 

.'Eneas; and here we rcrogni.se a doubh Iegcn<l, — one in which the votal 
priestess was sister of liilu.s, one in which she was twelve generations in 
descent from him. 
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^ Ticino, not to mention the lakes of Lugano, Orta, and others, 
smaller, but hardly less beautiful. 

But Apenuine Italy, considering the groat extent of its moun- 
tain districts, does not present many considerable lake.s. Nor 
are these formed by the accumulated waters of rivers flowing 
through them, like the lakes of nortlicrn Italy or Switzerland. 
For the most part, like the lakes of Greece, they have no visible 
outlet, but lose their waters partly by evaporation, partly by 
underground fissures and channels. The Fucine lake in the 
.tEcpiian hills feeds the Sangro, and lake Bradanus in tlie south 
feeds the river of the same name. But the celebrated lake of 
Trasirnene in Etrni’ia, and the numerous lakes of tlie volcanic 
district, as the “ great Volsinian Mere,” the lakes of All.)a, Nemi; 
Amsanctus, and others, have no visible outlet. Those, in fact, 
are the craters of extinct volcanoes. Roman history contains 
legends which relate to the artificial tapping of some of these 
caldrons ; and some of the tunnels cut through their rocky basins 
still rejiiain. 

§ 18. The abundance of water which is pourtal over the hills, 
has a great dis[)ositiou to aceumulato in marshy swamps in 
the low districts towards the sea. Such is tJjo case along the 
lower course of the Po, on tlie coast-laiuls of Tuscany, and in the 
lowor part of tlio Gainpagna of Home. Mantua, which stands a 
little above the junction of the Mincio with the Po, is surrounded ' 
by marshes ; and the whole coast between Venice and Havenna 
is a swamp. 

To keep the Po and its tributaries within their channel, the 
Lombards of the AIid<ll« Ages raised embankments on cither side 
of the stream. But the I'ivcrs being charged with mud are obliged 
by those cmhaiikiuciits to deposit the whole within their chan- 
nels, ami the (piautity thus dejiositcd is so great that it is neces- 
sary to raise these embankments continually ; and thus in the 
course of centirtlfes the bottoms of the rivers have been elevated 
considerably above the plains ; so that the streams of Lombardy 
in their lower course are in fact carried along huge earthen aque- 
ducts. In time, human industry will not be equal to raise these 
embaukments in sufficient strength, and a deluge will ensue more 
fearful than those which the poet of Mantua seems to have wit- 
nessed in his own time.* 

“ Non sic, (iggeribns rnpiiSj quum spumeiis .^mnis 
Exiit, opposiUisque evicit gnrgite moJos, 

Fettur in armfurens cumuhf caniposque per omnes • 

Cum stnbnlis annentfi lulit.” 

ViiKU, Aen. ii. 49G ; cf. Georg, i. 322, sg. 

Wliilo this unskilful mode of preventing the overflowing of the Po wais 
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. ei wee of \ e.sta, wliicli compelled her to live and die unwedded. 
Lut destiny is .stronger than the will of man. The .sacred Virgin 

hori tu 1 ""n*" SoJ Mars, and .she 

hole tuo boy.s at a birth The piniishmont.of a vestal virgin 

foi neontinence was dreadful : the law ordained that she sliould 

ord, ,vTi r w Tiic Twims lie 

Hn «‘at at that 

t n e the riVer luul overflowed hi.s banks, and spread shallow 
l ools over the ground afterward.s faniou.s a.s the Homan koruni. 

le shoal water .shrank before the fated founder of Home, and 
the Twins were left on dry ground near a wild fig-tree, which 
' Fics.s'lf ' I'r ‘ i-everence under the name of thq 

a w '‘Tf ‘f r being .suckled l.y 

a wolf a d ted by the care of a woo.li.ceker, creatures held .sacred 

fmimn vF marvellously preserved, they were 

und bj raustulus, the herdsman of Amulius, who took tlmm 
h jine to lus wife xVeca Laui-entia. So the Twins grew ui) with the 
herdsman s chddren in his cot upon the Halatine, and wire 
kiioNvii by tlio names of bomulu.s and Rennis. 

iJt!' were distingui.shed among tlie young shepherds 

y leii nobler form and bolder spirit. It chanced that the 
he dsmeii of Amu bus, wlm dwelt on the Palatine Hill, were af 

twT l "f Nuniitor, who fed their flocks upon 

heyent ne 1 he latter took lleniu.s, prisoner by an ambush 
and brought him before Nmnitor, their master, who lulmired th.' 

which called back to his mind the nieniory of his unhaimv 
aughter. fsoon after Romulus came iij) to ransom hi.s brother, 
and hi.s appearance confirmed Numitor in his suspicions The 

toX“ vo^r th" t! T’mistnhis revealed 

to the yoyhs their true de.scent. With prompt energy they 

attackcil Aninlius in his palace at Alba ami .slew him ^theri 

Svl" id'; S'lem 

of A'lirv^‘'m,Vtr^r‘''’- pa.ssed since the foundation 

Vila and the 1 wiii.s, led by omens and auguric.s, determined 

*f Ascanims and build a new town on the bank 

of the liber where they had been bred.j- Now as they knew 

Laute quis Iiifantos iiesoit crevissu Foriiio, 
l‘icum expositis siqio t.ulis.su cibinn ?” 

T ilirj.Mn te, -centum totos regnabitur annos 

(tckU- sub Hectorua, donoc regina saceidos 
■b.rt.. riavis gemiimin partii dabit Ilia prolein. 
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§ 10. The CiJMATE of Italy, lik^ its physical structure, is ex- 
tremely different m the northern and in the southern part of the* 
Peninsula. In tlie valley of the Po the winters are often extremely 
severe, so that towards tlie close of the last century all the olive- 
trees in that district were killed by the frost. On the south of 
the Apennines the climate is much milder in the wintci*, though 
in s[)ring tlio winds are often very cold. Snow is rarely seen in 
the (’anipagna di I'oma, or in the neighbourhood of Naples at 
tile present day ; tliough in the times of the ancients it seems 
to liave been not imconnnon. 

Italy is ill general a healthy counti-y. The men are active, 
vigorous, and well-grown ; the women, in their youth, handsome. 
Some ])arts, however, are afllictcd by pestilential air (malaria), 
especially tlio lower part ofTuscany, and the Campagna di Homa, 
of which countriiiS a more particular account will be found in a 
later page. Parts of Calabiia also are extremely unhealthy, and 
all the southern side of the Apennines suffers from the south 
wind, called the Siroeco, which comes charged with suffocating 
heat from the plains of Africa. 

§ 20. The ])roductions are those of the Temperate Zone in 
their liighost [lerfection. Wherever there is a siiflicieney of soil 
and water, iis in the valley's leading to the plain of Lombardy, 
or descending to the sea from cither side of the Apennines, grain 
f)f all kinds is produced in groat abundance. In ancient (hiys, 
the plain of Lombardy, now so higlily cultivated, was thickly 
covered with oak forests, that furnisheil food to countless 
herds of swine. Many parts of the Apennines are still well 
clothed with cliesthut trees, and the inhabitants of the upland 
valleys live on their fruit during the winter. Hut modern 
ingcuuiity and industry have reclaimed many of these districts 
by the help of artificial irrigation.* On tlio southern slopes of 

followed in till* north, ii most mgciiiniis method lias in redeeming 

from the Arno those m:irshe.s in which Hannibal was i®^ked by oidithalmia, 
and lost part of his army. The philo.sopher 'I'orricelli (about 1550 a.d.) 
suggested that tlie slrijam sliould t»e allowed Ircely to Hood, the surface within 
certain ■limits, and to deposit within these limits its fertilising mud. Ihis 
experiment has been tried with signal success. Strong embankments ai'e 
formed,* with sluiees and (lood'gates, to admit the river at will over a confined 
surface. Here all its deposit is spread; and after a number of years the 
pestilent marshe.s of the Upper Arno (the Val Cliiana) have been raised by a 
depth of not less than eight feet of fertile alluvial soil. When one diistrict 
had been rai.'^ed, tlie same procos.s was re}»cated with that next adjoining, and 
so the whole surface of the marshes has been raised. The same plan is now 
being pur^tued with the marshes formed by the Ombrone in .the Alaremma of 
'rusciuiy. 

♦ “ The woods have been cleared, and a .“kilfnl system of irrigation imparts 
fertility to the district. No less than one-fifth of the whole productive area 
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no wind) of tlio two was the older, a dispute arose with 
respect to the place and name of the projected city. Romulus 
wished to build iipon the Palatine, Pemus on the Aveiitiiie. To 
settle this question, they resolved to appeal to the gods. They 
were To watch, each on their chosen hill, from sunrise to sunset, 
and from sunset again to sunrise, and whoever was fa\ oured by 
an ominous fliglit of birds was to lie the founder. Pemus first 
saw SIX vultures on his left. Put at the moment that his mes- 
senger announced this success to Romulus, there appeared to 
homulus a flight of twelve. AVhich, then, had tl1%^ advanta^^e, — 
Remus who saw first, or Romulus who saw most ? Tiie quarrel 
;vas renewed, and in tin*, fray Remus was slain by a chance blow. 

Another legend says that Pomulus began to laiild the citv on 
the Palatine, when Remus scornfully leapt over tlie narrow 
trench, and Romulus iin wrath slew him. Anotlier attributes 
ibe fatal aet not to the brother, but to Celer, the friend of 
Romulus. And lastly, according to another legend still, there 
were two cities, — Pome, luiilt by Romulus on the Palatine, and 
Reniuria liy Remus, not on the Aventine, but on a hill three 
miles south of Pome.* 


§ /. \oung PoMi'i.us was now left alone to build his city on 
t|je Palatine. He carried a wall along the edge of the hill all 
round, and ordained that a space should be left inside and out- 
side the walls clear of all buildings. This space was accounted 
holy ground, and was called the PonKeriurn ; and the beginning- 
of the great city of- the Tiber was called Roma (^uadrata, or 
Square Rome, to distinguish it from tliat which inclosed all the 
seven hills within the circuit of its walls.f 

The common date for the fVaindation of Rome is Tol] befm e 
the (diristian era.J 


Inilo tulvo initricis togniino Inotu.-; 

h’oiiniltis excipiet gentoni, et Mavortia coiidd 
jMof'iiia, lu>iiiniios(jno suo nomine dieet.” — A'liiO., A<:'n. i. 272. 
-bneas thendoie i'eigno<l d years; Ascaniiis d X 10 -dO; tJie SiJvii 
d X 100.^ See above, 2 aral d. Tl.e number ;’> was also tlie number 

yliieh giiuled lo.muhis yi framing his institutions. See below, note on Chant 
111. § d. ' ' ' 1 • 

hemus himsell is often called tlie founder of Koine. — Properl., ii. 1, 2.‘> • 
n* I, &( . It, ^v ill be (d)served tliat all tl'ese la^geiids are ignorant of the 
Oegend of Kvander’s city upon the Palatine, which is adopted l)y Virgil. 

t Iluae was. however, according to ancient authors, a ScntinumtZnn oven 
Cl tins pninjgval lionie. 

+ Ibis is the date of Varro, wliicli is followed by most auThors. (’aio 
Idaced K dd2 years after the fall of Tv-y, i. c. in 752 ii.c. ltdybius and 
1 1 ^ t incius Alimenlus* a Roman annalist contemiiorarv with 

Hannibal, as late as 729 n.c. 

Home. 
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the Apennines olives ilouvisTi ; and the vine is cultivated 
largely in all i)!irts of the Peninsula. For this last purpose 
the sunny terraces of the liinestoiie mountains are especially 
suited. But want of care in the treatment of the plant, or rather 
ill the manulacture of the wine, makes the \vines of Italy very 
infei-ior in cpiality to those of Ph-iince or of the Spanish Peninsula, 
though in* ancient times the vineyards of northern Campania 
enjoyed a high reputation. Every stjhoolhoy knows the names 
of the Massic and Falcrnian hills, of the Calenc and Formian 
vineyards. In the southern parts the date-xailm is found in 
gardens, though this and other tropiciil iilants are not natural to 
the climarc, as they are in the south of the Spanish Peninsula, 
which lies about two degrees nearer to the region of the vertical ■ 
sun. The plains of Ajailia, where the tcudiary strata sink to- 
wards the gulf of Tare n turn, were chiefly given up to j)asturagc — 
a custom wliich coiitiimes to the present day. d’his is councctcd 
with historical facts to which we shall have to call attention 
hereafter. 

§ iJl. The natural beauty of Italy is too well known to need 
many words liere. The lovers pf the sublime will find no more 
magnificeut mouutain-psxssos than those which dcsciond through 
the Ali)s to the plains of Lombardy. In the valley of the Dom 
Baltea, from its source niuler Mont Blanc to Aosta and Ivrca, 
all the grandeur of Switzerland is to be founil, enriched by the 
coloui's and warmth of a southern sky : the cold green and gray of 
the central chain lieie [)asses into gold and purple. In the same 
district is found the most charming lake scemuy in the Avorld, 
where the sunny hills and warm hues of Italy are backed by 
the snowy range of the towering Alp.s. Those who prefer rich 
culture may gratify their utmo.st desires in the lower vale of the 

of is irrigated at the present d;iy. J?ut nearcj’ the riiuiiiitains, 

nearly all (he land is watered ; between the I'ieino and the Adda not less than 
9-lOtlis j betw<'eii tjd^Xdda and the Oglio, about ‘2-10(hs; between the Oglio 
and the Adige, ahou^Pyth or l-8th.’' — Capt. JiAiai) Smi j u^s Irri;/. of Hal n, 
i. }). 20.^. 

This irrigation is almost entirely modern. The pr.aetiee was known to 
antiquity, as appears from VTrgil’s well-known line (bcl. iii. 11) : — ■ 

“ Claudite jam rivos, piieri, .«at prata biberiiiit.” 

But tliat it was rude ajijicans from the beautiful descrijition in <j!(?org, i, 

100 , S'jfi . : — 

“ Deinde satis fluvium indueit, rivosqne aequentes : 

Kt quum exustus ager morientibus u'stiiat berbis, 

Keen sujwreilio elivosi traniitis undain 
Elicit : ilia cadens raucuin jier levia murmur 
Saxa eiet, soatebrisque areiitia teinperat arva.” 

It may, indeed, bo observed that this description is partly "borrowed from 
Iliail 207, 
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§ (S. The walls Avero built and the city ready, but itu n were 
wanting to people it. To supply tliis want Koniulus set ai)ai't 
a ])laco within tlio walls as a sanctuary or refuge for those who 
had shed blood, for slaves who had run away froni their masters, 
and the like. ’ Hence the city of Romulus was called the 
Greek name of the Asylum. 

But though by this means men were sui)plied in plenty, they 
lacked wives, and the neighbouring cities held th(ini unworthy to 
receive their daughters in marriage. Romulus therefore deter- 
mined to comjiass by foul means what he could not obtain by 
fail'. He invited the people of the Sabines and neigli!)Ouring 
Latin towns to witness the Gonsualia, or games to be celebrated 
in honour of the god Consus ; and when they were intent upon 
the show, a nunil)er of Roman youths rushed in and seized all 
tlie mari-iageal)le maidens on whom thuy could lay hands. This 
was t1n3 famous Ra[)e of the Sabine Women. 

§ 9. 9’he kindness of tludr Boinan husbands soon reconciled 
tlie women thus strangely wedded to their lot ; but their 
})arents and kinsfolk took up arms to avenge the insult they had 
received. First came the men of (kenina, Crustumerium, and 
Antemnre ; but Romulus dehnited them all, and slew Acron, 
chief of the men gf (kenina, in single coml)at, and olfered up his 
arms as a trophy to Jupiter Feretrius. Tro^diies thus won by 
the loader of one army from the leader of another were called 
sjKtlld (iptiiui, and were only gained on two other occasions in the 
whole course of Roman history. 

Tlie war wit[i the Sabines of (hires was more serious. They 
came with a large hirce under their chief, Titus Tatius by 
name, and advanced to the foot of what was then called the 
Saturnian Hill, the same that afterwards became famous under 
the name of the (Japitoline. The southern portion of this hill 
was called the Tar})eian,* and here Romulus had made a cita- 
del, which he committed to the care of his faithful follower 
Tarpeius. But Tarjiciiis had a daugfiter, the fair Tarpeia, less 
faithful than her sire, and she jiromised to admit the Sabines 
into the citadel “if they would give her what they wove upon 
their Ud’t arms,” by which she meant their golden armlets. She 
o])ened the gates ; but the Sabine soldiers threw upon her the 
heavy shields which they also “wore upon their left arms,” and 
she was crushed to death, — a meet reward for treachery. 

ddie Rovuans and Sabines now lay over against each ether, the 
former on the Palatine, the latter on the Saturnian .Hill, with a 

* Hie low. V pari \va.s the Tarpeian Hill or Capitol, and the upper 
the Ai'x, Th depres.sioi) between these two eminences wa.s called Inter- 
. ,ntiuni. 
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Po about Lodi and Cremona, or across tbe Apennines in the 
valley of the Arno and in Campania. If wo follow the southern 
coast, probably the world presents no lovelier passages than 
meet the traveller’s eye as he skirts the Maritime Alps where 
they overhang the sea cornicjc-Iike, between Nice and Genoa; 
or Mow Campania, where the limestone of the Apennines, 
broken by volcanic eruptions, strikes out into tlie sea between 
the bays of Naples and Salerno. The Tlornans, who became 
lords of all Italy and of the civilised woild, sprang up in one 
of the least enviable portions of the whole I'enijisula. The 
attractions of Modern Jfome arc less of nature than of associa- 
tion. The traveller would little care to linger on tlio banks of 
the Tiber, if it were stripped of its buildings and its history. 
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swampy valley between them, the same in which the Twins had 
been exposed, the same which afterwards became so, famous as 
the iorum of Rotpo. Here they fought many battles. Once 
the feabines had forced their way up to the very Pomcerium of 
the Palatine, when, behold ! the gates hur.st open, and the 
god Janus poured forth a flood of water and swept awav 
the foe. 

Another time, Mettiis Curtins, a brave Sabine, foreed his horse 
through the. swamp and pre.ssed the Romans hard. Romulus 
invoked the aid of Jupiter Stator, or the Staver of Pdipht and 
rallied Ids Romans. Still the battle raged fiercely, when the 
Saldne women, who were tlie cause of the war, rushed down from 
flic Palatine with dishevelled hair and threw them.selve.s between 
their Roman liusband.s and their Sabine kin.smon. Then a peace 
was made; and in memory of the service done by the Sabine 
matrons, a festival called the Matronalia was celebrated on the 
•Calends of .March, which was at that time the fir.st <lav of the 
new year.* 

§^10. By the |)cace tlien made it was agreed that tlie people 
o( Home and (Jui’es should be united into one coninninity. Ro- 
mulus and his Romajis were to continue in possession of the 
Palatine Hill, while Titus and Ids’ Sabines were to oceujiy the 
Quirinal.t The Saturnian Hill or Citadel was left in possession 
ol tlie SabiiK's. The two .Kings were to retain joint authority, 
and to debate on matters concerning the whole community : 
the Burgesses ol both nations were to assemble at the up2)er 
end of the valley which afterwards became the Forum, wlienci' 
this idace was called the ('omitium or ^[eeting-place. lUore- 
over it is to bo noted that Ixomulus assumed the Sabine name 
of Quirinus,J and all the ihirgcsses or Citizens were called by 
tlie Sabine title of Quirites or Men of the Spear ||, facts whicii 




Iherefore Horace nimiso.s liiinsolf with the wonder wliicli liis friends 
would feel at seeing liiin, a bdchcJor, ju'ei.aring fur festivities on tlie dav of 
the ,s fea.st : — 

“ Martiis oulchs quid agam Kalcndis,” &c. — Od, iii. 8, 1. 

Compare Ovid, Fasti, iii. 170, .vf/y. 

t “ Ilunc igitur .... veteres donarunt lede Sabini, 

TiHpie CbeV/nu// constitu^'re jugo.**— OviD, Fasti, vi. 217. 

i “ narravit Tatium fortcnujiie Quirinnin, 

Binaque cum pojmlis iVgna coisse suis."'- Ibid. 93. 

II from Qn/rbs:, Sabine for a spear. Others derived these names fiom the 
own ot Cinw. Ovid {^Fasti, ii. 475) notes both derivations : — 

• “ Sive quod hasta Quiris priseis est dicta Sabinis, 

8ou quia Koinaiiis jipixerat ille Cures.'* 

•'^ee below, Cliapt. iv. § 8. 
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j)lcUiily pi'ovcd that in the union the Sabines had the lion's sliarr 
of tlie spoil. 

§ 11. At this time tlie Eti’iiscans were pc^iverful by land and 
sea. They liad, as the legend relates, taken ipart in the wars be- 
twi-eii /Eneas and the Rutulians : and anothei’ legend mentions 
that CVeles Yil)enna, one of tlieir (rliitds, had settled on tlie hill 
which lii's to the south-east of tlie Ualatiiie, and that from him 
this liill received the name of CVelian. This ( Veles is said t<> 
have assisted Konndns in his war against tlie SaV)iiu‘s, ainl wlien 
peace was made, his followers were allowed to l)ecnme rnmnbers 
of tlie new community. • 'rims four of the seven liills were com- 
liined into one city, the Palatine, Qnirinal, and ( aelian, with the 
Saturnian for the Uitadcl. 

§ l:b Not long after the union, Titus Tatius, the Sabine king, 
was killed while sacrificing at Tjavinium by tlie Latins, in revenge 
for some injuries which they had received from smne of his Sa- 
bine com])atriots. Romulus now resumed tlie soUi sovereignty,* 
and ruled witliout a colleague. Pie is said to have reigned in all 
seven and thirty years, when lie came to a sudden and une\- 
jiectcd eiiil. It chanced, says the Legend, that he was revit'wing 
his army on the Field of Mars liy tin* (loat's Pool, when there 
arose a fearful storm, and the darkness was so thick that no man 
C('uld St'c his neigldionr. When it ch'ared off, the king had 
disa])))eared. Lut^ it was revcaxled that he had lieeii cari'ied 
awa,v in the chariot of his father .Mars:* and shortly after one 
Julius Procuhis related that as he was returning from Alba, Ro- 
mulus the King had appeared to him in celestial form, and told 
him tliat h(‘reafter the people of Rome were to regard him as 
their guardian god jointly with Mars, and were to worship him 
liy his Sabine name of Quirinus. 

Rut in later days this T.egeiid seemed too marvellous, and a 
new^ one was adopted. It was said tliat the chief men -the 
Sabine nobles we may ])resume — had murdei’i'd him in the con- 
fusion of the storm, had cari'ied away his liody piecemeal under 
their gowns, and then had invented the miraculous story to 
conceal their* crime. 

§ IM. 'ho Rnniulus are attributed all the early institutions of 
Rome, Social, I’olitical, and Military. 

(1.) To begin with the Social regulations. Tlie whole popula- 
tion were divided into two classes, the Burgesses or citizens on 
the one Inuid, and on the other their Clients or dependents. t 

' (Quirinus 

.Mart IS equis .\choroiita fngit.'* — HORAT., Od. * 

t 'rii ' ( ornj n (Ifiivntioii of cJwns is from xXotiVy to hear or witli 

v i > compared tlio T.atin old rha‘ri\ to he called [so and so]. 
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The Burgesses were called Patrons in relation to their Ulients. 
r Tliese Patrons were e.\[)ected, Ly law or custoni, to defend their 
Ulients from all wrong or oppression on the parUof others, wliile 
the Ulients were hound to render certain services to their 
I’ati’ons ; so that tlic relation of Patron and (dient in some de- 
i gree reseml)led that of Lord and Vassal in the feudal times, or 
that of ( diief and Ulansman in the highlands of Scotland, or i)erha[)s 
even that of Proi)i‘ietor and Serf in Russia. Tlie Bui’gesses alone 
engrossed all political rights, and they alone made up what was 
at this time the L\)pulus Romanus or Body Politic of Rome. The 
ij Ulients were at the mercy of their Pahyons, and had as ytd no 
I', ^lace in tlu‘ State. ^ 

I (2.) Tlie Political institutions of Romulus could only ahect 
' the Burgesses or Patrons. Among these the old national dis- 
I tinctions gave the rule of division. They were formed into three 
i d'rihes*or nations, — the Ramnes or Romans of Romulus, the 
1 Titles or Sahines of Titus, the Lucm'es or Etruscans of (deles, 
who was a Ijiicumo or nobleman in his own Etruscan city. 

'Jdien he subdivided each Tribe into ten Uuriay and each (diria 
] had a chief officer called its Curio. In all, therefore, there were 
[ thirty Curije, and they received names after thirty of the Sabine 
i women who had brought about the union of the nations, 'flu'. 
i BAirgesses used to meet according to their (hiria; in the Uomitium 
to vote on all matters of .state, which the Ki^p was bound to lay 
before them, and their assembly was called the ( dxMiTiA UriH.vT.\, 
or Assembly of the CHiries, and all matters were decided by tin- 
majority of Curire that voted for or against it. No law could be 
made e.xcept wdth their consent. Nor was the sovereign [uover 
of* the king considered legally established till it had been c<.)io 
ferred by a curiate law. By the sovereign power (rm])eriun)) so 
conferred the King held chief command in war,, and was su[)reme 
judg(‘ in all matters of life and death, and in token thereof he 
was attended by twelve lictors bearing bundles of rods with 
sharp a.Kcs projecting from the middle of them (fasces). 

Besides this large as.sembly, in which all Burgesses were enti- 
tled to vote, each in his own curia, there Avas a select body hn* 
advising the King, called the Sexatk or Council of Elders. This 
consisted at hrst of 100 members; but when the Sabines were 
joined to tlie Romans, 100 more were added, so that the whole 
number consisted of 200, being 10 from each of the 20 Ramnian 
: and Titian ( kiries : for the Luce res or third Tribe, t1*:3ugh they 
also had fO Curiay were not as yet allowed to send any mem- 
•bers to the Senate. 

* The won! tr(h}is itself originally iriOcUit a third pdrt. Hee § 6, Note 
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(3.) For military purposes each Tribe was ordered to furnish 
1000 men on toot and 100 on horseback, so that the army of the 
united burgess^ consisted of 3000 toot and 300 horse, and was 
called by the name of Legion. The 300 horsemen were the no- 
blest young men of the military age, and also served as a body- 
guard to the king. The horsemen of each Tribe w^ere called a 
Century, and the three Centuries were know^n by the same name 
as their Tribes — hamnes, Tities, and Luceres. The wdiolo 
squadron was called by the joint name of Celcres, and the Cap- 
tain or Prefect of the Celeres bore the first rank in the state 
after the King.* ^ ^ 

§ 14. Romulus had left the earth, and there wuis no King at 
Rome. The Senators took the government into their own hands. 
For this purpose the whole Senate w^as divided into tens ; each 
ten w''as called a Decuria, and tlie chief of each Decuria a Decu- 
rion. PIvery Decurion with his nine compeers held the sovereign 
power for five days. The Decurions therefore w^ere called Inter- 
reges or Hetw'een-kings, and the time during which they ruled 
was an Interregnum. 

When this state of things had continued for a year, the Bur- 
gesses imperiously demanded that they should Imve a King. The 
Senate yielded, and a Sabine named Numa PoMPiurs was chosen, 
known as a just ai^holy man, famous for his wisdom in all mat- 
ters of right and remgion. He was elected by the Curies in their f 
assembly, and himself proposed the law whereby lie was invested I 
with sovereign pow'er. His peaceful reign lasted for nine and | 
thirty years, after w'hich he was buried wuth the books of his I 
laws on Mount Janiculuni. | 

§ 15. As Romulus the Roman was held to be the framer of all I 
regulations Social, Political, and Military, so Nunia the Sabine 
is the reputed author of all the Religious and P^cclesiastical { 
institutions of Rome. 

According to the Legend, he was instructed in all these things I 
by Egeria, a Muse or (as the Latins called her) a Carnena. To I 
her sacred grove he was admitted, and even became her spouse, i 
By her counsel he surprised the gods Picus and P' annus in their : 
retreat under the Aventine, and kept them in duress till they 
had taught him how to draw forth Jupiter, the Father of the 
Cods, from heaven. Jiqiiter apiieared in the form of lightning, I 
and proni5>ied him a public sign of his favour. Accordingly, | 
next day, in the presence of the assembled Burgesses, the ancilc I 

iciTioinbered that, according to one form of the legend, it was I 
W’li • i.il!' Remiis, § 0 . ' 1 
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or sacred shield of Mars Gradivus, the father of Quirinus, fell 
from heaven amid lightning and thunder. To prevent tliis pre- 
cious gift from being stolen, Numa ordered eleven otliers to be 
made of exactly the same substance, size, and shape, so that no 
man miglit know which was the true ancile : and to take cluirge 
of these shields, twelve Salii, or dancing priests of Mars, were 
appointed, wlio also officiated at the ])ublic thanksgivings whicli 
in after times the Romans used to offer after great victories.* 

Further, for the regulation of the worship of the gods, and to 
decide all questions of religion, he created four Pontiffs, witli a 
superior named the Pontifex Maximus. These acted as a kind 
^)f ecclesiastical council ; and the offices were usually held by the 
most distinguished men at Rome, for there were no clei-gy or 
class sot apart from other classes for religious purposes. For 
the special service of the two guardian gods of Pome, jMars Gra- 
diviis and Quirinus, he appointed two Flaniens, called respec- 
tively the Flamens of Gradivus and Quii-inus. With these was 
associated a third, devoted to the service of supreme Jupiter, 
who bore the name of tlie Flamen Dialis. 

To consult the will of the gods by auguries and divinations he 
created four Augurs. 

And to keep alive the sacred lire of Vesta, wliich liad been 
l|i'ought from the shrine of the godde.ss at Alba, the mother city 
of Rome, he ordained that there should be four W^stal Virgins. 
In honour of Vesta he built a temple on the north side of the 
Palatine, abutting on the Forum, and adjoining it a dwelling for 
the vestals. IJis own palace also, the Regia, lie placed next to 
.the temple of the goddess. 

To distinguish tinn^ of war from time of peace, he is said to 
have built a temple to the god Janus, or the Doulde Gtal, whose 
two faces looked different ways.f During the whole of Ifis reign 
the door of the temple was clo.sed in sign of [)eace ; but from his 
time to the time of the Emperor AugiUtus it remained open in 
sign of war, except during a brief ])eriod after the first Punic 
war. 

* Honcc Horace {Od. i. .‘»8), on receiving the new.s of the victory of 
Angustos at Actiuin, breaks out ; — 

“ N\inc cst bibemhim, nunc pede libero 
PulsBiida tellies ; nunc Suliunhns 
Ornare pulvinar Deornin 

Tenqiiis erat dapibus, .^odales.” 

•'^ueb thanksgivings were called supplioL'hnes, ■ 

t His \vdn\o. Jan'is {i.c. Djanns), corresponding to the feminine Diana 
• (Djana), is derived from the root dis {}*;') or /u’.s, implying do^ihle. It may 
here be obseived that the divinities cf ancient I.atium went in pairs, as, 
besides Janus and Diana, Hatiirnus and Op>, Vulcanus and \’esta. 
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§ IR. Vet Nunia willed not that the Hoiiian.s .should offer costly 
sacrifices to the gods, hut ordained that they should present 
corn and the fruits of the earth, and not any living thing ; for he 
was a lover of husbandry, and was anxious that this |)eaceful art 
should tlourisli. Therefore he took pains to secure each man in 
po.ssessi(ni of his land, and fixed the bounds of each farm by 
landmarks or termini, which it was sacrilege to remove, for they 
were under tlie protection of the god Terminus ; and in honour 
of this god he established the yearly festival of the Terminalia. 
Moreover he disti-ibuled all the lands of Rome into pagi or dis- 
tricts, and ordered the memory of this act to 1)e kept alive by 
the feast of the Paganalia.* 

§ 17. Some other matters are attributed to Xuma which might 
here be mentioned. Me is so id to have divided the i)eople into 
guilds or com])anies, according to their trades and [)rofessions. 
He built a tem])le to flood Faith ; he determined the dies fasti 
and uelasti, or c(nnmon days and holidays ; and lastly, he is said 
to have added to the year of Romulus (which consisted of lO 
months only, some of them but 2 () days long) the months of 
January and February, and to have ordained that the year should 
Consist of twelve lunar montlis and one day over, or in all of 
3oo days.t 

* fho city land \v:ts similarly (it is not said )ty wliom) divided intt» vicsi 
or wards, with a (‘orres])ondiug festival call(‘d ( 'ompitalia. Tliis festival is 
attril)ute(l to Servius 'rullius. 

t The Romans continued to n-ckmi by this slioit year till tin; calendar was 
reformed by the dietator Ca.sar; and in onlcr to make tin? hinai' year ol'doo 
days square to some extent with the solar year of davs, Nmua is said to 
have ordaiiK'd that a .siipphanentary month shouM be iiil eicalated eviny third 
year between the 2drd ainl the ‘J5th of I'ebniary, whidi was consiileriMl tt> be 
the last month of the year, 'fhis husini'ss of interealat inn, however, was left 
to the I’ontilfs, who exc«-ute<l it in a very arbitrary .and uncertain manner. 
W’liea, therefore, we* liear of events faking j)laee in any lioman month, it .seldom 
haj)|ieiis that this montli coineides with our own month of the same name ■ 
and fiiis makes it exfi'cmely dl^llenlt 1(» decide the ('xact time <>f n)ost events in 
Roman Historv before the .Ihlian <‘ra. 
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Tt’MH's n<)>'rii.irs axi> a>ats mahtius, tiik 'iiiiHh and rci htd 
•KiN<;s. 

§ 1. liUTOiisc of li()UU‘ in ni'xt two R-ijj:ns. § '2. Choice ot'Tnj.us HosTri.ii >«. 
§ o. Wav with Alba, l.cgoiid <>t Horatii and Curiatii. § 4. W ai' with 
Ktvuscans, I’niiishment df IMrtfus iMifletius, § 5. Forced inigi'ation of 
, Albans to Ivonie. § (3. War with Sabines. ^ § 7. Curia Ilostilia, ^ S. 
I)eath of Tulliis. § H, 10 Flection of Ancc.s Maii rirs : his institutions. 
§11. Subjunafion of Southern I;atinin : increase of Ihunan cilizens. §12. 
I’ons Sublicius : Janiculinn : Ostia. § Id. Death of Ancus. 

1. Fro.\i the reigns of Ihnimlus and Nuiiia, tlie reputed fouii- 
lers of home and all her early institutions, we pass to that of 
iwo Kings, also a Roman auv^ja Sahine, who swelled the numbers 
d the Roman people by the addition of large bodies of Latins, 
nany of whom were transferred from their own eities by force; 
d’ persuasion. These Kiiigs pro[)arod the way for the more ex- 
iiisive political changes attributed to their successors. 

§ 2. An Interregnum again ensued after the death of Niima. 
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But ill no long time the Burgesses met, and chose to be their 
king Tullus Hostilius, a Roman, whose grandsire had been a 
captain in the army of Romulus, llis reign of two-and- thirty 
years was as bloody and warlike as that of Numa had been calm 
and peaceful. The acts attribut-ed to him are, first, the esta- 
blishment of the Latins of Alba in Rome, and secondly, the crea- 
tion of judges to try matters of life and death in place of the 
king, called (Juajstorcs Parricidii. The famous Legends which 
follow give the reasons for both these matters. 

§ 3. The chief war of^ullus was against the Albans. It broke 
out thus. The lands of Rome and Alba rnarr/ied together, that 
is, they liordered one u[)on the other, and the borderers of both 
nations liad frequent (piarrels and plundered one anotiier. King 
Tiillun took up the cause of his people, and demanded restitu- 
tion of the booty taken by the Albans from Cluilius, the Dictator 
of Alba, who replied that his people had suffered to the full as 
much from tlie Romans as they of Rome from the xVlbans. 
Since, then, neither party would make satisfaction, war was de- 
clared. (dnilins first led out his army and encamped within 
five miles of Rome, at a place afterwards called the Fossa Clnilia, 
where he died, and the Albans chose Mettns Fuffetius to be 
Dictator in his stead. Meanwhile Tullus, on his part, had 
marched into the territory of the Allians, and ^Mettus returned 
to give him Vtattle. But when the two armies were drawn up ; 
ready to tight, Mettus pro^iosed that the <juarrel should be de- ^ 
cided by the combat of chann)ions chosen from each army, aid i 
Tullus agreed to the proposal. Now it chanced tliat there were | 
three brothers in each army, cipial in age, strength, and valour, j 
Horatii was the name of the three* Roman brethren, Curiatii of 
the Alban.* These weni chosen to be the champions, and an 
agreement was made, with solemn rites, that victory should hr 
adjudged to that peo[)le whose champions should coiu[uer in tin- : 
strife. Then the two armies sate down opposite one another as i 
spectators of the combat, but not like common siiectators, for ' 
each man felt that the question at issue was whether Rome was ^ 
to be mistress of Alba or Alba of Rome. Long and bravely | 
fought all the cliampions. At length all the Curiatii wen- I 
grievously wounded ; but of the Horatii two lay dead upon tin- 
plain, while the third was yet untouched. 8o the surviving Ho 
ratius, seeing that, single-handed, 1^ could not prevail, pretended 
to flee before his three opponents. They pursued liiin, each as 
he was able ; the most vigoi’ous was foremost ; he that had lost | 

* In another torni of the legend, the names are reversed. It may be pn- ^ 
s limed* that rlus is the Latin version, while tlie received form is the K’oniai* | 
Each r.ation would wish to claim the conqneroi'. I 
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most blood lagged behind. And when lloratius saw that they 
were far separate one from another, he turned about and smote 
the first pursuer ; so likewise the second ; and lastly he slew the 
third. Then the nomaiis were adjudged victoi'ious. 

lint a sad event followed to damp their joy. lloratius ^\•as 
returning home with the spoils of the slauglitered three borne 
in triumph before him, when, outside the Capuan gate,* he met 
his sister. Alas ! she liad been betrotheil to one of the Ali)an 
brethren, and now she beheld his bloody vestments adoriiing the 
triumph of her bix^tlier, and she wept aloud before all the army. 
But when lloratius saw this, he was so angered that he took his 
sword and stabbed her where she stood. 

^ Now ah, both Senate and Begple, were shocked at this unnatural 
deed ; and tliough they owed so much to lloratius, tliey ordered 
iiim to be tried before two Judges appointed by the King. These 
Judges found lloratius guilty, and condemned him to be “ hanged 
I witli a rope,” according to tlie law ; nor had they power to lighten 
I his punisliment. But lloratius appealed to the People, and they 
I pardoned him, because he had fought so well for tliem, and be- 
ll cause old lloratius, the father, entreated for him, and said that 
I his daughter had been riglitly slain, and that he would himself 
have slain her, as he had a right to do, because he was her father ; 
for by the old Koman law the father had this terrible power over 
hjs children. But to atone for the bloodshed, the father wuis 
ordered to make ccrtaii; sacrifices at the public expense ; and 
^ the heads of the Horatian (lens continued to offer these sacri- 
fices ever afteiwvards. 

§ 4. Thus it w'as that the Albans became subjects of King 
Tullus, and they were bound to assist him in wair against his 
enemies ; and he soon called iqx)!! them to follow him against 
the Etruscai^s of Veii and Fidencc. So Mcttus Fuffetius came 
to his aid wdth a brave army ; but in the battle Mettus stood 
aloof upon a hill witli his army, waiting to see which party 
; should prevail. The Homans were so hard pressed that the 
king, to stay the alarm, vowed temples in case of victory to Pale- 
ness and Panic-fear (Pallor et Pavor). At length the battle wuis 
won, and then the Alban Dictator came down and pretended to 
be on tbeir side. But Tullus took no notice, and summoned all 
the Albans to come next day to consult on public affairs. So 
they came, as to a peacefnj assembly, with no arms in their 
hands, when suddenly the Roman legion closed around them, 
and they could neither fight nor fiee. Then Tullus rebuked the 
Albans, bi»t said tliat he wa>uld only punish their chief, for tliat 

• * It may bo noted that there wa.'< no < 'ripnan Bate (Porta Papeiia) till* after 

Hie building of the walls of Servius 'rulPms. 
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ho was tlie most guiity. And he took Mettus and bound him 
by the arms and logs to two four-horsed chariots ; and the cha- 
riots, being drawn dideront ways, tore tlie unhappy wretcli 
asunder. 

. ; ' ; §5. Then Tullus gave orders that tlie city of Alba should be 

e dismantled, and that all its burges.ses with their clients should 

-■i migrate to Rome. It was sad to leave their fathers’ homes and 

the temples of their fathers’ gods. Yet was their new^ abode no 
strange city. Had not Rome been founded by All)an princes ? 
and did not the Quirites keep up the eternal tire of Vesta and 
worship the Latin Jupiter Nor did Tullus treat them as eiu-- 
mies, but gave them tlie Crclian Hill for their (piarter ; and he 
built a palace for himself on the sa^ie hill and dwelt in the midst 
of them: he also made the heads -of chief Allian families bur- 
gesses of Rome, and placed some of their chief men in the Senate*. 

§ (). After this he also made war against the Sabines; and in 
fulfilment of a vow which lie made in the stress ot battle, he 
celeb)rated his victory hy establisliing the games of the Saturnalia 
and 0|)alia in honour of the Latin god Saturnus and the god- 
dess ()})S. 

§ 7. To Tullus Hostilius likewise is attributed the building 
> the Senate-house, called from him thcLuria llostilia. It stood on 

• ^ the edge of the C<n‘htium facing the Ralatine ; and in a building 

erected on the same spot at a later time, and bearing the same 
name, the Senate continued to hold their ordinary nu'ctings till 
1 tlie days of Julius CVesar. 

^ 8. tint amid his triumphs and successes Tullus rendered not 
meet reverence to the gods. The people of Rome were smitten 
:! by a plague, and the King himself fell ill of a lingei'ing disease. 

( Then he bethought him to seek counsel of Jupiter, after the 

ij manner of Iving Numa. But when he took his station u})on the 

* ji Aventine, and (jndeavoured to di’aw forth the father of the gods 

from heaven, lightnings descended, as to Numa, but with de- 
■ stroying force, so that lie himself was smitten and his house 

' i'; burnt down. His reign had lasted two-and-thirty years. 



§ 9. After a short interregnum, the Burgesses chose Ancus 
Martius to bo King, a Sabine noble, son of a daughter of King 
Numa. His reputation was worthy of his descent ; and his hrst 
act was to order the laws of his venerated grandsire to be written 
out fair on a white board and set \ip for all to read in the Foruiu- 
He also ;nade a^>rison for criminals in the rock beneath thai 
side of the Saturnian Hill which overhangs the Ferum, — tlie 
saiiie whi<Ji was afterwards enlarged by King Servius Tullius.* 
and cfdled ifter him the Tullianum. 
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§ 10. AiicuB was a lover of peace ; but lie did not shrink from 
war, when war was necessary to protect the honour of the 
Roman name. But even in matters of war he showed that reve- 
rence for law and order, which was his ruling characteristic. 

For he created a college of sacred Heralds, called Fetiales, whose 
business it was to demand reparation for injuries in a regular 
and formal manner,* and in case of refusal to declare war by 
hurling a spear into the enemy’s land. 

^11. His chief wars were with the Latin cities of the neigh- 
bourhood. He took Politorium, and destroyed it ; and reduced 
to subjection all the Latin shore, or that part of I.atium which 
lies between Rome and the sea. The heads of families in these 
^Latin cities, after the example set liy Tullus Hostilius, were 
made Roman citizens : and to such as cho.se to settle in Lome 
Aliens assigned IMount Aventine for a dweHing-[)laee, so that 
thus a hfth hill was added to the other four. In this way the 
city of Rome was greatly increased, and large numbers added to 
its citizens ; while by the wars of Tullus and Ancus the power of 
the Ijatins was pro[)ortionably diminished. 

But the Latins whom Ancus made citizens of Rome, were not, 
like the Albans in the time of Tullus, ^lut on an equality with 
the old Burgesses. Most of them continued to reside in their 
own small cities, subject to Roman authority.. They formed a 
ijcw element in the state —being neither Patrons nor Clients— 
of which we shall speak more at length in our account of Tar- 
(luinius I’riscus. It is probably this encoui’agement of a free 
people, who were not bound by the ties of Clientship to any | 
Patron, that leads A'irgil to speak of Ancus as ‘‘too much | 
rejoicing in popidar favour.”! j 

§ 12. Other works of utility are attributed to Ancus ^lartius. |j 
He is said to have made tlie first bridge over tlie Tiber. It was | 
Vaiilt of wooden piles (subliccc), and hence was called the Pons p 
Suldicius. In order to ju-event it being broken down by the 
Etruscans who lived on the other side of tlie Tiber, he fortified | 
Janiculum, where his grandsirc Numa lay buried. He also built | 
the town of Ostia at the mouth of the river, which long con- I 
tinned to be the principal haven of the Roman peoyjle. | 

§ 13. Ho died in peace after a prosperous reign of four-and- | 
twenty years. 

* We find, however, that tlie same formality was observed by I'lillus 
Mostilins in declaring; war again.st Alha: see § M. 

f “ Qnem juxta .seqiiitur jaetantior Ancus, 

• Nunc quoque jam niminm gaudens popularibus auris.” 

» ' ' \Tr(J., Am. vi. 810. 
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§ 1. Sons of Ancus sot aside. §2. Early liistory of TAkQriMUS riHsci'S. 
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§ 5. Social state before reforms of Tarquin. Patricians or Patrons, (’lients, 
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Opposition of Patricians. Legend of Attus Navins. §9. Plan modified. 
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(Jensus. Prejwnderating inlluence of property. § 17. Plebs made ])art of 
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§ 19. Four of (bty. § 20. Sixteen of Country. § 21. Only Plebeians 
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§ 1. The lir^t trace of liereditary succesnion in the RoiniUi 
nioiiarcby iD|Kjar.s with Ancua. fie was gi*an(lson to Nuina, and 
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according do one legend conspired to take away the life of his 
predecessor Tullus. But the legends, after the death of Ancus, 
all make the notion of hereditary right an essential element in 
the succession. Ancus had left two sons, as yet hoys. But 
when they grew up, and found the throne occupied by a stranger, 
they took measures for asserting their right. It is of this stranger 
that we must now speak. He is known to all by tlie name of 
T ARQ U INI us PrLSCUS. 

§ 2. Tarquiniiis had been a citizen of Tarquinii, a city of 
Etruria. But it was said that his father was a Greek nobleman 
of Corinth, Demaratus by name, who had tied from his native 
land, because the power had fallen into the hands of a tyrannical 
^oligarchy.’*' The son had become a Bucumo oi* Chief at Tar- 
(juinii, had gained great wealth, and married a noble Etruscan 
lady, Tana'iiiil by name. Both himself and his wife were eager 
for power and honour ; and, as they co\dd not satisfy their de- 
sires at home, they determined to try their fortune in the new 
city on the Tilier, where their countryman Cieles VilHuma and 
his followers had already settled. f Therefore they set out for 
home ; and when they had reached the Mount Janicidum, in full 
view of the city, an eagle came down with gentle swoop and took 
the cap fi*om oil' the head of Tarcpiin, and then, wheeling round 
him, replaced it. His wife Tanaquil, skilled in auguiy, like all 
Jbhe Etruscans, interpreted this to be an omen of good. ‘‘The 
eagle,” she said, ‘‘ was a messenger from heaven ; it had resitored 
the cap as a gift of the gods ; her husband would surely rise to 
honour and power.” Thus it was that he came to settle in | 
Rome, probably among his countrymen on the (^a'lian Hill. He \ 
took the Latin name of Lucius Tanpiinius Triscus and by liis ; 
riches and his cleverness and goodwill he gained the favour of ' 
King Ancus, and was made guardian of his children. 

But lie used the power so gotten in his own favour ; and the ■ 
[)eople chose him to be their king. | 

§ 8. It needs some explanation to show how Tarquin, being I 
an Etruscan strangin*, came to be chosen king of Home: for in | 
all likelihood he belonged to the Tribe of the Lucei'cs ; and this i 
Tribe had hitherto lieen held subordinate. The Ramnians of the I 
Palatine and Titians of the Quirinal had kept power in their own | 
hands ; and the Kings Inid been chosen by turns from these two | 
Tribes. Romulus and Tullus were Ramnians ; Numa and Ancus | 

* Meiitificd by the Romans with the Batchiadcs ineiitionod by Herodotus. I 
t Chapt. i. § 11. Anotlier leg(‘iui makes Cades i/oinujcr than Tarquin. | 
Compare ^ 12, and Chapt. v, § li. . | 

X Another form of tlie legend takes no notice of his Etruscan origin, and | 
gives him to wife a person bearing the undeniably fAttin name of (Aaia Cjrcilia. | 
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were Titians. Also, Ronuilus had chosen only 200 elders into 
the Senate ; of whom 100 were first chosen from the Romans or 
Ramnians of the Palatine, and 100 afterwai-ds from the Sabines 
or Titians of the Quirinal ; and there were no Lueerians in the 
Senate, except perhaps some few that King Tulliis had added 
from the Alban families, which he settled in the Cielian Hill. 
Moreover, Nurna did not admit the Burgesses of the Liicerian 
Tribe into the sacred offices which he made. For, uinler tlie 
Chief Pontifex, there were but four other Pontifices, two for the 
Ramnians and two for the Titians. So, under the Chief Flameii 
of Jove, there were but two Flamens, one belonging to the 
Roman or Bamnian god Mars, the other to him who had Ix'conu; 
a god by the Sabine name of (^uirinus. Likewise, he had made , 
but four Augurs, and four Vestal Virgins ; two for the Ihimnians, 
and two for tlie Titians ;* and Tullus llostilius had appointed 
but two Judges to represent him in deciding cases of life and 
death. The Luceres, thei’efore, were held in small account ; and 
no doubt in the Comitia Curiata they were always outvoted by 
the other two Tribes ; for they had but loCuiFe to the 20 of the 
other two. 

But of late the Taicercs had been waxing in power. The 
Albans had been added to their ranks ; and no doubt this addi- 
tion had made them more Latin, more like the oilier Romans, 
and less like the Etru.scans. Tt miglit well be, therefore, that. 
Tanpiin was able by their means to raise himself to the kingly 
power. At all events, we may be sure that the four first Kings 
ap^iear as re[>rcrsentatives of the two elder Tribes ; and that tin; 
three last belonged to the Luceres. 

^ 4. Tarquin soon began to use his ])ower to raise those by 
whom lie had rn’sen : for he ina<le the Luceres almost eipial in 
dignity t-) the two old Tribes. First he chose lOOfri'sli members 
into the Senate, who (we cannot doubt) were all of the Lucerian 
Tribe ; so that now the Senate consisted of BOO. Then, he in- 
creased the number of Vestal Virgins to six ; the two new ones 
being (it is jiresumed) Lucerian. Rut the inliucnce of the old 
Triljcs in the colleges of Pontifices, Augurs, and Flamens appears 
to have been too strong to allow him to make similar alterations 
here. These remained according to the numbers fixed by Numa 
for a great many years. 4t 


I ♦ It lias been ahendy noticcMl that the iniiiiber B frcipiently ro(;urs in tht* 

! '|b (-.'irly hi.stoi'y of Boino (c. i. § 0 and § L'J). Rut this number is suddenly 
\ -S interrupted, and (as appears from the text) ‘2 became tlu; ruling unit of coni- 
I 'Ik binatiou. The latter number .seems to h.ave been the favourite of die Latins: 

T (Jhapt. {. ^ ].% Note. Probably this clnuigc must be attributed to the 
, .’ominaist irfin i of the t>i‘o elder tribc.s. 
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§ 5. Tarqiiin, however, was not satisfied with sirnplw raising 
his Lucerian friends to an ecjuality with the Jhirgesses of tlie old 
'Tribes . He designed to make otlier alterations in the state, 
larger and more im[)ortant. To explain these we must go back 
to the institutions attributed to Uomulus. The whole body of 
the [)eo[)le had been divided (as we saw) into two great classes. 
Patrons and (di(‘nts. 'The (dients or vassals being Avholly de- 
pendent U])on their Patrons, had no part in the l^ody Politic, 
nor had they the right of r<,,nnihiiint (as it was called), that is, 
the right of iuteiauarrying witli their Patrons, The Patrons 
alone, therefore (we i-e[)eat', ma<le u[) the l\)])\dus or Body 
Tolitie of Pome : these only were members of the Three Tribes ; 
fh(‘se only voted in the Comitium by their Curiie, when they 
chose their Kings or made laws. xVt first, then, there were only 
two classes of free men at Rome, Patrons and (Jlients ; and all the 
[)ower was in the hands of the l?atrons. 

These Patrons or Lords also took the Jiame of jxitr'-s or 
/xftririi, Fathers or Patricians. In after times the name of 
Patres was confined to the senators, and the descendants of the 
old p>atrons or [)atres werci called Patricians, i’he Ikitricians 
were at this time the same as tlui Burgesses. 

The Patricians were divided into certain private associations, 
called (r'-nfas, which wc.may translate Houses or Clans. All the 
mend)ers of each (Jens were called ffottihs ; and they bore tin; 
same name, whicli always ended in -/c.s ,* as for instance, every 
mchd.)er of the Julian Gens was a Julius ; eveiy member of the 
Cornelian Gens was a Cornelius, and so on. Now in every Gens 
there were a nund)er of lunnHi< x^ which were distinguislied by a 
name added to the name of the Gens. Thus the »^cipios, Sullas, 
Ciniias, Cethegi, Leiituli were all Families of the ( Cornelian Gens. 
-Lastly, every person of every Family was denoted by a name pre- 
fixed to the name of the (^ens. The name of the 2)ei’son was, in 
atin, priViiomcn ; that of the Gens or House, nonixn ; that of the 
Faindy, c.oijnornxn. Thus Cains Julius Cicsar was a person of the 
lesar Family in the Julian Gens ; Taicius Cornelius v^eipio was a 
)erson of the Scipio Family in the Cornelian Gens ; and so forth, 
'heir prjenomen, or fore-name, was (Jaius or Lucius, etc. ; their 
loineii or name Julius, Corneli^, etc,; their cognomen or sur- 
lame (Jossar, Scipio, etc. These Gentes may be compared to the 
cottish Clans, in which there are many Pkmiilies, as in the Clan 
ainpbell there are the great Families of Argyle and Breadalbane 
nd others. • 

^^Tiether the Gentes wore /)riginally connected by blood or 
<>t, is hard to say.* But whether it was so or no, it is certain 
♦ See tlie disc*ii.ssion in N i< bnnr, i. p. 3‘b ko.. 
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that they ceased to be so, just as in the Scottish Clans. But they 
were bound together by certaiw private sacred rites called sacra 
<jeutilkw, of which we have seen one exan>ple in the case of the 

Horatian Gens.* ^ , 

The Patrons or Patricians, then, alone belonged to (.elites, ana 
these only might intermarry with each other. If a Patrician 
married a Client, their issue could not take the patrician rank, or 
become a member of his parent’s house ; because the Clients ha. I 
not the comiubium, or right of marriage with their Patrons. 

But as time went on, there arose a third class ot freemen 
at Koine, who wore neither Patrons nor Clients-neithcr lords 
over vassals, nor vas.sals dciicndent upon lords. Ihese werp 
called Plelioians, and their general name was Plebs, or the Com- 
monalty. They were like the Clients, iii that they had no pait 
ill the government, in that they were o.xcluded from the patrician 
houses, and eoulil not intermarry with the Patricians, but they 
were unlike the Clients, in that they were (luito free and inde- 
pendent, subject to no lord, except the kmg .and the laws. 

^ S (i. Now oomc.s the question— How did this 1 lebs or (.om- 
mons come into being ? How came there to be Plebeians in the 
time of Tarquinius Priscus, whereas tliero were at all events 
hwt few in the time of Bomulus ? • 

It is probable that at the first settlement of the city Hierc 
were a number of peo])lo previously dwelling about the feeven 
Hills, who were made subject without becoming Clients. These 
were the origin.al Plebeians, that is, free men without political 
rights. Their numbers were afterwards much mcreased m 
various ways. First, a Patron might marry a Client s daughter, 
or a Client might many a Patrician lady, and then the children 
would be neither Patricians nor Clients. Again, a Pation might 
die and leave no heir.s, and then all his Clients would become 
independent, having no lord. But tine third class was mainly 
formed by the addition of Latins, who were not powerful enough 
to gain admittance into the patrician Contes and Tubes 
Tulhis, we remember, brought the Albans to Kome, and admitted 
their chief families into the patrician ordeiu But theio were 
many families that were not so admitteth Howevei, the „ e 
increase of this kind took pla#whon Kmg Aliens peopled the 
Aventine with. Latins, and conquered all the countY ‘ 

Home and the Sea. ‘All new settlers who wore not, hko t o 
Albans, admitted into the ranks of the 

burgesses of conquered towns who continued to ^ 

swelled the number of the Plebepms or Commons of Komc.t 

t bl'the’mi.Mltag.s., the free towns of lt.vly an.f fichmnny had a population 
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And as the great addition is reputed to have taken place in the 
reign of Aliens, lie was held to be the father of the Plehs, and 
is (as we have before noted) represented by Virgil as exulting in 
]) 0 ]iular ap])lause. But yet he gave them no part in the State.; 
they lived like strangers at Koine, subject to no lord, as the 
Clients were, and yet, like them, without any rights or power as 
citizens. 

§ 7. Now Tanpiinius Priscus saw that, sooner or later, these 
families of the (kniimons must gain power in the State. Many 
of them were rich ; many of them had been noble in the old 
Latin cities from which they had been brought to Rome, or in 
Jihose which had become subject to Rome. Tarquin therefore 
determined to raise a certain numher of these plebeian families 
to patrician rank, just as Tullus liad raised many of tlie Alban 
families, lie [iroposed to do this by doubling the number of 
the Patrician Tribes, so that they sliould be six instead of three. 
The three new Tribes were to be made up of Plebeian Gentes, 
and were to be called after himself and his chief friends. 

§ 8. But the citizens of the two old l^itrician Tribes, the 
bamnes and Tities, already angry at seeing the Luceres raised 
nearly to an equality with themselves, opposed this new plan 
most fiercely. There was a famous Titian augur, called Attus 
Mavius, who came forward and plainly forbade the whole thing 
in the name of the Gods. 

The story goes that TaiHpiin laughed at the augur, and 
bade him tell by his auguries whether what he then had 
in his mind was possible to bo done. And when the 
augur said it was possible, then said the King, I was thinking 
that thou should’st cut this whetstone asunder with a razor : 
nhw let me see whether thy auguries will help thee.” Where- 
upon Attus took the. razor and cut the whetstone asunder. At 
this the King gi-eatly marvelled, and promised tliat he would not 
disobey the Gods. 

§ f). But though Tarquin no longer thought of making new 
Patrician Tribes with new names, he did what in reality came to 
the same thing ; for he added his favourite ITebeian Gentes to 
each of •the three Tribes, so that each Tribe consisted of two 
parts, — the Old Ranmes and tfie New, the Old Titles and the 

•a privikgeJ Cittadini or Burgesses, corresponding to the lloman Patricians, 
fhese had their \ assals or Clients. And besides these two classes, there was 
:ibvays a numerous class who were neither Burgesses nor Bependeiits. In 
J'ennany these Plebeians were called Pfalilbiirger, or Burgesses of the Pale, 
>!cause wero allowed to lice within the jxde of the cift/, but not to enjoy 
civic rights. They very much corresponded to the Propel vtes of the (iato 
'inong the Jews. 8ce Niebuhr. 
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New, the Old Liicores and the New, and there were in reality 
six Patrician Tribes, though they bore only three ininies as 
l)efore ; and the new Patricians were called the Fathers ol tlic 
Moungor (dans, Put res Alinonnn. 

" Thus the chief Plebeians were numbered among the Patrician 
families, and became part and parcel of the Populus or body 
Politic of Rome ; and were entitled to vote in the ( 'omitia 
Curiata. But the mass of the Plebeians remained, as (4‘ old, 
excluded from all share in the State. 

Tarcpiinius also doubled the centuries of Knights, Once they 
had been doubled by Tullus, so tin.'y were two hundred in 
each century or S([uadron, and six hundi'ed in all. After tlie. 
addition made by Taiapiinius they amounted to twelve hundred. 
The new (.'enturies i-etained the old names, just as in th(3 Tribes, 
the (did and New Ramnes, and so on; and no doubt tlu.'y were 
enrolled from the new Tribes. 

§ Bt When Tanpiin had thus attached the Plel eians to the 
state, by raising some and giving hopes to all, he led forth Ids 
army against the Sabines. Me conquered them, and took their 
town (Jollatia, which he gave in charge to Ids nephew Lgerius 
(the Ne(idy), who was so called because he was lelt destitute to 
the charge of his uncle Tarquin. The son of Kgcrius took the 
name of (.'ollatinus. 

He also made war against the cities of ijatium, which had not 
been conquered by Ancus Martins. And he was so successful 
in his wars and treatie.s, that all the old Latin communities !^ub- 
ndtted to Rome as thcii* sovereign state. 

His authority was also recognised l>y many of his Etruscan 
compatriots ; and he is said first to have introduced at Rome 
the Etruscan ensigns of royal dignity, the golden crown and 
sce[)tre, the ivoi’y chair, and the robe striped with violet colour. 

§ 11. But what made the reign of Tanpdnius Priscus most 
famous w(‘i'e the gi'eat works by which he imj)roved the city. 
The bounds of the Roman Forum had already been fixed in part 
by the buildings of Numa and Tullus Hostilius. Jhit Tarquin 
completed them for ever by building booths or shops along the 
northern and southern sides. J And in the valley between the 

* “ bainiies priini ct socuivdi,” etc. 

t Livy and others tell us that 'farquin only doubled the Centuries of 
Kmjhts. But this (no doubt) is an error arising from the three Centuries 
of knight bearing the same name with the three patrician fribos. kestiis 
(p. 169) says: “ Cufn 7\irq*iini>fs Prisexs instiintiis TRllU's a HqxviIo nvifare 
rvlh t/’ etc. : and ]>. •‘)44-, civitus Jionmivi in sex est disfributti partes^ in ^ 
priii'tos sccuh-'losqxa '.rifienseSf Ilduvnes^ LneeresJ'' (4. also Dionys. (iii. 71, / 2)) 
who spenlzs d' ^uXa,) thus confounding the two accounts. 

I Those on the northern .side were rebuilt first, and hence were called 
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Palatine and AveiPino he Corrucd the (drcus i\laxiinus, ur ^reat 
raee-conrse, for tlie celehration of the Koinan or fh-eat (lames. 

lie also vowed a temple to Jiii)iter on the Satiii'inan Hill, and 
hc-aii to level tlie oTouiid at the lower extremity, whcn-e it here 
the name of the Tari)ei:ui Hill. But this great huilding was 
reserved for another to eom[)lete. 

One remarkahle work remains to be mentioned, whieh even 
to the present day preserves the immiory of Taniuin. This 
was the ( loaea Maxima, or great di'ain, which ran fi‘om the 
valley of the (Jircns Maximus, and joined the Tiber below the 
island. The |)urpos(i of this great work was to carry off the 
wat(i]‘8 which collected in stagnant ])ools in the gi-ound to the 
west of the Palatine Hill, which was known by the name of 
the Vcdabrum. Put its size and execution bear witness to the 
power and greatness of the monarch wlio i)1aiined it. ft is 
formed in a semicircular vault, measuring nearly fourteen feet 
in diameter, and consists of three concentric arches, each corn- 
j)os('d of hewn blocks of hard volcanic stone.* M ho’e it enters 
the river, the cpiay i>s formed by a wall of the same kind of 
nmso'irv.f l4o admirable is the workmanship, that at the present 
day, thougli the stones are kept in their place simply by their 
own weight, without mortar or cement, not one block has been 
(\is[)laccd in tlft part of it which has been explored, and a 
knife-blade can hardly be inserted between the joints.J Similar 
works are found among the ruiiKal (htics of ancient Ktruria *, 
and from that country doubtless came the artificers capable of 
ixf^cuting such a wo;‘k.|| 

§ 12. The legend of Tarcpiin’s death is one of the most famous 
in tlie early Poman annals. It runs thus. lie had a favourite 
called Ser\ ins Tullius, a young man whom some said was born of 
a female Latin slave taken at ('orniculum ; wlicreas others said 


Nova-, while those on the soiitli side retained the iinine of 'fahe 
'eteres even to (’icero’s time. Actukin. iv. 22 : “ Ut n q>n. s>ih 


faherna 

[.V,:. 

soiciii. non fcrunt . . ., 1 vterina . . . iinihrdin ,sccnfns cst. 

* A kind onoph'is or tufa, foini<l near Home, according to Piocclii ((| noted 
by Dr. Arnold). ^ ^ , . 

t d'his wall is almost concealed by a facing ot latt'r brick-voik, as is 
shown iip the woodcut at the ln*ad ol this chapter, 

X Another Ploaca fiorn the great Cloaca under the Forum was dis( (.v< ied 
by excavations in the year 1742. This is prol)ably the drain alluded to h} 
•Ivivenal (Sat. v. 104), when he .speaks ot a tisli 

“ pingnis tonente cloaca, 

Et solitiis media' cryiitam penetrare Suburae.” 

But it appem s to be huill of travortiiu), a soft limestone fi (tm the neighhom- 
hood of Tivoli, which was not used till a late ].eriod in Roman liiiildings.— 
Xiebvihr, V(d. i. p. 092. 

II See the woodcut at the close of the Chapter. 
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he was no Latin, but an Etruscan called Mastarna, who had 
come to Rome, like TaRiuiu himself, and assumed a Latin 
name.* Servius had tlie same plans as Tarqiiin liimself, and 
afterwards (as we shall see) executed much which that King 
was unable to perform, whence we may conclude tliat he was 
either a Lucerian or a member of one of tlie Latin houses 
which had lately been raised to Patrician rank. Now it was 
thought that this young man would most likely be chosen King, 
when Tanpiinius was dead. Whereupon the sons of Aneus 
Martins, who had borne patiently the reign of Tanpiin, resolved | 
that they would seize tlie crown ; and probably they were urged J 
on by their brethren the Tities and otliei'S of the older Gentes^ | 
who could not l)ear that another upstart should be King. 8o | 
they procured two countrymen, who pretended to have acpiarrel, I 
and came before the King as if to seek for judgment ; and while I 
one of them was speaking, the other smote the King on the head | 
with an. axe, so that he fell dead. P>iit the lictors seized tlie 
murderers ; and Tamuiuil the Queen shut up the palace, and 
gave out that the King was not dead, but only wiiiinded. Then > 
she sent for Servius Tullius, and exhorted him to assume the 
royal robe, and go forth with the lictors in kingly state to judge 
causes in the King's name. Thus Tarquinius Priscus died after | 
a reign of eight-and-thirty years. And after a^ime his death | 
was made known, and Servius Tullius became King in his place, 1 
without being regularly chosen by the Assembly of the (hiriie. ' | 

§ 13. Skrvius Tullius was the best and wisest of all the Kiii^s, S 
and his reign is a history of the greatest changes that took })lace I 
among the riomaii peojile during the whole time of the kingly I 
government, llis wars were few, though we hear that he overcame 1 
the people of Veil and other Etruscan cities. His chief glory 1 
came from his new institutions for the good government of the | 
people, which in a manner completed what Tarquinius Priscus 1 
had begun. | 

§ 14. We have already spoken of the growth of the Plebs or | 
Commons, a third class, belonging neither to the Patricians nor 
the Clients : and shown how Tarquinius raised the richest and 
most powerfid houses of this class to be members of the Patri- 
cian Tribes. But still the mass of the Plebs continued to 
live as before ui)on the Aventine, without having art or part 
in the affairs of the Roman People. The Populus or Body 

* The Btruscaii legend, which makes JVlastarna or Servius a comrade of 
Cades Vibeuna, rests on the autliority of a .speech of the Ihnpcror Claudius, '» 
which was insenbed on a brass tablet, and is now preserved (though so placed 
that no one cari read it) in the* Museum at Lyons. 
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Politic still consisted only of PatriSians ; but the Plebeians 
were every day increasing in numbers and wealth, and it was to 
be feared that if they were much longer shut out from all part 
in public aftairs, they might rise against the i atricians and take 
by force what they could not get as a free gift, and so the Aven- . 
tine wovdd become the chief place of Rome instead ot the Palatine. 

Sorvius took measures to guard against this danger by admitting 
the Plcl)eians into full citizenship, and made ihcm in great niea- 
sui-e ecpial to their Patrician brethren. The way he took was this. 

§ lo. It was not ])roposed to raise the plebeian families to 
patrician rank and make tluea mend)ers of the Curiae, but to 
create a new popular Assembly which was to include all the citi- 
zens, Patricians and Plebeians alike. The whole form, divisions, 
and nature of this Assembly was military. It was called the 
Pxorcitus ; it met in the Field of Mars outside the city; the 
members of it appear( 3 d in the arms of their respective divisions, 
and gave tlu!ir votes in tlie. same manner. Of this we shall find 
full i)roof as we go on. 

Rut it was not all free Romans who were admitted even into 
this Assembly. A great division was made between those who 
iiad inde})endent means of living (locupletes, or assidui*), and 
those who had no suhicieiit property (proletarii). The former 
were required to have at least 11,000 ases’ worth ot land or house 
property, and these alone were included in the new Assembly of 
Servius. 

The locupletes appeared in the Assembly in live great Classes, \ 

; or armed bodies, which were distinguislicd by their Census or 
i amount of rateable property in land ; tiie richest formed the 
First Class, the next richest the Second Class, and so on. Then 
each of the live Classes’ was subdivided into a number of Cen- | 
turies (u* companies, of which one half consisted ol juniores, or 
! men within the age of military sewvice (17 to 4o), the other half 
[ of seniores, or men between 4o and 00. f The hirst Class ap- 
peared in full armour, olfensive and defensive ; the h^econd Class 
was less completely armed, and so on till we come to the hifth 
Class, which wore no defensive armour, and .served as light troops, 
slingers, archers, and the like. 

At the head of the five Classes stood the Horsemen or Knights 

* Assidnns is said to be derived ahasse dando^ becausi all who were included 
in the Classes had to pay the tax. 

t Occasional .service might be required of the Seniores. Alter OO tliey 
were superannuat<ifl. And, as they could not .‘'Crvo, neither could they vote in 
the Ceniuriale A.ssembly ; a strange provision, that wa.s in force in Cicero s 
'• time. See his oration pro Sext. Uoscio Ainerino, c. 85. Such old men 
(sexagenarii) were therefore called deponiani, because they covdd not pass the 
gangway (pons) which led into the v<rt.ing-booth (ovilc). 
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(eqvlites). Sorvius fovind^six (Vuiturie-H already existing, eacli 
containing 200 men, as they had V)een left by Tar(\uinius Pviscus, 
and all these six Centuries were Patricians, as has Ix^en shown. 
To these Serviiis added twelve Centuries nio?‘e, the members of 
which were chosen from the best Plelnhun families. These were 
the horsemen of the army, amounting in all to 3()00 men. They 
were allowed a ho?-se at tlie public expense, with a certain yearly 
sum for maintaining it. 

Besides these there wen; two Centuries of car|)enters and 
smitlis (fabi’i tignarii et rerarii) for engineering ])ur])(>ses, with 
three uf trum})etei‘s ami liorn-))Iowors. Tiie former, l)eing skil- 
ful workmen, were thouglit wortliy of Isoing associated with the 
first (dass ; the latter l>elojiged to the liftli. Tlie ITolotarians 
also we]-e throwii into a single century and added to the fifth 
(dass.* 


hiieli was the eelel)i*a.ted assembly known by the name of the 
( OMITLV CuNTU HI ATA, or General Assemil)ly of the tkaduries. 

§ U). The Census oi* assessment of property in the above mili- 
tary classification was made solely with regard to land and all 
that we call real [)roi)erty. No account was taken of slaves, cattle, 
precious metals, furniture, and all that we call jiersonalty, till a 
much later [)erio(l. 

The purpose of this ( kmsus was twofold : first, to raise a tri- 

I he siihjoiiied table will make it easy to ])er(:eive tlx'se aii aii'^eiiK-Dts at 
a glance, as they are given by hivy: — 


, _ ! CcnMir-, or .\iiii; 4 . 

j J’n>|nTty,^ri l.iiinl. (Vniurji*,. I _ - 

. , j n.'fiiiHivr. ! <.)lHnsiv('. 

b 1 ^"'!'"' • ri.lri< ii,n- 4 -lv: I'll Vi. ian — III 1 lilli hVii t, ' $ 

j | ^ J «S, j„„j| gg:;;;,""'' 

I i-.i ; 

n, I f'l-. w J ‘ /"■*>, (lOO I.KfH !in<l lip- I , . f I _ 

Sc* ikJ ^ ( a .‘‘fiiiori s -f 10 .Ii-.nions — - iO i/ i^IhVIiJ, ,1 

II prt'iiv( 8 . ■ ■'‘penr. 

J liinl ( lii.,s - I j ( , 1 '* >=oii..rih 4 - lu hiiiicm* -u. V >0 j | | Sword miii 

Fourih CiiirtA- ) 1 (1 IP Sinion-i^q. 10 .Umiortw -- 20 1 UclrniaU) ) 

I I mono asiH iin.l up- pvUm. 

can's, I im.ri- pro- I . 1 \ 

i liahlv 0 , asp + lo luuion s ;i 0 | 

. nii.livsius KIVS) - I I ’ 1 . M ' or F 

• Trnn,p<frH -■ f l Ac. 

-■■--•I j . , . 

The whole number (if Centiine.s, therefoK', was 194; and in the First (da.s^ 
alone there are me: than half. 

The th;ntiiries of corniidnes, tubicine.s, &c., were called accens?:, becan.se 
they were ful led fn /Af lU of censi, ' 

/.n/ I 'i”^ pioiefarii weie called (‘apitc censi, because they were 

rated by their property, hater, however, the* 
p u.er.i an«l aaj.ite censi were disting^i;^hed, the foimcw being those who 
i (>.s.esse(l appreciable property of le.ss amount than 11,000 uses. " 
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butiim or tax for military expenses, of which wo shall speak in 
a future page ; and secondly, to serv'e certain political ends, of 
which Ave will speak here. It is manifest that Sei'vius, when 
he admitted the Plebeians to political ])ower, did not contein- 
plate any tiling like the eqjiality of a democracy. Ho intended 
that all the citizens of the OJasses should liavm votes, but that 
their votes should avail only in proportion to their landed j)ro- 
perty. d’he Avealthy Avero sure to have the pre|)onderance ; for 
if the Centuries of the Kniglits and the other Centui'ies of tlie 
first Class, even witliout the Fabri, agreed together, they could 
outvote the centuries of all the other Classes put togeHier. More- 
OYcr, great Aveiglit was given to age. It is certain that in each 
Class the seniores, or those between the age of 4o and GO, must 
have been far less numerous than the juniores ; yet in each Class 
they formed an equal number •(Af centuries. 41io number of 
seniores in each of the 40 Centuries of the first Cdass, thinned 
alike by ago and rate of property, must have been comparatively 
vovy few. 


§ 17. Hut though safeguards so many and so great Avere pro- 
vided in favour of property, the ncAV assembly of Servius con- 
iojTod a great and positive boon on the Plelxdaiis. It must be 
i‘cmem].)ercd that befoi'e his time they Avere outside the Populus 
oi' body Politic altogether. They Avere still excluded from the 
(dii’ia^ or Assemldy of the Patricians ; and so far as this involved 
political rights, the name of Po[)ulus Avas still confined to the 
old llurgesses. Put in reality the Plel)s became members of the 
Populus ; for tlie ncAV Centufiate Assembly slowly but surely 
assumed to itjself all the political rights Avhich had formerly be- 
longed to tlie Curiate Assembly alone ; and though it is probable 
^ hat all laAvs propgsed in the former must receive the sanction 
the latter (as bills brought forward in the House of Commons 
aust pass through the House of Lords), and also must be aiitho- 
' ‘Sed by the Senate, Avhicliwas at this time exclusively patrician, 
o time these powers were cancelled, and the Centuriat? Assem- 
oly became the supreme legislative body of the state.* 

§ 18. But SerAUus Avas not satisl'ied Avith merely giA’ing the 
< Icboians a place i^ the Body Politic. Ho also made»regulafcions 
which related to the Avell-being of the Plebeians alone, without 
‘ eforeiice to the Patricians. 

P>y the conquests of the preceding Kings Ilomc had gained 
•■^‘‘ge^acquisitions of t(?f’i*itory in Latium, and some probably on 
the Etruscan Side of the Tiber. jN'uina liad divided the original 

^ * The intention of the change was somewhat the same as that Avrougiit hy 
‘ 0 on at Athens, who is said to have changed an into a rmoxcarfa. 

hr. Smith’s m,t. of Greece, p. 97. 

Rome. 
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lands of the state into pagi. But these had become quite unequal 
to the altered condition of things ; and Servius now distributed 
the wliole Roman territory, as he found it, into a number of 
Tribes. These Tribes of^ervius, then, were divisions of the soil, 
like our parishes or townships, and .we must take especial care 
not to confound them with the Tribes of Romulus. It is indeed 
unfortunate that things so dilTerent should be called by the same 
name. The Tribes of Romulus were tliree in number; those of 
Servius were at least twenty. The Tribes of Romulus included 
the Patrician burgesses only ; in the Tribes of Servius none were 
enrolled bit Plebeians, ^fhe members of the Tribes of Romulus 
held their i)lace in virtue of their Patrician birth, independently 
of their place of habitation ; tliose who belonged to the Tribes of 
Servius belonged to it because they had what we might call their 
“settlement” in some particukr place. In one point only they 
were alike. A person who once belonged either to a Romulian 
Tribe of birth or a Servian Tribe of place, always remained a 
member of that Tribe, to whatever place he might remove his 
dwelling. It is probable, indeed, that there were means hy which 
the members of the Servian Tribes might change their “ settle- 
ment,” but nothing is known upon this subject. In each Tribe 
there were Presidents * whoso business it was to keej) the list 
of the Tribe ; but they were not empowered to remove -the 
name of any person on the list simply because he had ceased to 
reside in the district belonging to the Tribe. 

§ 19. Of these Tribes four were in the city and the rest outside 
the limits of th^ city. The four dH^y Tribes were, 1 . the Palatine ; 
2. the Oolline, answering to tlie Quirinal Hill ; 3. the Suburran, 
answering to the (linlian with its neighbouring valleys ; 4. the 
Esquiline, which shows that the Esquiline Hill, together with 
( the Viminal or seventh Hill, must have been already added to 

I the city. It will be observed that neither the Saturnian Hill or 

\ Capitoline, nor the Aventine, were included within these Tribes, 
i The foxier was omitted because it was, as it were, consecrated 

to military and religious purposes ; the latter because it never 
I w[is included within the saefed limits of the Pommrium, as will 

appear j)re^ntly. - 

I 20. Tlie Country Tribes were all named after patrician Gentes. 
/ Tlie names of sixteen are preserved as existing at the time of 
( the expulsion of the kings.f The first Tribe which bore a name 

♦ Called WLfjitXyiTa) (pvXuv by Dionysius. They were probably the sani<‘ 
as the Tri^ mi < rrariij of whom wo shall have to speak liereafter. ^ 

, > werv, 1. Aemilia; 2. Cornelia; 3. Fabia ; 4. Horatia ; 5. Meiichia; 

! 0 . i’apiria; 7. Srrgia; 8. Veturia; 9. Claudia; 10. *Camilia; ll.*Galem; 

j|! 12. *Leipoiiia; 13. *Follia; 14. ♦Piipiiiia; 15. *Koinilia; 16. *Voltinia. 'It^' 
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not derived from a noble house was the Crustiimine, which was \ 
added under the Repffblic, and made the twenty-first Tribe. No \ 
doubt the noble House which bore the same name with these \ 
Tribes consisted of the chief persons in these respective distiicts, p 
just as in England great noblemen took their names from those r \ 
counties in which their families once possessed almost sovereign j 
power. 

§ 21. It is probable that at first none save the Plebeians were 
entered upon the lists of their respective Tribes ; and the Ple- 
beiaff^, having thus received a kind of constitution of their own, 
used to meet in the Forum on market-days (^Dunditufn ) to settle 
tlidjir own affairs. These meetings were called the CoMiTiA Tri- 
RUTA, laicause the Commons gave their votes according to their 
Tribes, as at the Comitia Curiata votes were given according to 
Curi<x', and at the ( ■omitia Centuriata according to Centuries ; 
for it was an establislied custom at Rome not to vote in a mass 
iUid l)y the head ; but, first, the voters were distributed into 
smaller bodies, and then, in all cases, questions were determined 
by the majority of those bodies which voted for or against. 

§ 22. Thus, then, tlie outline of the future Roman constitution 
was marked out. The Patricians met in their Curim in the Co- 
mitium at the high or narrow end of the horum ; the Plebeians 
met in their Tribes in the low or broad end of the same famous 
piece of land ; the whole People, Patricians and Plebeians alike, met 
ill the Field of INIars according to their Classes and (^'eiituries. 

One of the chief tasks of Roman history is to trace the work- 
ing and development of thos^pkssemblies under the control and 
direction of the Senate. Wo shall find the Patrician Assembly of 
the Curies, now supreme, gradually wane and become an empty 
name ; while the desjiised Assembly of the Plebeian Tribes gra- 
dually engrosses power to itself, till at length it becomes the 
great legislative body, of the State. Meanwhile the great Asseni- 
bly of the Classes and Centuries undergoes changes and transmu- 
tations which much alter its character, and bring it iT\to close 
neighbourhood with the i^opular assembly. But of this hereafter. 

names of iiipst of tliese Ti’ibes are familiar as tlic names of Patiicion Oenfes j 
and it may be ])resumed that the seven unknown names (marked with asteiisks) 
represent (tentes that had become extinct. ^ 

It has been generally assumed that Servius created Thirty Tribes in all, 
on the authority of Dionysius, iv. 14: Ss xcc) rh cl<raffavy */£ 

(pnff 4 v, its iMol^a,s [/• €, imgos] as^ KUi auras xaXu 

^v\as [/. tril^us], koa ras atmxas ^oo^ti6us aurals rtrra^asf r^taxo^ra 
(pukas afjL(port^uv W) TvkXiov rks <rdaas ytvitrPat kiyu - — Put in the learned 
•ufd ingenious work by Mommsen, On ti((^ llonKtn Irihos (Altona, 1844^ so 
much uncertainty is shown to prevaii on this subject, that it is thought bettor 
to leave the question open. 
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§ 23. To Servius Tullius also is attributed the great work of 
eiiiargiiig the Pomocrium of Roiiiulus. lliit while the original 
Pomocriurn of the Palatine or Roman Quadrata was the same as 
its wall or line of defence, this rule was not observed l^y Servius. 
His new Pomocrium, which surrounded the four Tribes of the 
city, included only five of the seven hills ; for the Capitoline and 
Aventine were not admitted within the sacred inclosuro : but his 
wall or lino of fortification ran round all the Seven Hills. 



J ROMAN MILC. 

This will be a convenient opportunity to give some account 
of tiie City of Rome with its hills, walls, and gates. Ancient 
Rome stood on the left bank of the Tiber. A little to the north 
f the ancient city the river makes a sudden bend westward, tfll 
it is stopped and turned to the south-east againjby the high ground 
slopiitg downwards from the Vatican Hill. Between these two 
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reaches of the river is inclosed a plain, anciently called the Campus 
Martins, on which stands the greater part of modern Rome. At 
the lower extremity of this plain, where the stream forms an 
island, called the Insula Tiberina, its course is again arrested and 
turned towards the south-west. This turn is caused by the abrupt 
rise of the eminence called in old times the Saturnian Hill, and 
still renowned under its later name of the Capitol and this 
i shall 1)0 taken as the point from which will survey the ancient 

The City, as bounded by the wall of Servius, may be likened to 
a fan, of which the Capitol forms the pivot. To this point con- 
verge, on the north, the Quirinal, Viniinal, and Esquilme ; then 
the"^ Palatine and Cadian, lying in the same line, nearly south- 
• west ; and due south, abutting upon the river, the Aventine. 

> The (Juirinal, Viminal, and Es(piiline run out like so many pro- 
I montories towards the Capitol; but they soon unite and sink 
I gradually into the plain towards the west. 

I Across the slope thus formed a great eai’th-bank and trench 
^ were carried, of which traces still remain. In its original atjiie 
i this embankment of Servius Tullius is said to have been 00 teet 
I iiigh and its base 50 feet broad, while the foss outside it was 
100 feet wide and 30 deep. From either end of this mound 
alls wore built on all the low ground and across the valleys ; 
but when these walls reached the edges or escarpments of the 
hills, which in those days were steep and high, no wall was 
needed. Thus from the northern end of the embankment le 
wall was carried to the ste# edge of the Quirinal, where R 
ceased, and appeared again in the narrow vall^ between this 
hill and the Capitoline, and then was continued from the south- 
western corner of the Capitoline to the edge of the iher. n 
like manner the wall was carried from the southern edge of 
the Esquiline across the valley which divides that hill from the 
aadian ; then across the Cadiaii to its lower verge ; then across 
a second valley, and so quite round the Aventine to the river s 
edge, which it joined at a distance of little more than a qiu^ter 
an English mile from the point at which it started. This 
short space was faced by a quay, but was not considered to need 
a wall for its defence. 

The whole circuit thus inclosed measures about seven miles, 
and it remained without alteration for many centuries. Great 
suburbs grow up, and as Rome needed no fortifications till the 
times of the later emperors, the walls of Servius were suftered to 
decay, and no new line of fortification was formed till the da} s 
of Aurelian and Probus ft.D. 270-282). 

The principal gates in the wall of Servius wore the Flumentane 
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and the Carmental, between the river and the Capitol ; the Col- 
line, at the northern extremity of the Agger of Servius, and the 
Esquiline at its aonthcrn extremity ; the Cadi montane upon 
the Cadian ; the Capene or Capuan, where this hill slopes to- 
wards the Aventine ; and the Trigemina, between the Aventine 
and the river. The Sublician Bridge, which Ancus built to con- 
nect the city with the Janiculum, was just outside this gate, if 
the piles still remaining in the bed of the Tiber indicate its true 
position. But as it is lfctlc likely that the only bridge then ex- 
isting would bo outside the walls, it may bo assumed that the 
real position of the Pons Sublicius was between the points where 
the wall abuts upon the river. 

§ 24. We may here also notice a few of the places of chief im- 
portance in Roman history, which were inclosed within the walls 
of Servius. 

The low ground along the river, below the Capitoline, Palatine, 
and Aventine, drained by the Cloaca Maxima and protected by 
its quay, was the Forum Boarium or cattle market, the part im- 
mediately beneath the Palatine being the Velabrum. From the 
upper end of the Velabrum the Nova Via led over the Palatine 
to the Forum, while from its lower part the Vicus Tuscus ran 
in a parallel direction to the same quarter. 



/ . ('livua Oipitolintis. 

B. Tetnpln <■; Sutiirn. 

C. Tcmply (if Coacord. 

D. P. mm, raulod Tulliunuro. 

E. R 


F. 55t‘nnte-I louse. 

G. Tribunal. 

H. Arch of F»biu|. * 

K. Temple of Vesta. 

L. Temple of Castor and Pollux. 


T ins is the quarter on which principal attention must be fixed. 
As you stand upon the Capitol and look eastward, beneath you 
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lies a piece of land of irregular shape, having it.s broader cud 
beneath the Capitol itself, while its two sides converge towards 
the ridge called the Velia, which connects the Palatine Hill with 
the Esiuiiline, and was in after ages marked by the triiiinplial 
arch of Titus. The broader end, of which wo speak, measures 
■iboiit 190 feet, the narrower 100 ; the lower side about 6.50 feet, 

•wd the upper somewhat less. , These nieasuremciits include 

both the Forum proper and the Comitium ; but the 
marcation between tlie meeting-places o#the Plebeians and Patri- 
cians ran across at about 200 feet distance from the narrow end, 
and hero stood the rostra, or place occupied by those who ad- 
dressed the people assembled beueath them. The Sacra Via, 
tlie most famoijs street of Rome, entered the Forum or Comi- 
tium at its south-eastern corner, passed along the narrow end, 
and then ran along the northern side, by the Curia Ilostilia and 
the Tabernic Novw, till it reached the foot of the Capitolme. 
Hero it mot the famous Clivus Capitolinu.s, which led up by a 
steep ascent to the summit of the (.iapitol. AVlieii a general 
went up to offer thanksgiving to .lupiter, ho descended from the 
Velian ridge into the Forum, and then mounted by this ascent 
to the great temple on the Tarpeian, or lower height of the Capi- 

ioliiie Hill. , . , 1 1 m 

On the southern side of the Forum ran a street past the tem- 
ple of Vesta and the llegia of Numa, connecting the Nova \ la 
with the Sacra Via. From the Forum to the Esquilino ran the 
Vicus Cyprius, the upper part of which was called the Viciis 
Scelcratus, in memory of the murder of King J^ervius, of which 
we are to speak presently. This street probably led through tlie 
Subura or populous quarter, which lay in the low ground le- 
tween the Esquiline, Viminal, and Quiriiial Hills, to the Cariiiw, 
which was afterwards the most fashionable part of Romo, and 
lay on the edge of the Esquiline ne.xt the Velia. •. c< • 

5 25. Besides enlarging and strengthening the city, hervius 
also endeavoured to form an enduring alliance \«th the whole 
Latin nation, who had been so much weakened by the wars ol 
the former kings. He built a temple to the great Latin goddess 
Diana upon the Aventiiie, and here were to be held sacrifices 
and festivals common both to Rome and Latiuin. llie Sabines 
also, as it seems, desired to share in this alliance,*ut not on 
equal Serins. There was, so runs the legend, a cow of noble 
form and surpassing beauty, which belonged to a Sabine honse- 
liolder : whoever, said the soothsayera, first sacrificed this animal 
1.1 the new-built temple of Diana, should hold sway over Rome. 
The Sabine owner brought his cow to offer her on the Aventme. 
But the Roman sacrificing priest bade him first- puii y imse 
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by bathing in the Tiber, and then cunningly himself completed 
the sacrihce. 

§ It remains only to add the famous legend of the death of 
the good king Servius. 

Ho had assumed kingly power without the consent of the 
patrician Curiro, and he liad afterwards sought confirmation of 
his title, not from this proud assembly, but the new assembly of 
the Classes and Centuries which he had created. It is said, more- 
over, that when he had linished his reforms he had it in his 
mind to resign the kingly power altogether, and leave his great 
Assembly to elect two chief magistrates to govern in his stead. 
But his pui'pose was not accomplished. He continued to reign 
till lie was murdered, like Jving Tarquinius before liim. 

kroni the two sons of King Aliens there was nothing to fear. 
But Tanpiinius Prisons liad also two sons, Lucius and Aruns, 
andServius had two daughters. So he married these two daugh- 
ters to tile two young Taripiins, that they might become his suc- 
cessors, aiul miglit not be jealous of a stranger sitting in their 
latlier's seat. Now Lucius Tarquinius was a jiroud and violent 
youth, l)ut liis brother Aruns was mild and good. So also, the 
elder dauglitcr of King Servius was gentle, but her sister was 
ambitious and cruel. Servius therefore took care that Lucius, 
tile violent brother, should be married to the good sister, and 
Aruns, the good lirother, to the liad sister ; for he hoped that the 
good might prevail over the evil and subdue it. B>ut the event 
proved otherwise. The lamb will not lie down witli the wolf, 
nor the hawk couple with the dove. Therefore Lucius and the 
younger Tullia conspired together; and Lucius murdered his wife, ‘ 
and Tullia murdered her Iiusband ; and tlien they married to- 
gether, so that the two wicked ones were free to work their will. 

Lucius Tarquin soon resolved to make an end of King Servius. 
So he conspired with the Fatriciaqs, and chielly with those gf 
the new Centos, whom his father had raised ; and wlien he 
thought he was strong enough, he came into the Comitium and 
took his seat iqion the throne in front of the senate-house, and 
summoned the Patricians to attejid on King Tarquinius.” But 
when King Servius heard of it he came forth and asked how any 
one dared sit on the throne while ho was alive. ‘ But Lucius said 
it was his filtlier’s throne, and that now it was his own by right. 
Then he seized the old man by the waist and cast him down the 
steps of the throne, and he Jiimself entered into the senate- 
house. Servius, when he saw that all were against him, endea- 
voured to escape homewards ; but certain men, sent by Luciusj 
overtook him and slew him, and left his body lying in the way. 

And when Tullia heard what was done, 'mounted her 


chariot and drove to the Forum and saluted her husband king. 
But he bade her go home, for such scenes were not ht for 
women. And she came to the foot of the Esquiline Hill, to 
the place where the body of her father lay in the way. Aii^ 
when the charioteer saw it ho was shocked, and pulled in his 
horses that he might not drive over the body. But his wicked 
mistress chid him angrily and bade him drive on. So she^ went 
home “with her father’s blood upon 'her chariot-wheels; and 
that place was called the Wicked Street ever after. 

So King Servius died when he had reigned four and forty years, 
and Lucius Tarquinius the Proud reigned in his stead. 


'ruinb of the I'aniuiiKS. 


CHAPTER IV. 

TAIiQUINIUS SUrERbUS, AND THE BEGINNINGS OF TJIE REPUBLIC. 

§ 1. Despotism of second Tarquin. § 2. Alliance with Etruscans and Latins. 
§ 3. Temple on Capitoline. § 4. Legend of Sibyl, § 5. Stratagem by 
which Gabii was taken. § 0. King’s .sons, with Brutus, .sent to consult 
the Delphic Oracle. § 7. Legend of Liicretia. ExpiSj|pon of Tarcpiins. 
§ 8. Consuls. § 9. Patres Conscripti. § 10. liex Sacrorum. § fl. First 
attempt to restore Tarepun. .Tudgment of Brutus. §12. Second attempt 
by Etrirscans of Tarquinii and Veii. Death of Brutus. § 13. P. Valerius 
Poplicola. § 14. Con.secration of Capitoline Temple by M. Horatius. § 15. 
Third attempt to restore Tarquin. Porsenna Legends of Horatius (’odes, 
Mucius Scaavola, Chelia. § IG. Tarquin at Tusculum. § 17. First Dic- 
tator. § 18. Fourth attempt to restore Tarquin by Latins. Battle of Lake 
Iwcgillus. § 19. Death of Tarquin ai Cum.-c. 

§ 1. Tarquin had made himself king by the aid of the’ Patricians, 
and chiefly by means of the third or Lucerian tribe, to which 
his family belonged. The Burgesses of the Gentes were indig- 
nant at the curtailment of their privileges by the popular re- 
f )rm j of Serviiis, and were glad to lend themselvcs^to any over- 
tluy'W of his po :or. But Tarquin soon kicked away the laddoji* 
by wiiich ho had risen. He abrogated, it is true, the hated 
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Assembly of the Centuries ; but neither did he pay any heed to 
the Curiate Assembly, uor did he allow any new members to be 
chosen into the Senate in place of those who were removed >y 
death or other causes ; so that even those who had helped him to 
the throne repented them of their deed. The nam^ bupeibus, 
or tlie Proud, testifies to the general feeling against tlie despotic 

rule of the second Tarquin. , , , , a 

2 It was by foreign alliances that he circulated on support- 
incr his despotism at home. The Etruscans of Taniuinii, and all 
its associate cities, were his friends; and among the Latum ids.) 
he sought to raise a power which might countei balance the 

senate and people of Rome. . . , -a i n 

•The wisdom of Tarquinius Priscus and Servius had united all 
the Latin name to Home, so that Rome ted become the sove- 
reiun city of Latium. The last Tarcpiin drew those ties still 
closer. He gave his daughter in marriage to OctaviusMamilius 
('hief of 'Pusculum, and favoured tlie Latins in all things. ju 
at a general assembly of the Latins at the Fcrentine (Irove be- 
neath the Alban Mount, where they had been accustomed to 
meet of olden time to settle their natiopal aftairs, rinnus Her- 
donims of Aricia rose and spoke against him. Ihen lai<iumii 
accused him of l.igh treason, and brought false witness against 
him ; and so powerful with the Latins was the King that they 
csihdemncd their countryman to be drowned in the Leientiiic 
water, and obeyed Tarquinius in all things. i t, i. +i,,, 

S 3. With them he made war upon the \ olscians and took tin 
city of Siiossa, wherein was a great booty. This booty he applied 
to the e.vecution of great works in the city in eniulatioiy.t his 
father and KiiaServiiis. The el.lerTarqiim Imd built up the side 
of the Tarpeiaillock and levelled the summit, to be the luiinda- 
tion of a temple of Jupiter, but ho had not 

Tarquinius Superbus now removed all the temides a . . ■ 

of the old Sabine gods which had been there since the tn c ot 
Titus Tatiiis; but the goddess of Vouth and the god Jei minus 

kept their place, whereby wa.s .signified that the 
should enjoy undccaying vigour, and that 

empire should never be drawn in. And on the larpcuan igh 
he built a magnificent temple, to bo dedica ci join j 
three great go.ls of the Latins and Etruscans Jupiter, J 
Minerva; and this part of the Satunmm Hill was -vei a Kr 
called the Capitol or the Chief Place, while the upper pait uas 

called the Arx Citadel.* . 

He broiiglit architects from Etruria w plan the temple, but he 
forced the Roman people to work for him without lure. 

* Chapt. i. § 7. 
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§ 4. One (lay a strange woman appeared before the King and 
oftercd liirn nine books to buy ; and when lie refused thein she 
went away and burnt three of the nine books, and brought back 
the reniaiiiing six and offered to sell them at the same price tliat 
she had ;isl|ftd for the nine ; and when he laughed at her and 
again refused, she we^t as before and burnt tliree more l)Ooks, 
and came back and asked still the same price for the throe that 
were loft. Then tlu^King was struck by her ])ertinacity, and he 
consulted his augurs what this might be ; and they l)ade him by 
all moans buy the three, and said he had done wrong not- to buy 
the nine, for these were the Books of the Sibyl and contained 
great secrets. So the books were ke})t underground in the Ca- 
pitol in a stone chest, and two men (duumviri) were ap])()inteVl 
to take charge of them, and consuhj||^iem when the state was in 
danger. » 

§ T). The only Latin town that defied Tarcpiin’s power was 
Gabii ; and Sextus, the king’s youngest son, promised to win 
this place also for his father.' So he llc'd from Borne and pre- 
sented himself at Gabii ; and there he made complaints of his 
father's tyranny and prayed for protection. '^J’he Galrians be- 
lieved him, and tofjk him into their city, and they trusted him, 
so that in time he was made commander of tlu'ir ai’iny. Now 
his father suffered him to compier in many small liattles, and 
the Gabians trusted him more and more. Then he sent pri- 
vately to his hither and asked what he should do to make the 
Gabians submit. Then King Tanpiin gave no answer to the 
messenger, but, as he walked up and down his garden, he kept 
cutting oif the heads of the tallest po 2 )[)ies with his staff. At 
last the messenger was till'd, and went back to h^tus and told 
him wliat had ]»assed. But Sextus understood ^mat his father 
meant, and he began t(') accuse falsely all the chief men, and some 
of them he put to death and some he banished. So at last the 
city of Gahii was left defenceless, and Sextus delivered it up to 
his fattier.* 

§ 6. While Tarrpiin was building his temple on the Capitol, a 
strange portent offered itself ; for a snake came forth and de- 
voured the sacrifices on the altar. The king, not content with 
tlie inteigirctation of his Etruscan soothsayers, sent persons to 
i| consult the famous oracle of the Greeks at Del[)hi, and the per- 
I sons he sent uore his own sons 1’itus and Aruns, and his sister’s 
? son, L. .lunius, n, young man who, to avoid his uncle’s jealousy, 
1 feTgned to Ije without common sense, wherefor^ he was called 

ji Brutus or il’e Cullarrl. The answer given by the oracle wai^ 

5 d is well known tlmt this occurs in Horodotus, who relates that 

Babylon was tetinycr! to Darius H v.stas|)es in a similar manner, hi. 154,5^/7. 
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that the cliicf power of Rome should belong to him of the three 
who shoukl first kiss his mother ; and the two sons of King Tar- 
(uiin a<'reed to draw lots which of them should do this as soon 
as tliuy returned home. But Brutus perceived that the oracle | 
had another .sense ; so as .soon as they landed in»Italy he fell j | 

down on tlio ground as if he had stimihl(#, and kissed the earth, i 

for she (he thought) was the tnic motl'er of all mortal things.^ j 
7. When the sons of Tanpiin returned with their cousin, | 
I,. Junius Brutus, they found tlie king at war with the Rutu- ; 
• of Ardea. Being unable to take the place by storm, he 

was forced to blocka.le it ; and while the Roman army was en- | 
camped before the town the young men used to amuse them- j 

selves at night with wine ami wassail. One night there was a •. 

fhast, at which Sextus, th^^ig’s third ^;on, was present, as also i 

( ollatinus, the son of Egerius, the king's uncle, who had been • 

made governor of Collatia. So they began to (lispute about the 
worlhhiess of their wives; and when each maintaiiied that his 
,)wn wife was worthiest, “Come, gentlemen,” .said' C'ollatiuus, 

't us take horse and see what our wives are doing; they ex- 
pect us not, and so we shall know the truth.” All agreed, and 
they gallo|)ed t* Romo, and, there they found the wives of all 
the othci's fi'asting ami revelling : but when they came to (.ollatia 
they found Lueretia, the wife of Collatinus, not making merry like 
tfie rest, 'but sitting in the midst of her liandmaids carding wool 
and .spinning ; so they all allowed that Ificretia w'as the worthiest. 

Now Lueretia was the daughter of a noble Roman, .Siuiriua 
Lucretius, wiio was at this time Prefect of the City ; for it was 
Lie custom, when the kings went out to war, that they left a 
chief man at J^nie to administer all things in the king’s name, 
and he was cimed Prefect of the City. q. 

But it chanced that Sextus, tlu^ king's son, when ho saw the 
fair Lueretia, was smitten with lustful passion ; and a few days 
after he came again to Collatia, and Lueretia entertained him 
hospitably as her husband’s cousin and friend. But at midnight 
lie anise aiul came with stealthy steps to her bedside : and hold- 
iiig a sword in his right liand, ami laying his left hand upon her 
breast, he bade her yield to his wicked desires ; for if not, he 
would slay her and lay one of her slaves beside her, and. would 
declare tl'iat ho had taken them in adultery. So for shame she 
consented to that which no fear would have wrung from her : 
and Sextus, having wrought this deed of shame, returned to 

the camp. , . , 

Then Lueretia sent to Romo for her fatlier, and to the camp 
*at Ardea for her husband. They came in haste. Lucretius 
brought with him P. Valerius, and Collatinus brought L. Junius 
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Brutus, his cousin. And they came in and asked if all was well. 
Then she told them what was done ; “ but,” she said, my body 
only has suffered the shame, for my will consented not to the 
deed. Therefore,” she cried, “ avenge me on the wretch Sextus. 
As for me, thougli my heart has not sinned, I can live no longer. 
No one shall say that#iUcretia set an example of living in un- 
chastity.” So she drew forth a knife and stabbed herself to the 
heart. 

When they saw that, her father and her husband cried aloud ; 
but Brutus drew the knife from the wound, and holding it up, • 
spoke thus : “By this pure bloo<l I swear before tlie Cods that I 
will pursue L. Tarquinius the Proud and all his bloody house 
with fire, sword, or in whatsoever \tay I may, and that neither 
they nor any other shall 4icrcafter l^Bfing in Rome.” Then he 
gave the knife to Collatinus and Lucretius and Valerius, -and they 
all swore likewise, much marvelling to hear such words from 
L. Junius the Dullard. And they took up the body of Lucretia, 
and carried it into the Forum, and called on the men of ( bllatia 
to rise against the tyrant. So they set a guard at the gates of 
the town, to prevent any news of the matter being carried to 
King Tarquin ; and they themselves, followed Jjy the youth of 
Collatia, went to Rome. Here Brutus, who was Chief Captain 
of the Knights,* called the i)eople together ; and he told them 
what had been done, and called on them hy the deed of shame 
wrought against Lucretii# and Collatinus — by all that tliey had 
suffered from the tyrants — by the abominable murder of good 
King Servius — to assist them in taking vengeance on the Tar- 
quins. So it was hastily agreed to banish Tarciuinius and his 
family. The youth declared themselves ready to follow Brutus 
agi^ist the King’s army, and the seniors put themselves under 
the rule of Lucretius, the Prefect of the City. In this tumult, the 
wicked Tullia fled from her house, pursued by the curses of all 
men, wlio prayed that the avengers of her father’s blood might 
be upon her. 

When the King heard what had passed, he set off in all haste 
for the city. Brutus also set off for the camp at Ardea ;,and he 
turmnl aside that he might not meet his uncle the King. So he 
came ^ the camp at Ardea, and the King came to Rome. And 
all the Romans at Ardea welcomed Brutirs, and joined their arms 
to his, and thrust out all the King’s sons from the camp. But 
the people of Rome slnit the gates against the King, so that ho 
could not enter. And King Tarquin, with his sons Titus and 
Aruns. went irdo viAe and lived at Cairo in Etruria. But Sextus 
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fled to Gabii, where he had before held rule, and the people of 
Gabii slew him in memory of his former cruelty. 

So L. Tarquinius Superbus was expelled from Rome, after he ! 
had been King five-and-twenty years. And in memory of tins 
event was instituted a festival called the Rcgifugium or Fugalia, 
which was celebrated every year on the 2^th day of February.* 

^ 8. To gratify the Plel)eians, the Patricians consented to re- 
store, in some measure at least, the popular institutions of King 
Servius ; and it was rosofved to follow his supposed intention 
with regard to the supreme government— that is, to have two 
Magistrates elected every year, who were to have the same power 
as the King during the time of their rule. These were in after 
days known by the name of Consuls ; but in ancient times they 
wore called Pnotors or Judges (Judices). They were elected at 
the great Assembly of th<Puenturies ; and they had sovereign 
i)ower (imperium) conferred upon them by the Assembly of 
the Curies. They wore a robe edged with violet colour, sat in 
chairs of state called curule chairs, and were attended by twelve 
lictors each. These lictors carried fasces, or bundles of rods, out 
of which arose an axe, in token of the power of life and death pos- 
sessed by the Consuls as successors of the Kings. But only one of 
them at a time had a right to this power ; and in token thereof, 
his colleague’s fasces had no axes in them. Each retained this 
mark of sovereign power (imperium) for a month at time. 

The first Consuls were L. Junius l^aitus and L. Tarquinius 
(Jollatinus. 

^ 1). The new Consuls filled up the Senate to the proiier niim-. 
her of three hundred ; and the new Senators were called Con- 
scripti, while the old members retained their old miue of Patres. 
So after this the whole Seriate was addPessed by speakers as 
“ Patres, Conscript! ” {L e. Patres et Conscript!). But in later 
times it was forgotten that these names belonged to different 
soil-s of persons, and the whole Senate was addressed as by one 
name, “Patres Conscripti.” 

§ 10. The name of King was hateful. But certain sacrifices 
had always been performed by the King in person ; and there- 
fore, to*keep up the form, a person was still chosen, with the 
title of Rex Sacrorum or Rex Sacrificulus,' to perform these 
offerings. But even he was placed under the authorit^f the 
Chief Pontifex. 

§ 11. After his expulsion. King Tarquin sent messengers to 
Romo to ask that his property should he given up to him, and 
the Senate* decreed that his prayer should ho granted. But 
•the King’s ambassadors, while they were in Rome, stirred up t le 
* Ovid, 7d/sff, ii. 28(5. 
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minds of the young men and others who had been hxvoured by 
Tai’quin, so that a plot was made to bring him back. Among 
tliose who plotted wore Titus and Tiberius, the sons of the 
Consul Ih’utus ; and they gave letters to the messengers of the 
King. But it chanced that a certain slave hid himself in the 
place where they met, and overheard them plotting ; and he 
came and told the thing to the Consuls, who seized tlie messen- 
gers of the King with the letters upon their persons, authen- 
ticated by the seals of the young men. The culprits were imme- 
diately arrested ; but the ambassadors were let go, because their 
persons were regarded as sacred. And the goods of King Tar- 
quin were given up for plunder to the ])eople. 

Tlien .the traitors were brouglit up before the Consuls, and thV 3 
sight was such as to move all beholders to pity ; for among them 
were the sons of L. Junius Biutus himself, the First Consul, 
tlie lil)erator of* the Roman people. And nowall men saw liow 
Brutus loved his country ; for he bade the lictors put all the 
ti’aitors tg death, and his own sons first ; and men c(nild mark 
in his face the struggle between his duty as chief magistrate 
of Rome and his feelings as a father. And while they praised 
and admired him, they pitied him yet more.* 

Then a decree of the Senate was made that no one of the 
blood of theTarquins should remain in Rome. And since Colla- 
tinus, the (Jonsul, was by descent aTanpiin, even ho was obliged 
to give iq) his office and return to Collatia. In his room P. Va- 
lerius was chosen Consul l)y the people. 

This was the first attempt to restore Tarquin the Proud. 

§ 12. When Tarquin saw that the plot at home had failed, he 
prevailed on tiK? people of Tarquiuii and Veii to make war with 
him against the Romans. But the (Jowsuls came out against them ; 
Valerius commanding the main army, and Brutus the cavalry. 
And it clianced that A runs, the King’s son, led the cavalry of 
tile enemy. When he saw Brutus ho spurred his horse against 
him, and Brutus declined not tlie combat. So they rode straight 
at each other with levelled spears ; and so fierce was the shock, 
that they pierced each other tlirough from breast to back, and 
both fell dead. • 

Th^ also, the armies fought, but the battle was neither won 
nor lost. But in the night a voice was heard by the Etruscans, 
saying that tlu Romans were the conquerors. So the enemy 
fled l)y night ; and when the Romans arose in the morning, there 
was ijo man to oppose them. Then they took up the body of 
Brutus, and de|>arted home, and buried him in public with great 

“ • ’ ‘(;lix - ulciinijiie fcrniit pa facta ininores I” — Acn, vi. S‘ 23 — a punctua * 
non vvliich one could wish it possible to maintain. 
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j)oinp ; and the matrons of liome mourned him for a whole year, 
because ho had avenged the injury of Lucretia. 

And thus the second attempt to restore King Tarcpiin was 
frustrated. 

§ 13. After the dcatli of Brutus, Publius Valerius ruled the 
people for a while by himself, and he began to build himself a 
house upon the ridge called Velia, which looks down upon the 
Forum. 8o the pGo])le thought that he was going to make him- 
self king ; but when he heard this, he called an Assembly of the 
People, and a])peared before them with his fasces lowered, and 
with no axes in them, whence the custom remained ever after, 
tkat no consular lictors wore axes within the city, and no Consul 
had power of life and death except when he w'as in command ot 
his legi<ms abroad. And he pulled down the beginning of his 
house upon the Yelia, and built it below that hill. Also he i 
passed laws that every Koman citizen might appeal to the people 
against the judgment of the chiet magistrates. Wherefore he 
was greatly honoured among the people, and was called 7 
or Frirnd of tlu‘ PcopJf. 

After this Valerius called together the great Assembly of the 
Centuries, and they cho.se 8p. laicretius, lather of Lucretius, to 
succeed Brutus. But he was an old man, and in not many days 
lie.died. 8o M. lloratius was chosen in his stead. 

§ 14. The temple on tlic Capitol which King Tanpiin began 
had never yet been consecrated. Then Valerius and lloratius 
ilrmv lots which should be the consecrator, and the lot tell on 
lloratius. But the friends of Valerius murmured, and they 
wished to prevent lloratius from having the honour ; so when 
lie was now sa^dng the prayer of , consecration, with his hand 
upon the door-po.st of the temple, there came a messenger, wdio 
told liim that his son was just dead, and that one mourning for 
a son could not rightly consecrate the temple. But Horatius 
kept his hand upon the door-post, and told them to see to the 
burial of his son, and finished the rites of consecration. Thus 
did lie honour the gods even above his own son. 

§ 15. Ill the next year Valerius was again made ('onsul, wuth 
T. Lucretius ; and Tarquinius, despairing now of aid 
friends at Veii and Tarquinii, went to Lars Porsenna of Chreium, 
a city on the river (Tanis, which falls into the Tiber. Porsenna 
was at this time acknowledged as chief of the twelve Etruscan 
cities ; and he assembled a powerful army and came to Rome, 
lie came so f{uickly that he reached thefTiber and w'^as near the 
8ublician Bridge befoi’e there was time to destroy it ; and if he 
bad crossed it, the city would have been lost. Then a noble 
Roman, called Horatius Codes, of the Luceriaii tnbe, with twm 
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friends — Sp. Lartius, a Ramnian, and T. Ilerininius, a Titian — 
posted themselves at the far end of the bridge, and defended the 
passage against all the Etruscan host, while the Romans were 
cutting it oft’ behind them. When it was all but destroyed, his 
two friends retreated across the bridge, and Horatius was left 
alone to bear the whole attack of the enemy. Well he kept his 
ground, standing unmoved amid the darts whicli were showered 
upon his shield, till the last beams of the bridge fell crashing into 
the river. Then he prayed, saying — “ Fatjier Tiber, receive me 
and bear me up, I pray thee.” So he plunged in, and reached the 
other side safely ; and the Romans honoured him greatly : they 
put up his statue in the Comitium, and gave him as much laiwl 
as he could plough round in a day, and every man at Rome sub- 
scribed the cost of one day’s food to reward him. 

Then Porsenna, disappointed in his attempt to sur})rise the 
city, occupied the Hill Janiculum, and besieged the city, so that 
the people were greatly distressed by hunger. But C. Mucins, 
a noble youth, resolved to deliver his country by the death of 
the King. So he armed himself with a dagger, and went to the 
place where the King was used to sit in judgment. It chanced 
that the soldiers were receiving their payi^rom the Kin*s secre- 
tary, who sate at his right hand splendidly apparelled ; and 
as this man seemed to be chief in authority. Mucins thought 
that this must be the King ; so he stabbed him to the heart. 
Then the guards seized him and dragged him before the King, 
who was greatly enraged, and ordered them to Imrn him alive if 
he would not confess the whole affair. Then Mucins stood 
before the King, and said — “See how little thy tortures can 
avail to make a brave man tell the secrets committed to him 
and so saying, he thrust his right hand into the lire of the altar, 
and held it in the ftame with unmoved countenance. Then the 
King marvelled at his courage, and ordered him to be spared, 
and sent away in safety : “ for,” said he, “ thou art a brave man, 
and hast done more harm to thyself than to me.” Then Mucins 
replied, “ Thy generosity, 0 King, prevails more with me than 
thy threats. Know that three hundred Roman youths have 
sworn tliy death : my lot came first. But all the rest remain, 
pre^mred to do and suffer like myself.” So he was let go, and 
returned home, and was called Scsovola, or the Left-handed^ 
because his right hand had been burnt oft’. 

King Porsenna was greatly moved by the danger he had 
escaped ; and p;C«eivi»g the obstinate determination of the 
Ronh’ti i^ he offered to make peace. The Romails gladly gavtf 
ear to* his w^rds, for they were hard pressed ; and they con- 
sented to give back all the land which they had won from the 
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power (impcriiiiii) botli in tlie city and out of the city, and the 
fasces were always carried before him with the axes in them, 
as they liad been before tlie king. He could only be appointed 
foi six months, but at the end of the time he had to give no 
account. So that he was free to act according to his own 
judgment, having no colleague to interfere with him at the 
l)resent,'and no accusations to fear at a future time. The Dictator 
was general-in-chief, and flo ap[)ointed a chief oflicer to command 
the knights under him, who was called Master of the Horse. 

And now it appeared to be a lit time to appoint such a cliief, 
to take the command of the army against the Latins. So the 
hist Dictator w’as T. Lartius ; and lie made Sj^urius Cassius lAs 
Master of the Horse. T^his was in the year 490 B.c., eight years 
after the expulsion of Tarquin. 

J8. Du1#the Latins did not declare war for two years after. 
Then the Senate again ordered the Consul to name a Master of 
the Peojile, or Dictator ; and he named Aid. Postumius, who 
appointed I. Hi<butius (one of the (uinsuls of that year) to be 
his blaster ot the Horse. So they led out the Homan army 
against the Latins, and they met at tlie Lake Re^us, in 
the land of the Tusculans. King Tarqf^n and all hlf family 
were in the host ot the Latins ; and that day it was to be deter- 
mined whether Pome should be again subject to the tyrant, alid 
whether or no she was to bo chief of the Latin cities. 

King Tanjuin himself, old as he was, rode in front of the 
Latins in full armour ; and when he descried the Roman Dictator 
inaishalling his men, he rode at him ; but Postumius wounded 
him- in the side, and he was rescued by the Latins. Then also 
.Lbutius, the IMaster of the Horse, and Oct. IMamilius, the 
Dictator of the Latins, charg(‘d one another, and vEbutius was 
pierced tlii’ough the arm, and Mamilius woumled in the breast. 
Rut the Latin #hief, nothing daunted, returned to battle, fol- 
lowed by ditus, the King’s son, with his band of exiles. These 
cliarged the Romans furiously, so tlait they gave way ; but wdien , 
M. Valerius, brother of the great Poplicola, saw this, he spurred 
his horse against litus, and rode at him with sjiear in rest : and 
when Fitus turned away and fled, Valerius rode furiously after 
him into the midst of the Latin host, and a certain Latin smote 
him in the side ..s he was riding past, so that he fell dead, and 
his horse galloped on without a rider. So the band of exiles 
pressed still mor(; fiercely upon the Romans, and they began to 
dee. 1 hen l\isturtins the Dictator lifted up his voice and vowed 
a ten* I o to Castor and Pollux, the great twin heroes of the* 
Greeks, if they would aid him ; and behold there appeared on his 
right iw.) horsemen, taller and fairer than the sons of men, and 
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their horses were white as snow.. And they led the Dictator 
and his guard against the exiles and the Latins, and the Pomans 
prevailed against them ; and T. llerminins, the Titian, the friend 
of Tloratius Codes, ran ]\rauiilius, the Dictator of the Latins, 
tlirough the l)ody, so that he died ; but when he was stripping 
the arms from his foe, another .ran him tlirough, and he was 
carried back to the camp, and he also died. Then also Titus, 
the King’s son, was slain, and the LsJ^ns lied, and the Pomans 
pursued them with great slaughter, and took their camp and all 
that was in it. Now Postumius liad promised great rewards to 
those who first broke into the camp o^ the Latins, and the first 
\^i() broke in w^ere the twm horsemen on w'hite horses ; but after 
the battle they were nowhere to be seen or found, nor w^as there 
anv sign of them left, save on tlie hard rock there was the mark 
of a horse’s hoof, w^hich men said w^as made by the horse of one 
of those horsemen. 

Put at this very time two youths on wdiite horses rode into 
the Forum at Pome. They w'ere covered with dust and sw'eat 
and blood, like men Avho had fought long and hard, and their 
hoi’ses also w’erc bathed in sweat and foam ; and they alighted 
near tlllj’ Temple of Vesta, and w'ashed themselves in a spring 
tliat gushes out hard ty, and told all the people in the Forum 
h(^w^ the battle by the Lake Pegillus had been fought and won. 
Then they mounted their h<n*ses and rode awuiy, and were seen 
no more. 

Put Postumius, when he heard it, knew that these were 
Castor and Pollux, the great tw'in* brethren of the Creeks, and 
that it was they* who fought 'so well for Pome at the Lake 
Pegillus. So he built them a temple, according to his vow\ over 
tlie place w^here they had alighted in the F’orum.* And their 
effigies were displayed on Poman coins to the latest ages of the 
city.t • 

§ 19 . This w^as the fourth and last attem])t to restore King 
Tarquin. After the great defeat of Lake Pegillus, the Latin 
cities made peace wuth Pom(‘, and agreed to refuse harbourage 
to the old King. He had lost all his sons ; and, accompanied 
by a few faithful friends, who .shared his exile, he sought a last 
asylum at the Creek city of Cuma^, in the Pay of Najiles, at 
the court of the tyrant Ari.stodemus. Heie he died in the course 
of a year, fourteen years after his expulsion. 

* See the plan of the Fonnn, C'hapt. ai. § 24. 

t See Ihe cuts at the end of Chapt. viii. and head of V\vA\>i. x. 
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Nothing could be more imprudent than Philip’s desire to take 
part ill Western politics. His position at home was most ad- 
vantageous. His army was well disciplined, his fleet consider- 
able ; his finances in good order. The King of Egypt was too 
feeble to thwart him ; the King of Syria and the Republic of 
Rhodes were willing to be his allies ; the Greek states of Asia 
and Europe were ready to own him as protector ; the malcontent 
iEtohans had just felt his power. With prudence he might have 
formed an Eastern confederation, which would liave oftered a 
formidable front to Rome. 

But his imagination was inflamed by Hannibars glory ; in 
sleep his dreams transported him to Italy ; and when the news 
of the great victory of Canna) followed that of Trasimene, he de- 
termined no longer to stand aloof. It must be added, that his 
natural ambition was urged on by a person whom ho had just 
admitted into his councils. This was Hemetiius of Pharos, who 
: by treachery had lost the Illyrian Principality given liiin by 
Rome. He took refuge with Philip, and in the autumn which 
followed the battle of Trasimene, the Senate had sent to demand 
.the surrender of his person. But at that moment, to be^n 
enemy to Romo was to be the friend of Philip ; and Demetnus 
became the King’s chief adviser. His acquaintance with Roman 
politics recommended him ; h||||f unscrupulous advice suited the 
temper of Philip better than tlm cautious policy of Aratus, who 
ceased henceforth to have any weight in the counsels of Philip. 

§ 14 . It has been above mentioned that as soon as the news of 
the battle of Cannje arrived, Philip V. King of Macedon sent off 
ambassadors to offer terms of alliance to Hannibal ; that the 
messengers fell into the hands of the Romans, and that conse- 
quently the treaty was not concluded till late in the year 215 B.c. 

’ In this treaty it was stipulated that Philip should send an army 
I to support Hannibal in Italy ; and that, in the event of a suc- 
j cessful issue of the war, Illyria should be given to Demetrius, 

' while the Roman possessions in Epirus were handed over to 
Philip. The result of this treaty was the First Macedonian War. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

FIRST AXD SECOND MACEDONfAN WARS I SETTLEMENT OF GREECE 
RY FLAMININUS. (214 — 194 B.C.) 

§ 1. Conduct of Philip. § 2, League formed by Lfevinus witl) .Etoliaiis. 
§3. Activity oi Philip; La)vinus succeeded by Calba : .I'^giiia taken, 
*4. Danger of Philip in the year 208: his vigilance and successes. 
§ 5. J'aid of the hirst Macedonian War. § 6. Philip assists Hannibal at 
Zaina ; Embassy to Pome. § 7j|||||lis impolitic conduct towards the 
Aclueans. His outrages in Asia mWP. § 8. Athens revolts from Thilip: 
complaints laid before.the Senate. § 0. Difficulty in declaring war against 
I'hilip, § 10. Conquests of Philip in Thrace. § 11. The Romans burn 
Chalcis: the Achjcans refuse aid to Philip. § 12. Calba enters Macedonia 
by the iNorth-west; his fruitless campaign. § 13. Second Campaign: 
1>. \ illius. Consul, attempts to enter Thessaly. § 14. T. Quinctius Fla- 
mininus supersedes Villius ; he forces the pass of the Aoiis, § 15. His 
operations in Ci-eece: dissensions in the Achiean T.eague. § 16, Conference 
during winter between Philip and Flamininus. § 17. Third Oampaign : 
Elamininus continued in command as Proconsul ; Romans dominant in 
Creece. § 18. Battle of Cynoscephahe : complete defeat of Philip. 
§ 19. Terms offered by Flamininus to Philip: Peace. § 20. Declaration 
of independence at Isthmian Games. § 21. Proceedings of Antiochus, 
King of Syria. § 22. Xabks Tyrant of Sparta : siege of Sparta. § 23. 
Policy of Flamininus. § 24. Address of Flamininus to the Greeks at 
Corinth. § 25. His departure, and 'rriuinph. 

§ 1. No doubt Philip’s wisest coui-se would have been to abstain 
irom mixing himself up with the affairs of Italy ; but, having done 
he ought to have engaged heartily in the war. In 212 b.c. Han- 
nibal became master of Tarentum. Then, if ever, would have been 
the time for the King to have dispatched his Macedonian phalanx 
to support the Carthaginian in Italy. His inactivity is the more 
remarkable, because about tlje same time he delivered himself 
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so entirely to the counsels of Demetrius that he did not hesitate 
to disembarrass himself of the troublesome remonstrances of 
Aratus by poison. Thus was the patriotic founder of the 
Acha3an League, so long the faithful servant of the Kings of 
Macedon, requited for his services. 

§ 2. On discovering Philip’s negotiations with Hannibal, the 
Senate dispatched M. Valerius Lievinus, with a small sq§b,droii, 
to watch his proceearugs. This enterprising officer succeeded 
in checking Philip’s feeble efforts ; but he took no forward step 
J till the year 211 n.c., when he entered into negotiations with 
the yKtoliahs, and soon found means to induce their greedy 
chiefs to form a treaty with Pome on terms that reveal their 
selfish policy. They were to join Pome in war upon Philip : all 
cities taken by the confedtu'ate forces were to be handed over 
to the /F.tolians, but tlie inhabitants and moveable property 
1 were to be left to the Pornans. 

§ 3. The news 'of this treaty roused Philip to something of his 
former activity, and he l)aftled the assault of his enemies on 
every side. La^vinus, however, succeeded in taking the strong 
city of Anticyra in Locris, which was treated in the manner 
prescribed by treaty. 

His successor was P. Sulpicius Oalba, who was ordered to send 
home the legion which had h||laerto been employed in Greece. 
The Senate were of opinion thWa squadron of ships, supported 
by Attains at sea and by the /Ptolians on land, was sufficient 
to hold Philip in check. Galba, thus hampered, was unable to 
do more than seize the island of .Pgina. Here, as at Anticyra, 
the inhabitants were sold as slaves for the benefit of the Pornans, 
while the place was left to the iEtolian chiefs, who handed it 
over to Attains for 30 talents. This monarch had lately joined 
the allies with a squadron of 35 Pergarnene ships, and iEgina 
henceforth became his head -quarters. 

The Achaians, notwithstanding the suspicious death of Aratus, 
preferred maintaining their alliance with Philip to uniting them- 
selves with greedy freebooters like the iEtolians. But the Lace- 
dannonians and Eleans joined the iPtolian League. 

§ 4. In the next year (208 B.c.) Philip with the Achaians had 
to enter upon a conflicr witli the Romans and Attains at sea, 
the A^tolians and Traced inmonians by land, while the Illyrians 
threatened the northern frontiers of Macedonia, an^ the Thra- 
cians broke into the eastern districts. 

To meet thqse multiplied enemies, Philip^ exerted a vigour and 
arfeivity worthy of his best dlays. Fixing his head-quarters at 
Demetrias (a strong fortress in the south of Thessaly, erected by 
CeDi^ius Poliorcetes to command the passage from Macedonia 
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into Greece), he sent troops to defend his allies from the 
attacks of the TFitolians. Attains was happily detached from' 
the League by an incursion made by Prusias of Bithynia into 
his kingdom of Pergarnus ; and Galba, left alone with a feeble 
squadron, was obliged to retire to yEgina. 

In the two following years fortune declared positively for 
I hilip. In the Peloponnesus, Philopcemen, the new general of the 
Achaian League, gained a decided superiority over Laceda 3 mon. 
i lie King invaded yEtolia, and again committed Thermon to 
the names. 

§ 5. The, .Etolians, finding themselves left to hca,r the brunt 
of the war, were glad to conclude a ]ieace on teiaiis favour- 
able to Maoedon. Scarcely was tlie peace concluded, when P. 
Sompronius luditauus arrived at Byrrhachiuin, and Philip hast- 
ened over the mountains to attack him. But before any 
decisive action, the Epirotes ofierod their mediation, and a treaty 
of peace was signed between Philip and Borne. (20.‘) b.c.) 

Thus ended what is commonly called the First Macedonian 
war. Ihe object of the Komans had been simply to prevent 
Philip from assisting Hannibal in Italy, and in this they had 
succeeded at a very small expense to themselves eitlier in men 
or money. 

§ 6. a’hat Philip entertained thoughts of a lasting peace, is 
shown by the fact that on Ilannibal’s return to Africa, he sent 
him 4000 men, commanded by Sopater, a nobleman of the 
highest rank at the Macedonian court, to avssist in maintaining 
the war against Scipio. These men took part in the battle of 
Aarna, and their commander with many of his men became pri- 
soners. Philip had the impudence to send envoys to Rome, 
t’> demand their liberation. His envoys were dismissed with 
tlie stern answer, that if Philip wished for war, he should 
have it.” 


§ 7. Meantime the King of Macedon had been displaying a 
^^^ost unfortunate activity in the East and in Greece. 

On the death of Ptolemy Philopator in the very year of the / 
Peace of Dyrrhachiurn, Philip made a bargain with Antiochus ! 
King of Syria to divide the dominions that had devolved on the i 
oy-king of Egypt Ptolemy Epiphanes. This was the unprin- | 
Cl pled Treaty of Partition which drove the ministers of young i 
tolemy to place him under the guardianship of Romo. ’ 

In Greece the tyrannical disposition, wdiich Philip had dis- 
closed ever since Demetrius of Pharos became his chief counsel- 
ed exhibited itself more and more. This man was killed in battle 
®oon after the Peace of Dyrrhachiurn, and was succeeded in the 
ing s confidence by still more unscrupulous knaves, Heraclides, 
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a Tarentino pirate, and Dicsearchiis, an ^^toliaii exile. At their 
instigation Philip now attempted to take off Philopamien as he 
had taken off Aratus, but without success ; and the Acluean 
patriots, though they dreaded the J^tolian marauders, yet would 
not brook the oppressive tyranny of Philip. It was as yet 
uncertain what part they would take in the war. 

In Asia Minor his conduct was so outrageous, that the Rhodian 
fleet combined with that of Attains, took the sea, and blockaded 
him in Caria so closely, that it was not till the s})ring of 201 b.c. 
that he effected his escape into Europe. 

§ 8. The Rhodians and Attains now passed over to Greece, 
and promised the Atlienians support if they would throw oft the 
Macedonian yoke. I’hili]) dispatched an army to overawe 
Athens, while in person he laid siege to Abydos. 

But, meantime, the injured powers had sent to complain at 
Rome ; and three Roman envoys, who were then just starting to 
assume the guardianship) of the young King of Egypt, were 
ordered to visit Philip) on their way, and reinonstrate on his pro- 
ceedings. They were all men of note, — Claudius Nero the con- 
queror of ilasdrubal, P. Semprronius Tuditanus the author of 
the Peace of Dyrrhachium, and M. JEmilius Lepffdus a young 
Senator of high and generous sjufit, who afterwards rose to be 
the first man at Rome. Ljevii4|i was disp)atched anew to Greece 
with' the fleet that had during the Punic War been employed on 
the coast of Sicily. But no proposal to declare war was made 
till the next year (200 n.c.). 

§ 9. On the Ides of March, the day on which at that p^eriod 
the Consuls entered upon office, these magistrates summoned 
the Senate. Disp)atches had just arrived from Laovinus, detail- 
ing in full the late conduct of Philip, and urging the necessity of 
an immediate declaration of war. The three envoys had found 
Philip at Abydos, and /Emilius had remonstrated in plain and 
op)en language. ‘'You spieak thus,” replied the King, “because 
you are a young man, a handsome man, and — a Roman. If, he 
added, “ you wish for war, I am ready.” The Consul, P. Sulpicius 
Galba, who had before succeeded Laevinus, was again appointed 
to conduct the Macedonian war, and prepared to bring in a bill 
for the p)urpose before the Assembly of the Centuries. 

Great p)ains had been taken to prepare the minds of the People 
for ready acquiescence. At the conclusion of the Hannibalie 
War, the victories of Rome had been celebrated with games of 
<?xtraordinaryq)orap by the .^iles, one of whom wasT. Quinctiii« 
Fiamininus, the future conqueror of Philip. The poorer class 
of citizeiw had been invited to purchase at a low rate the large 
grain sent over by Scipio from Africa. Portions o 
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the Public Land in Apulia and Samnium were distributed to the 
veterans of Scipio. 

There was however, a general disinclination to mabo the sacri- 
fice.s required by a now war. The citizens of Romo, as well as 
the Latins and Italians, were all liable to be drawn for service 
unless they were past the military ago, or had already served 
their time. Every family had for years seen its best and 
strongest inaJes withdrawn from rustic labour to boar arms 
agaimst Carthage ; all were anxious to avoid any return of the 
luisenes which they had endured during Hannibal’s occupation 
ot itcily. 1 lie declaration of war was rejected by the vote of 
almost every Century. j ^ vu 

Rut the (Senate was not to be thus discouraged, 'fhe Consul 
was ordered to summon the Centuries to a second vote 
Relore the question was put, he addres.sed them in a sot .speech 
m which he argued that the point for decision was, not whether 
they would go to war with Philip or not, but whether they 

n — 1 ® The yeomen 

of the Iribos, terrified at the thoughts of a now invasion, believed 
Ins arguments, and reversed their vote. 

Tn consequence of those delays, Gaiba was not able to reach 
ApoUonia till near the end of the season; but he at once 
dispatched C. Glatuddh'^ Ceidho^l^^ Athens. 

§ 10. Meantime Philip had been pursuing a very successful 
career in Thrace. Abydos alone held out with heroic bravery : 
ra filer than yield to I’liilip, they said they would destroy evety 
hving soul within the city. “.Well,” remarked the King, with 
the reckless wit for which he was famous, “we will suspend the 
j^iege, and give them three days to kill themselves in ” At 
It fell ; and Philip heard that the Romans were in Epirus 
and at Athens. ^ 

§ 11. At once h8 crossed over to Demetrias. While he lay 
Here, Claudius made an inroad into Euboea, and surprised the ’ 
f city of Chalcis. Philip crossed the Euripus ; hut, too 
jite to save the' place from plunder, he resolved to take ven- 
geance upon Athens. Claudius was not strong enough to meet 
in the held, and Philip wreaked his barbarous rage on the 

W ""nAf city, which his generals 

hitherto spared. The Achaeans were exasperated by this 

tyranT^^ inclined to take part with the reckless 

§ 12. Early iu the next year (,199 .,b,.c.) Gaiba moved. Under 
a, young Illyrian chief, he advanced 
anrwoody districts to the west of the Axius 
then called Eordooa aiid Elymiotis, but avoided a 
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descent into the level plain ; and Philip, not choosing to risk a 
battle on ground unfavourable to the action of the phalanx, 
contented himself with watching the enemy. Galba at length 
returned to Apollonia by the valley of the Apsus. He had etle6ted 
nothing, and his army suffered greatly in its bootless campaign. 
When he first landed at Corey ra, he wrote word to the Senate 
that a laurel with which his ship’s stem was decked had 
budded — a sure omen of victory ; but no laurel wreath adorned 
the Consul’s brow. 

§ 13. Galba’s campaign took place after his successor P. Villiiis 
Tappulus had entered upon office ; but the latter did not arrive 
at Corcyra till late in the season, and during the winter ho was 
occupied witli quelling a mutiny. In the spring of 198 B.c. he 
took the field, but did not attempt the northern ])assos as Galba 
had done. He had the merit of perceiving that Philip was most 
vulneralilc in Thessaly ; that' the army, supported by the fleet, 
might by its presence in that country deprive Philip of all in- 
fluence in Greece. With the aim of penetrating into Thessaly, 
therefore, he marched up the valley of the Aoiis ; and in a narrow 
defile of this valley he found Philip strongfiy posted. While 
he was considering his next move, he received news that T. 
Quinctiiis Flamininus, the Consul of the year, had arrived At 
Corcyra to take the command.^ 

§ 14. Flamininus is as much the hero of the Macedonian war 
as is Scipio of the war with Hannibal. He also was a Patrician, 
and was elected to the Consulship at the age of thirty. Unlike 
Galba and Villius, he left Rome* soon after the Ides" of March, 
instead of allowing himself to be detained at Rome till it was 
time to go into winter-quarters. His brother Lucius accom- 
panied him to take the command of the fleet. 

The position occupied by Philip was at a i)oint where the valley 
closes in to a narrow gorge, which the Macedonians had occupied 
so skilfully that Flamininus hesitated to attempt a direct 
attack.* Both armies lay confronting each other for about six 
weeks, when an attempt was made to settle matters by negotia- 
tion. But Flamininus demanded that “ the King should with- 
draw his garrisons from all Hellenic cities, make restitutioii for 
injuries paat, and leave them independent fCr the future,” and 
Philip broke off the conference, exclaiming that '' no harder 
Herms could be asked if he were beaten.” It is probable that 
'the Romans might have been altogether foiled, had not 
Igpirote chief* named Charops betrayed a path by which the 
^enemy’s position might be turned. The Macedonians beat o 

* The place secerns .to have been a little below Klissourn, where a ridge 
strikes across the gorge, and leaves a very narrow passage for the stream. 
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the Roman assaults gallantly till they found themselves attacked 
in rear. Then they fled precipitately up the pass, past the 
present town of Mctzovo ; and Philip, after throwing garrisons 
into the strongest fortresses of Thessaly, withdrew to Pella. 

§ 15, Flamiiiinus attempted not to pursue him, but remained 
in Epirus, where he secured the goodwill of the people by his 
mild treatment. From Epirus he marched through Thessaly, 
and passed southward into Locris, where the seaport of Anticyra 
served as a basis of operations. He then laid siege to Elateia, a 
strong fortress which commanded the chief pass leading from 
Bmotia northwards. 

Meanwhile the Roman fleet, under the command of the 
general’s brother, anchored at Cenchrem, the eastern haven of 
Corinth. The purpose of Jj. Flamininus was to influence the 
General Assembly of the Acha3an League, which had met at 
iEgium. The question for decision was whether tliey were to 
take part in the war, and if so, what part. Opinion had gra- 
dually been becoming more positive in favour of the Romans, 
and the leader of the Macedonian party had been banished ; 
yet there was a third party, headed by Philopcemen, which 
desired neutrality. Great was the perplexity of the Assembly. 

If they declared in favour of|H)he Romans, they would find 
themselves leagued with the barbarous yEtolians ; if they re- 
mained neutral, they might find themselves left in a perilous 
state of isolation. It is probable that the neutral party would 
have carried the day, had not i^hilopcemen been absent. After 
hearing the envoys of both powers, they sat a whole day silent 
or murmuring. Next day a tumultuous debate followed ; on ^ 
tlie third day the majority voted for alliance with Rome, but 
the representatives of some States withdrew under protest ; 
Argos admitted a Macedonian garrison ; and Megalopolis stood 
aloof. The League was in fact broken up ; but the vote of the ; 
Assembly enabled Flamininus to declare himself Protector of the 
liberties of Greece. 

§ 16. During the winter, both powers were active in negotia->, 
tion. Philip was alarmed at the success of Flamininus. Fla- i ’ 
J^minus was fearful of being superseded in the command. 

Roth parties therefore agreed to a conference, which was held k' 
near the Pass of Tliermopyla). The King approached the ap- 
pointed place in his state galley, attended by the banished 
Achgean leader, and two Macedonian officers. Flamininus stood 
Jipon the shore surrounded by lus allies, Arnynander Prince of 
^he Athamanians, the envoy of Attains, the Rhodian admiral, 
be chiefs of the Achocan Lei^gue, and Phameas the one-eyed 
^Q'ptain of the AStplians. The Roman began by demanding that 
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“ Philip should restore freedom to the cities of Greece, and 
make restitution for injuries/’ He was followed by his several 
allies, who urged their own claims, not without vehemence. 
Philip kept his patience till the yEtolian chief broke in by 
saying, that this was no question of words ; the long and short 
of it was that Philip must conquer or obey.” “ Ay,” retorted 
the King in his sarcastic vein, “ one may see that with half an 
eye.” 8o closed the first day’s conference. Next day Flamininus 
persuaded the allies to allow him to conduct the negotiations 
alone. On the third day proceedings closed with a proposal that 
both parties should send eiivoys to the Senate at Rome. 

When Philip’s envoy began a set speech before the Senate 
he was cut short by the que.stion, Whether the King was pre- 
pared to withdraw the garrisons from the three fortresses which 
(in his biting way) he used to call the Fcltcra of (Jreece—Da- 
metrias, Chalcis, and Corinth?” The envoy had received no 
iUstructions on this i3oint, and was ordered to leave Rome. 

§ 17. Both parties therefore prepared for a decisive conflict. 
Flamininus was continued in the command as Proconsul. All 
Greece between Thes.saly and the Isthmus was with him, except 
Acarnaiiia and Bccotia. Acarnania might safely be neglected, 
but it was of high importance #o secure Bccotia. An assembly 
was held at Thebes to discuss the propriety of submission, at 
which Attalus, now an old man, spoke with so much warmth 
that he fell down in a fit, and died not long after. During the 
debate the Consul introduced a body of soldiers into Thebes, and 
the Assembly voted for alliance with Rome. Still more mortify- 
ing to Philip was it to see Nabis, Tyrant of Laceda 3 mon, follow 
the general current. He had stooped to court the favour of 
this monster, and as an earnest of goodwill put Argos into his 
hands, Nabis took the bribe, and then concluded an alliance 
with Flamininus. 

§ 18. In 197 B.C., therefore, Flamininus advanced from Elateia to 
Thermopylae with airOreece at his^^ ta he paused till he 

was joined by a division of yEtolian cavalry. Philip had already 
passed through the Vale of Temp6 into Thessaly. Constant wars 
had so drained the j>opulation of Macedonia that the levies in- 
cluded veterans past the time of service, and boys of the tench r 
age of sixteen. The phalanx, as usual, consisted of two divisions, 
each 8000 strong ; and to this were adcied about 7000 light troops 
^Uid 2000 horse. The Romans had about the same number of 
loot, but the .Etolian cavalry gave them a great advantage in this 
arm. After some manoeuvring, Philip fell back upon Scotussa, 
where plains of waving corn, then just ripe, supplied forage. 
Fiarnininua followed ; and the two armies encamped, unknowingly? 
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on opposite sides of the same low range of hills, which from their 
appearance were called^Cjnoscex^halaB, or the Bogheads. The 
next day was stormy, and the air so darkened by mist and rain 
that the men could only se6 a few yards before thorn. Philip, 
however, dotache'd a body of light troops to occupy the ridge : 
and at the same time a Roman reconnoitring paHy ascended the 
opposite slope. The Romans, being the weaker, were driven 
down the hill towards their camp, where they were supx)orted 
by fresh troops, and the Macedonians were obliged to retire to 
the summit of the ridge. The mist now cleared olf. The Mace- 
donians, reinforced in their turn, again forced the Romans down 
the slope, and would have cut them to pieces had not the 
/Etolian cavalry held them in check. Flamininus now drew out 
the Legions, and advanced with his whole line of battle ; while 
tlie Macedonian officers sent off message after message to the 
King, exaggerating their success, and urging him to bring uj) the 
Phalanxes and secure the victory. Philip was a good general, 
and had no mind to entangle his columns in uneven ground, but 
he sulibred himself to be persuaded against his better judgment. 
The King himself led one Phalanx on the right, while Nicanor 
was to follow with the other on the left. 


On ordinary occasions the Phalanx was drgwn up sixteen men 
in file ; but on this day Philip threw his division into a much 
deeper column. Its weight was thus much increased ; and as 
it bore down upon the Roman loft with levelled lances, ten 
points against each soldier, its charge was irresistible. The 
Legions gave way before it. But while tliis was taking place on 
the Roman left, Flamininu.s upon the right observed Nicanor’s 
Phalanx still upon the brow of the hill, broken by the rough 
ground. Ho immediately sent up his elephants, and following 
with his Legionaries charged before the enemy had found time 
to form. The loft Phalanx, attacked in this helpless condition, 
was driven over the hill in utter confusion. Philip saw that all 
was lost, and left the field. Not fewer than 8()(X> Macedonians were 
killed ; 7000 were taken prisoners. The army was annihilated. 

§ 10. When the Romans reached the Macedonian camp, they 
found that their light-fingered aUies the iEtolians had already 
plundered it. If this disgusted the soldiery, Flamininus himself 
was provoked by the arrogance with which their chiefs claimed 
the chief share in the victory of Cynoscephala 5 . Their cavalry 
had doubtless done good service ; but it was too much for Roman 
to hear an epigram recited, in which it was said that 
Philip had been conquered by the iEtolians and the Latins.” * 

AiT&iXwv A<!6 t/v<mv. The epigram was written by 

of Messene. See Plutarch, Vit. Fiamin. c. 9. 
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The vEtolians had now ceased to be useful to the Romans, and 
from this time forth we find little harmony between them. 
Flaminiiius held a conference witli Pliilij) at Tenii)6 ; aiKl the 
H'ltolians wore furious to find that th5 jiolitic Roman offered Philip 
the old conditions of peace, whereas they wislicd for nothing less 
than to deprave him of his crown. Philip gladly accepted the 
ofter of the General : he paid down 200 talents caution-money, 
and gave up his son Demetrius and other hostages, who were 
to be restored in case the Senate refus{'d their assent to the 
treaty. But Flarnininus was at this time completely trusted ; 
and ten Commissioners were sent with a Jfecree of the Senate, 
which prescribed the basis on wliich the settlement of Gi eecc 
was to be made. All the engagements of the Proconsul were 
sanctioned ; but Philip was requiriKl to pay 1000 talents, half at 
once and half in annual instalments for ten years. 

On the arrival of the Commissioners, rumours l)ecame rife of 
the intentions of the Senate. The H^holians eagerly caught U]) 
tliese rumours, and endeavoured to raise the indignation of tlie 
Greeks. “The freedom promised was,” they, said, “an illusion. 
Greece would only find a cliange of masters. Macedonian garri- 
sons will be replaced by Roman. The Fetters of Greece would 
only be clasped tighter by a stronger hand.” Flarnininus exerted 
himself to Weaken the efiect of tliese representations ; an(^ the 
Greeks waited anxiously, but quietly, for the promulgation of 
the Decree. 

§ 20. The Commissioners repaired to Corinth, and it was 
generally kuotvn that their resolutions would be publicly 
announced at the approaching Isthmian .Games. That city of 
old renown was thronged by the assembled Greeks, who 
came not so much to witness the national festival, as to learn 
their country’s fate from the lips of the conqueror. The day 
arrived. Flarnininus took his seat in the Amphitheatre. Amid 
■the expectation of all ■ men, a trumpet sounded, and a crier 
advanced into the arena, who proclaimed that, the Roman Se- 
‘natb and T. Quinctius the General, having C0NQUERia3”TviN(J 
Philip AND the Macedonians, declared ai^L the Greeks who 

HAD BEEN SUIJ|JECT TO THE. KiNG FREE AND INDEPENDFxNT. Tlu* 
glad hews was more than men could believe ; they gazed incre- 
dulously on each other; they asked their neighbours whether 
they had heard aright. Then a general cry arose that the pro- 
clamation should be repeated. And now, when doubt gave way 
^to certainty, a deafening shout of joy burst from the assembled 
multitude.^ Men’s minds were too much absorbed with serious 
topics to be interested by shows ; the games were hurried over. 
‘When the Roman General rose to leive the Amphitheatre, the 
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crowd pressed so closely round liiin, eager to touch his hand 
and wreathe his head with garlands, that he was weU nigh 
smothered under their tumultuous greeting. 

This memorable event tock place in the summer of 196 B C., 
about a year after the battle of CynoscephAko. * 

§ 21. Flaminimis remained nearly t-wo years in Greece after 
the day of the Proclamation. Already the seeds of a new war 
were sown. Envoys had arrived from Antiochus, King of Syria, 
a rash and selfish monarch, who had some reason for alarm. We 
have related how he had pi’opo<ed to divide with Philip the 
possessions of the King of Egypt. But no sooner was Phihp 
engaged in war with Home, than Antiochus seized the oppor- 
tunity to occupy Asia Minor, and he was now preparing to cross 
the Ilellespont. 

Hitherto, Flaminimis had abstained from every step which 
could irritate a new enemy ; but now he cared not any longer , 
*:o humour the King of Syria, lie dismissed the Envoys with ' 
peremptory orders for Antiochus “to restore the Greek cities 
in Asia to independence, and on no account to set foot in 
Europe.” At the same time he promised that Commissioners 
should bo sent to acquaint him more explicitly with the pleasure 
of the Senate. 

§ 22. Some things in Greece required tlie immediate attention 
of the General. It was necessary to secure the peace and safety 
of Peloponnesus by putting down Nabis, Tyrant of Lacedaemon. 
No peaceful community could subsist by the side of this 
barbarian. How he gained his power wo knov^ not. He con- 
firmed himself in it by a caricature of the reforms of Cleomenes, 
and distributed the lands among a number of enfranchised 
Helots. The rich and respectable citizens he banished or put to 
death ; those who were suspected of wealth were put to the 
torture. His favourite engine for this purpose was a wooden 
figure representing his wife Apega, which clasped the unhappy 
recusant to breasts furnished with sharp spikes in place of 
supples. He maintained a considerable fleet and army, which 
were employed in piracy and plunder. 

The Homan general had no pretext for war against him. He 
had admitted him into alliance just before the battle of Cynosce- 
phala), and Nabis had not broken the terms. Flamininus, there- 
fore, resolved to act merely as the agent of the Achjeans, who 
had abundant grounds for complaint against the Tyrant. He 
led the allies against Sparta, which, though formerly unwalled, 
^'as now strongly fod^fled ; and the desperadoes who formed its 
garrison defended tbejidast hope bravely. But the Tyrant must 
^ave yielded at disc^ifcn, had not Flamininus, whose departure 
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Etruscans beyond the Tiber. And they gave hostages to the 
King in pledge that they would obey him as they had pro- 
mised, ten youths and ten maidens. But one of the maidens, 
named Cloelia, had a man's heart, and she persuaded all her 
fellows to escape from the King’s camp and swim across 
the Tiber. At first King Porsenua was wroth ; but then he was 
much amazed, even more than at the deeds of Horatius and 
Mucius. So when the Romans sent back (dtclia and her fellow- 
maidens — for they would not break faith with the King — he bade 
her return home again, and told her she might take whom she 
])lease<l of the -youths who were hostages ; and she chose those 
Aflio were yet l)oys, and restored them to their parents. 

So tile Roman people gave certain lands to young Mucius, and 
they sot up an equestrian statue to the bold (ylmlia at the top of 
the Sacred Way. And King Porsenna returned honife ; and thus 
the third and most formidable attempt to bring back Tarquin 
failed. 

§ l(i. When Tai*quin now found that he had no hopes of 
further assistance from Porsenna and his Etruscan friends, he 
went a oJ dwelt at Tuseuhim, w’here Mamilius Octavius, his son- 
in -law, *a3 still chiefs Then the thirty Latin cities combined 
together, and made This Octavius their Dictator, and bound 
tljomsclves to restore their old friend and ally King Tarquin to 
tlio sovereignty of Rome. 

§ 17. P. Valerius, who. was called Poplicola, was now dead, and 
the Romans looked about for some chief worthy to lead them 
against the army of the Latins. Poplicola had been made t'onsul 
four times, and his compeers acknowledged him as their chief, 
and all men submittecl to him as to a king. But now the two 
Consuls were jealous of each other, nor liad they power of life 
and death within the city, for Valerius (as wc saw) had taken 
away the axes from the fasces. Now this was one of the 
reasons why Brutus and the rest made two Consuls instead of 
one king ; for they said that neither one would allow the other 
to become tyrant ; and since they only held office for one year at 
a time, they might be called on to give account of their govern- 
ment when their year was at an end. 

Yet though this was a safeguard of liberty in times of peace, 
it was hurtful in time of war ; for the Consuls choseu by the 
people in their great tissemblies were not always skilful generals ; 
or if they were so, they were obliged to lay down their com- 
mand at th<5 year’s end. • 

• So the Senate determined, in cases of great danger, to call' 
upon one of the (’onsuls to ap|)oiui a single chief, who should 
he called Dictator, or Master of the People. He had sovereign 
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from Greece was now fast approaching, granted him fair terms. 
The Acha)ans murmured, but in vain. I\^abis was deprived of 
the southern portion of Laconia, which was declared free and 
was required to give up his fleet and disband his army. 

§ 23. Flamininus employed the few months that remained 
before his departure in making a tour of Greece, and settling 
the government in Thessaly and other newly-emancipated places. 
Everywhere he gave preponderance to the aristocratical or 
Komau party, ami attempted to create such a balance of power, 
that each State should ho afraid of going to war. He spared 
Philip in the North to check the power of the TEtolians, and 
Nabis in the South to be a thorn in the side of the Achmans. 
He intended that no State in Greece sliould be strong enough 
to prevail over the rest, but that all should maintain a species 
of independence under the protection of Pome, which was to 
(xjcupy the place filled by Macedon since the battle of Scllasia. 

§21. The spring of the year 194 n.c. now came on, and 
Flamininus prepared for departure. He assembled his Grecian 
allies at Corinth, and addressed them in a parting speech. He 
declared he had been actuated in all his measures by a sincere 
desire of promoting their good ; he had spared Nabis only because 
he could not put him down without destroying the ancient city of 
Sparta,; “ his last act,” he said, “ should prove whether the word 
of Romans or of /Ktolians were more trustworthy. He would 
show that the freedom of Greece was to be no illusion. He 
would withdraw the Roman garrisons from all the cities, even 
from those famous strongliolds which were called the Fetters of 
Greece. Corinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias should be pledges of 
his sincerity. And now,” he added, now that you have perfect 
liberty, show that you understand its value by maintaining peace 
and goodwill among yourselves. Let the Roman People know 
tliat you are worthy of the gift they have bestowed.” 

These words so touched the hearers, that with the excitabk 
temper of a Southern people they burst into tears ; and the 
General himself was so affected, that he was for a time unable 
to go on. After a pause, he asked as a personal favour, that all 
Roman citizens who were in slavery among them should he set 
free, and allowed to attend his triumph. The request was grantc3d 

by acclamation : and the Achgeans alone redeemed 1200 Roman 
slaves at the expense of the State. 

, § 24. Two months after this memorable scene, Flamininus set 
sail from Oricum, after an absence of nearly five years, during 
throe of v^ ich he had been almost the absolute Sovereign o 


'•‘HBlTice this district was named The EleutherO'Lacones, 
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Greece. He landed at Brundusium with his army, and marched 
in a soH of festal procession along the Appian Way to Home. 
The Senate met him outside the walls, and granted the 'I riumph 
he Iiad justly earned. The 1'riumph lasted three days. The 
first two were taken up with jirocessions of cars, carrying the 
spoils taken from Philip and Nabis. On the third day, the 
(loneral himself ascended to the Capitol, preceded hy his pri- 
soners and hostages, among whom were two King’s sons, Deme- 
trius son of Philip, and Armenes son of Nabis. After him came 
his soldiers, all enriched hy the war ; and, lastly, the liberated 
slaves, forming the most glorious part of the whole. Not Scipio 
himself had enjoyed a more splendid triumph. The character 
of Flamininus, indeed, could not challenge comparison with the 
heroic proportions of Hcipio : yet there was no other Homan who 
could he compared with Flamininus. 



Coin uf the Quinctuin Gens, bearing the head of Fiamininus. 






Coin of Aritioclius the Great. 


CTIA1>TER XL. 

WAR WITH ANTIOCTIUS, "AND SETTLEMENT OF EASTERN AFFAIRS. 

(102—188 B.C.) 

§ 1. Antioolius ordered to quit Europe. § 2. His court at Ephesus visi^d 
by Hannibal : how this happened. § 3. Hannibal’s plan. § 4. Intrigues 
of yEtolians in (Jreece : death of Nabis ; Sparta joins Acluean League. 
§ 5. Flamininus dispatched to Greece : Thoas the yEtolian persuades An- 
tiochus to cross over into Greece. § 6. Antiochus lands at Dernetrias : 
welcomed by the northern Greeks. § 7. Opinion of Hannibal : frivolity of 
Antiochus. §8. Xext spring, Antiochus advances into Aciarnania : retreats 
to Thermopylae. § 9. The pa.ss of Thermopylae forced by the Consul Gin- 
brio : Cato. § 10. Advice of Flamininus to Glabrio, not to crush yEtolians. 
§ 11. Flamininus puts all Peloponnesus under the Achaan League: his 
warning. § 12. Next year, L. Scipio, with his brother Publius as Legate, 
fakes the command against Antiochus. § 13. Operations by .sea; Battle of 
Myonnesus. § 14. Great army of Antiochus. §15. Battle of Magnesia : 
utter defeat of the Syrians. § 16. Terms of peace dictated by Scipio. 
§ 17. Effects at Rome of the Syrian triumph. § 18. M. Fulvius Nobilior 
reduces yEtolians ; Flamininus again interferes. § 19. Cn. Manlius VuKso 
makes war, without authority, upon the Galatians. § 20. Distribution ol 
the Asiatic possessions of Antiochus. § 21. Fruits of the Galatian War. 

§ 1. Notwithstanding the warniug of Flamininus, Antiochus 
crossed the Hellespont ( 1^2 b.c.). Abydos yielded to him. Ly- 
simacheia, destroyed by Philip, he ordered to be rebuilt ; and 
here he was found by the Commissioners of the Senate. They 
told him not to imagine that the Romans had spared Philip 
|br him to conquer, and required him to quit Europe at once 
itiJKi to give up all the cities of Asia Minor which he had taken. 
fjAn ^ngry argument followed, which was broken off by a false 
f of the death of young Ptolemy. The Syrian King returned 
in to Asia, that he alight be ready for all contingencies. 
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CIIAlTEll V. 

OnSEllVATIONS OX TIIR HISTORY OR ROME UNDER THE KINGS. 

§ 1. Niitiirc of Lci^c'iidary flistory.^ § 2. Amouff (jrocks. § 3. Among Ro- 
mans. § 4. Rc’ligious and Historical Lcgonds, §5. Xondciicy to propagate 
liisturical legends in all times. § 0, llctectioii of incongruities in early 
Roman liistojy : <liflicii!ties explained away by ancient critics. § 7. Modern 
critics, before and after Niebuhr. § 8. Relation of stories of Kings to actual 
history. § 9. Romulus and Numa. § In. Tullns and Amus. . § 11. Tar- 
([iiinius PiiscLis ^ .Servius. § 1 2. Tarquinius Siiperbus, § 13. Character 
of next liook. 

§ 1. Few iiersona will now be found to dispute the position 
that the early history of Itome, like that of all nations, begins 
with legendary tales. Snch Ijcgends are not to be regarded as 
mere Kornances, that is, fictions invented by persons of lively 
imagination for the purpose of giving jileasure and amusement 
to their hearers or readers. They are older and more genuine 
than siicli professed romances Among all nations in a rude 
and simple state, tales will be found current which pass from 
moutf» to mouth ..Tthout suspicion that tliey are not absolutely, 
true. ih#y are not written, becausa they date from times when 
writing is unknown ; and the mere fact of their lieing repeated 
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STRIAX WAR. 

§ 2. At tl,i.s crisis the court of Antiochu.s was vi.sited In' a 
luan whose coun.scls, had they been followed, miyht liave changed 
the history of the world. ^ 

After the conclusion of peace with Romo, Hannibal applied 
all lu.s energies to the reform of the State. His lirst stei, 
was to put down the .selfish oligarchy which had crippled 
h s enterpnse.s m Italy. He had carried safe from the Lid 
of /ama the greyer part of hi.s veterans, and tlieir swords made 
urn loaster of the State. He found that the finances had been 
shametully mahOmniistered by the Council of One Hundred 
He at once ordained that tliis Council .should be re-elected' 

I 1 K '>y them,selves, but by the 

Lopc. He published a statement, by whicli it aiipeared that 
the pivscut reyeiiue, i.roperly admiui.stercd, would amplv suffice 
t., , efray al t lie expeuses of tbe Coverument, as well as- the 
f. ibut.. duo to Romo. '1 he old oligarchy could not brook to lose 
I die gams of office without a struggle. They .sent messages ' to 
tlie Seua .0 accusing Hannibal of forming secret treaties with 

^ cth'd the s! l^^^cedoniau War was 

' Senate sent commissioners to inquire into the truth 
I ■> the aeeusation.s. Hannibal felt that he wius already condemned 
I hy these prejudiced judges, and fled from Africa. Ho reached 
I } e ni saloty, and tlieneo rojiaired.to the court of Antioelm.s at 
diliesiis. Here he exerted all his abilitie.s to widen the breach 
l>etireen Rome and the Syrian monarch. 

wilL f WP 1*'« to war, and Hamiihal 

us welcomed and consulted. His ,.la,i of operations was this, 
c a,k,,i trams,, orts. 

V 1.1 tliese he would sail to Carthage and make her declare 

ool,nL“"!f "'>*’!« 'A.uti- 

an overpowering force, should cross over into Greece 
HI raise* all the country against J?oino. 

, 1 „! favourable. The Romans were engaged in 

ri mr'^^'i *‘^Pania*''lA as weR as with the Ligu- 

Hmnir'f Northern Italy;* and the presence of 

I’uV \v revived a contest as fierce as in tlio Great 

.1 trl^ " f r Greece the discontent of the i'Rtoliaiis had laid 

baok^'L* ^roublc.s. No sooner had Flaminiims turned his 

Grep began their intrigues, and determined to set 

uiivov! ^ flame. At the suggestion of Thoas, their Chief, 
mouMchTto fo Antiochus, rhilij,, and Nabis, urging these 
much 1 , refused ; he had .suffered too 

. tte detested the HiRolians, and was little satisfied with 
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by word of mouth causes a perpetual variation in the narra- 
tives. Tlie.^anio original story being handed down tradition- 
ally by two diherent tribes, which have been separated from 
each other, or which are animated by hostile feelings, will in a 
very short time assume extremely different forms. Names,* 
circumstances, everything, excapt some dominant thought, may 
liave been changed, and yet the origin may be the same. No 
fiaud is intended or committed. The jjjtcrations arise naturally 
from the causes w^^ich have been indicated. 

§ 2. Among the (Ireeks such legendary lore is chiefly connected 
with religious ideas. The Legends or nvdoi of that lively race 
n^ay mostly be traced to that sort of awe or wondtg’ with which 
simple and uneducated minds regard the changes and movements 
of the natural world. The direct and easy way in which the 
imagination of such pflisons accounts for marvellous phenomena 
is t») refer them to the operation of Persons. AVlicn the atten- 
tion is cxcite<l hy the regular movements of sun and moon and 
stais, hy tlic alternations of day and night, by the recurrence of 
the seasons, hy the rising and falling of the seas, hythe ceaseless 
ilow of rivers, hy the gathering of clouds, the rolling of thunder, 
and the flashing of lightning, by the operation of life in the 
vegetable and juiiinal worlds, in short hy any exhibition of an 
a<^ivo and motive power, — it is natunil for uninstructed minds 
to consider such changes and movements as the work of divine 
Persons. In this mann.er the early Greek Legends associate 
tliciiisolves wdth ]iorsonification of the powers of nat\iro. All 
attempts to account for the marvels which surround ns are 
foregone; everything is referred to the immediate operation ,pf 
a god. “ Cloud-compelling” Zeus is the author of the pheno- 
mena of tlic air; “Earth-shaking” Poseidon of all that happens 
ill the water under the earth ; Nymphs are attached to every 
spring and tree ; Dcmeter, or Mother Earth^for six mouths 
rejoices in the presoiico of Proserpine, tho green herb, her 
daughter, and for six months regrets lier absence in tlark abodes 
beneath the earth. 

This tendency to ileify the ]iowers of nature is due partly to 
a clear atmosphere and sunny climate, which inclines a people 
to live much in the open air in close communion with all that 
nature offers to charm tho senses and excite tho imagination, 
partly to tho character of tho people, and partly to tlio poets 
who in early tinies have wrought these legendary tales into 
Works, whicii are read with iucreasovl delight in ages when 
♦science and method havo banished the simple faith which pro- 
cured acceptance 'for these legends. Among the Greeks all these 
♦ See note on Chopt. ii. § 3. 
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the selfish conduct of Antiochus. Nabis wanted little incite- 
ment : he flew to arms, assassinated all the Homan partisans iii 
Lacedscmon, and sent marauding parties into the territory of the 
Achjcan League ; but he was soon compelled by Philopocmen to 
retire behind the walls of Sparta. Antioclius sent back Thoas 
with promises, and the A^tolians resolved at once to commence 
their movements. On a given day they attempted to gam 
possession of Chalcis, Demetrias, and Sparta. At Chalcis they 
failed ; Demetrias was betrayed by its inhabitants, i hen per- 
fidious attempt on Sparta was defeated ; Nabis himself was 
killed ; the most respectable citizens hastily sent lor i iiilo- 
pocnien, and declared Sparta a menibei ol the Achman League. 

§ .5. These things took place in the summer of 192 B.c. On 
hearing of the first disturbances, the Senate had dispatched 
Elamininus to Greece at the head of a Commission, blaiui- 
ninus remained there, while ho sent on the other Commissioners 
to warn Antiochus against taking part with the id^tohans. But 
Thoas had just returned to Epliesus with news of the caiiture 
of Demetrias. If the King would but show himself, he said, 
Macedonia and all Greece would rise to welcome him : but lie 
must come at once, or the Homans would be upon theiA 

The only forces which Antiochus had ready were the 10,000 
men whom he had assembled to execute the plan of llanniha ; 
The great Carthaginian had overcome the King’s jealous feelings 
by the tale of his boyish oath to bear eternal enmity against 
Horne ; and for a time Antiochus followed all his counsels, but 
the flattering words of Thoas once more estranged the Kings 
mind from the great general ; and the lying iEtohan obtainec 
absolute influence at court. Notwithstanding the pleadings oi 
Hannibal, notwithstanding the warnings of the Homan Coni' 
missioners, Antiochus determined to set sail for Europe, auc 
thus virtually declared war against Home. ^ 

§ 6. He offered a solemn sacrifice at Troy, and in a few < 
landed at Demetrias. Here he was welcomed with ' 

mations. The Boeotians, eager to satiate their hatred of hor ^ 
received him joyfully ; the people of Elis, ^ 

A^chfcan League, sent him favourable answers ; the Epirotes i 
mised to join him as soon as ho should ; and J . 

nander,. the Athamanian, was persuaded to desert his oKi .^ 
and join Antiochus. The Achieans, however, unanimous } 
dined his offers. . pht 

Presently, he held a council of war „.curf 

.Etolians advised that the first thing needful was to . 
possession of all Thessaly. AU the rest proved « 
Hannibal, who sate silent. The King asked his opinio 
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conditions were found existing. Thej^ lived, so to saj^, out of 
doors ; tlicir powers of observation were extreinqj^ (juiek, and 
their imagination singularly vivid ; an<l their ancient ])oeins are 
tlie most noble sijecimens of the old legendary talcs that have 
been preserved in any country.* 

§ 3. But among the Romans •all is diftcrent. We lijid few 
traces of this Religious Legend among them. What may have 
been the case in the earliest times we kiHuv not ; but tlie Roman 
poets whose w’oi'ks wo possess adopted tlie ni^thology of (hecce, 
and transferred to the Sabine and Latin divinities the attributes 
and actions of tlie Hellenic gods, so that we are often presented 
with the stifmge anomaly of Italian divinities dis[)orting tlicuu- 
selvcs on the hills and in the valleys of Thessaly or Arcadia. 
But if there is not much of the native I'eligious Ijcgend among 
the Romans, there is found another ki^d of Legend in greater 
fulness and beauty than perhajis among any other jieople. 

§4. Wenre thus brought to a distinction which it is neces- 
sary to make in the Legends of all nations. One class may bo 
called the Heligious Legend, of which we have briefly spoken ; the 
other is the Heroic or Historical, of which wc have now to speak. 
The Religious Legend prefoiids to explain the nature of the 
universe and its history ; the Heroic Legend seeks to dotcrniine 
the early history of the particular ])eoplc among whom it. is 
found existing. As the poetic fancy of the (Jrcek inclined him 
to the former kind, so the practical and husiness-Iike character 
of the Roman mind cared little for the mysteries of nature, hut 
loved to dwell upon the origin and early fortunes of tlicir own 
great city. 

§ 5. Tliis tendency to hcro-worsliip, wliich is indicateil hy the 
prevalence of the Heroic Legend, generally extu-ts its influence 
tn a very late period iji a jiatioids life, or raHier it may be said 
never to die away entirely. A correcter natural ^diilosophy has 


* V*oiii])!ire tlie beautiful j>a.ssa^«* in tlio fburtii Ixiuk of tin* /-JA'cnrsiftn : — 
“ Tin* lively (Jreeian, in a land tif hills, 

Ikiv'ers, anil (lufile plains, :ni4i somidiii^T s|i(»i'es, 

Under a cope of vai i«‘gated ^ky, 

Could find commodious pl.ace lor every god,*’ etc. 

*Aiui again : — 


“ The traveller slaked 

TIis tlurst from rill or gushing fount, and tliauki-d 
The Naiad, .Sunbeams, upon distant hills 
• Riding apac", with shadows in their train, 

Migiit, with .small lnd]> from fancy, he traiisfonwed 
dp r Oiear/s sporting visibly. 

'J’he Zephyrs, fanning, as thev ])assed, their wings, 
Lacked not, for love, fair ohj*‘ts, whom they wooe«l 
\S ith gentle whisper,” etc. 
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said that “bis opinion wa.s uncliauged. He had thought l.efore, 
and he tlun.ght sti I, that all the time spent in gainir.g tlu’ 
sappurt of the txreeks was thrown away. They vivM side with 
the strongest, and if the King were victorious would join liiiu 
as a matter of course. It was iU-advised to have 'believed 
no fixl.se reports of the Jltolixxns, and to Lave ventured into 
Tieeco uiJi so siiuill a force; but now the best thing to be 
done was to force ^Philip to take part witli them, by ordering 
.^elcaouh,, the .Kings son, to advance into Macedonia; to send 
mr veniforceinent.s without delay ; to station the fleet at Cor- 
eyva, and concentrate all the forces in E|>irus, so a.s to meet the 
hoiimn,s there or (it possdiie) to invade Italy.” 

^ J /. Put tdiis plan was too great for the petty mind of the 
■Mug and his advisers. He siient the summer in Tlios.salv, and 
.s \unter a])i)roached retired to the fortress of Chalci.s inEubma, 
winch bad opened its gate.s at l.i.s approach. Here the .sen.scles.s 
uwi.irch gave himself up to enjoyment. He married a fair 
'.laug.iter of the place, and cehdirated his marriage With Oriental 
spleifoour firs officers and their men followed the royal ex- 
.miple ; all bonds of order and discipline were relaxed. The 
•Wriams p.assed the winter in idling and drinking, and' Philo- 
pemou regretted that ho wa.s no longer General of the League 
'* "''’"Id have cut off the whole army in detail. 

^1“'' l>"sily engaged in preparing for 

at. llie coiuluct of Antiochus had so comjdetely thrown the 
,s-'aine into their hands that it was easy to represent the war as 
wio of simple defence. No one could .say that they had pro- 
okecl It. Tho Aclncaiis regardoil them as their champions 
I > spring of the next year (191 n.c.) Antiochus rou.sed 

"’Welt and advanced into Acaritania. His pro.spects suddenly 
' ."■keiied. At the same moment ho lie.ard tliat Philip, with the 
0 t J'j’* ' 1 . , reconquering the Thessalian 

(, 7 submitted in tlie previous year, and that the 

M.’ Acilius Glabrio, had also entered Thessaly. The 
th proinise.s, brought but 4000 men into 

n^ld. Antiochus retraced his steps to Clialcis, and sent 
^ent messages for additional forces, but in vain. The l.’oman 
approaching Therm opy lac. from tho north, and unless 
'^010^)0 lost^^^ and Eubma, as well as Thessal}', 

'“i- Thermopyla} is formed, as is well known, by 

The K” ^ comos close down upon the xsea. 

himself in the narrowest place, like Leonidas 
path bv sinrit of Leonidas. The mountain- 

’ ^ ^'’hich the Persian troops had found a way to the rear 
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haiiiwliod IVoiii mowt minds this bcliof in i)Hrticiilar divine beings 
exercising particular inlliiencc on streams, and skies, and trees.* 
but no sooner do(;s a man occupy any spacti in the public mind, 
than all kinds of tales concerning his sayings and doings pass 
eurrent from moutli to mouth, and things are believed of kim 
either for good or evil ^vhich have very slender foundation in 
truth. To children their i>arents, to young peojdc their masters, 
to grown men their poets and j)hilos»>phers, their statesmen ami 
generals, or any one' who raises himself above the crowd by ex- 
tviiordinary actions, good or bad, have an existence more or less 
mythical ; that is, they are the heroes of niany tales, which are 
umionsciously invented, transrnittetl, altered, magnified, and 
l)clicved. Education and tlie press have done much to diminish 
l.liis propensity to mythoh\gy ; the more persons are brought 
into immediate contact willi the great, the more are thc^y dis- 
al.'iised of imaginative hincies with regard to them. But the 
^i[)irit can never wholK' be eradicato<l, nor indeed is its eradica- 
tion productive «>f uumixed goo<L It is impossible to conceive 
a society of men so pcnetiviied by pliiloso])hical culture as to 
have become incapable of invciitin||^and receiving legendary 
tales in some shape oi* other. 

§ (). It is well known that the Legends of Roman histoiy were 
long repeated and regarded as r.obcr liistoric truths. Some keen- 
sighted critics were excited to ex.amine them, and tiny proved 
by a long and careful investigation that they had no claim to be 
so regarded. t Impossibilities were ])oiuted out, discrepancies 
ol‘ time and fact noted, variations of the same story, as told by 

* Sim* (Juleridge's trniislntioii of Sdiilli*r*s Wnflcusti int act ii. sc. 4; — 

** 'I'ho inti toiin-' ofnucieiit ])ot*ts, 

'I'hc i:iii liiiinniiili^*'! i folil loligioij, 

'file power, the bc.auty, aiul the lunjosty, 

That had their haunts iu dale or piny niountain, 

Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or cha.sms and watTy depths; — all these have vanish’d; 

They live no longer in the faith of ivason I ” 

f Tlie llrst, and [irobnbly the ablest, ofthese sceptical critics was Perizonins, 
a tiernian. But his work (Animtufccrsiotics J/isfon‘ca‘) was wi itten in Latin, 
and addressed only to the learned, (lianhaftista 'N'ico, an Italian of extraor- 
dinary geiuiis, mi.<ed up his historical speculations with so much of mysticism 
and ohscuritv, tliat tliey also produced hut little ollect. The person who next 
>^liook the credit of the old Bornaii history wn.s the frenchman Beaufort, who, 
with the edear and (‘ool calcul.ation of liis nation, made the discrepancies and 
variations clear to the least attentive, in his essay, S>(r V Tncct titmie do VJIis- 
/louvflne. It is ch.iracteristic at least, that lie was first stimulated to 
lus ^investigations hv national pitpie. He wa.s indignant at the tale that the 
brave (Jjuds of Brennus were defeated by Caxniltus, and his successful confu- 
tation of this legend led him on to more advcutui-ous flights. The immediate 
results of his work may be seen in the histories of Hooke and Ferguson. 

IIOME. E 
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of the Greeks, was now committed to the charge of the HCtolians ; I 
but these freebooters sent a small detachment only on this J 
service, while they emj)loyed their chief force in seizing the T 
neighbouring city of ileraclea. The t'onsul encamped^ in ^ 
front of the Pass ; but before commencing the assault he sent 
his lieutenants, L. Vhderius Flaccus and M. Porcius Ckto, to 
force their way ever the mountain to tlie rear of the enemy. 

The Syrians defended their entrenchments well, but as soon 
as they found themselves attacked in rear, they threw down 
their arms and tied with preci})itation, Antiochus himself was 
wounded in the mouth by a stone, and escaped with only 500 
men to Chalcis. The Consul embraced Cato before the wdiolo 
army, and, declaring that tlie w’hole merit of the victory lay ' 
with him, sent him home with news of the victory. He tra- 
velled with the greatest speed, landed at Tarentum, and in five 
days more announced to tlie Senate that Greece was delivered 
from the Syrians. AVhen the Consul advanced into Bmotia, 
the King re-embarked for Ephesus, taking with him his bride, 
the only conquest which he retained. 

§ 10. Glabrio soon reduced the strong |)laces which had joined 
the eiiGiay, and then laid siege to Naupactus, tlie cliief station 
of the /Etolian navy. While he was thus engaged, Elamininus , 
arrived in las camp. He irnme<liately pointed out to ih<5 
Consul that it would be an error to crush the Altolians alto- 'f 
gether, and thus to leave 1 hilip, who had by this time recon- ,■ 
quered llppor d'hessaly, without any j)eo[)le strong enough to 
balance his power in Upper Greece. Glalirio acquiesced, and 
Xaupactue was left to the ACtolians. 

§ 11. On his way to the Consul’s camp, Flamininus ordered 
th^ Messenians and Eleans to give in their adhesion to the 
Achaean League. Thus at length all Peloponnesus was combined 
into one Federate State, and the darling project of Aratus 
seemed to be fulfilled. But Philopmmen and the patriots looked 
sadly on. They felt that this consummation was due to foreign r 
force, and was, in fact, a proof of weakness. This weakness 
appeared still more palpably before the departure of the Romans. 

The Aclnx'ans laid claim to the island of Zacynthus, which had 
lately belonged to Phihp. Take care,” said Flamininus, “ wlnit 
you do. Y our League is like a tortoise, safe while it keeps its 
head within Peloponnesus, but in danger as soon as it ventures 
oeyond.” Tlio League needed no further hint. It drew in its ^ 
i .ead, arm. Za^:^ nthus passed into the hands of the Romans. 

. 12. As soon as Antiochus had left Europe, he thought he was ^ 
secure from the Romans. But Hannibal, who had prophesied the 
event of the last campaign, and had now regained some measure 
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i.lifFcrcnt writers, Lroiiglit forward. Even in aiieieiit times the 
miraculous nature of many of tlies:j Legends was a stumbling- 
hlock to sober annalists. The course tliiise, writers took in 
ancient times was what we now know by the name of rationalism. 
Tlicy retained all the statements of tlic li*gcnds, but explained 
them so as to suit common prose. The CJolden Eleece was a 
ship in which Medea and Jason escaped ; the liull was a ship in 
wdiicli Europa was carried off by Jove, and so forth. In f/reeian 
literature the chief rationalist was naincvl Euhenieros ; in Koman 
L. (Jalinirnius i’iso [>laye<.l the same ]>art. 

§ 7. ibit the modern critics who showetl the disere[)ancies and 
variations of the ancient Tjcgends took a dilterent c«nirse. Ittvas 
not the marvellous ami su]>ernaLural incidents that attracted 
their notice; for after all there are not many of such kind in 
Uoman annals. It was the manifest falsehood of inany of the 
t;arly stories, which attracted notice, — the exaltation of iinlivi- 
<lual heroes, the concealment <»f defeats and lossi^s on the part oi 
Rome. The most striking among these inventions, as we shall 
show below, are the stories of RorscMina and (Janiilhis. '^I'he im- 
mediate effect of these dii^pevei-ies was, that for a time the annals 
(d‘ early bonnur hi*itory were parsed over in almost ctaitcmptuous 
silence. Tt was then that Niebuhr arose. He acknowledged 
the sagacity of these critics, and conceded to them that the 
early history, if reganh'd as an actual narrative (d* facts, wuis 
wholly unreal; but he refustid to thniw it all aside as arbitraiy 
hetion. lie showed that the early hi.-'tory of Rome, like that of all 
nations, was mythical or h^gendaiy, containing a [K)etical accouni 
of tlie lirst ages of the edty, and not a sober historical nari'ativt^; 
but the legendary tra<litions of the Roman penplo i>articularl^\ 
are, ho contended, so rich and so beautiful, that tln^y give an 
insight into the early genius of the p<'<>])le which wouhl never 
have been divined from the imitative literature which lias been 
banded down as Roman. Moreover, mingled up with the poetic 
legemls of which we s])eak, there are accounts of laws and in.sti- 
tutions which undeniably .existed, such tis the regulations 
attributed to Romulus andNuma, and the popular reforms of 
which the elder 'raniuin and Serviu.s Tullius are the reputed 
authors. There arc also gi-eat woi-ks, in part remaining to the 
present ihiy, of which these Legemls tell - such as the Cloaca 
Maxima, the Substructions f>f the Ca[>itol, the Agger of Servius 
Tullius Here we have realities which cannot be put aside as 
cbildjv 'ds tab 

V>. .it pi'csent wc have only to estimate the relation wMch 
the chronicles of Regal Rome bear to actual historical fact. 

The r»rigiis «jf tljo seven Kings have boon thrown into fiair 
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of credit with the arrogant monarch, told him he only wondered 
they were not already in Asia. 

The Consuls for the new year (190 n.c.) were L. Scipio the elder 
brother, and C. LcClius the bosom friend, of the great Africanus. 
Lreliu^ was anxious for the command in the East, and the vSenate 
wercdisposed to confer it on him ; but Africanus rose in theSenate- 
liouse and said, that if they would give it to his brother, he would 
liimself accompany him as lieutenant. This decided the question, 
and tile two Scipios left the city as early as possible for Greece. 
They found Glabrio still engaged in the siege of petty fortresses. 
Africanus had taken care that a number of his own veterans 
should be enlisted in his brother’s army ; and they both agreed 
that the war should bo carried as soon as possible into Asia. 

L. Scipio therefore granted a fresh armistice to the yl'itolians, 
and sent an envoy to Philip to demand a free passage for the 
army through Macedonia and Thrace. Philip, eager to retain 
his conquests in Thessaly, showed great alacrity in the Roman 
service. He repaired the roads and bridges, laid in stores for 
the army along the line of march, and attended the Consul in 
person to the Hellespont. 

§ 13. The march of the Romans eastward convinced Antiochus 
^that Hannibal was a true prophet. He immediately ordered a 
force to be collected so vast as to insure victory over the rash 
invaders, and dispatched Hannibal into Phoenicia to bring up 
reinforcements for tlie fleet. 

But the Roman commander ordered a Rhodian fleet to the 
coast of Caria to intercept Hannibal, and the brave islanders 
performed this service with complete success : Hannibal’s Phoe- 
nician sc[uadron was dispersed, and the Rhodians, combined with 
the Roman ships, attacked the Syrian fleet. A sharp coi^lict 
en.sued off , Myonnesus, a promontory of Lydia, in which the 
%rian Admiral lost more than half his fleet, and left the sea at 
the command of the enemy. 

§ 14. The King had collected a vast army from all quarters. \ 
Besides his own people, he gathered levies from North and South. ' 
All kinds of men appeared in his ranks : Scythian and Galatian » 
horsemen ; Persian riders clad in complete armour, man and 
horse ; scythed cars, like those of the Western Celts ; Cretan 1 
^lingers ; Arabian archers mounted on dromedaries ; Indian 
^lophants to the number of forty- four.* Sixteen thousand men 
Ijoro the redoubted name of the Phalanx ; and the 61ite of the ; 
army, like that of Alexander, were called Argyraspids ; but 


^ The Romans had a few African elephants, an inferior kind. They first 
ased elephants in the Macedonian war (Liv. xxxi. 36), but they never relied 
«''^ch on those animals. 
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chaptoivs purposely. Each of theso .soctions presents a legendary 
oliaraeter of its own. The accounts of Honnilus and Ninna 
(lifter essentially from those of Tullus and Aliens ; and all these 
(lifter more widely from the chronicle of the lii’st Tanpiin and of 
Servius ■ wiiile the story of the last Tar(j[uin brings us into the 
atinospliere of romance in whicli we move dui’ing the first 
century and a half of the Rcjuiblic. 

§ ft. The reigns of Koimilus and Numa are in the realm of 
pure mythology. Romulus, like /Enea.s, is the son of a god ; 
Xuma, like Anchises, is the favoured lover of a goddess. Ro- 
mulus is the man -of force, for Roma signifi(.'s slrmtffh and 

rai< 4 tn\ Numa is the man of law, for imrnus {v6ij.os) signifies A/u?, 
l Juder these typical names is embodied, in beautiful legends, the 
origin of the social, ])oliticaI, and religious institutions of Rome. 
How long a period is tlms symbolised, or how many generations 
of kings, it is impossible to guess. 

Rut under the mythical story of these reigns wo may clearly 
discern historical truth. We see in tliem a (uintinual struggle 
ht.itween the origimd l^atin inlluence and the Sabine. Romulus 
th(i Roman founds tlie city, and is obliged to admit into ])artner- 
shi]> Titus the Sabine, win) occupies both the Quirinal and Satur- 
nian Hills. Tlieu Thtus is slain by Latins, and the R(mian King 
regains aseendaney for a time, but' lie is carried miraculously 
from tlie oartli, is worshipped under a Sabiiio name, and a 
Sabine king succeeds. Hero' wo trace the indisputable symptoms 
of Sabine comjuost. ft^ho admission of Sabines into th(‘ city at 
all suggests this ; their occupation of the stronghold on the 
Satui-nian Hill confirms it; the assum})tion of a Sabine name by 
tlio Roman king, and the appellation of .Quirites given to the 
united citizens, prove it.* 

It is prohahle, indeed, that the early institutions of Rome are 
Sabine rather than Latin. TJic religious ordinances of Numa 
:U(‘ confi'ssedly so. There is reason to think that the same is 

* i. § 10, L>iiirit('s lias been n'luk'ml “ Mrii of th(‘ Sju-ar," 

.'icciinliiig to tlu! iirst ilorivation tlm.s from Ovid. It is obji-vtc*! tliat 

ftiis :ij)]H‘l!ari()n, which is always ii.scti of thi' iioiiuins in their ricil c.apacitu, 
\vhil»^ as conijdorors tluy are always called Populiis ftomanus, ill aceouls with 
fills explanation. In answer, it is .snggest('d that the term t^iiiritos, originally 
meaning “ united warriors,” lost its warlike, and retained only its political, 
House? of union. From tlie notion of unioii or brotherhood, it follows (\vhl(?h 
is tlio fact) that the singular Quiris was not propoily used at all. Niebuhr sup- 
poses that the common phraMg l*opulus Ixonmnv^ Qi irltvSy stood for ropiilus 
konianus ct (^iiirites, according to the foi-ms of niiciCint J.atin. lint, on the 
^ihove liypothcsis, this caniiot lx; so. Quiritos can Inirdly denote u body dis- 
tinct from Po])uIns Romaiius ; and tSe phrase must be Cipiivnlent to Pop. h\im. 
tiniritinin, which is not unfmpienfi iSce the proof in Becker’s Jio'»nnn Anti- 
'f'dtitfs, vol. ii. part i. p. 21, spj, 
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= though the nair.es and arms were Macedonian, tho men were tlie 
^ men of Xerxes and Darius. 

T Antiochus ravaged the plains of My-da and 

Lydia. Pergamus ^Yas bravely defended by Attains, tho young 
Jung s brotlier, Eumeiies himself being with the Piomaii army, 
Afrmanus, who was oiie of the KSalian Priests of Mars, stayed in 
-Europe for the due i)erforinance of certain solemn rites, wliile 
the army crossed the Hellespont. Soon after this, he ^^'as taken 
Id, and obliged to remain at Ekxa, the seaport of Pergamus, 
while the army advanced towards the King’s (juarters at 
Ihjatira. At the approach of the Itomans, Antiochus hdl })ack 
across the Hyllus, and encamped at Magnesia under ]\lount 
.npyms. he was ch,scly followed by the Eonsul, who also 
crossed the nvei-, and took up a position within three miles of 
le King’s camp. Still Antiochus declined an engagement, till 
he lound tliat tho Homans were preparing to attack ^him in his 
entreuchmeiit. d’hen ho drew out his vast army in battle order. 

^ ^ lit'ediess to give a detailed account of tlie battle. 

1 he Syrian army was three or four times as numei’oiis as that of 
Njipio, who .lad luvuded Asia witli a cotiiiiioii Coii.siihu- anuv 
supported l.)y 3(X)() Aclifuatis, 800 men from I’evgamus, ainl a ftsw 
volunteers Irom d^liraco and Macedonia ; l.nt tliev ^^■,,re more 
than enough to defeat tho Syrians. 'The King fled, iJavin.r r/.U'.Of)' 
men upon tl.o field. 'The Ifo.nans, it is said, best no n,m-e than 

I i single battle of Magno.sia, Antiochu.s t.iio Groat 

lost al lus conque.st,s in Asia Minor. He did iiot.deem hinnself 
sate till ho reached Apamea, in the south of I'hrvgia, where lie 
was joined by hi.s .son Selencu.s sind his chief coun.sellors, 
Jiewe he sent aniha.ssadors to the Consul to treat for iieae... 

L. Seipio was at .Sardi.s with his brother Africa, a, .s, who now 
took upon himself to dictate the terms. Antioohns was to give 
up all his possessions nortl, nf Mount Taurus; and pay down 
a .snrn (, 800. , talents, with a trilnite of lOiK) for twelve sucoeed- 
JOq ) e.irs. j his ships of tvar and elephants were to he given up 
lor ever ; he was to abstain from all interference with European 
laa . .ers , lo was not even allowed to liire mercenaries in Europe, 
le iieiHons of Ilannihal the Carthaginian and 'Thoas the .Etoliaii, 

1^6 surrendered to tho Romans. 

? r 1 repaired straightway to Rome to enjoy his 

s)>i'.n.: Id but e; .y triumph. In imitation of his brother, he 
u-siou 0 d t he .•.fi. r.-name of Asiatics. The booty he bad made 
' *mu***^* example, the suras be paid into tho treas^y 

fti**^**'*** *1 and Syrian wars laid thofbundatioii 

Prodigious fortunes which afterwards distinguished the 
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triu3 altso of tlio social aiul political rcgulatiois attributed to 
Uoinuliis. 

P'or example, the relations of Patrons and ( liciits almost 
necessarily imply a conquering and a concpicred peoidc. The 
(/lients \vc may presume to be the Aborigines, a Pelasgian tribe, 
first redu(;ed by Oscans, and afterwards by Sabines. On the 
conquest by the Sabines, it may bo sup[)osed tliat the cliief 
Oscan families were adinitte<l to ecpiality with the conquerors, 
cither at once <n’ in tlic course of a short time : while the mass 
of the Osco-Pelasgiaii popidati«u\ sank into the condition oT 
Russian serfs or of feudar vassals. 

Something not very dissimilar occurred after the conquej,t of 
England by William the X'orman. The great Saxon families 
were not doomed to ruin by the (Jonqin-ror till a wide-spread 
rebellion had convince<l him that he could n<jt retain his power 
but by fear: ami ev'cn then the French wars st>on ]»romoted an 
e(piality between the Norman lords and the Saxon chiefs, while 
the mass of the nation remained in a stale of serfdom. It is, in 
like manner, very j)r<)hablc that the doiiiinion of the Sal>inos was 
relaxed, in consequence of wars with their lu'ighixmrs the Latins 
and Etruscans ; and it is very possible that tlie patriotism of 
later Roman minstrels may have confounded the Sabines with 
their own ]>rogcintors ; just as tlie N<irman-French of EnglamI 
soon learned to glory in the name of Englislimen. 

On tli(3 whole, then, it seems not nnlil<ely that the reigns of 
Ro[iudus and Nunia represent a period of Sabine supremacy ; 
during which institutions arose of Sabine origin ami cliaracter. 
but so moulded and modified as to suit tlie genius of the com- 
bined people ; and that slowly, but surely, fbe spirit and genius 
of. the Latin people |)revailed over the smaller nnnil.>ers of tlieir 
Sabine conquerors, just as tluj spirit and genius of the Angh»- 
Saxons gradually overpowered the Xorman intUienco. 

§ 10. The reigns of 'Fullus and Ancus present, in some mea- 
sure, a repetition of tho.se of Romulus and Nunia. The Roman 
King dies by a strange and sudden death; tin; Sabine siicceed.s. 
But the miraculous lias disappeared. The Kings are ordinary 
mortals, not the sons and spouses of divinities ; and there is 
very little even of heroic legend. But there are a few naked 
facts, which are no doubt historical. The destruction ■of Alba 
by TuUus, the ccMiquest of Politoriurn and the Latin shore by 
Ancus, and the rajhd growth of an indijpendeiit (kmunonaHy 
by j-jQ Patrons and their ('lienfsl, are evidently 

boyt^iid the range of legendary tales. There are few signs 
of hostility between Latin and Sabine interest. The reigns of 
Tullus and Ancus seem to denote a period in which the 
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Roman nobles, and introduced that gorgeous but barbaric luxury 
which corrupted the manners of the whole people, and led to in- 
curable evils in the State. 

§ 18. The Senate now had leisure to jumish the yhtolians. 

Soon, after the departure of the Scipios for Asia, false reports 
reached Greece of successes gained by Antiochus, and the ^Eto- 
lians, flying to arms, drove Philip from his late conquests to the 
west of IMount Pindns. On this news the Senate ordered ]\I, 

Fulvius Nobilior, one of the Consuls for the year 189, to take 
the command in Greece, while his colleague, (hi. Manlius Vulso, 
succeeded L. Scipio in Asia. FuRius immediately Jaid siege 
to Ambracia, while Perseus, the son of Philip, invaded A^tolia 
from tlic nortli, and the Achieans from the south. Ambracia, 
a noble and well- fortified town, the ancient capital of Pyrrhus, 
was bra^'ely defended ; but the yEtolian chiefs, finding their con- 
dition desperate, hastened to send a new embassy to Rome with 
full submission. Philip was now as anxious to annihilate the 
.Fitolians, as tlvo /Etolians had formerly been eager to destroy 
him ; but I'damininus had saved Philip from the /Etolians, and 
he now interfered to save the rEtolians from Philip, fl'he Senate 
listened to his arguments, and allowed them* to become the 
vassals of Rome. The Roman wars in Greece were now ended 
for some years. 

§ 19. Manlius, on arriving in Asia, was much disappointed by 
file ling that the war had been finished by the battle of IVlagnesia, ^ 
and that nothing remained Init for the Commissioners of the 
Senate v.ho accompanied him to confirm the peace dictated by 
Africanus. Rut he was too anxious for plunder and a triumph 
mfl to seek for war, and an occasion presented itself in the 
circumstance tliat the Galatians had served in the ranks ojf the 

rian army at Magnesia. 

It has before been mentioned that Galatia was a district of 
Nortliern Phrygia, which had been seized by a host of Gauls, 
who had been driven out of Greece about a century before. In 
the heart of Asia they retained their Celtic habits and names. By 
continual ])hindering they had amassed great stores of wealth. 

When the Consul advanced into their country, the Galatians 
retired into their mountain faintnesses, but without avail. In two 
great battles they wore defeatetl by the Romans, and obliged to 
give up all their riches. From this time these Asiatic Gauls 
gradually became assimilated to the Greeks. 

§ ^0. Manlius spent a second year as Proconsul in Asia Minor. 

Ill company with the ten Commissioners of the Senate, ho re- 
ceived ambassadors from the various States, and distributed the 
possessions of Antiochus in Asia Minor according to a decree of 
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nations, though still distinct, were going through a rapid pro- 
cess of fusion. 

§11. With the elder Tarquin and Scrvius the scene changes 
suddenly. The diflerenccs hetween Ronuins and Saljincs have 
(lis!q)i>eared ; the fusion of the llhaiiinian and Titian tribes is 
coni])lete. But the third TVibe, the Lucerian, which the Legends 
(erroneously, no doubt) re])rescnt iia coeval witli the other two, 
and which had been hitherto kept in a subordinate position, now 
starts into political life. It seems originally to have been of a 
mixed race, partly Etruscan, partly l^atin, though gradually the 
Latin })re[)onderated, and the Etruscan clenient at length dis- 
aiq^^ared. This mixture is indicated hy the varying accounts 
which are given of the hirtliplacc and family of Tjirquin and 
Servins. The former is commonly represented as an Etruscan 
emigrant, hut one Legend calls him a Latin ; the latter is gene- 
rally regarded as a l.atin, but one Legend makes him an Etruscan 
chief, named Mastarna, the comrade of Caelos Vibenna.' Yet, 
so vague and balUing is the language of these Legends, that after 
all investigations, mdhing more can be said than that the bulk 
of the third Tribe was manifestly Latin, and that whatever there 
was ill Homo of Etruscan decayed and vanished away. 

Yet it is certain that, under these kings, Ronui became the 
centre of a considerable inonarohy, extending her sway over 
Lower Eti*nria and all Latium. This is jiroved not only by the 
concurrent voice of all the Legends, but also most convincingly 
by the great works which still remain to attest the power and 
wealth of those who executed them, the Cloaca) of Taripiiu, the 
walls of Scrvius, and the great extmit of ground enclosed by 
them, and the plan of tlie Capitnline Temple. To this subject 
we have to recur at the beginning of onr no.xt clia]>ter. 

Eurtlier, it is certain that under those kings the old oligar- 
c!h<*,al constitution was in great measure supcrscfled. Anciently, 
the Kings, according to the Sahiiie rule, had been the chiefs in 
war ; but in jicaco their power was almost limited to the duty of 
presuling in the oligarchical assembly of the Cnrirc. and in the ^ 
1 'omieil of the Senate. Their i>owor of life and death was limited 
hy the riglit of ii[)])eal to the Curiate Assembly belonging to 
eveiy burgess, as is shown in the legend of lloratius. But Tar- 
quiii admitted great numbers of now burgesses to leaven the 
“ligarchy, and Servius remoulded the whole population, in which 
Ihe indc])endout commonalty now formed iho chief part, into a 
now political frame. It cannot he doubted thatAvith the decrease 
in the power of the Oligarchy that of the Kings increased. The 
J’cigns of Tarquin tlio Elder and Servins represent a period in 
which the old Sal>ino-Roinan Oligarchy gave way before the royal 
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the Senate. Eumcnes of Pergamus was rewarded by tlie gift of 
]Mysia, Lydia, Phrygia, and part of Caria, with those Thracian 
itomis which Antioclius had abandoned. The rest of Caria, with 
Lycia and Pisidia, was given to the Rhodians. Caria and Lycia 
rightly belonged to Ptolemy Epiidianes, but that prince had 
<^ftendcd the Senate by marrying a daughter of King Antic )chus. 

‘ § 21. 'The Galatian war, insignificant as it was, became the 

root of great evils. It was the first time that a Roman General 
had ventured to make war without the authority of the Senate. 
Nay, th(* ten Commissioners had expressly forbidden tlie enter- 
prise ; and wlien IManlius applied for a triumph, one of the ten 
opposed it warmly ; but there were too many young officers in 
the Senate who IooIomI forward to like opportunities, and the 
Consul was aJlowed to celebrate his triumph over the Galatians. 
His exam})lc was followed too often in after-times. 
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l)owor, 8U})i)orteil by the Jiatiii Pleb«, just as in England tlu* 
Coiniiioiis were called into political o.xistence by the PljinAgenet 
kings to counterbalance the overvvholiniiig power of the feudal 
aristocracy. 

§ It The reign of the lastTanjuiii re|)reHents the consurnnia- 
tion of this work. Royalty is now deH|)otic. The Plebeians 
having served the purpose of lowering the Oligarchy, are cast 
aside, and a despotic nionarcliy overrules both alike. As the 
reigns of Tulhis and Ancus, of the ehler Tarquin and Serviiis, 
though they present much of real [)olitical interest, are almost 
em])ty of legendary talcs, so tlie accounts of the last Tarfiuin 
are nothing but a series of Heroic Legends, 1)egii)iiing with 'the 
death of Servius, and closing with the great battle of Lake Re- 
gillus. All that we can collect from those Legends is, that Tar- 
quin’ the Despot was really a great and powerful rnonai’ch, a man 
of ability and energy, who acknowledged no })olitical rights except 
tliose of the King, and who fell in consequence of one of tliose 
sudden bursts of passionate indignation, to which all orders of a 
nation are sometimes roused by contumelious oppression. No 
sooner was his fall achieved, than the disunion of the Patrician 
and Plebeian Orders disclosed itself, just as in England the enmity 
of Churchmen and Puritans, who had combined for a moment 
against the Stuarts, broke out with double fury after their fall. 

§ 13. In the History of Rome under the Patricians, which 
forms the subject of our next Hook, wc have still to deal with 
legendary narrative. Hut it is of a difterent kind to that which 
meets us in the chronicle of regal Rome. There the legends aiv 
mostly national, and here they will be personal. There they 
refer to dynasties and the changes Avhich arose from feuds 
between conquerors 'and coiKpiercd; here they relate chiefly to 
foreign wars, and the pi’owess of patrician heroes. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


WARS IN THE WEST COXTEMPORAXEOUS WITH THE MACEDONIAN AND 
SYRIAN WARS. (200-— 177 B.C.) 


§ 1. Wars in Northern Italy: the Ligurians. §2. Conquest of the Boians : 
Placentia ami Cremona peo])le(l anew: Colony of Bononia founded. § 3. 
Conquest of the Italian Ligurians. § 4. .Erailian Road: Colonies of Mutina, 
Parma, and Lucca: new Province of Cisalpine Caul, § 5. Condition of the 
Spanish Peninsula. §6. Conquest 'of Northern Spain by Cato, § 7. Ser- 
vices and tjiumph of Cato. § 8. Continued troubles in Spain to the 
Prajtorship of Tib. Cracchus. § 9. Reduction of Sardinia by Gracchus : 
Sat'di vciPflcs. §10. Conquest of 1 stria i Colony of A(piileia. 
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§ 1. AVhile two or three Consuls were winning riches and 
honours in the East at an easy rate, others were engaged in the 
West with tar more stubborn adversaries. Tedious wars with the 
barbarians in Northern Italy, and with the brave tribes of Cen- 
tral Spain, ottered little to attract greedy or ambitious Senators ; 
and yet in these districts many generals were compelled to keep 
watcli and ward for years. 

. It was about the year *200 B.c. that the Senate received news 
of a general rising in Northern Italy, The Gauls, who took part 
in the movement, were the old enemies of Rome— the Boians 
south of the Po, with the Insubrians and Cenomannians on the 
hir side of that great river. A new enemy was behind, the 
bigurians, a wild [leople of uncertain race, who occupied the 
uiountainous district of the Maritime Alps and Upper Apennines, 
Irom near the Rhone to the coniines ol Etruria. 

§ 2. d’hree campaigns suthced to reduce the Gallic tribes 
beyond the Po ; and the Boians, being left to carry on the con- 
vict single-handed, excited the Ligurians to renew their inroads. 
In 193 B.C., bands of these marauders appeared before Pisa and 
hlacentia at once. But in 191, when Glabrio was forcing the 
hass of Therrnopyla}, his colleague, P, Scipio Nasica, received the 
ntial submission of the Boians. They pnirchased peace at the 
price of half their teiTitory ; but the half wliich remained was 
iHore than enough for tlicir nunibers, diminished by nine years’ 
deadly war with Rome. In the next year (190), C. Lcxlius, dis- 
l^’Ppointed of the command against Antiochus, was employed 
111 settling the conquered couutiy. The colonies of Placentia 
and Cremona, which had sufiered gi'eatly since the time of 
^iannlbars first appearance in Italy, wtre re-peopled by 6000 
Emilies of Roman and Latin citizens. Part of the confiscated 
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CIIArTEU VI. 

DEi'l.INK OF roman I’OWKR AFTER THE ENl’ETiSlOX OF TITE TARQTUNP. 

(JEOGUAriiKEM- SKETCH OF THE NEHrllROERHOOD OI- ROME. 

^ I. Kxtent oflioman imwor at Kxi.iilsioii ofKin;^^. § Tt toll with Mo- 
■ narchy. § :t. Koniaus tor a timo siil.jcct to Povsonna. § 4. Koniu no k,n,^or 
head of Laiiuin: accession of Attus (’lansiis and f^oOO Clionts. Narrow 
limits of Roman History for next 150 years. § 5. ('.mipaj^na : lu^st.lent.al 
air. fi. Less unhealthv in ancient times. §7. Nations honh-im': on 
plain of Rome: Ti.sc.ilmn, &c. §8. Lower Apennines : Prieneste : \ ols- 

cian.s; .Kijuiaiis : Ileniieaiis. § 9. Lower Rtninr.. 

§ 1. It has boon incidentally noticed that in the first year of the 
Ifopublic, a sort of commercial treaty was made between Kome 
on the one part, and Carthage oirthe oilier. The very fact of a 
gneat trading city like Carthage thinking it worth \yhile to 
enter into such a treaty, leads us to look on Eoine with veiy 
different eves from those of the eorly Annalists. It is evident 
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lands assigned to a new colony at Felsina, winch assumed 
the name of Eononia, or (as it is now called) Bologna. 

§ d. But to subdiu; the Ligurians in their mountains i-equired 
long years of desultory warfare. These nimble mountaineers, 
lean and sinewy in form, inured to hardship, unincumbered with 
baggage, aecpiainted with every bye-path and fastness in thcii- 
native hills, cai-ried on a sort of guerilla warfare, which the Ro- 
mans found as diilicalt to deal with as regular armies have always 
found in similar cases. Whenever tlie enemy })resented a front, 
they were sure to be defeated ; but even then the l)ulk of the force 
escaped by mountain paths, and met again in some well-known 
resort. Often they surprised careless or over-confidi'ut com- 
iiiauders, and cut off large bodies of Roman troo])s. But year 
after year the Roman columns |)enetrated further and further 
into the Ligurian fastnesses. One tribe afttu- another submitted. 
L. vLmilius I'aullus, son of him who feii at Cannre, himself des- 
tined to become one of Lome's most famous men, remained in 
bigTiria with proconsular command for several years. In 180, he 
I'cceived the submission of two of their bravest tribes, the In- 
gaunians and Apuans ; and the hist-named people, who marched 
with Etruria along the Macra, were traiis])lanted into Samnium 
to the number of 40,000 souls, and tlunr lands confiscated to 
the use of the Roman People. The war was virtually at an ('inl. . 

§ 4. The submission of Northern Italy was no doubt hast- 
ened by the construction of military roads. M. Bhnilins 
/Lc’pidus, Consul for the year 180 ac., the same who irritated 
: Philip by his [)eremr>tory manner, constriict( 3 d the great road 
whi(.h l)Ore Ids name through the new colony of Bonorda t>o 
■ I’lacentia, being a continuation of the Flaminian W'ay, or (beat 
iNorth Road, made by C. Flaminius in ^SO'frorn Rome to Ari- 
niimim ; while Flaminius the son, being the colleague of Lepidus, 
made a branch load from Bonoi da across the Apennines to Arro- 
tium. Soon after, on the line of the Hhidlian Road, between 
Bononia and Placentia, the Senate planted the colonies of Miitina 
(Modena) and Parma. The confiscated territory of the Apuans 
was assigned to the new colony of Lucca. Tdrus did Rome 
secure her conquests m the North as in the South. It was 
soon after these wars that the whole of Cisalpino Gaid with 
Italian Ligu ia was formed into a great Province, which was 
always treated, with favour, and proved one of the most valuable 
ess ions of the Roman Empire. The Gallic towns became 
Latin in langoago and feeling, as well as in government; and 
v. • notable Romans of later times, among whom may he 
named Livy the Historian, a Paduan by birth, sprang from the 
loins of thj^ Latinised Celts. 
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that she must have occupied an important position in the Medi- 
terranean. The general impression raised by the mere existence 
of such a treaty, is much strengthened by its articles, so far as 
they have been preserved to us. It appears that the Carthagi- 
nians on their part bound tlieniselvcs to make no settlement for 
tnuliug purposes on the coast of Latium and Oampania, while 
the Komans on their part coveiitantetl not to sail along the 
African coast soutliward of the Hernuean promontory. This 
jealousy of maritime interference on the side of Carthage shows 
that Rome, or her Jiltruscan sovereign at least, must have been 
ill possession of a considerable naval force. Again, the Latins 
are in the treaty expressly called the “subjects” of Rome, which 
confirms the statements of the Roman Annalists that all Latium 
was reduced under the sovereignty of the later kings. 

§ 2. It is probable, then, on the one hand, that the Tarquins 
and Servius ruled a considerable kingdom, which certainly in- 
cluded all Latium, and probably also great part of Etruria. 

It is, on the other hand, certain that this dominion fell with 
the monarchy. 

§ 3. The war with Porsenna and the Etruscans shows that 
Etruria, whatever was the case before* was now' certainly not 
subject to Romo ; nay, there is evidence to prove that the I’omans 
themselves became for a time subject to the Etruscan yoke. 
Wo have beard the legend of Porsenna as it is related by Roman 
bards. But it is certain that the truth has been much distorted. 
The tales of lloratius, of Mucins, of Clafiia, are noble ])oetry, 
and stir the youthful heart with no ungenerous fire. Yet we 
must eonfe.ss that Porsenna conquered Romo, and held it for a 
time at least under an iron rule. Tacitus, the greatest of Roihaii 
historians, lets drop the fact tliat “tlie city itself was surren- 
dered” to the Etruscan monarch :* another writer LjIIs us, that 
the war lasted three years if the legend itself obscurely con- 
fes.scs tliat Rome at tliis time lost its Traus-Tiberino pagi, 
and that Porsenna was acknowledged as sovereign by the pro-' 
sent of an ivory throne, a sceptre, a crown of gold, and a robe of 
state, the very marks of Etruscan monarchy introduced at Rome 
by the elder Tarquin : and, lastly, Pliny e.xpressly cites the treaty, 
by which it appears, tliat Porsenna forbade the Pornans to 
any iron e.Kce[)t for implements of husbandry .J 

* “ Df'iitii. IJrbt .”- facifc, f/tiftor. iii. 72. f Orosiiis, ii. 5. 

J •* in foestien* (cxid i -Tpulsis loj^ibiis Bopulo Hoianrio dc'ilit 'rursfuiia, noiiii- 
r.utiiii i ■ nihoj sum itivenimns, iie bfrro nisi in agri culturnm utercntur.”- 
l iiM, IIisL Hdt, xxxiv. iil, Willi tlitsuiiiy he compared the treatment of tue 
Israelites hy the I’liilistiius, 2 Sam, xiii. 19 — 22. There could be no more 
( oiiiplete pr"of of ahsohifo submission. 
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§ 5. We must now follow the tide of Roman conque«b in the 
Spanish Peninsula. That*'part of Spain which had been con- 
quered by Scipio was divided into two Provinces, known as 
Hispania (Jiterior and Ulterior, each being ruled })y a Pnetor or 
L'roconsul. Put these Provinces in hict included oidy a small 
portion of the Peninsula. Hither Spain ran along the coast 
southward to a point beyond ( -arthagena, its western boundary 
being as yet indeterminate : h\irther Spain contained little more 
than modern Andalusia. The rest of Spain was still uncon- 
(]uered. The Ueltiberians, a brave race, W'ho inhabited the cliief 
parts of (Jastille, dwelt in nunierous cities sti'ong both by nature 
an<l aid. The Lusitanians, wlio occupied the mountainous dis- 
tricts of Western Spain and Portugal, between the Uouro and 
Ouadiana, were sheplierds or guerillas as the case required ; now 
tending tlieir flocks on tlie hill-sides, now making armed forays 
into the heart of the Further province. The Ualliecians and 
(Jarttabrians, between the Douro and the Bay of Biscay, liad as 
yet scarcely heard of the Roman name. 

§ 0. The formation of S])anish Provinces took place apparently 
in H)S B.C., wiien we first hear of six Pra3tors, two being destined 

govern S{)ain. A general outbreak followed, and may be attri- 
buted to the fear entertained by the Spaniards that the Romans 
meditated the eventual conquest of all their tril)es. When 
M. Porcius Cato, Consul in the year P,)5 B.c., entered on office, 
he was dis[)atched ^t once to the Hither provihce to subdue the 
insurrection. This remarkable man had already distinguished 
himself as a Legionary Tribune under Fabius in the Haniiibalic 
War, and had served as Quaistor under the great Scipio in Sicily. 
We have also recorded, by anticipation, the glory ho won by 
turning the Pass of I'herrnopyke in the campaign of Glabrio. But 
his military fame chiefly depends upon his o])erations in Spain. 

When he landed at J^^mporim (Ampurias), he found the whole 
country, up to the very walls of this place, in arms ; nay, the 
Spaniards of Ernporim itself were only prevented by the presence 
of a Roman garrison from joining their countrymeTi. He gave 
proof of his determined temper by dismissing the speculators who 
usually contracted to supply <tlje army with victuals : “ for,” said 
be, “ I will make the war suppoj’t itself.” He spent some time in 
training his troo[)s for the desultory warfare of the Spaniards, 
occasionally dashing into the country occupied by the enemy, 
^n<l inuring his men to every har^lsliip. He shared all privations 
with the common soldiers, and won their affection by his blunt 
Tuanners and rough jests. Sometimes he rode through the ranks, 
Q-rtned with a rude countryman’s javelin, called sjjarus^ and chas- 
tised offenders not over gently with his own hand. 
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This dominion of the Etnisoana over Home did not continue 
long ; for, soon after, Porscnna was defeated and slain l>efore the 
Latin city of Aricia ; and tlien it was, douldlcss, that thelioinaiiH 
seized and sold all the goods of the king on which they could 
lay their hands.* But it was not till long after that they re- 
coiKiuered tlic Veientine pagi winch they had lost. 

§ 4. So also, notwithstanding the triumi>h of Lake llegillus/pit 
is cMii tain that Home no longer Avas the head of Latiuin. The 
Latin cities Tiisciihiin, Lamiviuin, Corioli, and others, within 
ten or twelve miles of the Forum, asserted their independence ; 
not to speak of Tibiir, Hriwieste, and others, wliicli wore more 
reniolo The only accession to her territory, ann<l all these 
loR*?^es, arose from the voluntary union of some Sabines Avith 
their ol<l compatriots at Home. Most of the Sabine tribes in 
proxiniily Avith H(une supported the Latins in their revolt. But 
a povviirful chief of tlie name of x\tt\is Clausus, Avith a following 
of no less than three thousand clients, joined himself to the 
Homans, and himself became a Homan. He aftd his folloAvcrs 
were settlc<l in a JS<ihinc district beyond the Aiiio, wliich AA^as 
constituted as a local Tribe ; — the number of the Tribes being thus 
raised to Tweiity-one.t Home, then, now ap])ears as mistress 
only of a small territory on the left bank of the Tiber. The next 
century and a half of her history is occupied in reconquering 
that which she had lost ; and though still the narrative is much 
mixed up with logeiulai’y tales, yet the [)eople Avith whom she deals, 
and the land which she av ins, are real and substantial things, and 
remain in her possession for ever. Here then it will be conve- 
nient and instructive for the student to pause, and take a geo- 
graphical survey of the Hoinau territory and its adjacent lands, 

§ •'>. The city of Home .stands at the A^ergo of a small islaml of 
tertiary formation in the midst of a long tract of volcanic 
country, which stretches from the Pontine Marshes on the south 
to Acquapeiidente, a tosvn of modern Tuscany, about 10 miles 
north of the Volsinian lake. The land along the coast-line of 
^liis tract, from Civita Vccchia, the port of modern Home, 
to Cape Oircello, is iiat and low. But the land rises gra- 
ilually inland, till at Home tlie general level is considerably 
above the sea. To one .standing upon the Capitol, the vieAV to- 
wards Tuscany is immediately bounded by a ridge of hills, Avhicli 

* Uliiicr “ tn sell the goofl.s of King I’orseima ” bcfame a proverb at honif 
tbr despoiling an enemy. Livy attempts to oxjdniii the phia-sc in acconlann 
with the legeinh whieli represents Homo as never having yiehletl to the king. 

,t It probably was t iie Crust ir.nine or l^rustmnerian, the tirst that did nol 
bear tlie name of a PatneumTSens. Pee Cliapt.lii. § Note, wlience i- 
will be seen that a CltiKdinn Tribe already existed. 

K 
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WbeiMhis training had lasted long enough to give the General 
j ;; [and his men confidence in each othc?r, Cato led them forth to 
‘ attack the Spaniards, who were encamped in force near Emporia). 

1 He fell unexpectedly on their rear, and defeated them with great 

j) slaughter. Profiting by the terror thus inspired, lie ])cnctrated 

into ail the mountain valleys from the Ebro to Carthagena, and 
executed merciless vengeance on those wlio resisted. To the 
rai)id military movements by which lie terrified his opponents, 
he added a diplomatic trick, which shows the disconnected con- 
j j; dition of the tribes he had to deal with. To tlie chiefs of every 
5 strong place in Northern Sjiain he addressed letters, command- 
j I? ing them on pain of suffering Roman vengeance to dismantle 

j || their fortifications, and took care that every letter should be * 

H- delivered on or about the same day. Each chief sup]H)sed the 

• order was addressed to himself alone ; and each, fearing Cato’s 

severity for himself, obeyed the order, 
j r § 7. Thus in a few weeks Cato reduced the whole Northern 

province to submission. No doubt he committed great atrocities. 

' Numbers fell by the sword ; more still were taken and sold as 
slaves : many, to avoid this fate, put themselves to death. But 
^ no Roman General hesitated to use liarsli measures ; no one 
' \ thought of censuring him for doing so. 

: After his operations in the North, he made an excursion into ■ 

: ' the Southern province, and by his presence assisted the Praitor in r 
C repelliiig tlie assafilts of tlie Lusitanians, so that Cato liad some 
reason for his boast, that he had pacified the whole of Spain. He 
; returned to Rome laden with booty and honour. It must be 

; ; mentioned to his credit, that lie reserved no large share of plun- 

;; der for himself, though he bestowed a handsome largess on each 

I i of his soldiers. “Better,” he said, “that many men should have 

J plent}^ of silver, than that one man should have plenty of gold.” 

The Senate were so well satisfied Avith his successes that they 
decreed a Thanksgiving of Tlxree Days ; and the triumph which he 
' celebrated was the first which Rome had witnessed since the i 

triumph of Scipio over Hannibal. It was happy for Cato’s 
vanity that Flamininus returned home a feAV weeks later, or the 
<^f the Spanish trjum 2 )h would have been eclipsed by the 
^ greater splendour of the Macedonian. 

: : . § 8. It is however probable that the measures taken by Catr> j 

; ^ for the future government of the Spanish provinces sowed the 

I “ seeds of future evil. He laid regular taxes and imjiosts on the 

I I 823anish subjects of Rome, and confiscated as State -jiroiierty the ^ 

^ mihes of silver and gold, which in those days made Sjiain an , 

I'J object of contention. It was fore.seea by Scipio that the mea- 

i I sures of Cato would irritate the Spaniards ; and his apprehen- 

i| 
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skirt the Tiber ou the west. The height directly west of tlie 
Capitol is Mont Jaiiiculiim ; northward and facing the Campus 
Martins, is the Vatican hill ; while still further north ap[)ears 
the more considerable eminence of Mont Marius. Due north, 
the view up the valley of the Tiber is closed by the noble mass 
of Soracte. From this point round to the sea, that is on the 
north-east, east and south, the eye ranges over a wide extent of 
])lain, [)opularly called the Campagna di Roma. 

Vhewed from the heights of Rome, this ])lain appears level and 
unbroken. Rut the traveller who passes over it hnds it risfl!g 
andliilling in constant undulations, while in the hollows, here and 
tliere, small streams creep sluggishly towards the Tiber or Ajii(» 
through broken banks fringed with broom and other low-grifw- 
ing ])lants. He sees but few portions of this plain under culti- 
vation, though it produces a luxuriant herbage. Houses there 
are scai-eely any, trees almost noiui, to break the dreary mono- 
tony ; and the ])easaiits whom he meets, few and far between, 
give siitiicient reason for this desolation in their unhealthy looks 
and listless bearing. 

Th(i part of this plain winch on the west is bounded by the 
eajiirse of the Tiber, from beyond the Anio to the sea, was 
th«‘ I'amous Ager Romaniis, and formed tlidl^iarrow district to 
which we find its limits reduced after tlic wars which followed 
tlui expulsion of the Tarquins. Its eastern boundary cannot be 
distinctly ascertained ; but it was formed by a waving line 
whi(;h ran from below Tivoli to Ardea, at a mean breadth of ten 
or twelve miles ; its whole area being not larger than the county 
4>f Mifidlesex. On empiiry into its present ecuidition, we learn 
that this district is <listribute<l into four or five and twenty 
farms ; tliat the land in each farm is divided into seven portions, 
eaeli of wliieh is ploughed up in rotation for a grain crop, and 
them is left to resume the natural herbage which soon clothes it 
again without the liolp of man ; so that not above ono-seveiith 
pai-t of the wlnde is under tillage at once. We are further in- 
foi iried that tlie country is thus left desolate because of tlnf 
malaria or pestilential atnio.s[)hero which pervades it; that few 
or none of the tenant-farmers who oceui)y the land are hardy 
(iiioiigh to reside upon their farms ; that the peasants who reap 
the ciops come '^own for the express pur)>oso from the ujdaiid 
valleys (ni the iiortli, and suffer much from low fever and disease 
during the time that they are thus occujued ; that whbu the 
crop is housed, all flee the pestilential soil, e.xcept some few wln> 
hauiA n0ctr^^-^Jke uhe ruinoqs remains of its ancient towns.* 

* The foregoinj^ facts are mainly collected from an article in the i'Almhanjh 
vol. xKviii. p. 4b and following. 
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sions were justified. For the next sixteen years Rome was 
, engaged in continual wars with the Spaniards. But in the 
year 179 n.c., sixteen years after the Consulship of Cato, tlio 
Jnnits of the Upper Province were settled, and a general paci- 
fication brought about. This happy result was diu; to Tib. 
Sempronips Gracchus, father of the famous Gracchi. lie was 
hiinsolt a man ot ability and courage, and ruled with a modera- 
tit)n little known and less valued among Komans. Many com- 
munities, who had been deprived of home and land, received 
new settlements, for which they were required to pay certain 
yearly dues, and to perform military service at the order of the 
^ Roman Governor. No city was henceforth to fortify itself 
without the consent of Rome. In other resjiects they were 
allowed to govern themselves without interference. Huch is all 
that we know of the famous pacification of Gracchus. 

§ 9. Here may bo added a notice of some other conquests 
made by Rome in this same period. 'J'he Sardinians and Corsi- 
cans, who had first risen against Rome in the Second I’unic Whir, 
again apiieared in arms ai)Out the year 181 p..c., for wliat cause or 
with what justice we know not. This petty war continued, till 
af^er his return from Spain Tib. Gracchus obtained the Consul- 
• ship. His vigorous hand soon checked the insurrection ; and 
r after an absence of two years he celebrated a triumph over the 
islanders. ^ His measures do not seem to have been marked with 
tlie same forbearance which distinguished him in Spain ; for so 
great was tlie number of prisoners brought home and sold that 
the slave-market was glutted, and “ Sardinians for sale” became a 
proverbial expression for anything that was cheap and common.* 

§ 10. The conipiest of the northern shores of the Adriatic 
took place about the same time. In the year 183 n.c., a son of 
the great lAlarcellus, being Consul for the year, had occasion to 
inarch into Venetia to repel a threatened irruption of Celtic 
tribes from the north. Having eftected his purpose with little 
<hmculty, he wrote to the Senate to point out the great advan- 
tage which the Republic would derive from the possession of the 
peninsula between the moileru towns of Trieste and Fiurno, 
which then as iiCw bore the name of Istria ; and without 
waiting for a reply from the Government, he invaded tlie country. 
Gie Senate sanctioned his unprovoked attack ; and, soon after, \ 
possession \va.s secured by the Latin colony of AquiIeii^ which 
became a place of great iinportance’ as a barrier again.st the 
northern barbarians. When it was destroyed by Attila, from its 
ashes rose the famous city of Venice. 


* “ Sardiuvenales,” Liv. xl. 19. 
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§ (). It is a natural and inevitable thought, that, in the Homan 
hines, tlie physical condition of this country must have been 
different ; for every eminence was then crowned with a town or 
village, and many of the broken, cliff-liko banks formed citadels, 
like the Hills of lionie. It is certain, indeed, that in ancient 
times the country was unhealthy and uninviting;* but it is not 
to be «loubtod that it is more unhealthy now, and that Home 
itself was in those days less exposed to the influence of malaria 

K ii at present. What is not less striking is, that hitherto 
causes of this malaria have baffled the researclies of 
science. It does not arise from marshy exhalations ; for the 
soil of the Oainpagiia is as dry in the pi’cseiit day as it was 
wlfen l^ivy described it. It can hardly be duo to the inipreg- 
iiatioji of the voleanie soil with mepbitic vapour ; for, though 
if. appears that the volcanic district of Etruria, now called 
the Maremma, is cupially iiidiealthy, and presents a similai- 
aspixd. of forlorn desolation, yet no such evil attacks other 
volcanic soils, as Camjiania or Sicily ; nor w'ill tliis liypotliesis 
account for the increase of the plague in modern times. The 
Ciiuscs suggested for ihhi increase are : first, the neglected culture 
of the land : se^ndly, the ilestruction of trees and natural 
shelter from the and wind ; thirdly, the want of all protec- 
tion to those who bravo the climate from the sudden cold that 
at sunset follows the intense heat of the day.* Instances are 
alleged to show that if good houses arc built, if tillage is promoted 
in their neighbourhood, and trees cnctiuragcd around them, and 
if t he iuhabitaiits avoid the air during sunset and at night, life 
may l)e enjoyed in the Cainpagna even at the present da.y 
witiiout constant liability to fever in the hot soason.f Hut 
social inismanageinent seems to have combined with natui'O to 
desolate tliis region. Under the Homans tliemselvcs of a later day, 
ns we shall see hereafter, it was found more prohtablc to throw 
large districts into ])asture, and ])coplc it with flocks tended by 
slave-shepberda ; — for it must be noticinl as a singular fact, that 
*tlic air so prejudicial to tlic health of the human frame is not 
iuirtful to the cattle. This system, introduced of old, still pre- 

* {Jh; ii. «») says that Koinulus “ loiami delegit in rcgioiu* 

puhtilfiiti' sainbmu.’' Anil Livy (vii. 38) rc|ir<^sonts discontented hoiuans as 
declaring that they were wearied of struggling *• in postilentc atcpio arido 
'■ireimi urheni stdo.” Coin])are the reasons given against removing to Veii, 
V. 5+. Straho, a Greek, speaks still more <lisparagingly of the situation 
'! home. It was, he says, matter of necessity, rather than of clioiee. 

t The reviewer above referred to ipiotes Midi cases; and Hr, Arnold, on 
tl^! autliority of (’hevalier Hunsen, mentions the great improvenieiits tliat have 
teen made on the lands of the Duke of /.ngarolo (near Ihilestrinn) by promoting 
tillage and jierinanent oeenpation. Hist, of liomcy i. p. 507. 
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CHAPTER XLIT. 

CIVIL HISTORY DCitlNG THK MACEDONIAN AND SYRIAN WARS: COR- 
RIJ1’'1T0N OF MANNERS : SENATORIAL PREDOMINANCE : SCIPIO AND 
CATO. (200 — 169 B.C.) 

§ 1. (Liiioral inclination to War caused by tlie conquests in the East. §2. 
Cliangc! in the cliaracter of the b’ornan armies. § 6. Evil (^dfects of war on'the 
social condition of Romans. § 4. Rapi<l rise of the new Nobility of wealth : 
its oligarchical tendency. § 5. Evil eflects of sudden wealth on manners 
and morals. § G. Bribery. § 7. Evidence of profligacy: L, Flaminirius: 
Bacchanalia : Poisoning by women. § 8. State of parties in the Senate : 
Sciplo. § 9. Cato leader of the attack on Scipio : his previous life. § 10. 
Cato’s hitteruess against Greek fashions. § 11. L. Scipio required to pro- 
duce his accounts : conduct of P. Scipio: ho is indicted before the Pt;ople: 
his reply. § 12. New attack upon P. Scipio, diverted to Lucius: arrest 
of the latter prevented first by tlie armed interference of his brother, 
then by the intercession of lib. Gracchus. § 13. Retirement and death 
of Sci])io. § 14. Death of Hannibal in the same year. § 15. Cato turns 
upon the Senatorial party : his election to the Censorship. §16. Severity 
ofhis Censorial administration. § 17. Character. 

§ 1. Though it was with great difficult}^ that the citizens were 
induced to consent to the Macedonian War, to the Senators war 
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Vail'S. And though it is likely that no natural evils would have 
dispeopled the Oanipagiia, any more than they have dis})eot)lcd 
Vera Cruz or the coasts of the Sea of Azof, yet when the mis- 
rule of man seconds the visitation of God, and when once such a 
country has lost its inhabitants, it is little to be expected that it 
will again be reclaimed from its state of desolation.* 

§ 7. We will now notice the different tribes who dwelt on the 
verges of this celebrated district, and for this lairpose we will 
return to the Capitol. ^ 

A little to the south of cast the plain is interrupted bj™ 
beautiful range of hills, which rise abruptly and by theinsclvcs 
from its surface. This is the volcanic range so well known as 
the Alban Hills. The highest peak, measuring about 3(i00 fdbt 
was aiiGiently crowned by the temple of Jupiter Latiaris, the 
common sanctuary of the J^atin natiim ; and mi the ridge, of 
wliich it forms the culminating point, once lay the town of Alba 
Longa. In two hollows, to the .south-west, are found the Alban 
lake and the lake of N’emus (Nemi), being both of them formed 
b}’ accuinnlations of water in the orators of e.vtinct volcanos. On 
a sc[)aratc ridge to the north layTusculum (Frnseati), one of the 
Latin cities which threw off the Roman yok^oii the expulsion 
of the Tarquins ; (,V)rioli and Laviniuin wei dBtuated on sifliilar 
emiiienees to the south. 

§ 8. A line, drawn along the map of Italy from below Nai'nia 
down the Tiber, then across tlie Sahinc country to Tibur, un<l 
so past Pneneste and Signia to Terracina, 'marks the edge of 
a continuous ‘chain of hills which bound the plain of Latium. 
This is f<>nti{?d by a narrow Ixjlt of Ancient Limestone, which 
rises from under a broad and many-ridged mass of the more 
Recent system, as shown in the aimoxod nuq). These unite<l 
formations constitute the lower range of Apenniiies, while 
oil the other side of tlie more Ileceiit mass again emerge tlic 
Ancient Limestone rock.s of the main chain. It is the de- 
scent down the face of this lower ridge which forms the heau- 
tiful cascade of the Anio at Tibur (Tivoli). At Prieneste, th<^ 
ridge sinks and lets the eye into the valley of the Trenis (Sacco), 
which runs eastward to join the Liris. Prjenest6 (Palestrina) 
itself stands on a bold ]>rojcctiiig eminence, in the gap formed 
by the sinking r f the hills. Now this natural division of the 
range, wliich wo call the Lower A])cnnines, coiTCsponds to its 
political division at the time of which wo speak. The range 
between the l isdit hank of the Trerus and Terraciqa was the hill 
com a/;, of tlio Voi.sci, who. stretched across the Liris to Sora and 

* Ediuhiu'iih Jieiiar^ .is ahove, pp. .56, 57; ArnoM’s llistonf o/ /iW<r, i. 
p. 504. 
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way welcome even at that time of extreme depresBion. By 
^ oommaiids, ombasBieB, and commiBsioiiH to foreign courts, they 
expected to find means of repairing their past losses and enrich- 
ing themselves ; and they were not mistaken. And after the 
wars in the East a great change seems to have wrought in the 
teelings of the People also. The yeomen of Italy saw their 
brethren returning home laden with booty. A royal road to 
riches is always thronged, and we hear no more of disinclination 
to (hiclare war. It was seldom necessary to resort to the Census- 
roll for com[)ulsoiy enlistment. The Legions were filled l)y 
volunteers. 

§ 2. A great eliange now began to be introduced into tlie con- 
stitution of the Roman armies. During the Punic Wars, it had 
often been found im[)()ssible to dismiss the Legions levied for the 
year after the j'ear’s campaign w'as over. And what had hitherto 
l)een the exception now became the rule. A genej*al usually 
kept the men who first took service under him during his whole 
ojmmand, and often handed tliem over to his successor. Thus 
tJie old militia of the Ile[>ublic changed its charac^lr, and a race 
of [)rofessional soldiers came into being. There was not, indeed, 
a standing army in our sense of the word. The soldiery Avere 
not so much servants of the State, as attached to the person of 
• a successful gener;d, Avhom they regarded as their patron. This 
r new state of things reached its height under Marius and Cicsar; 
but it took its origin with lScii)io. Scipio was refusetl by the 
Senate the levies which 1^ deemed necessary for the invasion of 
Africa, and he raised volunteers on Ids own credit. These men 
were rewarded with grants of land in Soutliern Italy. But their 
swords were at the command of any leader who offered a chance 
of fresh booty. Many enlistcal for ser\'ice in the Macedonian 
and Syrian Wars. ''Idds tendency to regard a soldier’s business 
as a profession, rather than as the occasional duty of a citizen, 
received a great impulse from tlie invasion of Galatia by Cn. 
Manlius Vulso. From this time Livy dates the greedy and 
licentious spirit which marked the Roman soldiery of his owm 
time, as it has marked soldiers of fortune in all times. 

§ 3. Thus the lust of conquest became general. The Senate 
had now no difficulty in carrying war-votes. Wars were no 
longer defensive, even in pretence. Increase of empire w^as 
tlie hardly-concealed motive of action. The most detestable 
practices were em])Ioyed to cr^te intestine dissensions in all 
countries, to encourage one potentate against another, to 
provoke quiet and independent States by acts of intolerable 
arrogance, to bring about by what means soever an appeal to 
Roman arbitration. Senatorial commissions were continually 
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Arpiiiuni. The upper part from the Anio northwards, was the 
country of the /Equiaiis, reaching beyond Carseoli and Alba, and 
including thff Fncine lake (Lake of Gclano), the largest piece of 
water in the Apennino range. Ikdweeii these two tribes, that is 
between the Trcrus and the Anio, lay, wedged in their upland 
valley, the Hernicans. The Votsciaiis and the iEquians were 
probably Opican tribes, of the same race with the Aurimcans, 
who lay behind the Volscian hills in the mountainous tract which 
^ads into Campania ; whereas the Hernicans, a brave and indc- 
^ndent tribe, were of Sabine blood. The mountains to the 
iiorth“Ca.st about Reate up to Amitcrnum, are the ancient homes 
of the Sabines ; and from the.se mountains descended, according 
to tradition, the first occupants of Rome and Lati\mi. Close 
above Amitcrnum rises the wild mass of Monte Corno, and the 
Iiighest peaks of the Apeiinine range. For six months of the 
year the central ridge may easily be distinguished by their snow- 
eapt summits, 

§ !b Beyond the ridge which has been described as barring 
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crossing the sea to Greece and Asia, to Carthage and Egypt. 
Diplomatic acts of the base.st kind were becoming iiart of tho 
profession of Senator. Tlie nido simplicity of the old llomaii 
character w.a.s degenerating into brutal arrogance, or was used as 
a cloak tor the meanest and most hj'pocritical ends. 

t itself was every day becoming more confined 

and oligarchical. VV^e have before shown how tho superior offices 
of the State wore barred against men of moderate fortune. The 
old distinctions of Idood had cea.sed ; in the year 173 nc both 
Consuls were Plebeian. But a new Nobility was rising, consist- 
ing of the wealthy Senatorial families. Here wealth was the 
mother of wealth : a family once ennobled by office had so 
many opportunities of making money, that every day it became 
more difficult for an upstart or New Man (as persons were called 
viffiose progenitors had not held office) to make bis way to the 
Consulship, or even into the Senate. Those who could place in 
their vestibules or carry out to funerals the greatest number 
of the iraage.s of auce.stors di.stinguisbcd by otlico were the mo.st 
noble. '1 ho Senate was fo.st becoming an oligarchical council, 
almost hereditary in certain ffiinilies. 

§ 5. It will readily be perceived how fatal must have been the 
influence exercised on manners and morals by these changes. It 
has been said with melancholy truth that at the moment when 
the history of tho Republic begins to extend itself so as to 
embrace tlie whole civilised world, it loses all its moral in- 
terest. Tho Romans before their coiMiiests were (as wo have 
seen) a hardy, thrifty, self-denying, and religious race, but 
withal Ignorant, rude, destitute of common charity and humanity 
in their dealings with foreigners. When enormou.s weidth and 
power are suddenly placed in tho liands of such a people, the 
results are certain. The proverbs of every nation testify to the 
arrogance and vices of rich upstarts ; and the Romans were no 
e.xcoptions to the rule. They were much in the condition of 
savages exposed to tho first influences of civilisation, who eagerly 
imbibe its now vices, and retain their own grossness. 

The Roman hi.storians with one voice concur in "these reiire- 
sentations. “The great Scipio,” says Velleius with pregnant 
brevity, “opened the way to empire; his brother to luxury.” 
“The Asiatic army,” says Livy, “first introduced among us 
couches of rich workmanship, cloths of delicate texture, and all 
Kinds of costly furniture. Thej| set the fashion of sumptuou.s 
banquets, at which the guests were at once regaled with the 
choicest viands and charmed with voluptuous music. Cooks, 
who had formerly been the cheapest kind of slave, now became 
the most valuable.” 
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all view towards ancient Etruria on the west and north-west, lay 
what we may call Lower Etruria. This district, lying between 
the lower valley of the Tiber an<l the sea, is separated from 
Upper Etruria by a range of volcanic hills, which strike across 
the country at right angles to the A[)ennino valleys. They 
formed an unfrequented tract, then c;dled the Ciminian Eorost, 
beyond which no Uomans for many years after dare<l to pene- 
trate, It is from the eastern o<lge of this i-aiige, now c^dled the 
heights of \Aterbo, that the traveller fr<»m k’l<jrciicc obtiiins h^ 
fii*st view of the Canipagna. Below these hills was the countiy 
occiqaed b) the Vcientines and the Faliscans. Beyond them 
again, the places of chief note were Siitrium and Xepete ; and 
towar<l.s the sea lay the low lands of the men of (\eie, a city 
which plays a consiilerable i)art in the history of Brnne. Yeii 
was not more than twelve miles distant from tlie walls of Borne. 

With this geographical sketch, which shonld^l^e verificfl by ii 
comparison with the map annexed, all the progress of Borne in 
foreign conquest may readily be followed for the next century 
and a half. Her arms, in that ])erio<l, never travelled furtln'i- 
than twenty miles from Borne; generally tlH‘ir action took place 
in a much more circumscribed s]>here. 
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§ (). The effect of the rapidly increasing wealth on political 5 
morality is proved by the frequent laws against Bribery at Elec- 1 
tions, which may be dated from the year 181 n.c.* | 

§ 7 . Some incidents have been preserved which prove the 
rising profligacy. Lucius Plamininus, brother of the famous 
Titus, was elected Consul in 192 n.c., and sent to Cisalpine Gaul. 
He had lately bought a beautiful Carthaginian boy, who indulged 
in loud complaints at being taken away from Eorne just before 
the exhibition of the great gladiatorial games. Soon after the 
(Jonsul reached his province, a Gallic chieftain fled with his 
family to seek for protection in the Koman camp. The fugitive 
was orought to the Consuls tent, where he was feasting with 
his unw^orthy minion, “Now^,” said Lucius, “you shall be re- 
w^arded for not seeing the gladiators and, at a sign, one of the 
attendants stabbed the suppliant, that his dying agonies might 
amuse the cruel boy. 


A sure sign of corruption is to be found in the dissglute'j 
manners that w^ere discovered among the women. In 186 b.c. 
the Consul Posthumius was accidentally informed tliat there 
were not (inly in Pome, but in many Italian towns, secret 
societies, in wdiich young men and w'omen were dedicated to 
Lticclius ; and that, under the cloak of religious ceremonies, every 
kind of licence and debauchery was practised. The Senate 
issued a stringent Decree for the rei^ression of Baccljanalian orgies. 
Numbers of men were put to death ; the women were handed ; 
over to the heads of their respective families, for the law did * 
not permit the public execution of a female. 


§ 8. The state of parties in the Senate in the earlier part of 
this period is singular. When Scipio returned to Kome as the 
eonqueror of Hannibal, he was saluted by the. peojile as the 
saviour of Italy. He might then liave put himself at the head 
ef a popular party, and cruslicd the ascendancy lately gained by 
the Senate. He had been elected Consul against tlie will of 
the Senatorial majority; he had won his ITiumph by setting 
their known opinion at defiance. He was tlic idol of the People. 
It w^as proposed to set iq) his statue in the Forum, in the Comi- 
tiuin, in the Senate-house, on the Capitol, in the very Temple of 
Jupiter. Nay, there was a general wish to make him Dictator for 
life, in the hope that by the sanj^vigour and address which had 
marked his military career he rpi^; put an end to the social evils, 
the debt, the misery which followed the dreadful Hannibalic War. 
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§ 1. Cl iarr\ct('r of struggle between Onlcvs. § 2. Suiferings of Plebeians in 
bonier wars, not sbareil by Patrieians. § .‘i. All powe]- gradually resumed 
^by Patricians. § 4. Patricians an exclusive Caste: privilege of (,’onnu- 
bimn. § 5. Plebeians lirst roused by severe baws of Debtor and Creditor, 

§ (). I^atricians cbi<>f Creditors, Plebeians Debtors. § 7. Story of ind- 
•dent wliich gave rise to Tribunate: Appius Claudius, loader of I’atridans, 
deceives Plebeians. § 8. Secession of Plebeians to Mons Saccr. § 9. Mene- 
nius Agrii)pa : Fable of Dolly and Meinbors. §10. Peace restored: two 
Tribunes to be c^sen as Protectors of Plebeians. § 11. liicoinplotcness of 
Protection. § 1-. Plebeian ,'Fdiles. 

§ 1. In tliG following cliapters of tlu« Book we shall have 
record, not only the slow steps by which the Romans recovered 
dominion over their noighbonrs, hut also the long-continued 
struggle by wliic^Aho Plel)eians raised themselves to a level with 
the Patricians, had again become the dominant caste at 

home. Mixed np with legendary talcs as the history still is, 
eirough is nevertheless preserved to excite the admii’ation ot all 
who love to look upon a brave people ]mrsuing a worthy object 
with patient b\it earnest resolution, never tliuching, yet seldom 
injuring their good cause by reckless violence. To an English- 
man this liistory ought to be especially dear; for nnu’e than 
any other in tiie "annals of the world does it resemble the long- 
enduring constancy and sturdy determination, tlu^ temperate 
will and iio])le self-control, witli which the Commons of his own 
eoiintiy secured their rights. It was l)y a struggle of this 
nature, imrsiied through a century and a half, that the character 
of the Roman people was jnoiildcd into that form ol strength 
and energy, which threw back Hannibal to the coasts of Africa, 
and in half a centiny more made them masters of the Mcditer- 
raneart shore. 

§ 2. There can be no doubt that the wars that followed the 
Expulsion of the Tar(iuins, wutli the loss of territory that accom- 
panied them, must have reduced all orders of men at homo to 
great distress. ]hit those who most suiFcred wore the Plebeians. ^ 
The Plebeians at that time consisted entirely of landholders, 
great and stnall, and Imsbaudmeu ; for in those times the prac- 
tice of trades and mechanical arts wiis considered unworthy of a 
free-born man. Some of the Plebeian families were as \vealthy 
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Scipio was still in the prime of life, not more than thirty-five 
mV years of age. But he had no taste for the cares and toils of a 

‘ji party-leader, lie put aside the honours offered him with the 

j.;' same calm disdain with which he had declined the crown offered 

I jjj him by the Celtiberians. It is always difficult for a soldier wlio 

J;).; from early years has held high command to accpiire the tact 

necessary for managing the war of parties. Hannibal, indeed, 
had shown himself as able in statesmanship as in war ; but it 
was by the despotic method of the camp. He was backed by 
',j| his veterans ; by their aid he made himself master of Carthage, 
and ruled it with imperial sway. Scipio might ])er]iaps have 
done the same at Rome. But lie was not like llamiihak He 
I ’t used to say, that “ he was never less alone than when alone,” 

V so fond was he of literature and art. Tliose w'ho were intimate 

with him loved him dearly. Jhit he never concealed a cei tain 
", proud indifference for opinion, whether of tlie Senate or the 
|>3ople, which soon dimmed his popularity. He cared not for this. 

' He preferred the society of tlie poet Ennius to the aiiplause of 
the people or the favour of the Senate. 

In 199 B.c., he was chosen Censor ; his friendly colleague, Q. 

, HHius Pietus, named him Chief of the Senati', and lie regained 

,'1 this high rank till the Censorslnp of Cato in 184, one year before 

his death. In 193, he held the Consulshi]) for a second time, 
■j| and his popularity received a mortal blow from his own hand. 

Censors of that year proposed to apiiropriate the front places 
'4 in the Theatre to the Senatorial Order, and Scipio supi)orted 
i; ■ the proposal. 

But it was not till after his return from Asia that his enemies 
;V; ventured to attack him openly. Those enemies were no doubt 

y the leaders of the old Senatorial party. But the person who led 

the assault bore the famous name of Cato. 


y ' § 9. M. Porcius Cato was born at the provincial town of Tus- 

oulura in the same year with the great Scipio : tliey were both 
iV seventeen years of age when Hannibal crossed the Alps. Cato’s 

% patrimony lay in tlie Sabine country, near the humlile dwelling 

once occupied by the great Ourius Deiitatus. The youth looked 
with reverence on the hearth at which Curius was roasting his 
|, radishes when he rejected the Sarnmte gold, and resolved to 

I ; make the rustic hero his model. He used to work with his 

! slaves, wearing the same coarsodress, and partaking of the same 

simple fare. His natural poBir of speaking he exercised by 
j pl<^ading in the law-courts of the neighbouring town. His 

I shrewd remarks passed current in the country ; and the fame of 

I the youthiul orator reached the ears of L. Valerius Flaccus, a 

I young nobleman of the neighbourhood, himself a determined 
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as any among tlio Patricians ; but tho mass of them were petty 
yeomen, who lived on the produce of their small farms, and 
were solely dependent for a living on their own limbs, their own 
thrift and iiuhistry. Most of them lived in the villages and 
small towns, which in those time.s wcue thickly s[>rinkled over 
the slopes of the Campagna. 

The Patricians, on the other hand, resided chiefly within the 
city. If slav(^s were few as yet, tliey had the labour of their 
Clients available to till their farms ; ami throiigli their Clients 
also they were enabled to derive a 2>i'oht from the practice d(^ 
trading and crafts, which pei'sonally neither they nor the Ple- 
behuis wanild stoop to 2>iirsuc. Hesides these sources of pi’otit, 
they had at this time the exclusive use of the Public band, ‘a 
subject on which we shall have to s[)oak inoi-e at length here- 
after. At j)resent, it will bo sufticieut to say, that the PiiVdic 
(..and now sjmken of had been the Crown Land ift Regal Domain, 
which on the ex2»ulsion of the Kings had been forfeited to tlu^ 
State, Tho Patricians, being in iiossession of all actual power, 
engrossed i)ossessiou of it, and seem to have 2>aid a very small 
quit-rent to the treasury for this great advantage. 

Pjcsides this, the necessity of service in tl^irmy, «)r militia 
(as it miglit more justly bo called), acRed differently on 

the rich landholder ami the small yeoman. The latbjr, being 
called out .with sword and spear for the summer’s eami>aign, -as 
his turn came rouml, wa.s obliged to leave his farm imcarcd 
for, and his croji could only be reaped by the kiml aid of neigh- 
bours ; whereas the rich proprietor, by Ids Clients or his hired 
labonrtii's, could render the requirorl military service without 
robbing his land of his own labour, ^loreover, the territory of 
Rome was so narrow, and the enoiiiy’.s borders so close at band, 
tliat any night the stout yeoman might find himself reduced to 
beggary, by seeing his crops destroyed, his cattle driven away, 
and his homestead burnt in a sudden foray. The Patricians 
and rich Plebeians were, it is true, ^'cposed to the same contin- 
gencies. jiiit wealth will always 2>rovide some defence ; and it is 
reasonable to think that the larger proprietors provided places 
of refuge, into which they could drive their cattle, and secure 
much of their property, such as the 2)eel-towers common in our 
own border counties. Thus the Patricians and their Clients 
might escajic the .storm which destroyed the isolated yeoman. 
To this inn.st be iidded, that tho Public Land seems to have 
been niostly o p '.sturage, and therefore tho property of the 
ParnL 'tns must have chiefly consisted in cattlej’ which was 
more easily saved from depredation than the crops of the PlC- 
beian. liastly, the profit derived from the trades and business 
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friend of tlio ancient Roman manners. Flaccus had discern- 
ment enough to see what was in Cato ; he became his friend, 
and pc'rsnaded him to go to Rome, there to enter on a public life. 
The honoural)le intimacy thus begun continued throughout lifd. 
Flaccus and Cato were colleagues in almost every office of State. 

Cato at ojice attaclied himself to the party of Fabius, who at 
that time dispensed all the honours of the Republic. He served 
under the old General at Capua and at Tarentum ; and being 
elected Qutestor in 205 a.c., was sent with Scipio to Sicily. 
W lieu Cato returned to Rome, the favour of the old Senatorial 
party, and tlie ])opularity lie Iiad won by unabaslied self-coii- 
hdence, blunt bearing, and caustic eloquence, enabled him to 
gain the highest hotmurs with little diffiieulty. He was Rrrotor 
in Sardinia in R)8 at the age of thirty-seven, and gained 
credit by tlie iqu’iglitness of his administration, though he was 
thought too severe against the ju-actice of usury. He was 
(vonsul in his fortieth year; and wo liavo ali-eady followed his 
able conduct of the S])anish war. Four years later ho returned 
to Rome witli the dispatch announcing the victory of Ther- 
inopyla?, which he Jnmself had mainly contributed to gain. 

§ b). Sucli was the man who, in the year 187 n.c., led the 
attack upon Scipio. From his first connexion with Fabius, he 
had formed an inveterate hatred against his patron’s rival ; and 
.‘US Sci[)io was the Reader of the new Hellenic manners, so Cato 
cojistituted himself as the protector of the old Roman life. 

Cato seems to have thought that all evil was due to the 
introduction of Greek customs. No doubt Greece was at that 
time fast verging to that miserable state in wliich she still 
lies. But the corruption of Romo would have followed, if 
there had been no Greece to cornqd. d’ho vices for which 
Rnnans became notorious were not Hellenic. It was not 
part of the nature of Greeks to spend large sums in glut- 
tonous eating and coarse sensuality. Pericles l)oasted that his 
countrymen cultivated their taste for the beautiful without extra- 
vagance :* and the same might be said of their pleasures ; they 
a-re and were a frugal race. No doubt the quick-witted and un- 
scrupulous Greeks who, as slaves or freedrnen, thronged the 
bouses of the Roman nobles, were more adroit ministers of vice 
than the duller natives of other lands ; but they obeyed rather 
than guided the propensities of their masters.; and it must not 
be forgotten that the philosopArs, statesmen, and artists of : 
Hreece flocked to Rome, as well as her parasites and pandars. ^ 
dhose who cultivated Greek letters and art were the noblest * 

* ipikoKuXovutv ufT^iiTiXuxsj Thuc, ii. 40. 
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of their Clients, being secured by the wulls of the city, gave to 
the Patricians the command of all the capital that ('ould exist 
in a state of society so sim^^le and rude, and aft'orded at once 
a means of repairing tlieir own losses, and also of obtaining a 
dominion over the poor yeomen. 

§ 3. For some time after the expulsion of the Tavquins, it was 
necessary for the Patricians to treat the Plebeians Avith liberality. 
Tile institutions of “ the Commons’ King,” King Servius, sus- 
jKmded by Tanjuin, were, partially at least, restored : it is said 
even that one of the first Consuls w’as a Plebeian, and that he 
chose several of the leading Plebeians into the Senate. But after 
t lie death of Poi'senna, and when the fear of the Tanpiiiis ceased, 
all tliose tlattoring signs disaj>pcared. The Consuls seem still 
to have been elected by the Ceuturiato Assembly, but the Cu- 
riatc Assembly mtained in their ow'ii hands the right of con- 
ferring the imperium, which amounted to a positive veto on the 
ehiction by the larger body. All the names of the early 
('onsuls, except in the first year of the Hepublic, are Patrician. 
But if by chance a ('onsul disjdayed popular tendencies, it was 
in the power of the 8enatc and Patricians to suspend his power 
by the appoiiitmt||t of a Dictator. Thus, practically, the Patri- 
cian Burgesses again became the Popiiliis or Body Politic of 
Bmiic. 

^ 4. It must hero not .be forgotten that this dominant body 
was an exclusive caste ; tliat is, it consisted of a limited number 
of noble families, who allowed none of their memhers to marry 
witli persons horn out of thoipalo of their own order. The child 
of a Patrician and a Plebeian, or of a Patrician ana a Client, was 
not considered as born in lawful wedlock ; and however proud 
the blood which it derived from one pareiit, the child sank to 
the condition of the parent of lower rank. This was expressed 
in Roman language by saying, that there was no Bight of C.’onnu- 
bium between Patricians and any inferior classes of men. No- 
thing can be more impolitic than such restrictions': nothing 
more hurtful even to those who count it their privilege. In all 
exclusive or oligarchical pales, families become extinct, and the 
breed decays both in l)odily strength and mental vigour. 
Happily for Borne, the Patricians were unable long to maintain 
themselves as a separate caste. 

ft 5 Yet the PlebeiMiis might long have submitted to this 
state of social and political inferiority, had not their personal 
ilistross and ' the severe laws of Borne driven them to seek 
it*iief, by claiming to bo recognised as membei-s of the body 
politic. 

The severe laws of rvhich we speak were those of debtor and 
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sons of Eobie, — Scipio himself, Lepidus, Paullus, and the like. 
The second Scipio was, as av( 3 shall see, trained by the precepts 
and friendship of a Greek statesman. 

§ 11. The first attack upon Scipio was judiciously made 
through his brother Asiaticus, who was required by the Tribune 
Petillius to produce an account of receipts and expenditure 
during his Asiatic command. Africanus bade his brother fetch 
the books, and then taking them from his hands tore them in 
fragments before the Senate, saying that “it was unworthy to 
call a man to account for a few thousands who had paid millions 
into the Treasury.” This contemptuous disregard of opinion 
and law was now made the ground of accusation against Scipio 
himself. On other occasions he liad been guilty of similar 
acts of arrogance. When the Qinnstors refused to pay him 
certain moneys without an order from the Senate, lie had taken 
the keys by force, saying that “ one who had closed the Tre^^- 
sury by his successes had the best right to open it.” These 
and other instances of contempt were brouglit before the People. 
Scipio rose to answer, lie took no notice of the charges laid 
against him, but gave a sim[)le history of his life and ser- 
vices. The glory of the man revived ; the memory of old times 
returned ; all hearts yearned again towards him who had driven 
the fell African from the shores of Italy ; the sun set before the 
Assembly had ])assed to a vote. Next day was the anniversary 
of the l)attlo of Zarna. Scipio appeared in a festal robe, escorted 
by a splendid retinue of friends and followers. “ Romans,” he 
said, “ on this day I defeated Hannibal. I am on my way to the 
Capitol to render thanks to the great gods of the city. Follow 
me, Romans, and pray to those gods tliat you may always have 
leaders such as I am.” The effect of these words was electrical. 
The multitude rose with one accord, and followed the hero up 
■the Sacred Ascent. The Tribune was left alone with his at- 
tendants. 

§ 12. This was the last day of Scipio’s greatness. The cool 
animosity of Cato pursued him with untiring zeal, and another 
Tribune was urged to renew the prosecution. On the day 
appointed the great man did not appear: he had left Rome. 
His brother Asiaticus alleged sickness as the cause of absence, 
and i)rayed for an adjournment. After some question, the plea 
was allowed ; but the accusers turned upon the advocate. This 
was politic. It is not likely t^at a vote of condemnation could 
have been obtained against Africanus : his character was un- 
blemished, and late events had shown that the memory of the 
past was not dead ; but Asiaticus was not above suspicion. It 
was said that of the Syrian spoils a large sum due to the Trea- 
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creditor. If a Romau V>orrowcd money, he was cx])eeted to 
, onto]’ into a contract with his creditor to pay tlio debt by a cer- 
tain day ;* and if on tliat day lie was unable to discliarj^e his 
obligation, he was summoned before the Patrician judge, who 
was authorised by the law to a^^sign the defaulter as a lK>ndsinari 
to his creiUtor ;t that is, the debtor was obliged to pay by his 
own labour the debt which he was unable to pay in money. Or 
if a man incurred a debt w’ithout such formal contract, the rule 
wa.s still more imiierious : for in that case the law itself fi.xed 
the day of payment ; and if after a lapse of thirty days ironi that 
date tlie debt was not discharged, the creditor was cm] lowered 
to arrest the person of his debtor, to load him with chains, ahul 
feed him on bread and water for another thirty days ; and tlien, 
if the money still remained unpaid, he might ])ut him to death, 
or sell him as a slave to the highest hiildcr ; or, if there wore 
several creditors, they might hew Ids body in pieces, and divide 
it. And in this last case the law provideil with scrupulous pro- 
vidence against the evasion by wddeh the Alerchaut of Wmice 
escaped the cruelty of the Jew ; for the Roman law said, that 
“ whether a man cut more or less [than his due], he should incur 
110 penalty.”! 'I'hose atrocious provisions, ^piwcver, dcfoate<l 
their own object ; for there was no more unproli table way in 
which the body of a debtor could be disjiosed of. 

§ d. Such being the law of debtor and ensditor, it rinuains to 
say that the creditors were chiefly of the Patrician caste, and the 
debtors alnmst exclusively of the poorer sort among the Ide- 
beians. The Patricians were the qifcditors, because, from tlieii 
occui)aiicy of the Public Laml, and from their engiossing the; 
profits to be derived from trade and crafts, they alone liail 
spare capital to lend. Tlie Plebeian yeomen were the debtors, 
because their independent mudo them, at that time, 

heljdess. Vassals, clients, serfs, or hy whatever name depen- 
dents are called, do not suttcr from the ravages of a predatory 
war like ffeo landholders, because the loss falls on their lortls 
or patrons. But when the independent yeoman s crops arc 
destroyed, his cattle “lifted,” and his homestead in ashes, ho 
must liirnself repair the loss. This w^as, as we have said, the 
comlition of many Roman Plebeians. To rebuild their houses 

* <V'ritract woro iii lioni.'in Ijuigtuige cailwl m'A'a, pcisons bound by 

t I lo* teohnii")! ’\o- vl was oddiiit. Iloncr* pcM’sons dflivoml ovor as bon«b" 
iiitiM v/T:! • uhlv i' ‘ and the word addictun came to mean gviiorally hotmd to <l" 
•J fhinj, .US’ ia th‘' idirnso, “ Nullius addiotus jurarc in voiba niagistii.” llorat. 
Kpist. i. 1, H. . 

I “ Si plus niiiiusve secnorini, so [/.<?. sine] fraude esto.” This, a.s web 
. 0 - tbe other provisions of tlio law, are given by Dellins, ,\\. 1, 45-4T». 
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siiry had found its way into his private cofiers, and the scene 
in the Senate-house confirmed the belief. 

So soon as Africanus heard of the proceedings against his 
brother, lie liastened to Rome, and reached the Forum in time to 
see his })erson seized by the officers of the Tribune, lie was 
followed l>y an armed retinue, and rescued Lucius by force from 
their custody. It seemed as if now there was to be a beginning 
of those bloody frays which disgraced the city in later times ; 
but this dire extremity was averted by a Tribune who had as 
yet taken no part in tlic business. This was 'Idb. Sempronius 
Gracchus, wliom we have already seen so honourably distin- 
guished for humanity in S[)ain. “He did not interfere,’' he said, 
“ from any wisli to thwart the action of law. lie was still, as he 
had ever been, an ('.nemy of the Scipios ; but rather than per- 
mit domestic war, he would himself bar the arrest of L. Scipio. 
It was better that the will of the People should be frustrated by 
one of tlieir own Tribunes than by the arrogance of a private 
citizen.” Ho then forbade all further attempts to seize the 
person of Asiaticus. 

§ 13. Tile great Scipio felt that his name could no longer work 
like a spell upon the peo[)lo. He retired to his villa at Literniim, 
whei’o he lived some years longer in retirement ; and when he 
found his end a[)proaching, he ordered himself to be bulled there. 
“Ungrateful city !” he said, “thou shaltnot even have my ashes.” 
The thre^e statues of himself, his brother, and 'the poet Ennius, 
which stood outside the Capuan Gate at Rome, were placed over 
a sepiulchral vault built by the heir of his name and fame, the 
younger .\fricanus. Ho died in the year 183 B.c., in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age, though the fine bust still preserved bears 
the appearance of an older man.* He was too lordl}^ to be the 
useful citizen of a Republic, too generous to become her master. 
His later career threw a shadow over services which were worth 
more to Rome than those of any other of her sons. 

§ 14. In the self-same year Hannibal breathed his last. After 
the loss of his last hope by the destruction of the Syrian host at 
Magnesia, he wandered from land to land till he found a resting- 
place at the Court of Prusias of Bithynia. The Senate could 
not breathe while their great enemy lived ; and Flamininus was 
sent to demand from Prusias the person of his illustrious guest. 
The King dared not say nay, and gave Hannibal to understand 
that he must be surrendered #to Flamininus ; but the great 
Carthaginian, to avoid falling into the hands of his implacable 


* It was discovt/ed, with that of Knnius, in the Tomb. The Tomb is 
figured at the head of this Chapter, tiie bust of Scipio at the head of Chapt. 
xxxiv., that of &iu\ius at the end of Chapt. xxxvii. 
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and re-stock their farms, they borrowed ; tlio Patricians \Yerc 
tlioii* creditors : and the law, iiisteatl of proti^cting the small 
holdoi's, ]ik(; tlic law of the Hebrews,* delivered them over into 
serfdom shu ery. 

Tims the free Plebeian population might have been reduced to 
a state of mere', dependency, and tlie history of Rome might have 
presented a repetition of monotonous severitj', like that of 
S[)arta or of Venice.f But it was ordained otherwise. The 
distress and o2)pres.sion of the Plebeians led tliem to demand, 
and to obtain ])()litical protectors, by whose moans they were 
slowly blit surely raised to etpiality of rights and privileges with 
their rulers and oppressors. These protectors were the famous 
Tribunes of the Plebs. We will now repeat the no less famous 
legends by which their first creation was accounted for. • 

§ 7. It was, by the common reckoning, liftcen years after the 
expulsion of the ^'anpiins (41)4 n.c.), that the J4eheians wiire 
roused to take the first step fn tlie' assertion of their rights. 
After the battle of Lake Regillus, the Plebeians bad reason to e\- 
[Kiot some relaxation of the law of debt, in i-.onsideration of the 
great services they had rendered in the war. But none was 
granted. 4 he Patrician creditors began to avail themsedves of the 
severity of the law against their Plebeian debtors. The di.scou- 
teiit that followed was great: and the Consuls prcpareil to meet 
the storm. Those wero .\ppius Claudius, the proud I'ahine 
nobleman who had lately become a Roman, and who now led thc^ 
high Patrician party with all the unbending energy of a ebiof- 
hiin whose will had never been disputed by bis obedient clans- 
men ; and P. Serviliiis, who rex>rc.sentod the milder and more 
liberal party of the Fathers. 

It chanced that an age<l man rushed into the forum on a 
market-day, loaded with chains, clothed with a few scanty rags, 
his hair and heard long and squalid ; his whole appearance 
ghastly, as of one oiiprcssed by long want of food and air. Ho 
was recognised as a brave soldier, the old comrade of many who 
thronged the Forum. He told his story, how that in the late 
wars, the enemy had burnt bis house and plundered his little 
farm ; that to replace his losses, he had boiTowed money of a 
Patrician, that his cruel creditor (in default of payment) had 
thrown him into prison, J and tormented him with chains tind 
scourges. At this sad tale, tho passions of the jwople rose high. 

* Levit. xxV. 

• t A weil-kijovvii Gorman hUtorian calls tlic Spjutans by tlie name of 
“ stunted Romans.’* There is much resunbbmce to be traced. 

X prisons were called ertjastuhtf and afterwards became the pla(Ts for 

keepiiii; slaves in. 
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foes, swallowed a dose of poison, which, according to the com- 
mon story, he carried with him constantly in the hollow of a 
ring. Ho was sixty-three years of age. iafo had long ceased to 
be valuable to him, because opposition to Rome had become 
hopeless. Ho died, as he lived, faithful to the service of that 
avenging deity to whom he had been bound in boyhood by his 
father Hamilcar. 

§ 15. The fall of Scipio threw all power into the hands of 
the old Senatorial party. The names of tlie Geiitcs friendly to 
Scipio nearly disappear, for a season, from the Fasti. The 
noble /Einilius Paullus, who had rendered signal services to 
the State in Liguria and in Spain, was unable to ol>tain the Con- 
sulship till a late age. But Cato no longer held by this party. 
His first connection with tliem arose Iroin the fact that iliey 
represente<l his old patron, Fabius. They had supported Cato 
up to his Consulship, because he was a useful hound to run 
down Scipio ; but when he ollered himself for the (Censorship 
in 189, they used all their influence against him, and he was 
defeated. They knew well that he was a sworn friend of the old 
Roman rusticity, and would not tolei’ate their vulgar luxuries 
any more than the refined elegance of Scipio ; and now that his 
personal animosity to that great enemy was gratified, they 
appreheniled that he might turn and rend them. This was the 
period of Cato's greatness. The Forum rang with his voice ; 
his bittt'r gibes and caustic sarcasms were repeated everywhere ; 
the People began to recognise him as their champion. At the 
next election of Censors (185), he again came forward, with his 
friend Flaccus by his side ; and though they were opposed by 
seven distinguished candidates, the flxvour of the Peoi)le prevailed, 
and the two friends were elected. 

§ Ifl. (Jato was now in full ])Ossession of the immense arbi- 
trary powers wielded by the (Jensor, and determined to 1 ) 1 ^ 
down luxury with a strong hand. He had thundered against 
the repeal of the Oppian law during his Consulship, but in 
vain, — the ladies were too strong for him. But now it was his 
turn. Hitherto no property had been included in the Censor’s 
register, except land and houses. Cato ordered all valuable .slaves 
to be rated at three times the amount of other property, and 
laid a heavy tax on the dress and equipages of the women, if they 
exceeded a certain sura. He struck’ seven Senators off the list, 
some for paltry causes. Manilius was degraded for kissing his 
wife in puWic ; another for an unseasonable jest ; but all honest 
men must ha vq applauded when L. Flamininus suffered. At the 
grand re vie the Knights he deprived L. Scipio of his horse. 

In the nSnagement of public works, Cato showed judgment 
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Appiiis was obliged to conceal himself ; while Servilius under- 
took to plead the cause of the Plebeians with the Senate. 

Meantime news came to the city that the Roman territory was 
invaded by the Volsciaii foe. The ('onsuls proclaim|^l a levy ; 
but the stout yeomen, one and all, refused to give in their names 
and take the military oath. Servilitis now came forward, and 
proclaimed by edict, that no citizen should be imprisoned for 
debt so long as the war lasted, and that at the close (jf the war 
he would propose an alteration of the law. Tbe Plebeians ti-iisted 
him, and the enemy was driven back. But when the popular 
Consul returne<l with his victorious sohliers, he was denied a 
triumph ; and the Senate, led by Ap])ius, refused to make aifV 
concessi*on in favour of the debtors. 

The anger of the Plebeians rose higher and liigher: when 
again ncw.s came that the enemy were ravaging the lands of 
Ihjine. The Senate, well knowing that the power of the Consuls 
would avail nothing, since Api)ius was regarded as a tyrant, and 
Servilius would not choose again to become an instrument for 
deceiving the people, appointed a Dictator to lead tlio citizens 
into the field. But to make the act as .poi)iilar as might be, 
they named M. Valerius, a descendant of the great Po[)licMda. 
The same scene was repeated over again. Valerius protected 
the I'lebeians against their creditors while they were at war, and 
promised them relief when war was over. But wdioti the danger 
was gone by, Appius again prevailed ; the Senate refused to 
listen to Valerius ; and the Dictator laid down his office, calling 
gods and men t(j witness that he was not rcs[)onsiblo for his 
breach of faith. 

§ 8. The Plebeians whom Valerius had led forth were still 
under arms, still bound by their military oath ; and Ai)piiis, with 
the violent Patrician.s, refused to disband them. The ai’iny, 
therefore, having lost Valei'ius, their proper general, chose two 
of themselves, L. Junius ih’utus and L. Siciniu.s Bellutns by 
name, ;ind under their command they marched northwards and 
occupied tlie hill which commands the junction of the Tiber and 
tlie Ani(j. Tlei’o, at a distance of ab()iit two miles from Romo, 
they detcrminerl fo settle and form a new city, leaving Rome to 
their 7\itricians and their Clients. But the lattor were not willing 
to lose the l est of their soldiery, the cidtivators of the greater 
part of the Roman t.erritory, and they sent repeated embassies to 
persiuple the u-s to return. They, however, turned a <leaf 
oar to all promises; for they had too often been deceived. 
Appius now lugcd tlie Senate and Patricians to leave the Plebeians 
to thonv-'flves ; the Nobles and their (dients, he .said, could^woll 
maintain themselves in the city without such base aid. 
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equal to his vigour. He provided for the repair of the aqueducts 
and reservoirs, and took great pains to amend the drainage of the 
city. He encouraged a fair and open competition for tl\e con- 
tracts of tax-collection, and so much offended the powerfiil corn- 
[)anies of Puhlicani, that after he laid down his office he was 
prosecuted, and com})elled to pay a fine of 12,000 ases. 

§ 17. It is manifest also that Oato had given quite a new sig- 
nificance to the Censorial office. The fearless onslaught made 
by him on oil abuses had stirred up a nest of hornets. Forty- 
four times he was accused before the people, yet exce})t on 
one occasion he always came off free. More familiar to us than 
almost any of the great men of Horne, we see him with his keen 
gray eyes and red hair, his harsh features and spare athletic s 

frame, strong by natural constitution and hardened by exercise, ; 

clad even at Eornc in the coarsest rustic garb, attacking with | 
]dain but nervous eloquence the luxury and corruption of the 
Nobles. Yet Calo was no demagogue; indeed, in his way, he 
was as haugiity as any noble in the land. His mind was of that | 
hard and narrow kind, that when he had formed opinions or con- 
(;eive^l prejudices, nothing could move him. In private business 
lie was ruled by calculation solely. He was a great farmer : his 
book on agriculture is still in our hands, and contains a curious 
mixture of shrewd sense, calculating selftshness, and su]ierstitious 
fancies. He encouraged pasturage as the most profitable employ- 
ment of land in Italy. He condemned usury as a crime only less 
bad than murder, and yet evaded the law which forbade Senators 
to engage in trade by lending his money to the trading corn- 
jianies. He advised a farmer to sell off such of his slaves as 
might become useless from age or infirmity. His self-sufficiency 
was intolerable. He was one of those men who, having done 
everything for themselves, have come to tliink themselves in- 
fallible. The Sabine farmer made himself a perpetual Censor, 
and would fain have laid down the law for every one. 


CHAI*. Vir. THE T1U15UXATE. \n\ 

^). But wiser sentiments prevailed. T. Lartius, andM. Va- 
lei’his, both of whom had been Dictators, with Menenius Agrippa, 
an old 1‘atrician of popidar character, were empowered to treat 
with the peo[)le. Still t'leir leaders were unwilling to listen, till 
old ■Meiidliiiis addressed them in the famous fable of the Belly 
and tlie Members * 

“ Tn times of old,” said he, “when every Member of the b<My 
could think f<u' itself, and each had a separate will of its own, 
they all, with one consent, resolved to revolt iigainst the Belly, 
d'hey knew no reason, tlu‘.y said, why they shouhl ioW from morn- 
ing till night in its service*, while the Belly lay at its ease in the 
lyidst of all, and indoh‘nt.ly grew fat upon their labours. Ac- 
conlingly, th{;y agreed to .support it no more. The feet vo\ve<l 
tlniy would carry it no longer; the hands that the}" would do 
no more work ; the teetl; that they would not chew a morsel 
of meat, even were it placed between them. Thus resolved, the 
Members for a time showed their spirit and kept their resolution ; 
but soon they found, that instead of nuntifying the Ikdly, they 
only undid themselves: they laiigumhcd for ajvhile, and i>er- 
(^oived too late that it was owing to the P>elly that they had 
strength to work and courage to mutiny.” 

§ 10. The moral of thi.s fable was plain. The ])eople readily 
applied it to the Patricians and themselves; and their loaders 
pro[)o.stM terms of agreement to the Patrieiaii messengers. They 
recpiircd that the debtors who coubl not pay should have their 
dc'bts canoclletr ; and that tho.se who had been given up into 
slaviTv (addicti) should be re.stored to freedom. Tliis for the 
pa.st. And as a security for tl»e future, they demanded that 
two of themselves should be appointed, for tbe sole purpose of 
protecting the Plebeians against the Patrician magistrates if 
thvjy acted cruelly or unjustly towards the dehtors. The two 
officer.s thus to he appointed were called Tribunes of the Plehs. 
Their persons were to he sacred and inviolable during their year 
<^f ofliee, wlience their oflico is called ‘bsaerosaneta rotestas.*’ 
They were never to leave the city during that time ; and their 
houses were to be open day and night, that all who needeil their 
aul might demand it without delay. 

§11. This concessioji, apparently great, was much modified 
by the fact that tlu^ Patricians insisted on the election of the 
Tribunes being made at the (knniti.aof the Centuries, in which 
tViey themselves and then* wealthy clients could usually com- 
mand a maj^)rity.* In later times, the iiuinber of the Tribunes 

* * That thr I'loclioii VBi^t li.avt' bc-i*n so ‘•omliictoil is inaniftf.st ironi I^iv. ii. oO, 
whoro h«* sjiys that tho^jvet of fin* PiiMilian Law was to take away tioiii tlie 
I’atrftiaii.s tlio power of “ per cliontiuni .sufft’agia croainli tpios velleiit tri- 
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CHAPTER XLIIl. 

THE THIRD ^lACEi)0^•lAN WAR, OR WAR OE PERSEUS. (180 — 108 r.C.) 

§ 1. Prudenco and enoroy of Pliilip. § 2. A Commission sent to check 
Philip. § 3. His son Demetrius sent to Rome: Philip forgiven ^#for Ids 
son’s sake.” §4. Imprudence of Demetrius : Peiseus. §5. I’Jiilip’s j)re- 
parations and plans. § G. Murder of Demetrius and death of Pldlip ; 
I’erseus. § 7. JMeasures of Perseus. § 8. JAimenes accuses him at Rome : 
attempt u|)on the life of Rumencs. § 0. War declared against Perseus : 
he is -deceived by Fhilippus. §10. Resources of Perseus. §11. First and 
second campaigns: end in favour of Perseus. § 12. Discontent throuLdi- 
out Greece. § P). Third campaign: Q. INIarcius Philippus: weakness of 
Perseus. § 14. Fourth Campaign: L. iEinilius Paulliis. § 15. Seven* 
measures of Paullus in the army. § IG. Perseus falls back to Pydna : 
Eclipse of Moon. § 17. Battle of Pydna. § 18. Perseus surrenders. 
§ 10. Settlemei^ of Maccdoiija. § 20. Greece: Massacre of Epirotes. 
§21. Triumph of Paullus. §22. Death of his sons. §23. Great increase 
of Revenue. § 24. Fate of Perseus. 

§ 1. Philip had of late shown complete submission to Rome; 
but he was secretly engaged in improving the internal resources 
of Macedon. For a time his ungovernable temper was controlled 
by prudence. He organised an improved system of taxation : he 
established a regular mode of working the gold-mines of Mount 
Pangieus, which had supplied treasure to his great predecessor 
Philip the Second.* He replenished his wasted population by 
large draughts of brave barbarians from Thrace. Ho formed an 
alliance with Prusias of Bithynia, the enemy of Eumenes. He 
ventured to seizfe yhlnos and Maroneia, two Thracian cities lately 
evacuated by Antiochiffi. 

* See Dr. Smith’s History of Greece, Chapt. xlii. § 7. 
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was increased to five, and afterwards to ten, They %re 
elected at the Uoniitia of tlic Tribes, as we sliall have to inrtice 
presently. They had the privilege of attending all sittings of the 
Senate, thoughtliey were not considered inenihers of that famous 
body. Alxive all, they acfiuircd the great ami iierilous power of 
the Veto, by which any one of their iniinber might sto|) any 
law, or annul any decree of the Senate, without cause or rea,son 
assigned. This right of Veto was called the right of Inter- 
ce.s.sion, 

tin the s[)ot where this treaty was made, an altar was built to 
•lupiter, the Causer and I’anisher of Fear ; for the Plebeians had 
gone thither in fear and returned fi’oni it in safety. The plape 
was called Alons Sacer, or the Facred Hill, for ever after, and the 
laws by which the sanctity of the Iribunilian office was secured 
were called the Leges Faeratie. 

§ 12. The Tribunes were not pro|ierly magistrates or officers, 
for they had no e.xpress functions or official duties to discharge. 
They were siunily llepresentatives and Protectors of the 
Plebs. At the same time,^owever, with the institution of these 
[irotectivo officers, the ™heian!l were allowed the right of 
having two .Ediles cho.sen from their own body, whose business 
it was to preserve order and decency in the streets, to [imvide 
for the rejiair of all buildings and roads there, with other 
functions partly belonging to police-cdficers, and partly to com- 
missioners of public works. 

Ijiiniis.” Wliwi, tlii'ii'fuii', ,\sconiiis (in p. 7S, cil. Oivllij .syvs, 

“ Tnhiiiii Pl(!l)i.< ( '(iiniliis Ciirmtis cri'iif i,” ami when Diniiyiiiiis (vi. Sii, i,\. -tl ) 
follow.s the same imtimi. there must be .smiie mistake. 
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§ 2 . lleports of this activity were soon transmitted to Rome 
l)y Eumenes, and tlm Senate sent a Oommission of inquirv. 

Pliilip was summoned to ap|)oai* betbre them at Tern 1)6 and 
tlie proud rnonarcl, complied. Hut when iic found that he’ wa.s 
to bo .stripped of all his Tho.s.salian posses.sion.s, his assumed 
calmness gave way, and bo broke into an angry threat “Tin* 
sun, - he said, “had. not quite set yet.” The comphdnts of 
.pms and Maroneia were re.served for the judgment of the Senate, 
llidip, howei’er, feeling very sure what that judgment would be 
revived to gratify li.s vengeance, and ordered a general massacre 
of the u 1 etched Maroneian.s. The King wa.s immediately desired 
to send the author.s of tlio massacre lor trial at Rome. He 
bixame much alarmed, and dispatched his younger son Denie- 
truLs, who had lived for four years as a hostage at Romo, to 
mak(‘ intercession in his behalf. 

§ :i. Tim mission of Demetrius was the beginning of great 
misery to Ins fatlier. The young man was received l>y the 
beiiate in the most flattering manner. Hut, at f.lic same time 
they cm|^mraged every complaint against Philip. Kugitivo.s 
detaile^ie liorrors of the massacre at Jl^roneia. And when 
Demetrius stood forth in the Henatediouse to ofibr a defence for 
Jus father, the Chief of the Senate cut him short by asking 
• wJietlier lie had no written instructions. The youn-r i.riuce 
ineaiitiously produced papers, draw« up with the freedom which 
iinp Wits hkcly to use in a confidential memorandum. Upon 

h i , judgment against him ; “but ” it 

was added “they would forgive him for tlie .sake of Demetrius 

nr, f withdraw from Thessaly 

•mu Ihrace ; but lie must remember that he owed this forbear- 
!^i'ce entirely to the young prince his (M>n.” 

§ 4 . Tlie rest of Fliilip's life was embittered by family in- 
wigues. Demetrius was the favourite of the Macedonians • and 
e\Ln where there is no positive reason, susi)icion is apt to grow 
up between an aged .King and the popular heir to the crown 

aggravated by the honours 
paiu to Demetrius at Eome, and l»y the foolish fondness shown 
>y tlie young prince for everything Roman. There was, more- 
I er, an eye watching the young prince with more of jealousy 
bail even Philip was likely to feel. Perseus, the King’s elder 
f"!'; ^ concubine. He was reserved in manner, and 

1 1 popular than Demetrius, He gained his father's ear, and 
nif believe that Demetrius was endeavouring to antici- 

I t* the course of nature in gaining possession of the crown’ 
rZ committed to the custody of Didaa’ 

rome^^ b*a0onia ; and twp confidential ministers were sent 
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.\<JI{.\UIAN !.A\V. TIIK KI.KlTION OK 'llir. TlillU'NEti TnANSKKURKU 
TO THE TJUREW. 

§•1. Sp. (^issius, Tatri^ pntron of the iMcboians: proposes an .Npariaii 
Law. § ‘2. Naturo Mjrrarian Laws. § o. 'Iho ratricians allow Law to 
pass. § 4. Sp. Cassius ooiuleuineil for aiming at. kingly ])owfr. § •». His 
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to lioiiic in order to ascortain the truth of the suspicions raised 
by rerseus. 

§ 5. Meanwhile, the King silently continued his preparations. 
Eveiy day, it is said, he had the treaties ho had signed with 
Rome read over to him, to remind him of the duty of revenge. 
Filled witli jealousy and suspicion, he put many of his great 
nobles to death, and imprisoned their sons, quoting the line of 
Homer, which says, that it is but foolish work to slay the father 
and spare the child.* He endeavoured to balance the suspected 
fidelity of the Macedonians by transporting whole families into 
Emathia, and replacing them by 'Jdiracians, who held their lands 
by military service. He formed a bold scheme for employing 
Rome, l)y inducing the Bastarnians, a people who inhabited the 
counti N’ afterwards called Moesia, to exterminate the Dardanians 
and seize their teri'itory, and tlien, leaving their families there, 
to pouf into Italy by the northern end of the Adriatic. It was 
no doubt in connection with this great plan, that he made a tour 
to the passes of Ha3mus (the Balkan), of which Livy speaks in 
language that wo might use of a person visiting the reaiona Of 
Siberia. ^ fp 

§ 0. On his return gloomy news awaited him. Didas, under 
pretence of sympathy, had led Demetrius to form and to confess 
a scheme for dying to Italy and claiming the protection of the 
Senate, ^dic envoys had coftie from Rome with what seemed 
to cbnfirm all that Philip or Perseus had suspected ; they 
were Hie bearers of letters purjiorting to be written by Fla- 
inininus, and urging the young prince to the worst extremities 
of treason. The unhappy father, wdio had long wished to dis- 
believe, signed an order for his son’s death. Didas attempted 
to take him oft’ by poison ; but the unfortunate young man 
<letected the attempt, and was suftbeated with brutal violence. 

'^^I’liis event took place in 171) n.c. The old King did not long 
survive. He discovered that the letters of Flamininus were 
forged, and it is said that he meditated disinheriting Perseus. 
But mortal sickness overtook him at Amphipolis. Perseus, 
informed of his father’s state, hastened to Pella, and was pro- 
claimed King before others knew of Philip’s death. 

The gi;#at abilities j^ossessed by Pliilip were always shown on 
emergencies? But ordinarily his savage jiassions deprived him 
of the advantages he might have gained, and it w’as the popular 
belief that the misery of his latter days was a divine retribution ,, 
for the crimes of his life. Perseus liad neither the ScUne abiliti|^: 
nor the samo'^ Iiassioiis. In manner he w^as dignified anc^. W 

• #:'»!< 
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tall increasi's power oC Patricians: seven Consulships of J’nhii. § 
boldness of 'riibunes also increases: a (%>nsul impeached by Tribune Oenu* ' 
cius, who is murdered. § 7. Volero Publilius refuses to enlist. § 8. 
Chosen Ti ibuno ; Puhlilian Law, enactiin; that Tribunes should be chosen 
by Tribes. §1). Second Appius Claudius elected (’onsnl to oppose Law : 
in vain. I'ive Tribunes hencelbrth elected at Coinitia Tributa. 

§ 1. The small bogiimiiig of political iiidcpeiuleiicc which the 
ITebeiiitis had gained hytho institution of the Tribunate, seemed 
likely to be much furthered by tlio unexpected appearance of a 
patron of their order iu the ranks of the i’atiicians themselves. 
This Wtis S[)urius (Jassius, ii notah|e man. lie was three tiii\t's 
Consul. Ill his second Consulship he concluded a league with 
the Latins, and in his third Consulshii) a similar league with the 
Ilernieans, l)y which the united people of Home, Latinni, and 
the Ilernieans lunind themselves to cheek the alarming atlvance 
lately made by the Volscians. Hut i)f this we will speak in the 
next chapter. At present we have t«i treat of another remark- 
able act of the third C|g|ulship of 8p. Cassius, which was the 
proposal of the first AokMean I||w. 

§ 2. Great mistakes formerly prevailed on the nature of the 
Roman laws familiarly termed Agrarian. It was supposed that 
by these laws all land was declared common property, and that 
at certain intervals of time the state assumed possession, and 
made a fresh distribution thereof to all citizens, rich and poor. 
It is needless to make any remarks on the nature and conse- 
quences of such a law ; sufficient it will be to say, what is now 
known to all, tliat at Home such laws never existed, never were 
thought of. The lands which were to l>e distributed by Agra- 
nan laws were not private property, but the property of the state. 
They were, originally, those I’ublic Laiuls which hail been the 
Domain of the Kings ; and which were increased whenever any 
city or peoide -vas conquered by the Hotiimiis, because it was an 
Italian practice to confiscate the lands of the coinpiercd, in 
whole or in jjart, to the use and benefit of the conquering 
people. 

Now at this time, as has been shown, the I'atrician Burgesses 
in effect constituted the l opulus, and they had. occupied the 
greater pa) t, if not all, of this I’ublic Land. This land, as has 
also hoi 'll said, chiefly coiLsisted of pasturage ; and it wjw ma- 
nifest that if i!'e ' ieboifins could add to their small farms, which ? 
were r...stly in tillage, the right of feeding cattle' upon these 
lands, their means would be much iri(|[|^ed, and they wev/^ 
likely to liecome much less dependent the rich I’atriciali 

Burgesses. 
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sorvecl ; in government he wae generally prudent and temperate. 
Lut he had two defects, which in his position were almost more 
tataUhaii Ins father s ferocity,— avearice and timidity. 

^ 7. The first measures of his reign were marked by prudence 
and moderation. After regulating affairs at home, ho visited 
(Treeco and won golden opinions by his gracious manners. The 
patriotic party was inclined to join him against the llomanisincr 
yrants who were raised to power in every State, as formerly the 
•same party liad been fain to accept the aid of Eome against 
the tyranny of Philip. 

§ 8. The Senate had their eye upon the movements of Per- 
seus; but It was not till the year 172 n.c. that incidents occurred 
which bi'oiiglit oil immediate ho-stilitios. 

It had been their policy in A.sia to increase the power of 
^.umenes of Pcrganius, a.s a balance to the jiower both of 
Alacedoma and Syria. Eumene.s wa.s anxioms also to c.xtond 
us ]P.s.sessions in (i recce ; Init the Achjcau League, supi.ortcd 
)y bersou.s, baffled all hi.s endeavour.s ; and he appeared at 
homo n tho formal accuser of the King of ilacedon. He 
was he»d ivith fai-oiir ; and, after a secret debate, the Senate 
oahed in the envoy sent by Perseus to offer explanations. This 
^■maii perceived that tho matter had been prejudged. “His 
• master,” he .said, “ was ready to explain ; but if they were bent 
m war, for war ho w.ns also i>repared.” He then hastened Imme 
to warn J'cr.scu.s that hostilities must soon begin. 

Matters wore precipitated by an attempt on the life of 
Uimenes. At Rome he had been rewarded with tho gift of a 
(Aiiule chair and ivory staff, tho highest honours which tho Re- 
pnlilic could bestow upon a foreigner; and, on his return home- 
w^-rds, he landed at Cirrlia to pay a devotional \ isit at Delphi, 
le was asconding tho steep road which led to the Temiile, 
when he was knocked down by some large stones thrown froni 
H wall which skirted the road. Ho was taken up for dead ; but 
was carried to A-lgina, where he recovered. The assassins had 
G«cap^I. But it was said that they bore letters of introduction 
rorii Perseus ; and a chief citizen of Brundusium came forward 
0 state tliat he also had been offered bribes from tho Kiijf^ to 
poison some of the Roman Senators. ” 

P ^^^ffioiilt to say how much of these accusations w’as true. 
>ut the Senate gave ready credence to the informers, and imme- 
'viate war was determined upon. 

^ On the very day on which the Consuls for 171 b.c 
l^ntered on office, a Decree was framed for obtaining from tho 

vote passed 

ko affirmative without demur* The command fell to P. Li- 
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§ 3Tlt in sail! in the Annals that Scrvius Tullius was author 
of the first Agrarian regulations. He divi<led, w'e are told, part of ’ 
the domain land among the poorer J’lcboians, probably at the rate 
of seven jugera (about 4^ acres), a man ; for this is the mle that 
wo find adopted at the expulsion of the Kings.* Whether these 
ancient assignments of land took effect, and whether the pro- 
posal of Spuriiis Cassius was merely intended to carry them into 
execution, or was a further law of the same clnii’acter, wc have 
no means of judging. On either supposition, the relief to tlie 
I’lebeians would be pf tlie .same kind. And as the batrieians eii- 
oyed the use and profit of all I’ublic Lands that had not already 
ooeA divided, it is not unnatural that they should have resisted 
any such law with the utmost vehemence and pertinacity. 

Such indeed was the case. But Sp. Cassius, the proposer of the 
law, was ( 'onsul for the third time (4S6 n.c.). Ilis services to the 
state liad been gi’oat ; his official power was great. The remem- 
l)rj5nco of the Secession to the Sacred Blount was y(3t fresh ; 
and the law, after i)assing the Centui^e Comitia, was not re- 
jected by the Patrician Burgesses in tlnUruriic. They calculated 
tliat it would be more easy to thwart the execution of the law, 
than to prevent its being t)as.scd. And they calculated rightly. 

§ 4. But though the Patricians had yielded thus fa<^ they only 
waited for an opportunity of seeking vengeance. When Sp. 

( assiiis laid down his Consulship, that opportunity arrived. It 
was said, that in the Leagues formed with the Latins and Her- 
nicanst lie had gi'antcd terms tco fiivourable to these people, 
and was seeking to make hftnself despotic lonl of Rome by means 
of foreigners, as Tarquiii had done. It apiiears that there was 
some colour for this last accusation. Indeed, it is not unlikely, 
that a mail such as Spurius Cassius may have contemplated 
overthrowing tlie patrician Oligarchy, and making himself a King 
like Servins Tullius. But whether his views wore simiily amhi- 
tious, oi* whether they were directed to the true interests of the 
i3ommunity, the very name of King had become hateful to Roman 
cars. Sp. Cassius was accused by Kxso Fabiiis, then head 
of one of the most powerful patrician ( ientes. He was tried, no 
doubt before a patrician coui't, found guilty, and condemned to 
die the death of a traitor. lie was scourged and beheaded, and 
his house razed to the ground. 

Such was the end of Spni’ius Cassiu s a man little mentioned 
in the Annals of Rome, and who would be forgotten, were it not 
that the lifere* record of his acts at Imme and abroad, the Agi*a- 
ria» law and the treati^fconcludcd by him with the Latins and 
Herniciuis, have wort^^ preserved his name. His enterprise 
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1 ciniiis Crassus. While ho was preparing for his expedition, 
\ Cdinmissi oners were sent to different parts of Greece to intimi- 
date the States ai id prevent them from taking part with Perseus. 
The chief person among them was Q. Marcius Philippiis, a 
former friend of Pliilip, who had borrowed a new ffimily name 
from that monarch. 

Perseus invited him to a conference, which was readily 


accepted by the Homan envoy, for lie knew that the Senate 
wished to gain time. Some dispute arose as to the etiquette of 
crossing the J’eneiis, where they met. The Roman decided it 
in his own favour by an indifferent jest. “ It is meet,” said he, 
“ that the son should come to tho/o//en’.” The plausible manners 
of Pliilippus Ixiguiled Perseus. He prayed for an armistice in 
order to send an embassy to the Senate, which Philippus 
granted with apparent unwillingness. lie then returned to 
Rome, and had the impudence to boast in open Senate ot the 
successful fraud by which he had gained time ; and the Senate, 
with the exce])tion of a few honourable men, had the effrontery 
to approve conduct which much resembled swindling Phi- 
lippus was sent back to Greece as the diplomatic representative 
of Romo. 

§ 10. It was with reason that the Romans were anxious to 
gain time. The resources of Macedon had been steadily in- 
creasing during a ])eace of nearly thirty years : the d’reasury was 
full. 1‘erseus had a well-a})pointed army of 4(),0U() foot and 4000 
horse, besides the troops of his d’hracian allies. The phalanx, 
raised to 20,000 men, was formed, as of old, in two divisions,— 
the Silver Shields and the Brass Shields. To oppose this force, 
Crassus landed in l^pirus late in the season with 5F5*^0 foot 
and 2000 horse, for the most part raw troops. ; . 

§ 11. When Perseus discovered the fraud th|it had been pnuv- 
tised upon him, he formed an entrenched cajjfiip oil the western 
slope of Ossa, favourably situated for foragiijg in the plain of the 
Peneiis, and for commanding his communications with Macedon 
by the Pass of Temp6. Meanwhile Cmssus had threaded the 
passes of Western Thessaly without molestation and advanced 
to Larissa, where to liis joy he found Eumenes, now recovered 
from his wpunds, with his brother Attains, at the head of 40 (H) 
foot and 1000 horse. These additions to his force, with Achoean 
and HCtolian auxiliaries, and some Numidian horse, made hi» 
army nearly equal in number to that of Perseus, though it wa^ 
^ much inferib»% quality. 

The steadily declined battle, till Perseus 

advanq^l^^^jp very gates of the Romau camp, and drove the 
did not, however, wnture to attack the camp. 
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and his cud have been aptly compared with those of Agis at 
Sparta, or of iSlarino Faliero at Venice, who like him endea- 
voured to overthrow tlie power of the close and selfish oligarchy 
to wliioh tlicy rcs[)ectively belonged. 

§ 5. It is remarltable that for seven successive years after this 
event, a Fabiiis ajipears as one of the two Consuls ; and we con- 
stantly find one Consul in the interest of the high patrician 
party, while the other indicates more popular sentiments. These 
signs, together with some indistinct notices in two of our ancient 
authorities, Jed Niebuhr to crinclnde that atjihis time the Tatri- 
cians obtained the power of ehicting one of tlie Consuls at their 
own Curiate Assemhly, while in some years they even appoiiltcd 
both. Later iinpiiries, however, have made it probable that the 
Consnls were always elected at the great Assembly of tlio Classes 
and Centuries. The great influence wliicb the ratricians bad in 
this Assembly, by means of their own wealth and that oftlicir 
Clients, must have given them at least a great [)r(;])nndcrancc in 
all elections ; and it is^ssihle, that for the sake of peace, some 
arrangoinont may havo^pjn made by wbicli one Consul was ge- 
nerally returned in the Patrician interest, and the otlier in the 
Plebeian. 8uch compromises are common in all elections. Put 
when 2 >arby-spirit ran very high, the Patricians iniglit return 
both of the chief magistrates themselves.'* 

§ G. The same preponderating influence which enabled the 
Patricians to command the consular elections, gave them 2 )owcr 
also to control the choice of the Tribunes of the Plcbs, excc]»t 
that as both Consuls must bo Patricians, so both Tribunes must 
be Plebeians. It is evident, that in order to make the Tribunes 
really the representatives ami }>rotectors of their order, tliey 
must he chosen by that order. Still, Jiotwithstanding the mode 
of their election, energetic men had been found to put forth the 
power with which they were invested by the sanctity of the tri- 
bunitian office. The ratricians liad successfully impeded the 
execution of the Agi’arian law of Oa.ssius. But throe years after, 
a Tribune named Mtenius, declared that he would ])revont the 
militia from being ctilled out to take the field against the 
Volscian and yFquiaii foe, till this grievance was redressed. He 
offered, that is, in virtue of his protective ])owers, to secure any 
2 )lol>oian soldier against the power of the Consul, should he refuse 
to obey the order to give in his name for active service ; and* 
another Tribune, named Liciniiis, renewed the same ^ttempt in 
/the nest v* ar. These first essays of tl^r newly gained jiower 
were the origin of that ti’emendous in^^bssory force, which*in 
+ On this ijuwtion st'u Nichiihr, ii. 179 sqq.,'^itli the reniiuks of Becker, 
Antiuq. ii. pait ii, p. 9:>. 
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and Crassus decamped across the Peiieiis. The blame of the 
defeat was laid uj)on the /Etolians ; and five chiefs of that nation 
were sent to be tried before the Senate. 

Persens sued for peace on the terms of the treaty of Flamini- 
nus ; but the (Jonsul obstinately refused all terms short of abso- 
lute submission. Even tiiis defiance failed to rouse the spirit of 
the King. He sent a second message, offering to increase the 
tril)ute paid by his father ; but the same contemptuous reply 
met his advances. 

The new Consul Au. Hostilius Manciniis arrived early in the 
season to take the command (IVO ii.c.). He made an attempt to 
force the Canibunian passes, but was repulsed at every point. 

§ 12. The success of tlie Macedonians had given life to the 
smouldering discontent of C recce. '’J’lie })resencc of the Roman 
flocjt at Chalcis alone prevented Pceotia from rising in a mass. 
E[>irus, hitherto devoted to Rome, reaped no benefit from 
her submissive conduct. (A])hidus had long held the govern- 
ment ; and thougli in his heart he hated Italian dominion, 
he had. scru})ulousIy observed evciy obligation laid upon him. 
But the ear of tlic Senatorial Commissioners was gained by 
Cliarops, grandson of that Charops who had assisted Flamininus 
to turn the i’ass of Klissoura. Cephalus felt that his turn 
would come next ; and he engaged with Perseus to raise Epirus 
agaiu.st Rome. 

§ 13. The Consul who followed Hostilius was Q. Marcius Phi- 
lipi>us, the cajoler of Perseus. Philippus, tliough he was past 
sixty and of unwieldy corpulence, .disjdayed more vigour than 
his [predecessors. Avoiding the gorge of Tern p6 and the Cambu- 
nian I’asses, he carried his army by a difficult path over the 
north-western shoulder of Mount 01ym[)us, and appeared within 
a few miles of Dium, where Perseus was lying in fiincied security. 
The King, [lanic-stricken, ordercal a prcci[)itate retreat to Pydna, 
and sent off two of his confidential ministers, — one to Pella to 
throw his treasure into the sea, the other to Thessalonica to 
destroy his naval stores. 

Philippus, astonished at his own success, [lursued the King : 
but he could obtain no provisions, and was obliged to retreat to 
ietn[)e. On his retreat, Perseus returned to Diurn. Ashamed 
‘d his own pusillanimity, he censured his officers for suffering the 
Homans to pass over Mount Olympus ; and ordered the ministers 
whom he had cornmissioTied to destroy his arsenal and sink his 
freasure to be put to death, in thq idle ho^je that the truth might 
concealed. 

§ 14. The only substantial success gained by the Consul Phi- 
^dd^us was the opening of the Pa^s of Temp6. Public feeling at 
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later times was so freely exercised. At present tlie attempt 
[)roved an cm[)ty threat. The Consuls held their levy outside 
the walls of the city, where they possessed power of life and 
♦loath, and where the Tribunes’ protective power availed not. 
Ihe next attempt of the plebeian chiefs was more successful. 


'J’he Tribunes of the year 47h n.c. publicly indicted the (\>nsul 
Menenius, son of liim who had done good service to the state at 
the [Secession, tor sullering the Fabian Gens to be overpowered 
by the Veiontines, of which we shall speak presently; and the 
(’oiisul was condemned to pay a fine. At leiigtlipthree years 
after ( ITd), mattei's were brouglit to issue by the Tribune Genu- 
ciiis, who impeached the Consuls of the previous year for pre- 
venting’^ tlie execution of the Agrarian law. Consternation pre- 
vmlcd among the Patricians. The condemnation of Menenius 
by the Centuries, notwithstanding the vot(;s of the Clients, 
sti'uck them with dismay ; and they resolved on striking a blow 
calculated to prevent such attempts in future. On the day of 
trial the Tribune appeared not. lii|L friends sought Ijiiu at 
home. 1T(^ was found murdered in lnW[)am]>er. 

§ 7. Ihit the effect produced was contrary t(> expectation. Tlie 
llanie which tlui I’atrlcians expected to smother, was fanned to 
greater violence. The ( 'onsiils ordered a levy to take the field, 
confidently e.\])CGting tame submission. But when ojio Volcro Pub- 
lilius, who liad served as a Centurion, was called out as a jirivate 
soldier, In*, refused t.o give his name, and appealed to the Ti'ibuiies 
for pi «*tectioii. They hung back, terrified by the fate of Geiiu- 
ciiis. But Volero throw himself among his coni])atriots ; a tu- 
mult aiYise, ami the Consuls wore obliged to take refuge in the 
Senate-house. 

§ H. Y olero Puhlilius was chosen one of the Tribunes for the en- 
suing year ; and he straightway proposed a law, by which it was 
proviihid that tlie Tribunes and .^Ediles of the Plebs should be 
elected by the I’lebeian.s tlioiriselvcs at the Assembly of the 7h'il >es 
in the Forum, not at the AH.^embly of the (’enturies in the Field 
*>f ]\Iars. Tliis is usually called the Publilian la\v of Volero, 

§ J). For a whole year, the Patricians succeeded in putting off' 
the law. But the Plebeians were determined to have it. Volero i 
was re-elected Tribune ; and C. L^torius, a man of great resolu- 
Jiion, was chtiseii as his coll^iguo : facts which show that in 
seasons of excitement the people were able to procure the elec- 
tion of thifir own fi lcnds even before the passing of the first Piib- 
liliau law. 

The more violent ARig the Patricians now prepared to jire- 
vent this measure from b.ung accepted by any means. App. 
niaudius, son of him whose haughty opposition had ])rovoked 
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Rome began to show signs of impatience. The Senate perceived 
that they must no longer dally with the war, and resolved to 
promote the election of L. .^rnilius Paulliis to the Consulship. 
This eminent man, the son-in-law of Scipio, had lived in retire- 
ment since the fall of his great kinsman. He was now past sixty, 
and had always been rejected as a candidate for the Consul- 
ship, but in the hour of need was appointed to the command by 
a special decree of the Senate. 

He resolved, however, first to make the ])rosent state of things 
fully known. lie therefore insisted on sending Commissioners 
to report on the condition of both the armies. Tliis report was 
not encouraging. Perseus was still at Dium witli all his forces 
round him. The Consul could not stir from Teinp6. Epirus 
was in full insurrection. The fleet was as ill ofl‘ as the army. 
Eumenes had withdrawn. Both he and the Rhodians had shown 
symptoms of disaffection to Romo. Genthius, King of lllyna, 
was expected to join Perseus. 

§ 15. Paullus deemed the occasion wortliyof all attention. No 
Legionary Tribunes 'svere appointed but men of proved experi- 
ence. 'Idle army was made up to more than 30,000 men. One 
Prtetor, Cn. Octavius, took the command of the fleet. L. Aiiicius, 
the Printer Peregrinus, was dispatched wdth 10,000 foot < and 800 
horse to attack Genthius at home. An army of reserve was 
formed in Italy. 

The commanders left Rome early in April of tlie year 168 B.c. 
Paullus, accompanied by his two sons, and by young Scipio 
Nasica, son of the “best man” (Chapt. xxxiv. 16), travelled 
2 )ost-hastc to Brundusium, crossed to Dyrrliacl^ium in one day ; 
in five days more reached Delphi, where he staged to offer sacri- 
fice to Apollo ; and in five days more joined tlie army at Temp6. 
A few severe exarnifles checked disorder, and strict regulations 
restored discif)line. The fame of the new Consul alarmed the 
feeble Perseus. Nor was his alarm lessened by hearing that 
the Praetor Anicius had pursued Genthius from lussus to Scodra, 
and had compelled the chief to surrender at discretion. 

§ 16. Yet the defensive measures taken by Perseus were good. 
He had drawn entrenchments along the deep bed of the Enipeus 
from the base of Mount Olympus to the sea ; and Paullus thought 
the Macedonian position too strong to be assailed in front. He 
therefore sent Nasica round the mountain, while he amused the 
enemy by a feigned attack upon his lines. Nasica, after an 
‘arduous march, turned the right flank of the Macedonian lines ; 
and Perseug: fell back to the plain of Pydna, which was well 
adapted' f#yp^ movements of the Phalanxes. Paullus followed 
close, but i^ll^lved not to risk a battle till he had secured his 
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tlio secession to the Sacred Mount, liad succeeded his father ai- 
the bitterest and most determined foe of tlie Plebs, and wa^ 
chosen Consul by his i)arty. The law was again brought forward 
by the new Tribunes ; and the new ( 'onsul, attended by hislictoi’s, 
appeared at the Comitia of the Tribes to interrupt the proceed- 
ings. L[etorius ordered him to witlidraw ; and a general riot 
followed, which was only stopped by the intervention of the 
0 tiler J 'onsul, T Quinctius. Dut the Tribunes were resolved io 
have tlieir law carried, and by a smlden movement they occnpii'd 
the Capitollitself, and defied all the attacks of the Patricians. 
A|)pius proposed, as of old, to reduce them by force, but the 
milder counsels of his colleague again prevailed, and the Patri- 
cians (by the authority of the Senate) passed the Piiblilian law. 

In the next year (170) five Tribunes were elected by tin* 
Plebeians themselves, without let or hindrance from the Patrician 
Burgesses. Thus, no doubt, these officers became real ))i'o- 
tectors of their brethren. But their powers were too large and 
unrestricted, and the Imts of the absolute veto which tliey 
afterwards learned to eWeiso will amply appear in the course 
of our subsc(iuent narrative. 
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camp. On the evening of his arrival, C. Sulpicius Galliis, one of 
the Legionary Tribunes, gave out that there would be an eclipse 
of the moon that night, and thus prevented the alarm which 
this supposed portent would have caused to the Romans. The 
Macedonians, on the other hand, were horror-struck : the eclipse 
seemed to threaten the fall of the monarchy.* 

§ 17. The next day a decisive conflict was brought on by acci- 
dent, as at Cynoscephahe. About three in the afternoon a Roman 
horse broke loose, and was followed by a few soldiers into the 
bed of the small stream which separated the two armies. 1 he 
horse was seized by an outpost of Thracians ; a scuffle ensued, 
ai\d so many men came up on both sides to take part in the 
fray, that both King and Consul drew out their whole armies 
in battle order. The Macedonians attacked. The two Phalanxes, 
the Brass and Silver Shields, formed the main body, flanked by 
the light troops and cavalry, with a formidable body of Thracian 
auxiliaries. Paullus rode, unhelmeted, with his gray hair loose, 
along their line, and looked, as he afterwards said, witli alarm at 
the formidable mass of bristling pikes. The battle began. In 
vain the Italian soldiers showed more than their accustomed 
bravery. The weight of the Phalanxes was irresistible ; and the 
Legions fell back, but so as to draw the enemy to the base of 
the hills which skirted the plain. As the ground became less 
even, the compact masses of the Phalanxes began to show gaps 
here and there. Into every chink that opened, Roman soldiers 
penetrated. Once more the Phalanx was tried against the 
Legions and failed. The heavy infantry, encumbered by their 
long pikes, were cut down man by man ; not less than 20,000 
fell, and 11,000 were made prisoners. The Macedonian army 
was annihilated. 

§ 18. After the disastrous day of Pydna, Perseus fled to Pella, 
his capital, Miich he reached at midnight. Next day, he con- 
tinued his flight to Amphipolis, where he stayed only to see his 
beloved treasures put on board ship. Then, with his children 
he made straight for the sacred asylum of Samothrace. His 
only followers wore Evander, a Cretan, and two Greek exiles. 

Paullus followed the King to Amphipolis, but was too late, 
£uid dispatched Octavius with the fleet to Samothrace. On the 
arrival of the Romans, the wretched King was deserted by his 
last followers, who carried off on board ship the gold which he 
loved more than life. His children were betrayed by their 
keepers to Octavius. Then, deserted by every one, he surren- 

* Modern calculations have fixed this eclipse to the 21st of June of our 
calendar • bgt according to the Homans it was late in August or early in Sep- 
tember. So was their calendar frani the true time. 
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CnAPTEll LX. 

WAKS AND F(>Ul':i(JN AFKAIUS FROM TIIK RA'ITLK OF LARK RK»ill.Li:S 
TO 'I’HF DICCKMVIUATK. (lUG — R.(\) 

§ 1. (livjit (loomise of lioniaii jiower. §2. Vagut'iiess in history of Wars : 
Jiiiijoiis J.i'gends, § R. \'ol.soian Wars : Logond of Coriolanus. §4. -Kqiiinn 
Wilis; Legoiid of ^incinnntns. §5. VoiLMitiiie Wars: Legend of I'abian 
<leiis. § 0. J.eagiies forineil by J^|nirius Gissius with the Latins and Jler- 
nicans the true ban iei^igainst .i'qui and Vol.sei. § 7. liniiorlauee of tliese 
l.eagues to Jaitiiis as to Ihnne. § 8. Duration of Latin League. 

§ 1. ^V^HILE the two Orders were tlius engaged in struggling for 
rights and privileges in the city, they were hard pressed upon 
their frontiers l>y the advancing power of the Volscians and the 
^quiaus. 

Nothing can show the decrease of iloniaii power more than the 
facts which are incidentally di.jclosed by this history. It appears 
tlfeit", soon after the Jjteession, the Volscians, descending from 
tliei]’ hills, had taken Wt only the remote Latin cities of Terra- 
oina, Circeii, Antium, Satricirn, and others ; hut also captured 
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derecl, and was conveyed to the Consul’s quarters at Arupliipolis. 
He was received by Paullus with distant courtesy, but he was 
given to understand that the Macedonian monarchy had ceased 
to exist, 

§ 19. Great was the joy at Rome at news of the decisive vic- 
tories won hy Anicius in Illyria, and by Paullus in ]\Iacedonia. 
Paullus remained in Greece during the winter, and in the spring 
was visited by Commissioners bearing the orders of tlie Senate 
with regard to Macedonia. Tlie people crowded eagerly to 
Amphipolis, as on a former occasion the Creeks had crowded 
to Corinth, but with hopes and feelings far ditfereiit. In the 
midst ot a dead silence, Paullus recited the ordinances in Latin ; 
Octavius repeated them in Greek. ‘‘The whole country was to 
be divhled into lour districts : — one between the Nestus an^ 
the Strymon, the secojid between the Strymon and Axius, the 
third between the Axius and Mount Olympus, while the fourth 
included the inland districts l)ordering on ICj)irus and Illyria. 
The capital cities of oacdi respectively were to be Am])hipolis, 
Thessalonica, Telia, Pelagonia. Each district was to constitut^sp" 
separate Republic, but the citizens of each were forbidden to 
enter into any connubial or commercial relations with those of 
another. The tribute paid to Rome was to be only half what 
they had hitherto paid to the King. They were prohil)ited 
from- working their gold and silver mines, or to make salt in 
the country.” 

The isolation of ]\Taccdonia was thus effectually provided for, 
while the pco[)lc were amused with a show of liberty, and })leased 
by a remission ol taxes. Paullus drew up, for the govormneiit 
of the four Re])ublics, a clear and impai-tial code of laws. The 
admiuisti'ation of each was placed in the hands of a Senate ; hut 
as all who had hitherto taken part in the government were trans- 
ported to Italy, the persons who held rule were hel})loss and 
ignorant, and the country fell into utter disorganisation. 

§ 20. The Creeks laid their conqdaints at the feet of Paullus ; 
but the Senatorial envoys turned a deaf ear to all prayers. Full 
power was left in the hands of the Romanizing Tyrants. 

InilEpirus, a shocking work still remained to be done ; the 
Epirotes were to be punished for their insurrection. Cephalus 
and the ringleaders had sought a voluntary death ; but this did 
not satisfy the Senate. By their express orders, Paullus met 
Anicius in Epirus. Here he announced the will of the Senate, 
that all Epirotes should hereafter be free and independent, and 
thiit all their gold and silver should, by a given day, be deposited 
in the treasury of seventy towns specified by name. On that 
daj^ seventy detachments of his army entered each of the 
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Lavinium, Corioli, Lavici, rediiin, and otlic?r cities within sight 
of Rome. The Aequians also pressed on from the north-east ; 
at one time they were in possession of the citadel of 'I'lisculum, 
and shut up the Iionian C/onsuI within the Roman territory. 

At the .same time, the .Etruscans of Veii, who had recovered 
the lands taken h'om them hy Rome under the later Kings, con- 
tinually appeared in force upon the opjmsite hanks of the 'J ii)er, 
and threatened the Janiculum, w'hich the Romans still retained. 

§ 2 . To the readers of Livy nothing is more wearying than the 
monotonous iteration, with which lie re[)cats the story of the 
victories won by Roman (.’onsuLs, over cuiemies who al\va\ s appear 
next year unbroken and j’cady for fresh conflicts. Jlo liimsclf 
felt tlu! weariness in recording these unsubstiintial conllict.s, and 
wo sljall here not think it necessary to follow him.* 

Hut there are some famous legends connected with these three- 
fold wars, which cannot bo omitted by any writer of Roman 
history. These are the legends of Cori<)lanii.s, of Cineinnatus, 
and of the Fabian Gens. The exact time to whicli they refer is 
iineertaiu ; nor is it iiiato^il to determine. 

§ 3. Legexd of Cokiolanus and the Volsuiaxs. 

Cains ^larcius was a youth of high patrician family, descended 
fron) the Sabine king, Ancus Marcius ; and he was hj'ought up 
by his mother Volumiiia, a true h’omau matron, noble and ge- 
nor(uis, 1)1*011(1 and stern, implacable towards enemies, unfor- 
giving towirds the faults of friends. Cains grow up with all the 
faults and virtues of his inotlier, ami wius soon found among the 
chief opponents of the riebcians. He won a civic crown of oak 
for saving a fell(.»w-oitizcn at the battle of Lake Regillus, when 
he was seventeen years of age. Hut he gained his chief fame in 
tlio VolsciaT) wars. For the Homans, being at war with this 
people, atta(;ked Corioli, a Latin city which then had fallen into 
the hands of the Volscians. Hut tlic assailants were driven back 
by the garrison ; when Cains Marcius ralli(?d tin* fugitives, turned 
iq)oii his pursuers, and, driving them baek in turn, entered the 
gates along with them ; and the city felt(|ito the hands of the 
Romans. For this brave, conduct he was named after the city 
winch lie had taken, Cains Marcius Coriolanus. 

Kow it hap])eiied, after this, that the Homan 2Jeo])le l.xjing much 
distressed by having their lands ravaged in war, and tillage being 
negk‘(;tod, a great dearth ensued. Tlieii Colon, the Creek king 
of Byraeuse, sent them ships laden with corn, to relieve tin? 
distress. It was :l(?l’0.ied in the Senate how this corn should be 

• Non dnbifo” (In- says nuively), “ praetMrfatielatt'm, tot jnnib'lr.is 
assiilua lj(?IIa . . . JogiMilibus nl (Hioqiie siiccurvSiini^^g'^txl miraciilo fait), 
tin io t'Uics riofjs A'olscis et Acquis snflccciint inilites.’*— vi. 12. 
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seventy towns, seized tlie precious metals and all free inhabit- 
ants. The walls of every town were demolished, the wretched 
captives, to the number of 150,000, were sold as slaves, and the 
money was distributed to the soldiery. It is grievous to have 
to relate such an act of .l^hnilius Paullus. It may be imagined, 
what must hav^o been the public feeling of a nation, when the 
Government could deliberately issue such an order, when the 
best of its citizens tliought himself bound to execute it without 
hesitation or reserve, when no historian speaks of it with so 
much as a word of censure. 

§ 21 . I he close of the year 167 B.c. witnessed the return of ’ 
the conquerors. Paullus sailed from Oriciim in a splendid galley 
> of seventeen banks of oars, laden with trophies, lie passed up 
the Tiber amid the acclamations of the multitude who lined the 
banks, followed by Anicius and Octavius. 

His Triumph took place in the last days of N'o\’ember. It was ' 
the most goi-geous spectacle which had yet feasted the eyes of the 
Roman poi)ulace. The Forum was fitted out with rising seats like 
a theatre, that all might see the processions as they passed. On 
the first day the statues and paintings taken were exhibited on 
250 waggons; on the second, the splendid arms and accoutre- 
ments of the Macedonian officers, suspended from the long pikes 
^ of the phalanx-men, passed along the Sacred Way : thtui fol- 
, ‘ lowed 3000 men, walking four abreast, each of whom carried a 
vase full of silver coin ; and the procession closed with another 
set, who bore the silver plate used at the tables of Perseus and 
his nobles. On the third and great day the procession l)egan 
with a body of trumpeters, followed by twenty youths, each 
leading a milk-white bull, with his horns gilded, garlanded with 
ribands and flowers. Then came men carrying gold coin in 
vases, and the gold plate and the precious stones. Next followed 
the royal car of Perseus, laden with his armour and surmounted 
by the diadem of Macedon. After it came the children of 
Perseus~-two boys and a girl, with their attendants,— and Per- 
•^ous himself, with his queen, stupefied with grief. Last of aU 
was seen ' the triumphal car of the Proconsul, preceded by men 
bearing 400 crowns of gold, the gifts of the cities of Greece, 
followed by his two eldest sons on horseback, together with all 
his army in its order. 

§ 22. But Paullus, amid all this glory, was reminded that he 
^vas mortal. The two sons, who shared his triumj)h, had been 
adopted into other families ; the cider by Q. Fabius Maximus, 
Dictatf^, the second by P. Scipio, the son of 
- tricanus. But he hafl two younger boys still left to brighten 
us home, when ^ returned to the City. Of these, one died 
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(listributod. Some wore for giving it away to the poorer sort ; 
.some were for selling it at a low price ; but (!(jriolanns, who wi*s 
greatly enraged at the concessions that had been made to the 
I'lebeians, and hated to see tlicm protected by their new officers, 
the Tribune, s, spoke vehemently against tlicsc prO])osals, and 
said: “Why do they ask us for corn? They have got their 
Tribunes. Let them go back to the Sacred Hill, and leave us to 
rule alone. Or let them give up their Tribunes, and then they 
shall have the corn.” 'I’his insolent language wrought up the 
I'lebeians to a height of fury against Cains Mareius, and they 
would have torn him in pieces ; but their Tribunes persuaded 
tlKim to kcej) their hands off; and then cited him before the 
Comitia to give account of his conduct. The main body 
of the Tatriciaiis were not inclined to assist (.\>riolaiuis ; so, 
after some violent stiaiggles, he declined to stand his fi-ial, but 
left. Home, shaking the dust from his feet against his thank- 
less coimtiymeii (for so he dceme«l them), and vowing that they 
should bitterly repent of having driven ( ’ains Marciiis Coriolanus 
into exile. 

Ho went straight to Aiitinm, another Latin city which had 
become the capital of the V'olscians, and going to the liouse of 
Attus Tullius, one of the- chief men of the nation, he seated him- 
self, near the hearth by the household go<ls, a place which among 
the Italian nations was hdld sacred. When Tullius entered, the 
Roman rose and greeted his former enemy : “ ^Fy name (ho said) 
is (.^aiuK ^larcius : my surname, Coriolanus — the only reward 
now remaining for all my sorvicos. I am a.n exile from Rome, 
my country ; I seek refuge in the house of my enemy. If ye 
will use my services, I will serve you well ; if yc would rather 
take vengeance on me, strike, I am ready.” 

Tullius at once accepted the offer of the “banished lord and 
determined to break the treaty which tlicrc then was between 
his people and the Romans. But the Volseiaus were afraid to 
go to war. So Tullius had recourse to fraud. It happened that 
one Titus Atinius, a^deheiau of Rome, \vaB warned in a dream to 
go to the Consuls, and order them to celebrate the Great Games 
over again, because they had not been rightly performed the first 
time. But he was afraid and would iiot go. Then his son fell 
sick and died ; and again he dreamt the same dream ; but still 
he would not go. Then he wjis himself stricken with palsy ; 
and so ho delayed no longer, but made his friends carry him on 
a litter to the Consuls. Ard they believed his words, and the 
(iretit Games were h^uii again with increased p(unp ; and many 
of the Volsciaim,’ being at peace with Rome, came to see them. 
Hpoii this Tullius went secretly to the (kmsuls, and told them 
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live (lays before his Triumph, the other three days after. The 
stern father was moved as such men are wont to be moved by 
heavy calamities ; but with the true feeling of a Roman he 
lightened his private woe by representing it as a public good. 
In a speech which he made to the I’eople, acccu’ding to custom, 
on surrendering his command, he recounted his successes ; 
“but,” he said, “at every new success he had dreaded the 
wrath of Nemesis, and he thanked the gods that the blow had 
fallen upon himself, and not upon his country. No one was left 
to bear tlie name of Paullus. But he repined not at this do- 
mestic sorrow ; he rejoiced that Rome was happy, though he 
was miserable.” 

§ 2 : 3 , Tlie treasure taken in the Macedonian war paid all debts 
contracted in its progress ; and the tribute annually exacted from 
Macodon, added to the revenues of other rrovinces, enabled the 
Government to dispense with all direct taxes upon Roman citi- 
zens in future wars. Such a tax was only once imposed anew, 
at a disastrous crisis'. 

§ 24. The captive monarch was kept in durance at Alba : liis 
two other children died soon after the triumph. It is gi’atifying 
to know that Paullus interfered to procure the liberati(.)n of Per- 
seus from a loathsome dungeon to which he had at first been con- 
signed. The unhappy King did not long survive his degradation. 
His surviving son, Alexander, was set free after a wliile, and 
lived long at Rome in the condition of a public clerk. Such was 
the destiny of the last heir of the monarchy of Macedon. 
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tluit liis oountrymuii were thronging to Jionio, uimI ho feared 
tliey had mischief in their thoughts. ’'J’heii the UonsuLs laid this 
secret iiiforrnati<m before the Senate ; and the Senate decreed 
that all Yolsciaus should deptart from Rome before sunset. 
This decree seemed to the Volscians to bo a wanton insult, 
and they went home in a rage. Tullius met them on their way 
home at the fountain of Fcrentina, where the Latins had been 
wont to liold their councils of old ; and he spoke to them, and 
increased their anger, and persuaded them to break off their 
treaty with the Romans. So the Volscians rnatle war against 
Rome, and chose Attus Tullius and Cains Marcius the Roman 
to bo their cominamlers. 

The army a<lvanccd against Romo, ravaging and laying waste 
all tlie lands of the I’lebeians, but letting those of the Ratrioians 
remain untouche<l. This increjused the jealousy between the 
Orders, and the Consuls found it impossible to i-aise an army to 
go out against the enemy. Coriolanus took one Latin town 
after another, and even the Volscians deserted their own general 
to sei‘ve under his banners. Ho now advanced and encamped at 
the Cliiiliaii Foss, within five miles of the city. 

Nothing was now to be seen within the walls but consterna- 
tion and despair. The temple^ of the gods were filled with 
suppliants ; the I’leboians themselves pressed the Senate tonuike 
peace with' the terrible Coriolanus. Meantime the enemy 
a<lvanced to the very gates of the city, and at length the Senate 
agreed to send live men, cliiefs among the Patricians, to turn 
away the anger of their countryman. Ho received them witli 
the utmost sternness ; said that he was now general of the Vol- 
scians, and must do what was best for his new friends ; that if 
they wished for peace they must restore all the lands and places 
that had been taken from the Volscians, and must admit tlicso 
l>coplo to an espial league, and put them on an equal footing wdth 
the Latin.s. n''he dejnities could not accept these terms, so they 
returned to Romo. The Senate sent them back, to ask for 
milder terms ; but the haughty c.xilo would not suffer them to 
enter his camp. 

Then wont forth another deputation, graver and more solemn 
than the former, — the Pontiffs, Flamens, and Augurs, all attired 
in theii’ priestly robes, who besought him, by all that he held 
sacred, by the respect he owed to his country’s gods, to give 
them assurance of peace and safety. Ho treated them with 
grave rehi>oct, but sent them away without relaxing any of his 
demands. • 

It seemo(l as 'if the glory of Rome wer^ departing, as if the 
crown wor j about to be transferred to the cities of the Volscians. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

'tENEUAL history between TUE war with PERSEUS AND THE LAS'l’ 
WARS WITH GREECE AND CARTHAGE. (166—150 B.C.) 

§ 1.^ Imperious bearing of Pome in tlie East: Antiochus Epiphanes invades 
Egypt : “ Circle of I’opillius. § 2. One Tliousand chief Adiaatis detainecr 
,, in Italy. § 3. Base treatment of the Rhodians. § 4. Attempts against 
Eumenes : he is succeeded by Attains II. § 5. Meanness of Prusias. § (J. 
War of Antiochus Epiphunes with the Jews: the Maccabees : his nephew 
Demetrius obtains the crown. §7. Egypt. § 8. Wars in Southern Caul 
and Dalmatia. §9. Death of ;Emilius Paullus: his frugality. §10. 
Cato: Embassy of Carneades. §11. Complaints of the Spaniards: trial 
and exile of two Governors: Calpurnian Law. § 12. Outbreak of war in 
Spain : patriotism of Scipio the son of Paullus. § 13. Base tieachej-y of 
Calba to the Lusitanians : his trial and acquittal. § 14. Early life -ind 
character of Scipio the son of Paullus. 

§ 1. The years which followed the fall of Macedon present little 
to interest the reader ; yet in that time the seeds were sown for 
tutiire conquests. The reduction of Carthago, Greece, and Ma- 
cedon to the condition of Roman Provinces was the consequence 
of the diplomatic art, which senators learned every clay to pj-ac- 
tiso with more iinscrupuloiisness. 

In the East the Senate assumed a more imperious tone : kings 
bowed down before them and became their vassals. 

In Greece, every state was subject to tyrants who ruled under 
the patronage of Rome, Athens alone wus left untortured, for 
‘^he had ever been thc^ submissive servant of the Senate. 

Meantime Antiochus Epiphahe^ the half-mad Khig of .Syria^ • 
took occa«sicjff oFa clispuicM' sucoeisibhHrr'Eg^ypt to invade that 
jiinious country. His progress was arrested in a surninary 
f'i'Sbion. When the Senate heard of the movement of Antiochus, ’ 
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IRit not so was it destined to be. It chanced that as all the 
women were weeping and ])raying in the temples, the thought 
arose among them that they might effect what Patricians 
and Pj-iests had alike failed to do. It was Valeria, the 
sister of the great Valerius Poplicola, who hi'st started the 
tho\ight, and she prevailed on Volumnia, the stem mother of 
the exile, to accompany the mournful train. With them also 
went Virgilia, his wife, leading her two boys by the hand, and a 
crowd of other women. C»u'iolanus beheld them from afar, as 
he was sitting on a raised seat among the Volseian chiefs, and 
resolved to send back them also with a denial. But when they 
eaiMo near, and he saw his mother at the head of the sad pro- 
cession, he sprang from his seat, and was about to kiss her. But 
slic drew back with all the loftiness of a Roman miitron, and 
sai<l— “ Art thou Gaius IMarcius, and am I thy mother ? or art 
thou the general of the Volscian foe, and I a ijrisoner in his 
camp I Before thou kissest me, answer me that tpiestion.” 
Gains stood silent, and his mother w'ent on : “ Shall it be said 
that it is to mo — to me alone — that Rome owes her compieror 
and oppressor ? Had I never been a mother, my countiy had still 
been free. But 1 am too old to feel this misery long. Look to 
thy wife and little ones ; thou art enslaving thy country, and with 
it thou enslavest them.” The fiercePRomaiPs heart sunk before 
the indignant wofds of her whom he had feared and respected 
from his childhood ; and wdien his wife and chililren hanging 
about him added their soft ’prayers to the lofty supplications of 
his mother, he turned to her with bitterness of soul, and said — 
“ O my mother, thou hast saved Rome, but lost thy son ! ” 

So he drew off his army, and the women went back to Rome 
and were hailed as the saviours of •their country. And the 
KSeiiate ordend a temple to be built and dedicated to “Woman’s 
Fortune” (FortunaMuliebris) ; and Valeria was the first priestess 
of the temple.* 

But Goriolanus returned to dwell among the Volscians ; and 
Tullius, who had before become jealous of his sui)eriority, ex- 
cited the people against him, saying that ho had imrposely 
spared their great enemy tlie city of Rome, even when it w’as 
within their grasp. So he lo.st favour, and was slain in a tumult : 
and the words he had spoken to his mother were truly fulfilled. 

This is the famous Legend of Goriolanus, which is dear 
to us, because it has beeji wrought by Shaksperc into one of hi.s 
noblest tragedie.s. Nothing ^jan exceed the truth and force with 
which ho has drawn the character of the haughty Patrician ; 
but it must be observed that the ^'ribunes and. Plebeians of the 
* That of Fortiin.'i Virilia lia’. boon built by Servius Tullius. 
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C. Popillius L(t3nas had been dispatched to stop him. He found 
the King on the borders of Egypt ; he demanded and obtained 
an immediate audience. Antiochus advanced graciously with 
extended hand, but the Roman Envoy held out a written decree 
of the Senate, by which the King was required to leave Egypt at 
peace. The King demanded time for deliberation, upon which 
the insolent Roman drew a circle round him with his staff, and 
told him that before he stepped out of that circle an answer 
must be given. C.^anfounded by this abruptness, Antiochus sub- 
mitted, and withdrew liis troops. 

j § 2 . After the death of PhiJopoemen in 183 n.c., Lycortas be- 
\ came Chief of the Aclucau League. Ho would willingly have 
^pursued the bold policy of Philopocmen. Put his son IVdybius, 
with the other patriotic leaders, felt their real weakness ; and 
an agrcxnuent was made with the leaders of the Roman party 
to send an cml)assy to Rome (n.c. 180). In this embassy was 
i Callicrates, who at once sold himself to the Senate, and assured 
them that so long as Lycortas, Polybius, and the popular Chiefs 
' were in ])ower, the League would never act in the interests of 
Rome ; that if they would lend the weight of their influence 
to place him in power, he would undertake that the Aclnje|Iis 
should give tliem no more trouble ; and that similar policy 
might be |)ursued with advantage in every state of Greece. 
After th(3 battle of Pydna, Commissioners were sent* to the 
Assembly of tlie Aclnnan League, to declare that the Senate had 
received information that certain leading Achican statesmen 
had supported Pcirscus ; they now demanded that the Assem- 
bly sIioLild pass a vote of condemnation on all siich persons; — 
the names should be made known when the vote was passed. 
The President refused to put tliis iniquitous question to the 
vote;, insisting that the names of the accused should first be 
stated. After some hesitation the Commissioners najned aU 
who had held the office of Ca})tain-Gener^d for some years. 
Xenon rose and indignantly offered to pfqve his innocence 
before the fSenate. With this incautious offer the Commissioners 
eagerly closed, and Callicrates drew up a list of 1000 suspected 
persons, including Polybius (his fatlier, Lycortas, was dead), and 
every man of note in the cities of the League. But the Senate 
had no intention of bringing them to trial. I'lioy were distri- 
buted among the cities of Etruria, to be kept in close custody, 
all except Polybius, who was allowed to reside in the house 
of . Emilius PauDus. Callicrates was now absolute ruler of the 
IVloponueso, . 

§ 3. Tlie treatment of the, Rhodians was most dishonourable 
to Rom|i* The islanders had Ventured to reduce their insurgent 
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l)]ay ratlier re[)re.scnt the turbuloiit mob of the times of Marius 
and CJiosai", than the sturdy countrymen who formed tlie people 
of Rome in those early days. 

§ 4. Lh:GE\D OF CrXUlXNATUS AND THE iEQUIANS. 

In the course of these wars, JVliiiucius, one of the .Consuls, 
suftered himself to he cut off from Rome in a mirrow valley of 
Mount Algidiis, and it seemed as if hope of delivery theie was 
iKjiie. However, five horsemen found means to eseape and 
report at Rome the peiilous condition of the Consul and his ai-niy. 
Tlicji the other Consul consulted the Senate, and it was agreed 
tljat the oidy man who couhl deliver the army was L. Quinc- 
tius Cineinnatus. Therefore this man was named Dictator, and 
deimties were sent to ac<piaiijt him with liis high dignity. 

Xow tills Lucius Qiiinctiuswas called (hncinnatus, because he 
wore his hair in long curling locks {ciucirnii) \ and, though he 
was a Uatrioian, he lived on his own small farm, like any ple- 
beian yeoman. This farm was beyond the Tiber,* and here he 
lived contentedly with his wife Racilia. 

“ Two years before ho had been Consul, and had been brought 
into great distress by the conduct of his son Kieso. Tins Kajso 
Quinctius was a wild and insolent young man, who desinsed the 
riebeians and hated their 'I'rihuiics, like Coriolanus. Like Corio- 
lanus, lie was impeached bjithe 'rribunes, but on very diher^eiit 
grounds. One yolscius Fictor allegctl that he and his brother, 
an old and sickly hiah, had been attacked by Kiesu and a party 
of young Patricians by night in the Suburiu ; bis lirotlier had 
died of the treatment then received. TJic indignation of the 
people rose high ; and Kasso, again like Coriolanus, was foi’ced to 
go into exile. After this the young Patricians became more 
insolent tlian ever, but the^ courted the poorest of the iioople, 
hoping to engage them on their side against tbe more respect- 
able Plebeians. Next year all Rome w^as alarmed by hiidiiig that 
the Capitol had been seized by an enemy during the night. This 
enemy was ^pius Ilcrdonius, a Sabine, and with him was asso- 
ciato(^l a band oF desperalS'Tffcii, exiles and runaway slaves. The 
first demand he made was that all Roman exiles should he 
restored. The consul, P. Valerius, collected a force, and took 
the Capitol. But he was himself killed in the assault, and L. 
Quinctius (’incinnatns, father of the banished Kjt\so, was chosen 
to succeed him. When he heard the news of his elevation, he 
turned to his wife and said, — “ I fear, I’facilia, our little field 
must remain this ye:u- unsown.” Then he assumed the robe of 

* VVitbij the eiiti enciioJ limits of Jnniculum, we must .siipjioso; lor {ill the 
vest, of the Tr.'ins-^Tiberiue laud had been restored in the time of Porsenna to 
the Wientiii*^. 
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subjects, the Lycians and Carians, to obedience. The Senate 
now encouraged these people to appeal, declaring with shameless 
efrrontery that they had never intended to make them subjects 
but only allies, of Rhodes. During the war with I’crseus, the 
wily Philippus suggested to the Rhodians to offer their mediation. 
The ambassadors charged with this business arrived in Italy 
aliout the time that Raullus was setting forth. They were not 
avlmitted to an audience till the news of the battle of Rydna 
arrived, when they wei-e dismissed with a contemptuous reproof. 
8 )on after they were deprived not only of Lycia and Caria, Imt 
also of other cities whicli they had purcliased ; and a fatal blow 
was aimed at their commerce by declaring Delos a free port under 
Romim protection. By this single act their custom-dues fell from 
1,000, GOO drachma) per annum to 150,000. 

§ 4. Nor did the Kings fire better than the free States. 
Eumenes of Rergarnus, so long the favourite of the Senate, had 
shown some coolness to Rome in the Avar with Rerseus. Ifis 
l*rother Attains, however, had remained in the Roman camp, 
and was sent to Rome with congratulations after the battle ot 
Pydna. The leaders of the Senate now insidiously advised him 
te demand a portion of his brother’s dominions for himself. 
Attains was a vain, but not ill-disposed prince, and lie slirunk 
from such disloyalty. The Senate then secretly urged Prusias 
of Bithynia to lay complaints against the King of Rcrgannis ; but 
all their insidious arts were baffled, and Eumenes died upon the 
throne four years after. He left an infant son, who ultimately 
succeeded to the throne, but his immediate successor was his 
brother, who took the name of Attains I’hiladelphus. Polybius 
gives a high character of Eumenes ; it is to the credit of all con- 
cerned that his brothers, notwithstanding all temptations, con- 
tinued to act as his faithful ministers. 

§ 5. Prusias of Bithynia was among the first to offer congm- ' 
tulations after the battle of Pydna. This mean-spirited Prince 
appeared at Rome with his head shaven, and dressed like a slave 
who had just received his libertv. The Senate were not dis- 
pleased with this abject flattery. But though they had encouraged 
him to quarrel with Attalus,— when he ventured to make war, 
j^d was at the gates of Pergamus, they imperiously compelled 
him to make peace. 

§ 6. The mad King of Syria, prevented from his attempts on 
-•Sypt by the famous circle of Popillius, found employment 
nearer homo. He had before this time conquered dudaia. and 
had insulted ihe religious feelings of the people by offering 
swine’s flesh on the altar of Jehovah. His gross and outrageous 
yranny at length roused the shrinking energies of the Jews. 
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state, and went to Rome. Now it was believed tliat Koeso had 
been concerned in tlio desperate enterprise that had jnst been 
defeated. What had become of him was unknown ; but that he 
was already dead is pretty certain ; and liis father was very bitter 
against the 'J'ribiines and tlieir party, to wliom he attributed his 
son’s disgrace and. death. V. Valerius, the Consul, had 
suaded the riebcians to join in the assault of the Ca]>itol, by 
promising to gain them further privileges ; this promise Cincin- 
natus n^fused to kee]), and used all his power to fiiistrate the 
attimqds of the Tribunes to gain its fiillihnent. At the end ol 
his year of office, however, when the I’atricians wished to con- 
tiyue him in the consulship, he positively declined the offer, and 
returned to his rustic life as if he had never left it. 

[t was two years after these events, that the deputies of the 
Senate, who came to invest him with the ensigns of dictatorial 
power, found him working on his little farm, lie was clad in 
his tunic only ; and as the deputies advanced, they bade him 
put on his toga, that ho might receive the commands of the 
Senate in seemly guise. So bo wii>edolfthe dust and sweat, 
the signs of labour, and bade his wdfe fctcli his toga, and asked 
anxiously wdiether all was right or no. Then the deputies told 
^lini how the army was beset by the A-'kpiian foe, and how 
tlu^ Senate looked to him as the saviour of the state. A boat 
was provided to -carry him over the Tiber •, and when he reached 
the other bank, he was greeted by bis family and friemls and the 
greater part of the Senate, who hdlowed him to the city, while 
he himself walked in .state, with liis four-and-twenty liotors. 

Cincinnatus then chose L. Tnnpiitius as his Alastor of the 
llurse. This man was a Tatrioian, but like the Dictator himsidf, 
was poor, — so poor, that lu? coidd not ullbrd to keep a horse, but 
was obliged to serve aiiumg the foot-soldiers. 

Tliat same day tlio Dictator and his Master of the Horse came 
down into the Forum, or(hu*ed all shops to be shut, and all busi- 
ness to be suspended. All iiuiii of the military age were to meet 
them in the Field of Mars beh/re sunset, each man with live days’ 
provisions and tw'elve stakes ; the older men were to get the 
l)rovisions ready, while tluj soldiers were preparing the stakes. 
Thus all was got ready in time : the Dictator led them forth ; 
and they marched so rapidly, that by midnight they liad reached 
Mount Algidus, where the army of the CVaisul ^vas hemmed in. 

Then the Dictator, when he had discovered the place of 
the enemy’s army, onlered Ins men to put all their baggagi* 
in one place, and then to surround the enemy’s camp. 
They obeyed, and each one raising a shout, began digging the 
trench and fixing his stakes, so a.s to form a palisade round fbe 
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Mattathias and his seven heroic sons raised the standard of the 
Maccabees about the year ] 68 B.c., and unaccustomed lustre was 
shed upon the arms of Israel. Antiochus Epiphanes died in 164, 
and left the heritage of this war to his infant son Antiochus 
Eupator. But there was a competitor for the throne, whoso 
claims were in every way superior. Tliis was Demetrius, son of 
Seleucus the elder brother and predecessor of Epiphanes. He 
was at that time a youth of twenty-live years, and had been long 
detained at Koine as a hostage. On the death of his uncle, he 
applied to the Senate for his rightful inheritance. That astute 
Council preferred to have an infant on the throne of Syiia, mid 
sent Octavius to assume the guardianship of the child Antiochus. 
But Lysias, a kinsman of the royal family, suspected the Senate, 
and hired an assassin to murder Octavius on his landing. At that 
moment Demetrius appeared in Syria, and was proclaimed King. 
The soldiery acknowledged him, and murdered both the infant 
King and his guardian Lysias ; and the Senate thought it best to 
confirm Demetrius in possession of the throne, lie endeavoured 
to propitiate their favour by every means. But the Senate 
secretly encouraged the efforts of Judas Maccabams, who was 
now the leader of the Jews, and in the year 161 u.c. con- 
cluded a formal covenant with him. They did not, however, 
lend him any open assistance; and the Jews finally sunk under 
the power of the Syrian monarchy. 

§ 1 : In Egypt, also, the Senate endeavoured to profit by pro- 
moting the dissensions which first led Antiochus Epiphanes t<^ 
his attempt upon Egypt. But in no long time, Btolemy Ph}'scon^ 
(Fat-paunch) succeeded to the monarchy. The low state to 
which Egypt had now sunk is aptly typified by the name of its 
King. 

Thus, without using actual force, the Senate weakenp# ev^rv 
government in the East. It was needless to employ tha-Legions 
and to spend money in crushing governments whi(^ ’^‘re so 
weak and so divided. When “the jiear was ripe,” it.wa^suro to 
fall into the ready hand of Horae. Her emblem this time 
ought to have been the Serpent rather than tlie Eagle. 

§j^f^either were her arms much more activefy employed in 
Western conquest. In 166 b.c. the Consuls C./^lpicius Callus, 
the predictor of the eclipse, and M. Marcellus pushed the Le- 
gions for the^ first time across the Maritiine Alps and obtairiecl 
a double triumph over the Gauls and Liguriatis, who peopled the 
wcvStern slopes of the range. And twelv(^;. years later (154) the 
msul Q .,0[t)imius was sent to drive back t&e Gxybians, a Ligurian 
Ifrioe, wtoyhad descended to the coasts of the Mediterranean 
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ciueniy. Tho Coiisul’s army, which was heniinc<l in, heard the 
shout of their brethren, and Hew to arms ; and so hotly did th(?y 
fight all night, that the /Kqiiiaiis had no time to attend to the new 
foe, and next morning they found themselves hemmed in on all 
sides by tlie trencli and palisade, so that they were now bet\v(3en 
two lloToan armies. Thej^ were thus forced to surrender. The Dic- 
tator re(iuired them to give up their chiefs, and made their wliole 
army pass under the yoke, which wi\s formed by two spears lixed 
u]^right in tlie ground, and a third bound across them at the top. 

(hnciniiatus returned to Koine amid the shouts and exultation 
of. Ids soldiers: they gave him a golden crown, in token that In* 
./had saved the lives of many citizens ; and the Senate decrt;{i*d 
7 ; .that lie sliould enter tlie city in triumph. 

So Cincinnatns accomplished the purpose for wdiich lie lunl 
been made Dictator in twenty-four hours. One evening Ikj 
marched forth to deliver the Consul, and the next cviiidng he 
returned’ victorious. 

But he w'ould not lay down his high office till he had avengetl 
his son Ka.'SO. Accordingly he summoned Volscius Fictor, the 
accuser, and had him tried for perjury. The man was condemned 
and banished ; and then Cincinnatns once more returned to Ids 
wife and farm. 

5. Likiend of the Fauian Gens and the Veientines. 

It has already been related that, after the final expulsion of the 
Tarquitis, tlie ratricians withdrew from tlie riebeians those 
rights which they had originally obtained from King Serviiis, and 
whicli had been renewcid and confirmed to them during tlie time 
that the Tanpiins were endeavouring to return. And for a 
numlier of years it appears that the Fabii engrossed a great 
share of tliis power to themselves. Fur wo lind in the lists of 
Consuls that for seven years running (from 485 to 471) n.c.), one 
of the two Consuls \va.s always a Fabius. Now these Fabii w’ere 
the chief opponents of the Agrarian Law ; and Kmso Fabius, who 
was three times Consul in the said seven years, was the person 
who procured the condemnation of Sp. Cassias, tlie great friend 
of the iTebeians. This Kaeso, in his second Consiilsliip, found 
himself as unpopular as A pphis Claudius. His soldiers refuseil 
to fight against the enemy. But in his third Consulship, wdiich 
fell ill the last of the seven years, he showed an altered spirit, 
lie and all his house. For the Fabii saw the injustice they had 
been guilty of towards the ITebeians, and the injury they 
liad been doing to jbe state ; and Kroso himself came forward, 
and pr< •posed tnat tl^^ Agrarian Law of Cassius should be 
carried into full effect. But the l^atricians rejected tho proposal 
with scorn ; and so the whole Fabian Gens determined to leave 
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subject to Massilia, then and always a faithful ally of Home, 
buch were the first steps towards the conquest of Gaul. 

Two years before this last campaign, the Dalmatian.s, an lUy- 
mn tribe, who occupied the coast-land between Istria and 
Illyria 1 roper, incurred the anger of Romo by making inroads 
into the country about Scodra. Scipio Nasica, the friend of 
-bmihus Paullus, brought this potty war to a triumphant con- 
clusion 111 15o B.c. The whole coast of the Adriatic was now 
subject to Roman power. 

§ i». The .same period is not marked by any remarkable in- 
cideiits at home. 

.'Lmilius Paullus held the office of Censor three years after 
IS tnurnph ; and five years later, he was gathered to his fathers, 
iiaviug completed his three score years and ten. His funeral 
was honoured with splendid games, and witli the first perform- 
ance of the Adelphi of Terence, in which it is said that the^pdef- 
was assisted by the son of the deceased, young Scipio, who was 
then m his twenty-fifth year. Paullus left behind him a name 
unspotted, except by the devastation of .Epirus. He professed 
the austere philo.sophy of the Stoics, which he applied to main- 
tain the simplicity of the old Roman manners,— so far was it 
irom true that in all casfes corruption fiowed from Hellenic 
sources. At liis death, it appeared that his whole property 
amounted to no more than sixty talents, little more than the 
great Scipio had bestowed upon each of his two daughters. 

§ 10. Old Cato still maintained the battle against luxury. 
He warmly suiiported sevci‘al Sumptuary Laws, which were 
passed at this time to hmit the expenses of banquets. He 
buried iiis only son with austere frugality. 

This son had married the daughter of Hhnilius Paullus, and 
thus the old man had been drawn into connection with the 
^cipios. This connection, together with age, seems to have 
oxerted a softening influence upon the old Censor. In his latter 
•^ays he had extended the love which ho had always shown for 
Roman literature to that of Greece. The language of Homer and 
emosthenes could boast no more signal triumph, than that it 
conquered the stubborn pride of Cato. 

Yet the old Censor continued to wage war against the fashion- 
able learning. His- notion of education was, that the youth 
should engage as early as possible in the active struggles of 
he Forum : all speculative studies were, in his belief, calcu- 
lated to unfit men for practical life. In 161 n.c., the Senate, at - 
ni.s advice, authorised the Prootor Pomponius to banish aU phi- 
losophers and rhet^iciaus from Rome ; and six years later (155) 
a notable occasion offered itself for en|^rcing his principles. Iii 
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Rome altogether. They thoug!it they coiiUl serve their coimtry 
better by warring against the Veieiitines than by remaining at 
home. So they assembled together on the Quirinal Hill, in all 
three hundred and six men, "besidcH their clients and followers, and 
they ]ias.sed under the Capitol, and went out of the city by the 
right-hand ardi of the Carinental gate.* * * § They then crossed the 
Tiber, and marked out a place on the little river (;remera, which 
Hows into the Tiber below Veii. Here they fortified a camp, 
and sallied forth to ravage the lands of the Veientines and drive 
their cattle. 

So they stood between Home and Veii for moi’c than a 
ye^jir’s time, and the Homans luul peace on that side, whereas 
tlie Veientines suflbred greatly. But there was a certain 
day, the Ides of February which was always held sacred 
by the Fabii, when "tliey offered solemn sacrifices on the f^ui- 
rinal Hillf to the gods of their Ch^ns. On this day, Kieso, their 
chiel', led them forth for Home ; and the Veientines, hearing of 
it, laid an ambush for them, and they wore all cut off. And the 
idelujians greatly mourned the lo.ss of their patrician friends, a!id 
Menenius, the Consul, who was encamped near at hand, but did 
not assist them, was accused by the 1'ribunes of treacherously 
betraying them, as has been above recorded. § 

l^ut one young Fabius, who was then a boy, was left behind at 
Rome when the rest of his Gens went fortli to settle on the 
Cremera. And ho (so it was said) was the father of the Fabii 
wlio were afterwards so famous ii» the history of Home. 

After this, it is said, the men of Veii asked and obtained a 
peacci of forty years. 

} (). 'I’liongh these poetic logemls are so mnch more copious 
than the scanty facts recordc^d by the Annals, thosp last furnish 
us with the true account of the manner in which the victorious 
inroads of the Volscians and Aequiaus were turned hack, and 
tlieii; encroachments stayed. Hei’c also the name of •Spiirius 
Cassius, albeit not celebrated in the legends, must claim onr 
chief attention. The patrician minstrels who sang of Coriolauus 
and Cincinnatus left his acts unnoticed. But not the less may 
wo be sure that it was the Leagues formed by him with the 

* Called the riglit Janus or Janint. So Ovid says ii. 201'); — 

“ Carmonti Rorha* tlextro via proxinia Jano cst : 

Tie per hanc noli quiwjuis es : omen hahot.” 

t “ Iht'c fnit ilie dies, in quo Vcientibus arvis 

Ter centum Fabii, tei eecidere duo.”- Ovio, Fmti, ii. 195. 

• f This seems to .show that they-were Suhines^f the Titian tribe. See 
Xiehuhr, vol, i. note 810. 

§ Chapt. viii. § 0. 
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that year tho Athenians sent an emhfussy to Eoino to pray for 
the remission of a fine imposed upon their city by tho Senate 
for certain depredations committed in the Oropian territory. 
To add weight to their prayers, they named as the envoys the ■ 
chiefs of tlie three great schools which then divide^tlio philo- 
soj>hic world, — Diogenes the Stoic, Dritolaus the Peripatetic, and 
Carneades the lamoii.s founder of the New Academv, Thcst. 
ingenious rcasoners were welcomed by tlie younger members of 
the Roman nobility. C. Acilius, a Senator, himself acted as their 
interpreter. Crowds of young Romans came to hear the acute 
logic of Diogenes, the persuasive rhetoric of Critolaus, and the 
sulotlo speculation of Cameade.s, whose philosophy was so un- 
biassed that he was ready not only to maintain either side in 
any argument, but was never known to betray an opinion of his 
own. '"old Cato, though be cared little for justice when the 
questions lay between Pome and foreigners, could not brook 
to see the jirinciples of right and wrong treated as indifleient 
questions, and was alarmed lest the practical principle.s and 
habits of Roman youth might give way to a taste for soplmstical 
trilling. The Senate remitted tlie fine ; but, at Cato’s instance, 
ordered tho ingenious strangers to quit Rome immediately. 

& 11 After tho uneventful periocT of vvhich we have been 
speaking, war broke out in Spain, speedily followed by others in 
tho Carthaginian territory, in Macedonia, and ni Greece. These 
last we will re.serve for separate chapters ; but of tho first it wiU 
bo convenient to speak hero. . _ 

The treaty of Tib. Gracchu.s in 179 n.o. was followed by 
a long tranquillity : yet there was much reason for discontent. 
The oppression of the Pnetoi-s, and tho extortion of the tax- 
collector.s, were constant ; and, after eight year.s, efivoys from 
both Provinces appeared with formal complaints before the 
Senate. At that time tho war with Perseus was just beginning, 
and, therefore, there was no disposition to provoke the hostility 
of the Spaniards. Five Senators were named as Judges, and 
the Spanish envoys were left to name their own advocates, 
d hose of the Hither Province chose Cato and Nasica ; those oi 
Further Spain, fEmilius Paullus and Sulpicids Gallus. - The first 
Governor indicted before this Court was acquitted. So were the 
next two. But tho advocates declared that they would apply lor 
fresh trials, and the accused sought safety in voluntary e^i e- 
In this Senatorial Court we may recognise the germ of the 
fiiavotts Law of L. Calpurnius Piso dc rebus repctundis, that is, 
the- Law for the recovery of undue exactions on the part of iro- 
vjuci^ Qo.yernors. It was passed afeout twenty years later (H-' 
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Latins and Hernicans which really stemmed the tide of coiuiiiest, 
and saved Latium from the dominion of these Oscan tribes. 
The first of these Leagues was ma<Ie in tlie second Consulsliip of 
Cassius 41)3), the second in the'third Consulship (n.c. 48()). 
It was stipulated by the first that the peo[4o of Rome and Latium 
should form a combined army for the purpose of icpcdling the 
invader ; their L(;gions woi'c united under the same forms, and in 
like manner ; and it is probable that in one year a IJoman 
Consul, in another a Latin Dictator took the supremo command. 
The League Avith the Hernicans w’as probably of a less intimate 
nature. In both it seems to have been agreed that all lands 
taken from the enemy should be shared alike by tlu^ combii^ed 
nations. 

§ 7. The geographical sketch above given will show the im- 
portance of these Leagues, espeeiallyITthe si^coiuT, for the defence 
of Rome. The League of Rome and Latium was as inueh a de- 
fensive measure on the part of the Latins as on tliat of tln^ 
Ivomans. It was cliiefiy Latin towns that had become tlie booty 
of the conquerors. The Heiiiicatis, in their iqiland valleys, were 
[irobably h.'ss exjioseil to tlie common diuiger. Rut their position 
lietween the Volseian and ^Ripiiaii hills was siieh, that when 
either of these tribes sallied down to attack tlie cities ol‘ Latium, 
their flank and rear lay exposed to the assaults of tht‘, Hernicans. 
We have iio detailed accounts to show how these advantages 
were used. But from the time of tJiese l.eagues we may tlate the 
declining power of the Oscan tribes, wdio had one time overrun 
Latium, and presented themselves before the walls of Rome. 
Velitrao, Antium, Satricum, and other places Avere reeovcM’ed ; and 
to Antium a colony Avas sent to restore its Avasted population. 

§ 8. The TiCagne hirmed by Spnrius Cassius Avith the Latins, 
cemented as it was by common interest and common danger, 
remained unaltered till the Gauls broke into Latium, and with 
their fimous onslaught confounded all that existed of order and 
association. The formation of an alliance which lasted unbroken 
for more than a century, and which then gave Avay under tln^ 
pressure nf au unforeseen calamity, speaks of no ordinary pru- 
dence and foresight on the part of him who formed it. Yet this 
act Avas, as Ave ha\e seen, turned into an article of impeachment 
against Spurins Cassius.* 


* Chapt. viii. § 4. 
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§ 12. About eighteen years^after this imperfect attempt at 
redress, the smouldering fire of war broke out. A Celtiberian 
<uty named Segeda, in the upper valley of the Tagus, began to 
rebiiilil their walln, contrary to an article in the treaty of 
(tiacchus. lo resist the Consul 1\[. Fulvius Nobilior * the 
Segedians fornied an alliance with the people of Numantia, a 
brave tribe which occupied tlie mountainous country in wlrich 
the Douro takes its rise. Fulvius lianded over his command to 
I\Iarcellus alter an inglorious campaign, d he new Commander 
who was grandson of tlie famous Marcellus, assumed the offensive 
with so much vigour that the enemy sued for a renewal of the 
treaty of Gracchus. But the .Simate ordered Liiculliis, the new 
Consul, to make fresh levies Ihr the war. A scene now followed, 
which might have shown the Senate that their power was not 
destined to be perpetual. When Lucullus held his levy, none 
were willing to enlist, and the Tribunes of the Plebs committed 
hot]). Consuls to prison for enforcing enlistment. In this difficulty, 
young Scipio, the second son of J^xullus, who had lived up to the* 
age of thirty-three in retirement, came forward as a mediator, 
lie had been just ofiered a lucrative mission to Macedonia ; but 
iiO declined it, andijpaid that ho would serve however and 
^7herevor the Senate tliought fit. This patriotic conduct had its 
v'ffect, ^ Scipio was elected one of the Legionary Tribunes, and 
the levies were concluded. 


Lucullus made an unprovoked inroad into the country of the 
\accfeans, who lay to the west of Numantia. The town of 
t^auca capitulated ; but Lucullus, with scandalous ill-faith, put 
id] the inhabitants to the sword. He then attacked a strong 
ioi'tress not far from Valladolid. Here a tall Spaniard, splendidly 
iu*med, rode forth and challenged any Boman to single combat. 
Sei[)io accepted the challenge, and slew hi,s gigantic adversary. 

§ L3. -Alean while, the r.usitaniau shepherds had resumed their 
inroads into the Further Province. While Lucullus was wan- 
Linly assailing the VacccTans, the Prjetor Sergius Galb'a invaded 
Lusitania. The mountaineers dispersed before the Legions, 
hut fell itj)on the Pivetor at a disadvantage, and so effectu- 
|uly routed him, that lie escaped only with a few horse over 
^0 mountains into Badj’ca, and passed the winter meditating 
vengeance. 

Larly in the next spring he again entered Lusitania from the 
^outli, while Lucullus advanced .^rom the north, wasting the coun- 
Ly with fire and sword. The people offered submission. Galba 
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CONTINUED «TlUI(.;(.iLE IIETWEKN THE OIIDKUS. THE DECEM VIRATE. 

(470— 4J1) ii.c.) 

§ 1. I’rngrcss of Plclioians : Colony of Aiitiuni : impoaclimeritof second Appius. 

§ 2. (ooal postilonce. § 0 . lieform-bill of Tercntilius Ham. § -J-. Violent 
sct'iu'.s at Homo. § 5. Com[>romise : Triumvirs appointed to report upon 
Laws of ►Solon at Athens. § G. Public Land on the Aventine parcelled ont 
among Plebeians. §7. Return of Triumviri. § B. Appointment of De- 
Ltnnviri : their functions; third Ajifius (Jl.andius their chief, § 9. Ten 
Tables completed. § 10. Uesignaiioii of first Decemvirs: successors elected, 
including Apjiiiis. § 11. Change in bearing of Appius: despotism of new 
Docemvirs. § 12. I’wo Tables added to Code. § 13. Aj)pius niul col- 
leagues retain ollit-c for a second year. § 14. Wars break ont with .Equians 
and Sabines, § 15. Legend of Siccius Deiitatus. § 16. Legend of Vir- 
ginia. §17. Second Secession to IRons Sacer: Decemvirs resign. § IB. 
L. Valerius and ]M, ILtratius sent to negotiate between Senate and Ple- 
beians : Ten Tribunes elected. §19. Restoration of Consulship ; Valerius 
and Horatins clectctl. § 20. Valerio-Hor.atiaii Laws. § 21. Triumph of 
new Consuls over Sabines ninl .Eqiiiaiis. § 22. Appius impeached and dies 
ill jnison : Appius exeeutod ; the rest pardoned. § 23. Attempt to re-elect 
Consuls ami 'fribunes. 

§ 1. It lias been shown how the Patrician Burgesses endeavoured 
to wrest independence from the Plebs after the battle of Lake 
llegillus ; and how the latter, ruined by constant wars with the 
neighbouring nations, compiellcd to make good their losses by 
borrowing money from patriciai» creditors, and liable to become 
bondsmen in default of poyraent, at length deserted the city, and 
only returned on condition of being protected by Tribnnos of 
tjieir own ; and Ikiw, lastly, by the firnme!^ of Publilius Volero 
and Lfotorius, they obtained iiie right of electing these Tribunes 
at their own assembly, tin.’ Comitia of the Tribes. It has also 
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answered with apparent kindneSB. “ He was grieved,” he said, 
“ to sec the poverty of the country. If the inhabitants would 
meet him in three divisions, at places specified, he would assign 
lands and cities to each, as Gracchus had done.” '^^I'ho simple 
people believed him. But Galba fell on each body separately 
with his whole force and cut it to pieces. I’liis infamous 
piece of treachery crushed the spirit of the Lusitanians. But 
retributive justice waited her time. Among those who escaped 
the sword of Galba was a young shepherd, named Viriathus, of 
whom we shall hear another time. 

Galba was brought to trial, not so much for treachery to the 
enemy, as because he divided so small a portion of the booty, 
and kept back the larger share for himself. Old Cato spoke with 
honest indignation against the un-Uoman perfidy of the Gover- 
nor. But Galba was extremely eloquent and extremely rich. 
The Centuries made themselves partakers in his infamy by a 
vote of acquittal, and six years after he was elected Consul by 
their votes. ^ Corruption was descending to all orders and 
degrees of men. 

§ 14. Wo will here add, by way of contrast to G alba’s base- 
ness, some account of the man who in theHaext few years played 
the most important part among the generals of Borne. 

P. Scipio, sometimes called yKmilianus to distinguish him 
from his great namesake, has already been mentioned more 
than once. His youth is remarkable for his intimacy with an 
exile, I’olybius, the Achaean statesman, the historian of Homan 
conquest. The Greek had become acquainted wi^ Paullus 
and iris sons during the Macedonian War ; it was at the request 
of the young man, that he was allowed to reside in the house 
of Paullus, while his fellow-exiles were buried in Etrurian 
prisons. I’olybius was at this time not less than forty years 
of age ; Scipio was but eighteen. The youth’s halfits were re- 
served and shy. He was fonder of field spoHs than of the 
Forum. When the Achaean exile first came to Rome, he attached 
himself chiefly to Fabius, the elder brother, whose manners 

i_ 3 l:_i T>..A , 


were more frank and cordial. But one day, when ^'abius had 
gone (as usual) to the Forum, Scipio, with an ingenuous blush) 
complained of the neglect shown to himself. “And yet,” said 
he, “ I am myself to blame. Men think me indolent, because I 
love not the strife of the Forum, and deem me unworthy of the 
great name X bear.” Polybius perceived that he had mistaken 
th*; character of the young man (it from himself that we learn 
the factgi ind offered his best services in advancing His educa- 
. '*“^j»}£-learning you and your brother may get from any 
of my co|pStrymen. But for the lessons of practical life, my 
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been shown that the great Cojisifl Spurius Cassius endeavoured 
to relieve the comnioiuiity by an Agrarian law, so as to better 
their condition periiianently. 

Tlie ext^cution Of the Agi’ariaii law was constantly evaded, 
as we have seen. But, on the conquest of Antium from the 
Volscian.s in the year 4G8 r». o., a Colony was sent thither ; and 
tlii.s was {me of the first example.s of a distribution of public 
lanT! to poorer citizens, which answered two pur[>oses — the im- 
proveiiieiit of their condition, and the defence of the place again.st 
the enemy. 

Xt)r did the Trilmnos, now made altogether independent of 
the Patricians, fail to assert theii* power. One of the first per- 
sons who f(dt the force of their arm was the seeojid Appius 
Claudius. Tliis Sahine noble, following his father’s example, had, 
after the departure of tlit; Kabii, led the opjjosition to tlie Piib- 
lilian law. When ho took field against tlie Volseians, his 
soldiers would not fight ; and the stern commander put to death 
every tenth man in his legions. For the acts of his consulship he 
was brougli^ to trial by the Tribunes, M. Diiillius and C. Sicinius, 
Seeing that the event was certain, the proud Tatrieian avoided 
humiliation by suicide,* 

§ 2. Nevertheless the border wars still continued, and the 
riebeians still sufiei'ed much. ^To the evils of debt and want 
was added about this time the hoiTors of pestilential disease, 
wbicli visited the Homan teri’itory several times at that period. 
In one year j^u.G.. 4G3^ the two Consuls, two of the four Augurs, 
and the Curio ’M’axinnis, who was the Head of all tlie Patrician.s, 
were swejit off: a fact which implies the death of a vast number 
of less distinguished persoihs. The government was adminis- 
tered by tlio riebeiaii yEdiles, under the control of senatorial 
Interregcs.t The Volsciaip; and .iMpiiatis ravaged the country 
up to the walls of Rome ; and the safety t>f the city must be attri- 
buted to the Latins and Jfernicana, not tn the men of Rome. 

§ 3. Meantime the Tribunes bad in vain demanded a full 
exocutifm of the Agrarian law. But in the year 4G^ B.q., one of 
the Sacred CV)llege, by name (b Terentilius Harsa, came foi’ward 
with a bill, of which the object was to give the plebeians a surer 
footing in the stat« . This man perceived that as long as the 
Consuls retained their almost despotic power, and were elected 
by the 'ofiiience of the Patricians, this Order had* it in their 
jjower to thwart all ineasnrcs, even after thtiy were passed, which 
tended t ;• Mvance the interests of the Plebeians. He therefore 
no lOnger demanded the execution of tlie Agrarian law, but pro* 

* So savs Dionys, j'x. ** Morlio iiioritur/’ snys bivy, ii, 61. 

f LiA. iii. 6-8. 
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experience may enable me to serve you.” Young Scipio seized 
the hand of his new friend, and passionately exclaimed • “ If 
you will but make me your chief care, I shall prove unworthy 
neither of my great father, nor of him whoso 'adopted name 
1 bear. 1 olybius undertook his work not without fear, for 
he saw the temptations which would beset a young man so 
noMe mid so wealthy. But the seed was sown on no ungrateful 
soil. Young Scipio followed his father in adojiting the practical 
philosophy of the Stoics, and resisted the besetting sins of the 
day, -selfishness and sensuality. If he seldom set foot in the 
J^orum, he shunned no laborious exei'cises : many hours he 
spent m lumtmg the boar or the deer on the Alban Hills, accom- 
panied by Polybius, who shared his ardour for the chase. The 
wife of the great Scipio, his aunt by blood and grandmother by 
adoption, had used a costly equipage and large retinue. At her 
death Scipio, with thoughtful generosity, gave it aU to his mo- 
ler ^ 'iinilia. At the same time, he was called on (as heir to 
the great Scipio) to make up half the dowry of his two daughters, 
which had been left unpaid. The law allowed him three years 
for payment ; but he paid down the whole lifty talents at once 
to the surprise of Nq^ica and Gracchus, husbands of the ladies! 
At the death of his natural father, he inherited a moiety of his 
fortune, which he at once relinquished in favour of his less 
wealthy brotlier Fabius, and undertook of his own accord to 
bear the expense of the gladiatorial show, whieli Fabius, as the 
eldest son, was called on to exhibit. “'I'hese things,” says 
Polybius, “ would be excellent anywhere ; but at Borne, where 
no one gives anything without need, nor pays a talent before the 
tune prescribed by law, they were perfect miracles.” 


X. TEIIENTTLIAN LAW. 11*^ 

posod tJiat a .commission of Tun Men._(di;cfim.Yiri) should bu 
appointed to draw up constitutional laws for regulating the future 
relations of the Patricians and riobeiaus. 

§ -i. The lie form Bill of Terentilius was, as might he supposed, 
vehemently resisted * y the Patrician Burgesses. But the I le- 
beians sui)pcrted their champion no.less warmly. five con- 

secutive year’s the same Tribunes were re-elected, and in vain 
(uideavourod to carry the bill. This was the time which leAst 
fullils the character which we have claimed for the Boinan 
peoph; — patience and temperance, combined with iinniiess in tlndr 
demands. To prevent the Tribunes from carrying their law, the 
yo*mger Patricians thronged to the Assemblies, and interfered 
with all proceedings ; Terentilius, they said, was cndeavoining ■ 
to confound all distinction between the Ordm-s. Sonui scenes 
occurred which seem to show that both sides were iu‘ei)ared for 
civil war. ^ 

In the year 46*0 B.c. the city was alarmed by hearing that the , 
Capit(jl had rcch seized by a band of Sabines ami exiled Komans, 
under the c<mmiand of one Ilerdonius.* Who these exiles were 
is uneetiain. But we have seen, in the legend of Cincimiatiis, 
tliat Kieso Quiiietius, the son of that old hero, was an exile. 

It has been inferred, thei'efore, that he was among them, that 
thu Tribunes had succeeded in banishing from the city the 
most viohmt of their opponents, and that these persons had 
not scrupled to associate themselv^es with Sabines to recover 
their homos.* The Consul Valerius, aided by the Latins of Tus- 
cuhim, levied an army to attack the insurgents, on condition 
that after success the law should he fully considered. The (ixiles 
were driven out, and Ilerdonius was killed. But the Consul fell 
ui the assault ; and the Pati'icians, led by old Cincinnatus, re- 
fiisetl to fulfil his promises. 

Then followed the danger of the .^E(juiaii invasion, to wliich the 
legend of Cincinnatus, as given above, refers. The stern old man 
used his dictatorial power quite as much to crusli the Tribunes 
at home, as to conquer the enemies abroad. 

One of the historians tells us that in this ]>eriod of seditious 
violence, many of the leading Plebeians were assassinated, as the 
'I’ribuno Genucius had been ; and to this time only can be attri- 
buted the horrilde story mentioned by more tlian one writer, 
thiit niiKiH^ibunes wero burnt alive at the instance of their 
colleague JMCrCius.f Society wa.s utterly disorganised. The two 

* Tlu* circumstances, as related in tlie legciui, have already been given in 
tlTii story of Cincinnatus. 

.. t Pio Cassius, Frn;(niont, Vatienn. xxii., and in the abridgment by Zonaras, 
vii. 17. Compare Valer. Max. vi. § 2. The latter attributes it to the time 
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THK LAS'P WARS WITH MACEDON AKD GREECE : 

(151— 14G IRC.) 


FAIJi OF CORIKTH. 

f 


§ 1. Lihoiation of the Ach.-ean Captives. § 2. Violent Cnun^j pf those men. 
3. A])pearaiice of a Pretender in Macedonia. § 4. 'I'he Achieans I’evnlt : 
Q. IVIetelliis recovers Macedonia. § 5. War declared aij;aj||^,the AchtTans. 
§ (). Metelhis deieats Critolaiis and advances towards t^e-Tkthmns. § 7. 
Superseded hy L. Munnnins, who defeats Diaais before 'Corinth : Sack of 
Corinth. § 8. Mummius seials home the Statues and works ol’Art.", § 9. 
Greece formed into the Koman Province of Achain : good odices of Polybius. 
§10. IMacedonia and Epirus formed into anotlier Province : also Illyria. 
§ 11. Triumphs of ATetellus and Munimiu.s. 


§ 1. In the same year in wliicli Lucullus and took com- 

mand in Spain, the Senate was induced to |MSffb;rni an act 
of tardy justice in the release of the Achaean Captives. Tlu* 
abduction of the Itest men in every state of Greece} gave free 
scope, as has been said, to the op>pre.ssions of the tyrants favourc ( I 
by Rome. In the Aclin'an Assembly alone there was still spirit 
eAiough to check Gallicrates, who never ventured to assail the 
persons and propicrty of his fellow-citizens. Aleantimc years 
rolled on ; the captives still languished in Etruscan prisons ; hoy)c 
deferred and sickness were fast thinning their numbers : the 
Assembly asked that only Polybius and Stratius might return, 
but the request was met by a peremptory negative. At last, 
when Scipio returned from 8})ain, he induced Cato to inter- 
cede for these unhappy men. The manner of tlie old Censor’s 
intercession is characteristic. Tiie debate had lasted long and 
the issue was doubtful, wlien Cato rose, and, without a word 
about justice or humanity, simply said : “ Have we really nothing 
to do but to sit here all day, debating whether a parcel old 
Greeks are to have their coffins made here or at home ^^’’ The 
question was decided by this unfeeling argument, and the piP 
soners, who in sixteen years had dwindled from 1000 to 300, 
were set free. But when Polybius prayed that his coroiRdes 
might be restored to their former rank and honours, the old 
senator snailed, and told him “he was acting like Ulysses, wlrni 
he ventured back into the cave of the Cyclops to recover his cap 


and belt.” 

2. The men released in this ungracious way had passed the 
belt part of their lives in captivity. The elder and more ex- 
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Orders wore on the brink of civil war. Jt seemed as if Rome 
was to become the city of discord, not of law. ITap))]!}-, there 
were moderate men in both Ordto’s. Kow, as at the time of 
the Secession, their voices prevailed, and a conipi-omise was 
ai’ranged. ^ 

§ 5. In the (‘.i;^htb year .after the first promulgation of tln^ 
Terentilian law, this comj>romise was made (lo I n.c\). Tlie law 
itself was no longer jn-ossed l>y the 1’ribanes. The Patriinans. tm 
the c)thor Itaiid, so far gfivo way as to allow Thi’ce Men (triumviri) 
to be appointed, who weni to travel into Greece, :md bring back 
a cojjy of the laws of Solon, as well as the laws and institutes 
of any other Greek states, which they might deem good and 
useful. These wore to be the groundwork of a now Godo of 
Laws, such as should give fair and Cipial right;^ to both Orders, 
and restrain the arbitrary power of the Patrician Magistrate's. 

§ 6. Anotlun' concession^ad(i by the Pati’ician Lords w'as a 
small instalment of the Agrarian law. L. Tejlips, I’ribune of the 
Plebs, projjosed that all the Aventine Tnll, being Public Laud, 
should be made over to the Plebs, to be theii** (piarter for ever, 
as the other hills were occupied by^lhe Patricians and their 
Clients. This hill, it will be remembered, was consecrated to 
the goddess Diana (Jana),* and though inelnded in the walls of 
Serviiis, was yet not within the sacred limits (poiiKciinm) of .the 
patrician city. After some opiiosition, the Patricians suffered 
this leilian law to pass, in hopes of soothing tlie anger of the. 
Plebeians. Tlui land was parcelled out into buildiu^-sitcis. Pat 
as there was not enough to give a sep)ai’ato plt)t to every plebeian 
householder that wished to live in the city, one allotment was 
assigned to several p(;rsons, wlio built a joint house in or 
stoi’ie.s, each of which was inhabited (as in Edinburgli and in 
most foi’cigji towns) by a separate family. f 
§ 7. The three men who had been sent into Greece returned 
in the third year u.c.). They found the city fret; from 
domestic strih;, paiily from tlie concessions already made, ])artly 
from e.xpeetatioii of what was now to follow, and partly from tlie 
effect of a pestilence wiiich had broken out anew. 

§ 8. So far did moderate counsels now prevail among the Pa- 
tricians, that after sonu; little delay they agreed to .snspaaul the 
ordinary government by the Consuls tind other officers, and in 

of S{iiij'ius Cassirs. I'ut it must havu Imh’ii /c/icr tlio your ; 1‘or in 

tliut tlie iiiituljer <ji Tribmu's livst liecaiiu! ton. 

' * ’Cli. l;'. iii. § ‘27: - 

+■ These lioii'^i-s, oi' hl.M-ks of houses, jointly oecupii.’il hy eevenil families, 
wern in louiiiiii jilnvi.se e.illejl insnlti; (the term isolft is still so iiseip, while tint 
term dom ‘vas re.sfrioteJ to the mansion owMijiieil by a single wealthy taniily. 
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LAST MACEDOXfAN WAR. 

perionced among them were dead. The survivors returned 
with feelings embittered against Rome ; they were rash and 
ignorant, and, what was worse, they had lost all sense of honour 
and all principle, and wore ready to expose their country to any 
danger in order to gratify their own passions, "^fhe chief name 
tliat has reached us is that of Dimus. Polybius did not return 
at first, and when lie reached Greece he found his countrymen 
acting with such reckless violence that he glad accepted Scipio’s 
invitation to accompany him to the siege of Carthage. . Callicrates, 
by a strange reverse, Avas now the leader of the moderate party. 
Dueus advocated eveiy violent and unprincipled measure. On 
an eml)assy to Rome the former died, and .Direus returned as 
chief of the Aclrean League. 

§ 3. Not long after (in 148 B.c.) a pretender to the throne ot 
Maccdpn appeared. Pie was a young man named Andiiscus, a 
native of Adramyttium, Avho gave himself out as Philip, a 
younger son of that luckless monarcli. The state of Macedonia, 
divided into four Republics, each in a state of compulsory 
excommunication, was so distracted, that, in the year 151, 
the people sent an embassy to Rome, praying that Scipio 
might be sent to settle their affairs, and he had only been 
ju’evented from undertaking the task by the self-imposed duty 
of accompanying the army of TjucuIIus into Spain, d'he Pre- 
tender, however, met with so little success in his first attempt 
that he fled to tfie court of Demetrius at Antioch^ and this 
Prince sent him to Rome. The war with Carthage was then 
at its height. The Senate treated the matter lightly, and the 
adventurer was allowed to escape. Some Thracian chiefs re- 
ceived him, and Avith troops furnished by them he penetrated 
nito Thessaly. The Roman Pnetor, Juventius Thalna, Avas de- 
feated and slain ly the Pretender. 

§ 4. The temporary success of Pseudo-Philippus (as the Ro- 
mans called him) encouraged Dimus to driAm the Achaans into 
a rupture with Romo. The haughty Republic, he said, was at 
war with Carthage and with Macedon ; now was the time to 
break their bonds. Q. Motellus, who had just landed in Greece 
with a considerable army, gave the Achjcans a friendly warning, 
but In vain. 

jMetellus soon finished the Macedonian Avar. At his approach 
tbo Pretender hastily retired from Thessaly, and was given up 
to the Roman Prador by a Tliracjan chief whose protection he 
bad sought. 

§ 5. Meanwhile, a Commisshm had already arrived at Corinth, 
beaded by M. Aurelius Orestes, Avho summoned the chiefs of 
the League to hear the senteneje of the Senate upon their recent 
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their stead to appoint a Council of 'fen, who were during their 
existence to be entrusted with all the functions of governiuent. 
r»ut they Avere to have a double duty ; tliey were not only an ad- 
ministrative, biifc also a legislative council. On the one hand, tlioy 
wore to conduct the ’governiuent, aduiihister justice, and com- 
mand tlui armies. On the other, they were to draw up a Code 
of Laws, by which ec pi al justice waste he dealt out to the whole 
Homan People, to Patricians and Plebeians alike, and by which 
especially the authority to be exerci!;^?d by the Consuls, or chief 
magistrates, was to be clearly determined and settled. 

This supreme Council of Ten, or Decemvirs, was first appointed 
in .the year 450 n.c. They were all Patricians. At their head 
stood Appius Claudins and T. (Tenneius, who had alreauy been 
chosen Consuls for this memorable year. This Appius Claudius, 
the third of his name, was son and grandson of those two patri- 
cian chiefs who had opposed the lead#s of the Plebeians .so vehe- 
mently in tlie matter of the tribunate. But ho affected a dif- 
ferent coiuluct from his sires, flc wa.s the most popular man 
of the whole council, and became in fact the sovereign of Uome. 
At lirst he used liis great power well ; and the first year's 
government of the Decemvirs was famed for justice and mo- 
deration. ^ 

§,!). They also applied themselves diligently to their great 
work of law-making ; and before the end of the year, had drawn 
uj) a Code of Ton Tables, which wero posted in the Forum, that 
air citizens might examine them, and suggest ainemlmentH to 
the DccCiuvirs, After duo time thus spent, the 'Fen Tables 
were confirmed and made law at the Cumitia of the ('ontiiries. 
By this C^hIo txpial justice was to bo administered to both Orders 
without distinction of [lersons. 

§ 10. At the close of the year, the first Decemvirs laid down 
their office, just as the Consuls and other officers of state liad 
been accustomed to do before. They were succecdi‘d by a 
second set of 'Fen, who for the next year at least w(;ro to 
con hict the goveriinient like their predecessors. ^The only 
(uie of the old Decemvirs re-elected was Appius Claudius! 
The Patricians, indeed, endeavoured to prevent even this, and 
to this end ho was himself apjiointed to preside at the new elec- 
tions ; for it was held inijiossible for a chief magistrate to return 
his own ^^»ie, when he was himself presiding. But Appius 
scorned preeeilents. He returned liimself as elected, together 
with nine others, men of no name, while two of the great 
Quinctian Gens who offered thomsolvos were rejected. 

Of the new Decemvirs, it is certain that three,* and it is pro- 

* Sp. Oppius, ('. Pa'tnl'ms, C. Duillius. 
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conduct. He informed them that they must relinquish all 
claims of sovei’eignty over Corinth, Argos, and Lacedai'mon^ — a 
doom which reduced the Acheean League nearly to the condition 
from which Aratus first raised it. The chiefs reported what 
they had heard to the Assembly. A furious burst of passion 
rose, which Diauis did not attempt to restrain. Orestes and the 
Romans hardly escaped personal violence. 

Orestes instantly returned to Rome ; and the Senate, pre- 
ferring diplomacy to force, sent a second Commission headed by 
Sext. Julius Ca'sar, with instructions to use gentle language, and 
merely to demand the surrender of those who had instigated 
the violent scenes lately enacted at Corinth. A contemptuous 
answer was returned, U2)on which Ca'sar returned to Rome, and 
the Senate declared war against the Acha'ans. 

§ 6. Metellus liopcd to win the glory of pacifying Gree(;e, as 
well as of conquering ^Macedonia. He sent some of his chief 
officers to endeavour to bring the Acha'ans to their senses. Bui 
their leaders were too fixr committed ; and at the bcgiimm|p5|^ 
146 B.c. Critolaus, a friend of Dia^us, who was General fd^^® 
year, advanced into Thessaly, and was joined by the Thebi^:S, 
always the inveterate enemies of Rome. Metellus had ^e|my 
heard that the xVchu'an war was to be conducted by L. Mummius, 
one of the new Consuls ; and, anxious to bring it to a close 
before he was superseded, he advanced rapidly with his army. 
On this the braggart chiefs of the Achooans retreated in all haste, 
not endeavouring to make a stand even at ThermopyLe. Their 
army dispersed almost without a blow. Metellus pushed on 
straight towar<ls the Isthmus. Thebes he found deserted by 
her inhabitants : misery and desolation appeared everywhere. 

§ 7. Difous prepared to defend Corinth. But popular terror 
had succeeded to p)opular passion ; few citizens would enlist 
under his banner : though ho emancipated a number of slaves, 
he could not muster more than 15,000 men. 

When Metellus was almost within sight of Corinth, Mummius 
landed oti"*^tho Isthmus with his legions, and assumed the 
command. The* Romans treated the enemy with so much 
contempt that one of their outjoosts was surprised ; and Hiatus, 
flushed with this small success, drew out his forces before the 
city. Mummius eageudy accepted the challenge, and the battle 
began. The xVchoean cavalry fled at the first onset ; the in- 
fantry was soon broken, and Diajus fled into one gate of Go- 
rin til and out of another without attempting further resistance. 
The Rorpans i^ight have entered’ the city that same day ; but 

^ing of the Acropolis, and suspecting treacheiy, 

and twenty-four hours elapsed before he 
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bable that live, were Plebeians. Appiiis, with the plebeian 
Oppius, held the judicial office, and remained in the city; and 
these two seem to have been regarded as the chiefs. The otlier 
six commanded the armies and discharged the duties previously 
assigned tr> the Qiuestors and H^dile.s. 

§ 11. The first Decemvirs had earned tlie re.s])oct and esteem 
of their fellow-citizens. 'I'he new Council of Ten deserved the 
hatred which has ever sijice cloven to tlieir name. A 2 )pia.s now 
threw oil' the mask which h« had so long worn, and jussiimcd his 
natural character — the same as had distinguished his sire and 
grandsife of unhai)i)y memory. He became an absolute despot. 
His brethriMi in the council offered no hindrance to his will : 
even the iilebeian Deccinvir.s, bribed by power, fell into his way 
of action and sup 2 )orted his tyranny. They each had twelve 
lictors, who carried fasces with the axes in them, the symbol of 
absolute ijower, as in tlic times of the Kings ; .so that it wa.s said, 
Home had now twelve Tarquins instead of one, and 120 armed 
lictors instead of 12. All freedom of speech ceased. 'I'he Senate 
Wivs seldom called together, d'lie loading men, Patricians and 
Plebeians, left the city, 'Ihc outward as[)ect of things wa.s that 
of ijerfect calm and peace ; but an oi^portunity only was want- 
ing for the discontent which was ^mouldering in all men’s 
hearts to break out and show itself. 

§ 12. I’>y the end of the year the Dccemvins had added two 
more Tablc.s to the Code, so that there were now Twelve Tables. 
But those two last were of a most opi>re.ssivc a^nd arbitrary kind, 
devoted chiefly to restore the ancient privilege.s of the patrician 
ca.ste. Of these 'fables we will S 2 >eak presently ; but hero it should 
be observed that they were made laws not by the vote of the 
People, but by tlic sim[)le edict of the Decemviis. 

§ 13. It was, no doubt, ex 2 )ected that the second Decemvirs 
also would have lield Comitiafor the election of succes.sors. But 
Appias and his colleagues showed no intention, and when the year 
came to a close they continued to hold office as if the}’ luid been 
re-elected. So firmly did their power seem to be established, that 
we hear not of any endeavour being made to induce them to 
re.sign. 

§ 14. In the coui so of this next year (449 B.c.), the border wars 
were renewed. Oji the north the Sabines, and the yEquians 
on the hoitli-east, invaded the Roman country at the same time. 
'! he lalbu' penotrut ',d as far .as Mount Algidus, as in 458 B.c., 
when tb • ' wtj.e routed by old Cincinnatus. 'I'hc Decemvirs 
jii’obably, like the Patrician Burgesses in former times, regarded 
tlu'se inroa>ls not without satisfaction ; for they turned away the 
mind of the peojde from tlieir sufferings at home. Yet from 
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took possession of his unresisting prey. But tho city was 
treated as if it had been taken by assault ; the men were put 
to tho sword, the women and children reserved to be sold by 
auction. All treasures, all pictures, all the works of the famous 
artists who had moulded b:!orinthian brass into effigies of living 
force and symmetry, were seized by tho Consul on behalf of the 
State ; then, at a given signal, hre was applied, and Corinth was 
reduced to a heap of ashes. 

§ 8. Mummius, a New Man, was distinguished liy the rude- 
ness rather than by the simplicity of an Italian boor, lie was 
not greedy, for he reserved little for himself; and when he 
died, his daughter found not enough left for her dowry ; but his 
abstinence seems to have proceeded from indifference rather than 
self-denial. He cared not for the works of Grecian art. He 
sufiered his soldiers to use one of the choicest works of the’ 
painter Aristides as a draff-board ; but when Attains offered 
him a large sum for the painting, he imagined it must be -a 
talisman, and ordered it to be sent to Home. Every one knows 
his speech to the seairlen who contracted to cany the statues 
aiid pictures of Corinth to Rome. If they lost or damaged 
thorn,” he said, “ they must replace them with others of equal 
value.” 

§ 9. In the autumn ten Commissioners arrived, as usual, with 
draughts of Decrees for settling the future condition of IMacedon 
and Greece. Pol^’bius, who had returned from witnessing the 
conflagration of Carthage just in time to behold that of Corinth, 
bad the melancholy satisfaction of being called to their coun- 
sels,— a favour which he owed to tho influence of Scipio. A 
wretched sycophant proposed to the Commissioners to destroy 
the statues of Aratus and Philopcomen ; but Polybius prevented 
this dishonour by showing that these eminent men Had always 
endeavoured to keep peace with Rome. At the same time he 
declined to accept any part of the confiscated property of Diajus. 
Politically he was able to reiider important services. All Greece ■ 
south of Macedonia and E[)irus was formed into a Roman Pro- ■ 
Vince UMder the name of x\chaia. The old republican govern- 
ments of the various communities were abolished, and tho coii- ‘ 
stitutioif of each assimilated to that of tho municii^al cities of 
Italy. Polybius was left in Greece to settle tJiese new con- 
stitutions, and to adjust them to tho circumstances and wants of 
each place. His grateful countrymen raised a statue to his 
mnour by the side of tlxeir old heroes, and placed an inscription 
on the^ pedestal, which declared that, if Greece had follow^od 
bis advice, she would not have fallen. 

Such was the issue of tho last struggle for Grecian liberty. It 
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those very wars sprung the events which overturned their power 
and destroyed theuiselvcs. 

'Fwo armies wt;re levied, one to check the- Saldncs, the other 
to oppose the /Erpiiaus, and those were coinmanded by the six 
military Decemvirs. Ap[>ius and Oppius remained to administer 
aflairs at home. But there was no spirit in tlie armies. Botli 
were defeated ; and that which was opposed to the yl]quians 
was compelled to take refuge within the walls of 'I'usculum. 

'I hen followed two events, which are preserved in well-known 
legends, and wliicii give the ]»opular narrative of the manner in 
which the i)ow'cr of the Decemvirs was overthrown. 

^ 15. Legend of Site •! us Uentatus. — In the army sent against 
the Sabines, Sicciiis Dentatus was known as the bravest man. 
lie was then serving as a centnrion ; he had fought in 120 
battles ; ho had slain eight champions in single combat ; had 
saved the lives of fourteen citizens ; had received forty wounds, 
all in front ; had followed in nine triumphal processions ; and 
had won crowns and decorations without number. This gallant 
veteiun had taken an active part in the civil contests between 
the two orders, aiuj was now sns[)ected by the Decemvirs 
commamlii»g the Sabine army, of plotting against them. Ac- 
cordingly, tluiv determined to get rid of him ; and for this end 
they sent him out, as if to reconnoitre, with a party of soldiers, 
who were secretly instructed to murder him. Having discovered 
their design, he set his back against a rock, and resolved to sell 
his life dear. More than one of his assailants fell, and the rest 
stood at bay around him, not venturing to come within sword's 
length ; when one wretch climbed up the rock behind and 
crushed the brave old uiau with a massive stone. But the man- 
ner of his death could not bo kept hidden from the army ; and 
the generals only prevented an outbreak by honouring him with 
a magnificent funeral. 

Such was the state of things in the ?abino army. 

§ 16. Legend of Virginia — 'I'lie other army had a still grosser 
outrage to complain of. In this, also, there was a notable 
centurion, Virginius by name, ills daughter Virginia, just ripen- 
ing into womanhood, beautiful as the day, was betrothed to L. 
Icilius, the 'I’ribune who had carried the law for allotting the 
Aventinc Hill to the I'le-beians. Appius Claudius, the Decemvir, 
saw her and lusted to make he:- his own. And with this view, 
he ordered one of his clients, M. Claudius by name, to lay hands 
upon her as she was going to her school in tlie Forum, and to 
ckim her as his slave. The man did so ; and when the cries of 
her nurse brought a crowd round thorn, M. Claudius insisted 
on taking her before the Decemvir, in order (as he said) to have 
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was coiuliicted Ly luiworthy men, and was unworthy of the name 
it bore. Polybius had always opposed attempts at useless and 
destructive insurrection. He considered it happy for (1 recce 
that one battle and the ruin of one city consummated her fViH. 
Indeed it was a proverb of the day that Greece was saved by 
her speedy hill,” 

§ 10. Tlie ten Commissioners i)assed northwards into Mace- 
donia, and fbrmed that country, in conjunction with Epirus, into 
another Province, with institutions for municipal government 
ir^imh the same as those which had been established in Greece. 

J^iprobable that Illyria also was constituted as a Province at 
the^^Stee time. 

§ 11. Me tell us and IMummius both retunied to Pome before 
tile close of 140 B.C., and were honoured with trium]ihs not long 
after Scipio had carried the spoils of Carthage in procession to 
the Capitol. In memory of tlndr res|)ective services, JMetellus 
was afterwards known b\' the name of Macedonicus, while 
Mummius, who appears to Inive liad no third name of his ovui, 
was not ashamed to as.sume the title of Achaiciis. 
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the case fairly tried. Her friends consented ; and no sooner had 
Appiiis h(?ard the matter, than ho gave judgment that tlii' 
maiden sliould he delivered up to the claimant, wiio sliould he 
l)Ound to produce her in ca.se her alleged fixtluir apj)eared b) gain- 
say the claim. Now thi.s judgment was directly against one of 
the laws of tin; Twtdve 'Fahles, which Appius himself had fi-amcd : 
for therein it was })rovided, that Jiny person being at freedom 
should continue free, till it was proved that such person was a 
slave. Tcilius, therefore, with Numitorius the uncle of the 
maiden, boldly argued against the legality of the judgnuait ; and 
at length Appius, f'aring a tumult, agreed to leave the girl in 
their hands, on condition of their giving bail to l)ring lier i:)e- 
fore him next morning; and then, if Virginiiis did not ai>pear, 
he would at once (lui said) give her u]> to her [)nd.ended master. 
'I'o this Tcilius consented ; but he delayed giving l)ail, imdending 
that he could not procure it readily ; and in tlie meantime he; 
sent off a secret nu^ssage; to tlie camp on Algidiis, t(» inform Vir- 
ginius of what had hai)p{*ned. As soon as the hail was given, 
Appius alsosent a me.ssage to the Decemvirs in command of that 
army, ordering them to refuse leave of }d>sence to Virginiiis. 
But when this last message arrived, Virginiiis was already half- 
way on his road to Home; for the distance was not more than 
twenty miles, and ho had started at nightfall. 

Next morning early, Virginiiis entered tin; Fonim leading his 
daughter liy the hand, both clad in mean attire. A great num- 
ber of friends and matrons attended bim ; and lie went about 
among the people, entreating them to support him against the 
tyranny of A[ipius. So when Appius came to take his place on 
the jadgineiit-s(;at, lie found the Forum full of [leople, all friendly 
to Virginiiis and his cause. But he inherited tlie boldness as 
well as the vices of his sires, and though he saw V’^irginiiis stand- 
ing there, ready to prove that he was the maiden’s father, he at 
once gave judgment against his own law, that Virginia should 
be given up to M. Claudius, till it should be proved that 
she was fret?.* '^fhe wretch came up to seize her, and the 
lictors kept the people from him. Virginiiis, now despairing of 
deliverance^ heggid Appius to allow^ him to ask the maiden wlie- 
thor she Wre indeed his daughter or no. “If,” said he, “1 
find I am/iiot her father, I shall bear her loss the ligliter.” Un- 
der this pretence he drew her aside to a spot upon the northern 
side di I he Ferum ^afterwards called the Novie ^raVjerna!),t and 
* This was cniled rindirins in servitutem dare. Vindex was the legal term 
or claiiuni't ; tniulinite. was the claim to poa^hsion. The ojiposite jiidgmcfit 
vas mnd'i.iift in Hhrrintcm dare. The person wlio claimed anotlier as slave or 
ree was said (merere aliqacm in servitutemf or in lihertatem. 
t iSee Chapt, iii. § II. * 
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hero, Hnatcliing up a knife from a hutelier’s stall, he crhid; “In 
this way only can 1 keep tliee free — and so saying, stabbed lier 
to the heart. Then he turned to the tribunal and said: “On 
thee, Appius, and on thy head be this blood.” Apjiius cried out 
to seize “the murderer but the crowd made way for Virginius, 
and he passed through them holding up the bloody knife, and 
went out at the gate and made straight for the army. There, 
when the solditus liad lieard his tale, they at once al)andoned 
tlieir d(!cemviral generals, and marched to Rome. Ihey were 
soon followed by the other army from the Sabine frontier ; lor 
to them Icilius had gone, and Nnmitorius ; and they found will- 
ing oars among men wlio were already enraged by the murder of 
old Siccius Dentatus. So the two armies joined their banners, 
elected new generals, and encamped upon the Aventine Hill, the 
quarter of the Idebeiaiis. 

Meantime, the peoi)le at homo had n.sen again.st Appius ; and, 
after driving him from the Forum, they joined their armed fellow- 
eitizen.s upon the Aventine. 'fhero the whole body of the com- 
mons, arniotl and unarmed, hung like a dark cloud ready to burst 
U[)un the city. 

§ 17. Whatever may bo the truth of the legends of Siccius and 
Virginia, there can bo no doubt that the conduct of the Decem- 
virs had brought matters to tlie verge of civil war. At this 
juncture the Senate met ; and the moderate party so far pre- 
vailed as to scud their own leaders, M. Horatius Bai’batiis and L. 
Valerius Potitus, to negotiate witli the insurgents, 'i'he Plebeians 
were ready to listen to tlie voices of these men ; for they re- 
membered that the Consuls of the first year of the Republic, 
when the Patrician P>urgessos Avere friends to the I’lebeians, 
Were named Valerius and Horatius ; and so tliey api)ointed M. 
Diiiilius, a former 'i'ribune, to bo tlieir spokesman. Rut no good 
came of it. And Ihiillius persuaded the Plebeians to leave the 
city, and ojice im>re to occupy the Sacred !Mount. 

Then remenibrances of the great Seces.sion came back upon 
the minds of the Patrioiaiis : and the Senate, ohserviug the 
calm and resoluti? bearing of the plebeian leaders, compelhHl the 
Decemvirs to resign, and sent hack Valerius and Horatius te 
negotiate anoAV. 

§ 18. The leaders uf the Plol>eians demanded; — 1st, That tht 
Tribuneship should be restoied, and the (Jomitia Tributa rccog 
iiised. 2mlly, Tlia,t a rigid of :q)peal to the I’eople against tlu 
pOAver of the supreme magi Irate should be secured. Srdl} 
T*liat full indemnity should be granted to the moA^ers am 
promoters of the late Secession. 4th]3', That the Decemvir 
should be burnt alive. 
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ment resolved openly to oppose the encroachments of Masi- 
nissa. It was at this time that Cato, now eighty-four years 
of age, was seized by a sort of fanatic desire for the destruc- 
tion of Carthage. So long as the hateful rival flourished, he 
contended there could be no safety for Rome. Scipio Nasica, 
who for his prudence and sagacity had received the name of 
Corculum, opposed this opinion with all his eloquence, and so 
far prevailed that before declaring war a Commission was sent 
to Africa, headed by Cato himself, with full powers to settle 
all disputes between Carthage and Masinissa, The Commis- 
sioners began by requiring tliat both parties should enter into a 
bond to submit absolutely to their decisions. Masinissa of course 
consented ; but the Cartliaginians naturally dtimurred to throw 
themselves on the mercy of Cato, and the Commissioners returned 
to Rome. Once more Cato rose in the Senate, and gave a glow- 
ing description of the power and wealth of Carthage. Unfolding 
his gown, he produced some giant figs, which he held up, and 
said, “These figs grow but three days’ sail from Rome. Every 
speech,” he added, “ which I make in tliis house shall finish 
with the words, — ^ my opinion is, that Carthage mifM he dedroyed^^ 
— ddenda est Carthago^ From that day the doom of Carthage 
was fixed. 

§ 3. An opportunity soon offered for interference (150 
The banished oligarchy sought the aid of Masinissa, and t^^ 
Chief promptly led a large army into the territory of Cai:thage. 
The new Government had levied a considerable force, which th|jy 
put under the command of an officer named Hasdrubal. It was 
not long before a battle was fought, in which the Numidians 
won the day. It happened that young Scipio had just then 
been sent by Lucullus from Spain to obtain a supply of elephants 
from Masinissa; and he was a spectator of the battle fromfa 
neighbouring eminence, — “ a sight,” as he told Polybius, “ that, 
no one had enjoyed since the time when Jupiter looked down 
from Ida uppn the battle of the Greeks and Trojans.” It must 
have been a remarkable sight to behold old Masinissa, then 
past ninety years of age, charge like a boy of nineteen at the 
head of his wild Numidian horse. 

Masinissa soon reduced the army of the enemy to such straits 
that the Government of Carthage was compelled to yield. 
The j'opular party was once more deprived of power ; and the 
wealthy merchants, who now recovered the government, pre- 
.pared to make submission to the Senate. They proclaimed Has- 
drubal and the leaders of the war party guilty of high treason, 
af|l^ sent envoys to Rome with humble apologies ; but they were 
too late» $ho Consuls elect for the year 149 b.c., L. Censoriiius 
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Of these deu lands the deputies of the Senate agreed to the 
three first : hut the fourth, tliey said, was unworthy of a free 
people ; it was a piece of tyranny, as bad as any of tlie worst 
acts of tlic late government ; and it was needless, because any 
one who had reason of complaint against the late Decemvirs 
might proceed against them according to law. Tlie Plebeians 
listened to these words of wisdom, anil withdrew their .savage 
demand. The other tliroe were confirmed by the Fathers, and the 
Plebeians returned to their quarters on the Aventine. Here 
they held an Assembly according to their '] ribes, in which tlie 
Pontifex ^faximus x>resided ;* and they now for the first time 
elected Ten 'I'ribunes — first Virginins, Numitorius, and Icilfiis, 
then Duilliiis and six others : so full were their minds of the 
wrong done to the daughter of Virginius ; so entirely was it the 
blood of young Virginia that overthrew the Decemvirs, even as 
that of Lucretia had driven out the Tar(|uins, 

§ 19. The Plebeians had now returned to the city, headed by 
their ten Tribunes, a number which was never again altered so 
long as the tribunate continued in existence. It remained for 
the Patricians to redeem the pledges given by their agents 
Valerius and TIoratius, on the other demands of the plebeian 
leaders. 

The first thing to settle was the election of the supreme magis- 
trates. Tlie Decemvirs had fallen, and the state was without 
any executive government. 

It hiis been supposed, as we have above said, that the govern- 
ment of the Decemvirs was intended to be perjudnal. The 
Patricians gave u]) their Consuls, and the Jdebeiaiis their 
Tribunes, on condition^tliat each order was to bo admitted to an 
equal share in tlie new deccmViral college. Dot the Tribunes 
were now restored in augmented number, and it was but natural 
that the Patricians should insist on again occupying all placets in 
the supreme magistracy. By common consent, as it would seem, 
the Comitia of the Centuries met, and elected to the consulate 
the two Patricians who had shown themselves the friends of both 
Orders — L. Valerius Potitus. and M. Horatiiis Barbatus. 

Properly speaking, these were the first Consuj.s, though (in 
accordance with common custom) this name has been used to 
designate the .supreme magi.strates from the beginning of the 
Bopublio. But we are told by the Roman histprians that before 
tlie yfia* 449 b.c. ihese officers were known by the name of 

* Usually, tlie Tiibunes themselves' condueted the business of the Comitf^ 
Tributa. Hut at present then* were no Tribunes. The presence of the Chief 
Pontiff, although a Patrician, would give a peculiar force to the restoration of 
the le<jes sacratw of the tribi^ate. 
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and M.ManiUus, began to hold their levies before the Carthad- 
nian erivoys arrived. The latter knew not well how to act, but 
at length resolved to place Carthage and all her possessions at the 
absolute disposal of the Senate. It was answered that they 
md done well. The Fathers pledged their word that Carthage 
shoidd be left free if 300 of the noblest youth.s were sent as 
hostages to meet the Con.suls at Lilybieum ; from them the 
Government .shourd learn the further commands of the Senate. 

§ 4. he Carthaginian Government complied with the demand 
not without secret alarm as to what these “further commands’’ 
might be. A heart-rending scene ensued when the 300 hostages 
were torn from their parents’ arms. At Lilybaoum the Consuls 
leceived these pledges of submission, coldly signifying that they 
should land their a.my in Africa within a few days, and would then 
declare the will of the Senate. Accordingly the poor hoys were 
.sent to Rome, and the fleet anchored in the harbour of Utica 
win e the legions took up their quarters in the old camp of Scinio 
at the memth of the Hagradius. Here another deputation from the 
trembling Government of Carthage appeared before the Consuls 
w 10 received them sitting on their chairs of state, with their 
ofheers around them, and the army drawn out in order. The 
< oputies recapitulated the acts of submis-sion which Carthage had 
made, and humbly asked what more could be required. Censo- 
rmus replied, that,- “as Carthage was now under the protection 
of Rome, tliey would no longer have occasion to engage in war ; 
hey must therefore give up all their arms aud engines without 
reserve.^ 'j'his hard condition also was accepted. The force 
o the City may be in some measure estimated from the fact 
that aio, 000 stand of arms and 2(KtO catapults were delivered up 
to bcipio Nasica. who conveyed them to tlie Roman camp fol- 
owed by the chiefs of the Government, who imagined that they 
had drained the cup of humiliation to the dregs. They were 
grievously mistaken. The Consuls thought that the City w-as 
now wliolly disabled, and they let drop the mask. Censorinus 
calmly informed the unhappy men, that “ so long as they iios- 
■ essed a fortified city near the sea, Rome could not feel sure of ! 
heir submission : therefore it was the will of the Senate that 
icy must remove to some point ten miles distant from the 
coast : Carthage must he rkstroyed." On hearing their final doom 
no w-retched Carthaginians M stupefied to the ground ; and 
en they found utterance, broke into passionate exclamations 

sil™” ^“ted -in stem, 

^ence till these paro.xysms were past; and when the miserable 

li»u *’®Frosented, in terms of penitent humility, “ that the Senate 
l>ad guaranteed the freedom of -Carthage, thft such a meas^e 
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PRiETORS.* Strictly, therefore, Valerius and Horatius were the 
first Consuls. 

§ 20. As soon as they were installed in office they proceeded 
to redeem the pledges they had given to the plebeian leatlers by 
bringing forward certain popular laws, whi<;h from them are com- 
monly called the VAiiEiuo-IIoRATiAN Laws. 

(1.) First, they solemnly renewed the old law of Valerius Pop- 
licola, by which it was provided that every Roman citizen should 
have an Ap[)cal to the People against the power of the supremo 
magistrate. ^I his had been sanctioned by the Ten Tables of the 
Dectnnvirs, and some remarks on the nature of the right will 
be tpnnd in the next chapter. Jt must here be noticed that pro- 
bably the l’eo])le ” designated in the old law of Poplicola was the 
xAssembly of Patrician Eurgesses, wdiercas now it meant the 
general Assembly of the Centuries. 

'Po the law as proposed by the Consuls, the ']*ribiine Dnillius 
added the terrible ])onaIby already iiillicted on nnie 4'ribnnes, and 
tineatened to the Decemvirs that “whoso transgressed it should 
be burnt !ilivc.”t 

(2.) Sc^condly, it was enacted that the Assembly of the 'I'ribe.s 
should rei’.iuve legislative power, and their measures should, like 
the laws passed at the (Jenturiatc Comitia, have authority over 
tli(! vyholo body of citizens — Patricians and Plebeians. Ilitheft<» 
the or i-e'solutions of the Plebs, had been made merely 

fer regulating their own affairs, and had not the force of law. 
lleneeforth they became laws binding on all the body Politic X 
We shall have occasion to return to this subject hereafter. At 
l)rosont it will be enough to note that, as will appear fi-om our 
ivvicw of the law’s of the Twelve Tables^ the Decemvirs had 
included in the; plebeian or local 'fribes the I’atrieians and their 
(Jlieiits ; so that the claim of the Comitia "^l ribiita to obtain legis- 
lative authority wixs no exclusive privilege confcrre<l on the 
Plebeians. 

' § 21. The second of these laws soon showed itself in oi)eratioij. 

It will be remembered that two armies had heeii sent by the 
Decemvirs to meet the Sabines and the /hkiiiians in the field. 
Wlien these armies marched to- Home to take vengeance upon 

* See biv. iii. 5+. 'fbey were csvlled Prictors in the Laws of the XIT. Tabl«>s 
(Pliii., I/ist. Nat. xviii. 3). The deiivation of co)isulnni\ onisidere is evidentlv 
the same, namely the pa’j.K»sition f'ww or con, implying jotnt dcliht’raU<m and 
common action. Xiebuhr compar«« it to fircpsid from pr<x^ eonil from ex. 

t Zmraf Diodor, 25. Livy (iii. 55) says that the 

offenders were “ to be scourged and lifdieadod.** But the practice of burning 
seejift at that time to have been the last penalty. 

X The terms of the enactment, as given by Livy, are : — “ Ut quod trihutiin 
plchea jiLssisset, popitlum toneret.” 

ROME. . G 
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must destroy this freedom by destroying her commerce and her 
means of subsistence,” Consorinus replied, with the same cold 
brevity as before, that “ the guarantee of the Senate referred to 
the people of Carthage, not to her houses. In short, the will of 
the Senate was as he had declared it : it must be done, and done 
quickly.^’ 

§ 5. The envoys, being alsothe chiefs of the Government, feared to 
carry back these ill-oniened commands. Some of them absconded ; 
the rest approached the city, and found every avenue lined with 
people eager to learn their destiii}''. They spoke no word, but 
their downcast looks and gloomy silence proclaimed them mes- 
sengers of evil. Tlie crowd followed to the Council-chamber, 
where they delivered their report with closed doors. A cry of 
horror burst from the assembled Councillors, and the crowd, im- 
patient of delay, broke open the doors, and demanded to know the 
fatal news. It was impossible to conceal the truth. The ])opular 
fury knew no bounds. The members of the Government who had 
made i^lnission to Rome were obliged ‘to flee for tlunr IWes. 
All Italians found within the city were massacred. Once more 
the popular party seized the government ; and the residue of the 
Council voted to defend themselves to the uttermost, rather than 
die file lingering death to which the Romans had condemned 
them. Hasdrubal, lately proclaimed a* traitor, had levied a force 
of 20,000 men, with wliom ho was ^^hiiidering the territory of 
Carthage on his own account : he was now invit('d to become 
the General of the Republic. Another llasdi'ubal, a kinsman 
of Masinissa, was invested with command within tlie city. A 
message was sent to the Consuls, requesting an armistice of 
thirty days, in order to send an embassy to Rome : this was re- 
fused. llesjiair gave unnatural courage. The temjiles and public 
buildings wore converted into workshojis ; men and women 
■\vorked day and night manufacturing arms; every day 100 
shields were turned out, 300 swords, 500 pikes and javelins, 1000 
catapult-bolts. The women cut off their long hair to be twisted 
into strings for the new catapults. Corn was assiduously col- 
lected from every (quarter. 

§ fl. The Consuls, who were men of the Forum rather than 
the Camp, were not a little disappointed at this turn of aftairs. 
They dallied for a time, hoping that on refle.xion the Carthagi- 
nians would give \ip all thoughts of* an armed defence. The 
conduct of Masinissa contributed to their irresolution. The 
.wily olu chief had no mind that, aftei; Carthage had been 
i/eakened by his arms, Rome should come in and take the 
lion s ahare. At first the Consuls had not thought it necessary 
to for his cooperation : it isf plain 



that they expected to take 
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Appiiis and his colleagues, Mie enem^^ was left to pursue their 
ravages unchecked, except by tlie iiatins and llernicaiis. The 
now (Consuls now held a levy. Xaiucs were willingly given in, 
and they were soon ready to take tlie field at the heail of men 
devotiMl h) them for their good services. Victories were gained ; 
but when Valeiius and Iloratius returned at tlie head of tlieir 
tiMops, and halted in the Caminis Alartius (according to custom), 
that they might cntei* the city in triumphal jirocession, the 
Senate refused them this honour. Upon this, L. Icilius, 'I’libunc 
of the riel)S, obtaineil a vote from the jieople assembled in their 
^fribes, by whicJi it was ordained that the friends of the IMcbs 
should enjoy theii’ triimii>h in dvispite of senatorial ill-will ; ,and 
the Senate saw themselves compelled to give way. 

§ 22. JMeaiiwhile the Decemvirs luul been left personally unmo- 
lested ; but Virginiiis, now a 'rribiine, singled out Appius as the 
chief oftender, and impeached him. The proud ratrician scorned 
submission, and de.sccnded into the forum, surroundeil by a 
crowd of young men of his own order. Virginiiis ordered him 
to be arrested, and refused to hold him to bail unless lie could 
prove “that he had not assigned Virginia into bondage till she 
was proved free.” This was impossible, and he was thrown into 
prison to await his trial before the ivssembled peopli\ But to 
such degradation he could not stoop ; and, like his father, hp jnit 
an end to his own life in prison. 

Then Sp. Oppius, the cliief among the Tlebeian Decemvirs, the 
friend and imitator* of Ap[>ius the Tatrician, was accused by 
Numitorius, and executed. The goods of both were confiscated 
to the state (piiblicata sunt). But when some of the plebeian 
leaders would have ^one on to imjieach tbe other Deeennirs, 
then if. Duilliiis, the Tribune, came forward, and by his power 
of veto stayed all further proceedings. “ Kn'ougli had been done,” 
he said, “to vindicate justice and uphold freedom. Further 
punishments w'ould bear the semblance of revenge, and make it 
still more difficult to reconcile the two orders.” Ilajijiy is the 
people which has leaders who in the heat and tumult of triumph 
can gain even greater honours by moderation, than by tlie firm- 
ness displayed in the conduct of the struggle ! 

§ 23. In all these proceedings no security had yet been taken 
for the election of Consuls more favourable to plebeian claims. 
The jate refusal of the Senate to authorise the triumph of Vale- 
rius and Horivt:u‘ and the zeal of the young Batriciaus to obtain 
the a: <p.iittai of Appius, were not encouraging signs for future 
peace. T’hojnore ardent of the plebeian leaders, therefore, jpro- 
po.sed that the Consuls and 'I’ribunes now in office should be con- 
tinued without re-elAction for the succeedincr vear. But. with 
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the city without stroke of sword. But now the case was altered, 
and when they applied to Masinissa, he hung back. 

§ 7. When it became clear that Carthage must be formally 
besieged, the Consuls still no doubt expected an easy triumph ; 
but the defence that followed was one of the most heroic that 
the world has seen. In order to understand its details, it will bo 
necessary to describe briefly the site of Carthage. 



A Inner Port. 

B Outer Port. 

C Supposert Outlet to Sea. 

D Seipio’s Mole, 

E New Outlet cut by CnrtlmginiunB. 

F Cotlion. 

G Forum and Temple of Apollo. 

H Temple of Faculajiiua. 
i Roman Lines. 

K ) 

j- Remains of Roman Cisterns, Temples, Ac. 
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GO r TYRIAH CARTHAGE. 


Tyrian Carthage (as it may bo called, to distinguish it from the 
later Roman Colony) stood on a peninsula which was joined to 
the mainland of Tunis by an isthmus. The city itself measured 
about twenty-three miles round, but did not occupy the whole 
peninsula, d'he jiortion occu})ied by the city seems to have 
oeen the northern end;^ the southern part being a suburb, 
called Megara,, cliiefiy occupied by gardens. The city itself was 
ivided into two quarters, — the Citadel, which was called Bosra, 
and Cothon, or the harbour-quarter. It appears almost certain 

th is inferred from tlie fact that tlie Roman remains now e:5:i sting, near 

e - rabic village of El ulersa, occupy the sont/icru part. But, as Scipio pro- 
ounceda curse on the site of Tyrian Carthage, it is no less certain that the 
an avoided this site : indeed Appian e.xpressly asserts it. The 

^ formed upon this hypothesis. ]\Iost writers suppose that 
yi'ian and Roman Carthage were ide: ticaJ, 
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the moderation that had marked all their proceedings, the Consuls 
declined this honour for themselves ; ahd Diiillius the Tribune, 
on his part, declared that he would not receive any votes ten- 
dered for reappointing himself or any of his present colleagues. 
But many of the Plebeians persisted in voting in this sense ; and 
in conso(pience only five of the new candidates obtained votes 
sufficient for their election. These five then chose other five 
to comjdete the College of Ten.* 

Thus closed the remarkable year in which the Decemvirs 
were overthrown, and a new beginning of independence made for 
the commonalty of Rome. But before we continue our narrative, 
it will be proper to add a chapter upon the fiimous code of laws 
left behind by the Decemvirs ; for though they were passed 
away, and their government was forgotten, tlicir laws endured for 
many ages. 

* This was called cooptath : sec Cliapt. xxiv. § 3. One of the Tribunes now 
elected, L. Treboiiius, introduced a law by whi(?h it was enacted that here- 
after the (doction of the Tribunes should be kept open till all ten received the 
due number of votes. 



Coin of P. Porcius Lajca, author of the Law of Appeal. 
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that the harbours, two in number, lay on the north side of the 
isthmus, and are to bo identified not with the shallow lake now 

Sf Th '''**^* northern 

side-. ho outermost was the merchants’ harbour, protected 

trom the sea by a broad pier or mole, and furnished with a 
.spacious quay. Inside thi.s, and .so much in the lieart of the 
city as to be concealed from the view of the outer haven, lay the 
harbour of the navy. In its centre was a small island. Both 

of Wti T-^ surrounded by doclis for tlie reception 

of 220 ships, all furnished with Ionic columns, so as to give the 
whole the aiipearanco of stately colonnades. The admiral resided 
m the island The entrance of thi.s ba.sin wa.s only 70 feet broad, 
nd wa.s kept clo.sed by strong cliaims drawn across it. T'ho cita- 
del wa.s of course the highe.st and strongest part of the city. It 
measured about two mile.s round ; and on the side towards the 
mim wa.s defended by three walls, each 30 cubits high and 
consisting of two storios, flanked at intervals by tower.s rising 
•mo above the wall. Along thc.se walk were stalk for 

A) elephants aii^d 4000 horse, witli barracks for 20,000 man. 
Ihe suburb of Megara wa,s defended by a comparatively feeble 
i e natiirall.v defensible. 

Ihe Consuls divided their army; Maniliu.s a.s,saultii4 the 
triple wall abutting on the i.sthmu.s, Ceiisorinus direotw his 

ski D r iTn city wall seemed.least 

“■ * •'‘■i tbcir a.ssault.s were gallantly repelled. The season 

as passing, and the hot weather caused the army to suffer greatly. 
Censorinus retimied home to hold the Comitia ; and the army, 
oonimanded by Manihu.s, was only saved from Hasdrubars assaults 
by bcipio, who was serving under the Consul. 

§9. The Senate began to repent of having neglected Alasi- 
nissa, and sent ambassadora to beg for his assistance. But the 
before they arrived. His character will have 
. h wn Itself sufficiently from the facts already mentioned. He 
showed no scruples m acquiring territory ; but it must bo added 
18 credit, that he did much towards humanising the wild 
turned many uncultivated tracts 
ito fruitful field.s In following years Italy imported much of her 
corn from these districts. . 

3 nubierons offspring only^reo were legitimate. On lii.s 

f ^ ^cipio, tfjf whom he attached as the 

! f Africanus, and loft the settlement of the succcs- 

jjment. ^cipio gave the scej^tre to Micipsa, the 
second, was to be General ; the adminis- 
r committed to the youngest, Mastanarbal. 

.gplossa jiQimed the Romans at the head of a body of troops j and 
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CHAPTER XT. 

True COOK OF TIIK TWELVE TAIJI.ES. 

§ 1. Few rrmrn’iis of thf* XFl Tables. § 2. Diflerence of cltaracier in tlio first 
X and last J1 'fables. § 15. Polilieal ordinances of the X Tables. §4. 
Laws for protection of Person and Property. § r>. Iniipiitoits provisions of 
(lie I! Tables. § (>. Advantages resulting from tlie (Vale to tbe Plebeians, 

§ 1. The Twelve Tables Avere considered as the foundation of all 
law,* and (Xcero always mentions them with the utmost leve- 
reiiee. But only fragments remain, and those who have bestowed 
the greatest lat'our in examining these can give but an imperfect 
account of tlndr original form and contents. 

§ ' 2 . It is ])robabje tliat the ])nrpose of Terentilius and his 
followers, in urging the framing of a Code of laws, was to establish 
an equality of. rights for both orders— Patricians and Plebeians, 
Lords and Commons. Now it will be seen in the'Tollowiiig sliort 
statement that some laws liad a contrary effect, and tended to 
widen the breach. 'Ihese unerpial laws were believed by tbe 
ancients to belong to the Two last Tables, whicb were enacted by 
the second Decemvirs, ami whicb were unduly hivourablo to the 
extreme patrician party, while the 'Pen Tables of tlie first Decem- 
virs were just and eq\ial for all.f 
§ 3. We will first review the political ordinances of these Ten 
Tables, by which the first Decemvirs sought to establish equality 
between the Orders. ^ 

(1.) It has heeii already stated that they (livided the sii])rome 
authority. All tlie old offices were, for the time at least, abro- 
gated ; and the state was to be governed by a Council of ten, 
consisting of fi^e I^atricians and five Plebeians. 'This reasonabh; . 
rule fell to the ground wlieii tlie Decern v irate was abolished; and 
hence the contentions between the Orders were rene^'id (as we 
shall sec) with great virulence. 

(2.) Tire Patri^jians and their Clients were now probably first 
included in the I'lebeian Tribes ; and when wx* speak of Clients, 
we lufist now comprehend also the Freedinen {Uhvrti}ti),\ who 

* fJvy (iii. IJij can them “funs omnis piihlici priv.Tlique juris.” 
t Cit .Mo de Hepublind, ii. 37. So Appiu.s boasts at tbe close of tlie lir.sl 
d^fcemvirate— “ se . . omnia jura summi.s infimisque aequasse.” Liv. iii. .'54, \ 

J They were called libertini absolutely, but liherti in reference to*tlieir 
patron. Tiius Tiro was Cicero’s UbertuSt but when spoken of simply bo w.-is 
.'I Ubertinm. 
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thus freed the Consul from the fear of seeing the Numidians take 
part with Carthage. 

§ 10 . Before the winter set in, Ilamilcar ITiamajas, commander 
of the cavalry, the terror of the Roman foraging parties, filing 
that the Numidians had joined Rome, determined to make a 
merit of timely submission to Rome ; and Manilius was overjoyed 
to see this redoubted foe ride into camp in company with Scipio, 
followed by a squadron of African horse. Tidings now came that 
L. Calpurnius Piso, Consul for the next year, was on his way to 
supersede him ; and Manilius sent off Scipio, with Phammas as a 
trophy of success, to Rome. 'J'ho army escorted their favourite 
officer to the coast, and prayed him to come back as Consul ; for 
all were persuaded that none but a Scipio was destined to take 
Carthage. '1 he Senate received Scipio with high distinction, 
and rewarded the traitor Phammas with splendid presents. His 
desertion was the only piece of success which two Consuls and a 
great army had won in a whole campaign. 

§ 11 . lliD next year (148 b.c.) passed still less pros 2 )erousIy. 
Piso did not attempt to assault the city, but employed his fleet 
and army in buccaneering expeditions along the coast, discon- 
tent a 7 id disorder spread amongst the soldiery ; and the Consul 
went early into winter-quarters at Utica. Meantime the spirits 
of the Carthaginians rose. Tlieir bitter enemy, old Cato, had just 
died, at the age of 80 . Bithyas, a Numidian chief, deserted from 
Golossa with a large body of cavalry. The Numidian Ilasdrubal, 
who commanded the garrison, being suspected of intriguing with 
bis cousin Golossa, was put to death, and the other Hasdrubal 
took command in the city. News also arrived of the Macedonian 
'^’ar ; and it was hoj^ed that the Romans might be altogether 
baffied. 

§ 12. Meanwhile discontent rose high at Rome. Both Senate 
and People had expected to reap a rich booty at Carthage with 
little trouble, and the faiu6ans who had disappointed them could 
bardly appear in public. It was well known that Scipio wasNthe 
darling of the army. Old Cato had said of him, in a line of 
Homer, that 


Only he has living force, the rest are fleeting shades.” * 

The People clamoured for his election as Consul, though by the 
box Annalis he was not eligible, for he was but thirty-eight years 
of age, and was now a candidate for the H^dileship. He was, 
oweyer, elected Consul at the Comitia ; and the Senate yielded. 
§ 13. Early in the next year (1,47 n.c.) Scipio set sail for Utica 


^’ 0 $ vi^vuTOit, ffxia) Hoin. Od, xi. 10 ; 1 

ows that the old mfln liad made pvogi ..ss in his late lore. 
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were a large and increasing class.* Further, the three old Patri- 
cian Tribes now, or before this, bccaiue obsolete ; and hcncefoi’th 
a Patrician was known not as a Rjimnian, a Titian, (a* a Lncerian, 
blit as a Burgess of the Pollian, l*apirian, or some other local 
Tribe. The term Populus Romaiius, which (a.s before remarked) 
had I >0011 a[)plicablo in some measure to the united body of Patri- 
cians and Plebeians since the time when both Orders were com- 
prehended in the (Jomitia of the Centuries, was now more ])ro- 
[>erly and strictly so used,— though the time of their pertect 
union was yet to come, 

(.3.) In consecpience of this or<liiianco a great alteration fol- 
lowed both ill the Comitia’ Ceiituriata and in tlie Comitia Tri- 
buta ; but as these alterations were rather future conseipiences 
of the last-iuciitioiied ordinance, than a distinct ordinance of the 
Decemvirs, it will hh more convenient to notice them liereafter.f 

§ 4. \V(i will now notice a few provisions of those laws, wliich were 
intended to protect the person and property of private citizens. 

(1.) it was enacted that any person claiinod as a Slave should 
he left at freedom till sueii time as the alleged master prove<l 
his claim go4tl. This was the law violated by Appiiis in the 
case of Virginia. 

.(2.) The ].) 0 wer of a Father over his. Children was made less 
absolute. By the, old law the son was as much at the mercy of 
his father (/// poU'sttde pairin') as a slave. Henceforth hy three 
sales, real or fictitious, tlie son might acquire indepeiulenco or 
become sai Jnris. 

(3.) The law of Debt was left in its former state of severity. J 
l>ut the condition of borrowing money was made easier ; for it 
was made illegal to exact higher interest than ten per cent. For 
that this is tlie meaning of fvnus 'auciariam has been clearly 
proved Niebuhr. I'iLr.ia (derived from uuan) is one of thv 
iwrlvr tmiis into which the as was divided, each being oiie-twellth 
part of the whole. Now Vs of the capital is 8J per cent. ; but as 
the old Roman year was only ten months, we must add two 
aiouths’ interest at the same rate ; and this amounts to ten per 
cent, for^he year of twelve months. 

(4.) No Private Law or jirivilegium — that is a law to impose 
any ])enalty or disability on a single citizen, similar in character 
to our bills of attainder — wa.s to he ma<lc.|| 

* All sliives who hfctime fno vemainod at.t.icheil to their former nuister as 
liis freedinen, and he was now i-alle i aot their master (dominus), but their 
patron f ]>atronus'), the very same terui which vras used in res])ect to his elieuls. 
It is indeed probable tlud the increase in the number of slaves and h eednieii 
was amonsT the causes of the gradual decay of the relation of patrons and clients. 

t I^ee Chapt. xxxv. § 11 sqq. J See above, Chapt. vii. § 7. 

U Cicero pro Sestio 30, pro Donio 17. 
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with new levies, attended by Polybius. C. Lfelius, son of that 
Ladius who had enjoyed the confidence of Africanus, had com- 
mand of the fleet. The Consul fixed his head-quarters in avcamp 
comjpanding the Isthmus of Carthage ; and here his first business 
was to restore discipline in the disorganised army. He ordered 
the crowd of idlers and hucksters, who were following the camp 
for plunder or petty traffic, to leave it immediately ; and enforced 
strict discipline. 


Ho then directed an attack against the suburb of ]\Icgara. 
Planks were laid from a detached tower to the wall ; and thus a 
party of soldiers descended into the place, and threw tlie gate 
open to their comrades. Tib. Gracchus the younger, destined to 
become famous in Roman liistoiy, was the first who mounted the 
wall. The loss of this suburb of gardens must have been of 
great moment to tlie ( 'arthaginians ; for it dc^prived them of a 
great source of provisions. llasdrul)al showed his vexation by 
putting his prisoners to death in sight of the bomans. In vain 
the Council endeavoured to restrain him : the savage soldier 
was now lord of Carthage, and determined to commit himself 
and his men to a desperate defence. He was a greedy tyi;ant, 
who fed his gross corpulence by luxurious living, while (fliers 
were starving ; and affected tlie pompous demeanoui’jjf of an 
Oriental despot, rather than the simplicity of a patriotvMoldier. 
His men alone shared the provisions, which now begamto come 
scantily into the city. The unhappy townsmen begah to feel 
the miseries of want. 

§ 1 1. Fcfr not only had Seq^io taken Megai-a ; he had drawn 
strong lines across the isthmus so as to cut off the city from all 
land supplies; and the fleet blockaded the harbour, so as to 
make it difficult to send in jn'ovisions by sea. Still, light vessels 
contrived to press into the harbour under full sail, wlu'ii 
the wind blew strong landwards and prevented the Roman ships 
from keeping the sea. Scipio determined to cut off even these 
precarious supplies by throwing an embankment across the 
mouth of the harbour.* The work was one of infinite labour, 
and made but slow progress. The Carthaginians, however, 
saw that it must ultimately succeed, and began to cut a canal 
from the inside, so as to ojien a new entrance from the sea into 
their harbour. Before the end of the year tins work was com- 
pleted, and, moi’oover, a flefit of fifty ships had been secretly 
built in the nner port. By the time Scipio’s embankment was 
-finished, the Romans had the mortification to see this new fleet 
sail out by tlie new entrance ; so that it seamed as if all their 

> 

* this embankment no doubt assisted in up the harbour, iaid 

a*educ;jngifc^io Us present condition. - 
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(/5.) There was to be an Appeal to the People from the sentence 
of every magistrate ; and no citizen was to be tried for liis life 
except before the Oomitia of the Centuries. 

It is remarkable how coiistantly laws of this kind were renewed, 
from the time of the first law of appeal passed by Valerius Pop- 
licola in tlte first year of the Republic. The right of A])])eal was 
one of the demands made by Duillius on behalf of the Plebeians 
at the fall of the Decemvirs ; and one of the first acts of the new 
Consuls was to provide that there .should be such appeal. All 
these laws wore finally absorbed in that of Porcius Lrcca, passed 
nearly two centuries later (n.c. 2oG). This wa.s the famous Por- 
cian law “do ca]>ite et tergo civium,” by which it was enacted 
that no Roman citizen should be put to death or scourged without 
trial before the Centuries.* These laws may be compared to our 
Act of Hfl,beas Corpus, whicli provides that fto man .sliall be im- 
prisoned by the sovereign or liis officers without having his person 
{iroduced in open court and allowed a fair trial. And as in turbu- 
lent times this Act is sometimes suspended by tlie proclamation 
of military law, so at Rome the laws of appeal might bo suspended.' 
This was done in the earlier times- by th<^appoint(^ent of a ifo- 
tutor, and afterwards by a resolution of the Senate, “ that the 
Consuls sliould see that the commonwealth suffered no injury.”t 
By such a resolution the Consuls were invested with dictatoi’ial 
]>ower ; they possessed the imperium within the walls of the city, 
and might put any dangeroics citizen to death. Thus it was that 
the Senate jiroceeded against the Gracchi, and against the Catili- 
narian conspirators. 

(G.) With regard to the ]aw.s of inheritance and contracts, they 
arc of too intricate and technical a nature to fie satisfactorily 
treated in a work like this. The decomviral laws on this head ge- 
nerally made the conveyance of property easier and more certain, 
favoured the power of leaving property by will, and endeavoured 
to secure the fulfilment of contracts. '^Hieso laws are well worth 
careful study, for they were the foundation of tlie great Code of 
laws known in later times by the name of the Roman or Civil Law, 
whicli still prevails in Italy, Germany, and other parts Sf Europe. 

§ fi. On the w’^iole, therefore, it is clear that the legislation of 
the first deoemvira! ciumcil was honest ami fair, and really tended 
to introduct! equal rights both in law and government for the 
whole nation. 

But there are soiue laws which had a directly contrary effect, 

* This was the law by which St. Paul ** appealort to ( Vsar for Jthe 
Kmperor th«n rcpreRCiited tho Homan l*eople. The phrases varied; — 'Provoco 
od Popul (./n^ Appelh Cti‘mrem. .See the Coin at the end of the last Chapter. 

f ** Videant consule.s, iie quid detrimeuti capiat Respublica,'* 
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labour had been thrown away. For two days they allowed the 
Carthaginian fleet to insult them with impunity. But on the 
third they attacked it with all their ships. The battle lasted till 
evening with some advantage to the Carthaginians. But as the 
latter fell back to the new entrance, they found the passage im- 
peded by small craft ; and in the confusion which ensued, the 
Romans succeeded in destroying the greater part of the new 
fleet. 

§ 15. At the beginning of spring (146 n.c.), Scipio resumed the 
offensive. While he made a feigned attack upon the walls of 
Cothon, Liehus succeeded in forcing an entrance on the other 
side of the cit\', and at evening the Roman legions bivouacked 
m the ]\rarketplace of ( 'arthage. But a long and terrible struggle 
was still before them. From the Marketplace three streets con- 
verged towards the Citadel. These streets were all stronglv 
barricaded ; and the houses on each side, rising to the height^of 
six stories, were occupied by the Cartluigiiiians. A series of 
street-tights ensued, which lasted several days. The Romans 
were obligiM to carry the first houses in each street by assault, 
and then to force their way by breaking through from house to 
house, and driving the enemy along the flat roofs. The cross 
streets or lan(3S were passed by bridges of planks. Thus they 
8 owly advanced to the wall of I^osra. Wlien they had reached 
this poiit, the city was set on fire behind them. Six days and 
nights the flames continued to rage ; and as they slackened, the 
Roman legionaries were employed as pioneers to clear thorough- 
fiu'es for tlie free passage of men and horses. * 

§ 16. Duiing the great labour of the last days ^ipio alone 
sought no rest. At length, worn out by anxiety and fatigue, he 
lay down to repose on an eminence commanding a view of the 
rcmple of Esculapius, whicli, with its gilded roof, crowned the 
heights of Bosra, He had not long been here, when the Cartha- 
gmian garrison, seeing no longer any hope, offered to surrender 
he Citadel, on condition of their lives being spared. Scipio con- 
sented for all, except Roman deserters ; and 50,000 men defiled out . 
of the gates of Bosra as prisoners of war. Then Hasdrubal and his 
amily, with 900 deserters and other desperadoes, retired into the 
temple of Esculapius, as if to mitke a brave defence. But the 
ommandant’s heart failed him ; and, slipping out alone, lie threw 
nnself at the feet of 8ci})io, and craved for pardon. His wife, 

8 anding on the base of the tem|>le, was near enough to witness 
le sight, and reproaching her husband with cowardice, cast her- 
f with her children into the fianies, which were now wrappincy 

Citadel roim^ on all sides. Hasdrubal’s life was spared to 
grace the trium^^ of the conqueror ; most of the deserters 

y3 
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and tlioso (as has boon said) arc, by the ancients, attributed to 
tiie Two last Tables of the Code. 

(1.) Tho old law or custom prohibiting all Intermarriage (con- 
nubium) between tho two Orders was now formally conbrnied, and 
thus a positive bar was put to what is conjectured to have been 
tho primary aim of Terentilius and the 'ITibunos, namely to procure 
an equalisation of the two Orders. No such consummation could 
be looked for, when tlie Code of national law iiroclainied them 
to be of different races, unfit to mingle one witli the otlier. 

It is impossible to conceive any enactment that could more 
tend to dissever the two Orders, and produce greater bitterness 
of feeling between them. At the time of passing it the law was 
thought to be injurious chiefly to tho Plebeians; and to their 
feelings and- their pride it was injurious. But the class to whom 
it was really nnjst injurious was the Patrician ; for rf they had 
been compelled to intermarry among themselves they would 
soon have dwindled into a very small number of families, as has 
been [U’ovcd by experience in many cases.* It is probable that 
tlm wiser and more moderate of the J*atricians knew this, and 
tWi'eforo it 4k that ^is law was I'epealed shortly after, without 
much op[)osiTion, l)y me Tribune Canuleius. 

(2.) To this may be added the celebrated law by which any 
Clio* wlio wrote lampoons or libels on his neighbours was liable 
to bo deprived of civil rights (diminutio capitis). By this law 
the poet Nicvius was punished, when he assailed the great family 
of tho Metclli.f 

(3.) We may also mention that no attempt was made to divide ^ 
the Public Land more equitably. Hence we shall find that Agra- 
rian Law^s remained a ready instrument in the hands of all ene- 
mies of the i*ati*icians and wealthy Plebeians, whether true patriots 
or brawling demagogues. 

§ C. But, notwithstanding these unequal laws, there can be no 
doubt that by the Code of the Twelve Tables the ITebciarl^gaiiied 
a considerable step towards the adjustment of their differences 
with tho Patrician Ijords. It was nearly eighty years before these 
differences were completely settled, when the Licinian Law^s again 
admitted the Plebeians to tbe supieme offices of tho state. 

* Niebuhr quote.s tlio case of the harouial families of Bremen, who by such 
restricted marriages were in liffy yc M-s diminished by one-tlnrd. By" the Act 
of Union with Scotland it was hirbittdfii to create any mere, Scottish peerages. 
At the Union 154 UeciS were cn the boll. In 1812 71 of this list had dis- 
appeared. A few of tliosc were feifeited, and some dormant; but far tlie 
g»«\ter number were extinct, — and this, though tliere was no law pioliibiting 
marriage with connnoners. 

t Chapt. xxxvii. § 14. 
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perished in the flames ; those who escaped, or were taken else- 
where, were trampled to death by elephants. 

It was during these scenes of horror that Scipio, with Polybius 
at his side, gazed upon the burning city, and involuntarily vented 
his high- wrought feeling in two well-known verses of Homer ;* 

“ The day shall come, when sacred Troy shall he levelled with the plain, 
And Priam and the people of that good warrior slain.’"' 

“ Assyria,” he said, “ had fallen, and Persia and Macedon. Car- 
thago was burning. Rome’s day might come next ! ” 

For five days the soldiery were allowed to range tlie ruined 
city, glutting their wild passions. Yet enough of statues and 
valualdes of all sorts fell into the liaiids of the I’roconsul, to 
adorn a triumph little less magnificent than that in which he 
had followed his father Paullus one-and-twenty years before. 
Before he loft Africa, he celebrated magnificent games, in which 

S ail the spoil was displayed to the army, as had been done by 
Paullus in Macedonia. 

§ 17. Scipio had written laconically to the Senate, that “ Car- 
thage was taken, and the army waited for further orders.” Amid 
L the exultation of albclasses, a Decree was jiassed that tlie walls 

[j ' should be destroyed, and every house witliin them levelled to 
ii the ground. A solemn curse was pronounced by Scipio on any 

I one who should rebuild a town on the same site. many 

I" years after, C. Gracchus was sent to found a colony on the 

site of Carthage, — a design which failed; and its failure was 
attributed to the curse of Scipio. But the same design was 
renewed by the great Julius, and accomplished by Augustus. 
This Colony, which rose to be a noble city, and in the second 
I century of the Christian era might be regarded as the metropolis 

^ of Western Christendom, stood (as stated above)^at the southern 

j end of the peninsula, where the Moorish fortress of Goletta now 

I commands the entrance of the Bay of Tunis. 

^ Utica, for her timely submission, was rewailied with a portion 

j t of the dominions of Carthage. The rernajliing territory was 
formed into a province under the name of Libya, and placed 
under the government of a Roman Magist|!&te, being the fourtli 
Province add^^o the empiro/in this one year. 

J Such wa ' ttie end of Carthage, after an existence of more than 
' seven centuries. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

i^RQTTKTi OF TJIR DF.CKMVIUATE. MILITARY TRIRUNATK. (HCNKRAL 
HISTORY TO THE WAR WITH VICII. (-l-JS — KX) ILO.) 

$ 1. Many Patricians <40 ovoi* to the Plehciaiis. § ‘2. CaniiliMan Law lor 
l(T^alising Intermarriage of Orders. § 3. Piopositinn to throw ojjcji (’on- 
snlship to Plebeians; compromise by appointment of Military Tribunes. 

L. Nngatorv nature of eonoossion. Creation of Oensorsliip. ^5. Stfl-vey 
of whole time of Militaiv Tribunate: tluee ])erioJs. §0. Reasons for 
Plebeians demaiuling so little. § 7. (^mestors incieaseJ from two to four: 
admission- of Plebeians to Qiucstorship. § 8. Probably at same time to 
Senate. § 0. Summary. § 10. Popularity of Sp, Madius, a knight : 
struck ilead hy C. Scrvilius Ahala. § 11. Stories of two Postnmii : their 
.severity. 

§ 1. In tlie first joy wliitrh followed the fall of tl^ Dcccmws, 
there seems to have been a great dispi^sition inodeRte 

men of both sides to confide in the good iMt(Ritjons of the oppo- 
site party. This appeared fully in the conduct of the Consuls 
and of Duillius, the most inthieiitial of the Tribunes. But“the 
greater ])art of the Patriciaim, esj>ecially the young men, in whom 
the pride of blood was hottest, .so(}m only to have made ccnices- 
sions in the hope of recalling them on the first oj>i)ortiinity. It 
coiild not be concealed that the Tribunes and the ComitiaTvibuta 
had received a gre it accession of power ; and it was, apparently, 
for the sake of wielding this power in their own interest tliat at 
this time we hear of Senators offering themselves for the Tribu- 
nate, and of Ihxtricians laying aside the dignity of their birth, and 
obtaining adoption into jdeheiaii fiimilies ; nay, at this time, w(^ 
read tilit Patricians, or those who had been Patrician.s, were 
chosen into the college of tlie Tribunes.* 

§ 2. But the greatest ouiis.sion in the arrangement effected 
hy the Consul^ and Tribunes of the year 440 n.c. was, that 
tliey had not insisted on the refical of the invidious*law', ratified 

* Livy (iii. H,5) distinctly states that of the five Tribunes chosen by their 
col leagues, in def iultof due election (see Chnpt. x. §23), two were Patricians, 
and that a Jmilar attempt was made ata later period fv. 10). If this was done 
witliont the Ih\trlciari.s having been previously made Plebeians, it must be set 
down to tlte disorder of tlie time.s; for to the latest jicriod, affer all other poli- 
tical distinctions had ceasoil, .a man of jiatrician blood could not bccom i a 
Tribune without having boon Adopted as a Plebeian. The fact that at tliis time 
many Patricians reimimced their birth to become Tribunes’' is stated by 
Zouaras (the Epitoiuator of Dio Cassius), vii. 15. 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 

SPAKISII WAKS: FALL OF KUMANTIA. (149 — 133 B.C.) 

§ 1^ War with the Lusitanians under Viriathus, and with Xunmntia. § 2. 
Celtiberian War; Metellus Macedonicus ; Treaty of* Manciniis. §3. 
husitaniaii War : Treaty of Q. Fabius Servilianus, bi oken by Q. Servilius 
(^.x-pio : Murder of Viriathus. § 4. Discussion on the Treaty of ]\Ian- 
ciiius : he is given up to the Xumantians ; their conduct. § 5. Dec. 
Brutus carries Roman arms into Galliccia: surnamed Calhucus. § G, 
Soi})io . his life since the lull ot Cartilage. § 7. His popularity: elected 
Consul for the Isumantian War. §8. Measures for restoring discipline. 
§ 9. He appears before Niimantia; lines of investment. § 10. Misery of 
tlie Numantians. § 11. Surrender and destruction of Numantia. 

§ 1. While Rome was engaged in war with Carthage, the Lusi» 
tanians resumed their inroads under the conduct of th^ gallant 
Viriathus,^ who had escaped from the massacre of Galba. No 
Roman general could gain any positive advantage over this 
indefatigable enemy, and in the year 143 n.c. the war assumed a 
much more serious aspect. The brave Celtiberian tribes of 
Numantia and its adjacent districts again appeared in the field. 

or several years we find two Roman commandets engaged in 
Spain, as before the Treaty of Gracchus ; one opposed to the 
Numantians and their Celtiberian allies in the North, the other 
carrying on an irregular warfare against Viriathus and the Lusi- 
taiiians in the South. 

§ 2. J he conduct of the Celtiberian ^Var was committed to 
Q. Metellus Macedonicus, who had been elected Consul for the 
year 143. He remained in command for two years, and was so 
successful in his measures that by the close of the second cam- 
paign he had compelled the enemy to shut themselves up in 
their strong cities. But he was disappointed, as in Greece, by 
unding anticipated triumph snatched from his grasp by Q. Pom- 
peius. Consul for the year 141 b.o. 

Pompeius and his successors could make no impression upon 
10 Numantians. Nay, C. Hostilius Mancinus, Consul for the 
year ^137, suffered a memorable reverse. Mancinus set out for 
Hs I rovince amid general alarm, excited by the unfavourable 
omens at his inaugural sacrifices. He was attended as Qujestor 
y young Tib. Gracchus, who had already distinguished himself 
a the siege of Carthage. Mancinus found the army before 
Hmantia in a state of complete disorganisation, and deemed 
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lately by the Twelve Tables, by which the Tiiterniarriugo of the 
Orders was prohibited. Attention was perliaps called to this 
by the sight of i^atricians seeking the 'I'ribiinate ; and in the 
fourth year after the deposition of the Decemvirs, an enterjuising 
college of Tiibunes made it fully understood that the olainis of 
the Plebeians were yet unsatistied. Nothing short of social and 
political equality would allay the contests which had been raging, 
and were sure to rage again, till the wall of severance raised up 
l>y oligarchical pride wore l>rokttn*tlowii. 

With these views, (1 Canulcius, one of J;ho Tribunes of the year 
41o n.C.^ gave notice of a bill which should make the marriage 
of the two Orders legitimate. And at the same time his nine 
coheagues spoke of bringing forward a measure which should 
throw open tlie Consulship to Patriciaus and Plebeians alike. ’ 

Scenes of great violence folh»wed the introduction of these 
bilk^, as before, wlien Tercntilius Harsa was striving for his 
law. We are not informed of the particulars; but at length 
the Ti-ibuncs, despairing of success, again led the Plebeians out 
of the city, ami in this third Secession they occupied the Jaui- 
culum.* If, they said, if tlie Patricians deemed their fellow citi- 
z3Rs unwortj||r to nn^’ry with tluun, if their blood would not 
mingle, if they were diftcrent races of men, — it were better that 
they separate. Hero, however, as before, the Seecjssion gave 
strength to the moderate party, and it was agreed by the Patri- 
cians to allow the Canulcian law to pass without further opposi- 
tion. ■ This was in itself a revolution. It destroyed the existence 
of the Patricians as a caste. It was now oonce<led that the two 
Orders were ofiual in blood, and that children born of a mixed 
marriage were iii law entitled to the same rank and privileges as 
those of pure patrician dcscent.f This change, more than any- 
tiling, promoted that complete amalganiatioii of the two Orders, 
which* followcil so rapidly in the next seventy or eighty years. 

§ 3. The Canulcian bill had bciooiiie law. The pro|)osal of the 
nine Tribunes to open the Consulship remained. Against tliis, the 
Patrician Burgesses made a tirmer sttind. They had yielded the 
most dearly prized of their social privileges ; they rc.s()lvcd to 
maintain their political powers untouched. The tyonsuls, they 
argued, ha# sacred ilnties to perforin; it was their business to 
call together the CenUiriate Assembly and preside over it, for 

* 'Tcrfiam scdUittHi Jn inoltsivit nuttrimoniormii Uignitiis^, ut plrbeii cum 
patriciis jiingeroiitur : <iui tuinulti .'s in mentis Janiciilo duce Canulciu Trib. 
Pleb. exaisit.*^ — Florrs, i. Thib .iecessiou is not moiitioncd by Livy or 

Dionysius. 

j- Soc die cloquout sj/eculi which I.ivy puts into the month of Camileiup, 
iii. 3-5. It anticipates the pregnant argument of Shy lock : ** Hath not a 
lew eyes ? .... feu with the sane food, hui-t with the si»me weapons,” &<;. 

O 3 
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it prudent to retreat from his position in front of that city. 
The Numantians pursued and pressed him so liard that he was 
obliged to entrench liimself in an old camp, and send a herald 
with offers to treat on condition that his army should be spared. 
The enemy consented, but only on the understanding that young 
Gracchus was to make himself responsible for the execution of the 
treaty. Ai ticles ol peace were accordingly signed by Mancinus 
himself, with Gracchus and all the chief oflicers of the army. 

Before we notice the sequel of the famous Treaty of Mancinus, 
it will be well to follow the Lusitanian War to its conclusion, 

§ 3. Here also the Ibrtune of Rome was in the decline. Q. 
Fabius 8ervilianus was surprised by Viriathus in a narrow defiL*, 
and so shut up that escape was impossible. 'J'he Ijusitanian cap- 
tain offered liberal terms, which were gladly accepted by the 
Proconsul. This peace was approved by tlie Senate, and Viri- 
athus was acknowledged as the ally of Rome. 

But Q. Servilius (kepio, Ijrother by blood of Serviliaims, was 
little satisfied by the prospect of an inactive command. By import, 
tunity he wrung from the Senate permission to break the peac# 
so lately concluded by his brother, and ratified by themselves, — 
a permission basely given and more basely used. Cknpio assailed 
Viriathus, when he little expected an attack, with so much 
vigour that the chief was fain to seek refuge in Galkecia, and 
sent envoys to ask Qepio on what ground the late treaty was 
no longer observed. Coopio sent back the inessengers with fair 
words, but privily bribed them to assassinate their master. 
They were too successful in their purpose, and returned to claim 
their blood-money from the Consul. But he, with double 
treachery, disowned the act, and referred them to the Senate 
for their reward. 

The death of Viriathus was the i*eal end of the Lusitanian 
W a,r. He was (as even the Roman writers allow) brave, generous, 
active, vigilant, patient, faithful to his word ; and the manner in 
which he baffled all fair and open assault of the disciplined armies 
of Rome gives a high conception of his qualities as a guerilla 
chief. Hj^ wuntrymen, sensible of theiiToss, honoured him with 
a spleiK^^i^litary funeral. The Senate, with a wise moderation 
which^^^jPr have been adopted years before, assigned lands to 
a portii0ii^lo^ the mountaineers within the frovince, thus at length 
making good the broken promises of Galba. 

§ 4. Such was the discreditable terminatiefn of the Lusitanian 
War. We umst now return to Mancinus and his Treaty. 

. lie return ca. to defend his conduct be/ore the Senate. He 
piCade.d that the army was so demoralised that no man could 
wield ibwith effect, and admitted that he had concluded a treaty 
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nouo could take the auspices and perform the sacred duties asso- 
ciated with this business except those in whose veins ran pure 
imtrieiaii blood. Thus was again raised the very question which 
ought to have been sjet at rest tor ever by the C^anuleiau law. 
The different nature, as it were, of Patricians and Plebeians was 
still made a reason for excluding the latter from the highest 
offices of state. 

After mueli altercation and long delays, a coniproniise was 
agreed to,, as in the case of tl|^ Tercntilian law. Till a satis- 
factory arrangement coyld be made with respect to the Consul- 
ship, the cliief executive power was committed to officers who 
bore the name of Military Tribunes, or Tribunes with (k^nsular 
authority.* Tluiv were to be elected, like the Consuls, by ihe 
Centuries, and Plebeians as well as Patricians wore to be eligible. 

§ 4. It seems, at first sight, as if by this concession the 
Patricians had given up even more than w’as demanded by the 
nine 'IVibunes. They asked for o/n* of the Consulships ; aU the 
places in the Military Tribunate were opojied to them. How- 
ever, on (sxamination, it turns out that these apparent concessions 
were more than balanced by other portions of the arrangement. 

(1.) '1 lie I’atricians felt quite sure, by their iniliieiice in tlie 
Comitia of the Centurieis, that they slmuld secure most of the 
places in the now tribunitian college, lint if this seemed unlikely, 
the Senate had the power of suspending the new magistracy and 
ordering an election of Consuls for any given year. 

(2.) The office of Prefect of the City seems to have been called 
into greater prominency now than before. In the absence of 
the Kings or Consuls, it had been usual to invest one of the 
leading Senators with this high office. But nowit seems to have 
become almost permanent. His business was to preside in the 
Senate and in the courts of justice, and to execute all those high 
executive functions wjiicli were associated with regal and con- 
sular dignity. 

(3.) Tn the very year after the establishment of Military Tri- 
bunes, two new officers of state, called Censors, were fippointed. 
'J'hese were both Patricians. Their business was to hold the 
Census, and iierform the solemn rites with which every lustrum, 
or period of e years, was initiated ; and their offic#was to last 
for the whole of this period. In later times the Censors obtained 
a very great and commanding power, and became the cJiief and 
crowning dignify which a Roman burgess could reach. But it 
oaine ? be doubted that the cause of their creation was to take 
out of the hands of the Military Tribunes some of the most 

* 'J’itcir props)- title was tribmi miiitares consulari potesiaU, or comufari 
impeno. 
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with Numantia without the authority of the Senate and Peonie • 
as that treaty was not approved, he declared himself readl to 
support a bill for delivering up the peraons of himself and” all 
Who had signed it to the Nuniantians Such a bill acl^ 
mgly brought before the Tribes. But young Gracdnm uphefd 
the treaty and Scipio, his brother-in-law, made an eloquent 
speech in his behalf. But the People, always jealous of defeTt 
Acc^u'T ‘ ‘Slivering up Mancinus alone as an expiatory offering’ 
Accouhngly a person, con.secrated for this special purpose car- 

tl ev i ^ compensation ; one man’s body, 

they said, was no equivalent for the advantage they had lost 
M,ancinus thm^efore, roturne.l to Borne. But avhen he took ts 

the Curia t I “'-‘Icrcd him to leave 

t e I'cen delivered over to 

^ e enemy with religious ceremony was no longer a citizen of 
Rt uie, and could not recover lii.s rights by simply returnim- to 

iis coLiii ly. A special law was introduced to restore Jlancinus 
to hi.s fonuer position.f anemus 

Jlnitu.s, Consul for an able officer, was 
entuisted with the paciHcation ofLusitania : the town of Valeiitia 

Vn''' T- f tliis people planted there by him. 

. ^ei Iinislmig tlms busmes.s, he carried his arms northward across 
the agus, the Douro, and the Minho, and received homage from 

wL "I if “ ''extern Pyrenees. He was the first Roman 

ho leached the shores of the Bay of Bi.scay, and saw the sun 
set in the avaters of the Atlantic; and ho was not unjustly 
honoured with the name of Callaicus J for his successes ^ 

5t G. But Ruinaiitia .still defied the arms of Rome. Men be^an 
^0 claiaour for a Consul fit to command ; and all eyes fell upon 
t oipio. His qualities as a general had been tested by success at 
^aitliage, and circumstances had since occurred wliich raised him 
to great popularity. 

After liis triumph in 146 me., Scipio had continued to lead the 

w.Xi bred, and which not all the 

nkj , inherited from his adoptive father induced him to 

aDamton He affected an austerity of manners, which almost 

u atod that of Cato, though he was free from tlio censorious 
dogmatism and rude eOQefl^icities of that celebrated man. In 

.mini recovery of right* w.vs .billed Postlmininm. For tlie lemd 

■>P'mo..s both .sides see Ciee» ,fe Oral. i. 40, dc Off. iii. 30. pro cJlu it 
have alnady been di.sciussed in spealdirr of the 
t r ^he Furcidai (’andiine. Chapt. ^8. 

»f UTsuifcaltraaUkk^^^ ““ ^-W. 
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important functions attaching to the office of Consul. . It is no- 
where said that tlie Military Tribunes could not take the aus])ices. 
But it is said that none (»f them ever enjoyed a triumph •, the 
I’atriciau Tribunes \yould not claim this honour, hist it should 
also be granted to their 1‘lebeian Colleagues. Probably the 
ausj)iocs were always takeii by the Censors, or (when there were 
no CVuisors) l)y the Prefect of the City. 

It is evident, therefore, that the concessions made in the com- 
promise (jf tlie year 414 n.c. were rather apparent than real. 
Even if the Plebeians had succeeded infilling all the places iii the? 
Military Tribunate, wliicli was not to be expected, yet tbe Prefect 
of the City and the Censors were there to maintain the claim of 
tb« Patriehuis to exclusive managcuieiit of the Coinitia (.Vntii- 
riata, with its sacred attriljutes, the framing of tlie list of citizens, 
the assessment for taxation ami military service. 

§ 5. We must now anticipate matters a little, to see how this 
system worked in practice. 

The time during which the Military Tribunate lasted may be' 
divided into three periods : (1), eighteen years (444 — 427 B.c,), in 
wliicb Military Tribunes, three in number, were elected only five 
times, Mild Cwisuls in the remaining years ; (2), twenty-one jears 
(42(>-~-40() B.C.), in which we count rourtcen colleges of Military 
Tribunes, consisting of four in each year, except twice, when the 
number of three- recurs ;* (3) thirty-nine years (4()o — 307 B.O.), 
in which Consuls are found only twice, while the annual number 
of Military Tribunes amounts to six, except in three years, f when 
they are eight. 

It a])\)ears, then, that in the first period the Military Trilnines 
formed an exception to the rule. (.)ut of seventeen annual magis- 
tracies, there were at least twelve sets of Consuls ; and even in 
the five years when there were three Military 'J"ril>uiies there 
were Censors hy tJieir side. 

But in the year 434 n.c. L. /Kmilius Mamorcus, liimself a 
Patrician, and a inan^of highest distinction, J introduced a change. 
He was in that year invested with the office of Dictator, for the 
purpose of conducting the war in Lower Etruria, of which we 
shall speak in the next chapter. His services, Imwever, were not 
required in the field ; but he brought in a law by which the 
Censors were allowed eighteen mf>nths for the purpose of exe- 
cuting their business, and then were recjuired to lay down their 
office ; so that if Censors were elected for each lustrum, there 
would be three years and a half in each of these quinquennial 
periods during which there were no Censors. Wo know not what 

' Namely, the years 418, 408, B.c. t Namely, 403, 380, 379, n.c. 

J He wa-j three times Dictator. 
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142 B.C. he was elected Censor in conjunction with Mummius, who 
so thwarted all the efforts of his colleague to promote reforms 
that the latter publicly exclaimed, I should have been able to 
do my duty, either with a colleague or without one.” Scipio 
had gained a clear conception of the unsound state of things, 
which long-continued wars and Senatorial government had pro- 
duced, In the prayer, wliioh he offered on entering upon the 
Censor’s office, he altered the usual form ; and instead of asking 
that the gods would increase and maynify the power of Rome,” 
he said, I pray that they may preserve it ; it is great enough 
already.” 

§ 7. II is frugal life carried with it a guarantee of honesty and 
devotion to public interests, which would alcuio liave secured him 
public favour. But several of his acts gained him more direct 
popularity. The son of his kinsman Nasica, nicknamed Serapio, 
had joined tlie high oligarchical party. But ilie son of iEmilius 
PauUus, on tlie few occasions on wliich lie appeared in public, 
took the popular side. In 137, tlieTi-ibune Cassius proposed the 
first law for taking votes by secret ballot,* with the intention 
of neutralising the undue inlluonceof the Senators, Scipio came 
forward and addressed the people in favour of this law. As his 
popularity was increased, his favour with the Senate proportion- 
ably fell. Six years before, when he was canvassing for the 
Censorship, App, Claudius, seeing the motley crowd which fol- 
lowed him, exclaimed Ah, iEmilius, it would trouble- thy 
spirit to. see thy son followed by such a crew.” Yet he coiirted 
not popularity : he seldom even visited the Forum, though he 
spoke with force and eloquence when he chose. When the- same 
Appius boasted that he knew all who frequented the Foi^m by 
name, Scipio replied True, I do not know many of rnyfellow- 
citizens by name, but I have taken care that all should know 
me.” Popularity came unasked, and the People cast their eyes 
upon him to retrieve the dislionour of the Roman arms in Spain. 
Legally he could not hold the Consulship, for a law had been 
lately passed forbidding a second election in any ease. But 
Scipio received the votes of every Century, though he was not a 
candidate. 

§ 8. He was now fifty-one years of age, and he proceeded to 
execute his oommissioii with the same steady vigour which dis- 

I * Ihese Leges Tahellarux (as the Romans called them, tabella l)eing their 
i word for a baiht) were four in number: 1. The Gabinian (i:i9 n.c.\°intJO- 
I ducing the qse of !lie Ballot at Elections. 2. 'Tl^^dssian (137), in trUudng 
s^'ite-trials, except in the„case of high-tmusbri (j)erdueino). 3. The 

4. TheCiUer^ 

single exceptioh mMe by the Cassian 
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were the motives of /Emilius in this transaction. So angry were 
the Patricians, that the next Censors disgraced this eiliineiit man 
by depriving him of liis political rights as a Burgess of Rome. 
It is shortly after this law took effect that \ve lirst hear of four 
Military Tribunes ; and the conjecture of Niebuhr is now com- 
monly accepted, namely, that tlie fourth 'I'ribune was the Pra3- 
fectus Urbis, and therefore necessarily a Patiician.* 

1’Jie third period begins witli the siege of Veii. From this 
time the Military 'I'ribiinate l>econies the rule, and the Consulship 
the .excepti()n. Th(3 number now appears fixed at six ; fi.>r the 
three years in which eight are counted, it is j)rol)€‘ible that the 
two additionab names were tho.se of the Censors.f One of them 
was no doubt always tlni Prefect of tlie <’ity, and he was supreme. 

It may be observed that it was not till the year 400 Ji.c. that 
even a single Plebeian obtained a* place in the college. After 
this, however, the inferior ordcjr commonly obtained their due 
share of places, and in one year tlioy even formed a majority. 

§ (). It may bo matter of surprisij that tlie Plebeians were 
content with so little. No donbt, the first thing they looked to 
was their own iicrsonal well-being ; as yet they cai’ed little for 
political rights. All their movements had rather tended to secu- 
rity of life and property tluin to possession of power. They 
sought for 1'ribimcs of the Plcbs, to jirotcct the ])oor debtors from 
the oppression of rich creditors.* They demanded an cipuil CXide 
of laws, that they might have known rights, not de|)endent on the 
will of patrician coui'ts of law. 'I'liey claimed the right of Appeal 
from the judgment of the supreme magistrate ; that their per- 
sons might bo secure from the arbitrary ])owcr of patrician 
jirtetors. The only exception is the second Valerian Law, by 
which the Assembly of tlie 'I'ribes obtained tlie power of making 
laws. But for some time to come even these law^s had to do 
only with questions of life and property ; the Plobeiaus did i\6t 
yet interfere with political matters, sucli as [leaco and 'war. 
.fust so, tlie Commons of Knglaud, from their first assembly in 
Parliament to tlie time of James J., confined themselves to laws 
affecting their own personal interests, and to voting money for 
the purposes of. government : and when they attempted to go 
further in Elizabeth’s time, they were sternly rebuked by that 

* 418 RC., when thoie were only tluee Tribunes, was a censorial year, anJ 
therefore a patrician prefect was not rcepiiiod. 408 ii.C., when there were also 
but tlii ee, rcinaitjs a problem. 

t Jhi.s is certainly tlie case in 403 u.c., where Livy (v.- 1) and Blutarcli 
{Vit. 'hmlll. 2) reckon the Censons (Camillas and Tostumiiis among the eiglit 
Military Triburie.s, In the year.s .380, 370, n.C., Diodorus alone names ci^lit 
Tribunes. The Censors of these yeai-s, however, are mt named among the.se 
eight. 
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tin^iished him on other occa.sions. He found the demoralisation 
of the anny not less than it had been described, and he applied 
himself to correct it with the same severity that his father had 
used in Macedonia, and he himself had used before Carthage. 
All courtesans and hucksters, together with fortune-tellers who 
drove a lucrative trade in the dispirited army, ho commanded to 
quit the camp. All carriago.s, horses, and mules he ordered to 
bo sola, except those that wore needed for actual service. No 
cooking utensils were allowed except a spit, a camp-bottle, and 
a c rinking-cup. Down beds were forbidden ; the general himself 
Slept upon a straw pallet. 

§ 9. After some time spent in training his army, he led it to 
1 dilHcult and circuitous route, in order to avoid a 

battle As he approached the place ho was joined by young 
. ugurtli.a, bastai-d sou of Alicijisa, who came from Numidia with 
tvxdve elephants and a large body of light cavalry. By this time 
the seiksou for war was nearly over, and he ordered two strong 
camps to be fonned for winter-quarters. In one he fixed him- 
selt, the other he put under the command of his brother Fabius. 

\yith the beginning of spring (133 n.c.) he began to draw lines 
ot circumvallation round the city, and declined all attempts made 
),y the Nuiuantians to provoke a general action, — a circumstance 
which IS rather surprising, if it be true that the available troops 
of the Spanish city amounted to no more than 8000 men. 

§ K). Niimantia lay on both sides of the Douro, not far from 
Its source. The blockade was so strict, and the inhabitants were 
so ill provided, that in no long time they were reduced to 
teed on boiled leather, and at length (horrible to tell) on the 
bodie,s of the dead. In vain those who retained sufficient stremdh 
nttempted sallies by day and night ; Scipio had established so 
complete a system, that additional troops were always ready to 
strengthen any weak point which might be assailed. In vain did 
the young men of Lubia endeavour to relieve their brave neigh- 
bours. Scipio promptly marched to that place with a division of 
du having compelled the government to surrender 

4U0 of the most active sympathisers, he cut off their right hands 
and returned. Such was the cruelty which the most enlightened 
men of Rome permitted themselves to use towards barbarians. 
'•or does any ancient histoiian whisper a word of reproach. 

§ 11. Ihe wretched Nurnantians now inquired on what terms 
ley might be admitted to surrender, The reply was, that on that 
ery day they must lay down their arms, and on the next appear 
• a given jilace. They prayed foi- time to deliberate. In the 
uterval a certain number of br^e men, Vesolved not to submit 

any terms, put themselves i^ath ; the remnant came forth 




Chap. XII. QU^STORES CLASSICI. 

imperious sovereign for presuming to “meddle with matters of 
state.” 

§ 7. We may assume that the period between the Canuleian 
Law and the siege of Veii, when the Military ^fribunate seems 
first to have been regularly established, was a period of pn^- 
visional govenimeiit, during whicli all public relations were ex- 
tremely unsettled. The few events that are i>reserved by the 
annalists fully indicate this state of things. Throughout the 
two first perit>ds of the Military Tribunate, the Patrician Ihir- 
gesscs aie evidently struggling hard to maintain their political 
supremacy. At first Consulships are general; the very first 
election to the Military 'Iribunato was set aside by the augui's, 
aiftl the same thing happens more than once : but at length 
consular years become rare, and after the beginning of the siege 
of Veii almost <lisaj[)pear. In thA year 421 n.c. tlic Plebeians ‘ 
were admitted to another oflicc of state hitherto confined to the 
Patj'icians, namely, the Qua'storship. M'he Quiestors now spoken 
of are the Quv1.:storks Classi(;£, so cidleii Imhmiusc they were ori- 
ginally naiii^l Tiy "■IOn<f“f>er^TTs as payniastoi’s of the Classes, or 
groat military bodies, into which he divid(5d all the people: and 
they must bo distinguished from the Quiestores Parricidii, or 
Porduellionis.* As time went on, the duties of the Queestores 
Classici, now called simply Qiuestors, multiplied ; and it was 
thauglit iiccossat'y to ap[)oint four instead of two. On this, the 
Tribunes of the Plcbs demanded, that two of the four should 
be Plebciaiis, and after some little o])positi«)n this was conceded. 
Some time after, the number of the(.^iia'st»)rs was again doubled ; 
and ill later times they became indelinite in number, since every 
general and every governor of a province Inid a (^urestor attached 
to his staff. 

§ 8. Now it was the custom (as wo know in after-times) to fill! 
ifp vacancies in the Senate from those who had served as Quaes- 
tors ; and probably it was so from the hegiimiiig. When, there- 
fore, there were eight Qna3stors, the Censors at the commencement 
of each lustrum would find forty men, out of whom new Senators = 
were to be chosen ; and as these forty had all been elected 
Qua 3 stors by the People in their Centuries, it is plain that the 
Senate was indirectly chosen by the People. 'J'his regulation, 
whenever iutroducoil, diminislied very much the arbitrary power 
of the Censors in choosing new Senators. Moreover, it gave 
the Plebeians admission into the Senate— a most important pri- 
vilege, which was granted we know not exactly when, but 
jirobably from their first admission to the Qiijcstorship. For we 
fifid P. Lioinius Calviis spoken of as “ an old senator,” just 
• Ciiapt. ii. 5 2. 
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from the gates. Their matted hair, squalid apparel, and wasted 
forms made even the Romans turn away in horror from their own 
work. Scipio selected fifty to walk in his triumphal procession, 
and sold the rest. The town was so eftectually. destroyed that its 
very site cannot be discovered. 

Such was the destructive, but not glorious work, which earned 
for Scipio the name of Numantiniis, as the ruin of Carthage had 
given him a better title than ado{)tion to tliat of Africanus. 

Commissioners were sent, according to custom, to re-organise 
the Spanish Provinces. The conquests of Scipio and of Dec. 
Brutus were comprehended in the limits of the Hither Province, 
and for some years Spain remained in tranquillity. 

There was no enemy now left on the coast-lands of the Medi- 
terranean to dispute the Sovereignty of Rome. Nino Provinces, 
each fit to be a kingdom, owned her sway, and poured yearly 
taxes into her revenue. The kings of Asia Minor, of Syria, of 
Egypt were her obedient vassals. 
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at the close of *the Veientine war (in 390 RC.),* ami he was a 
Plebeian. Now, as the Plebeians w'oro admitted to^tlie (^iiaistor- 
ship in 421 li.c. (about 20 years before), it may reasonably bo 
supposed that this P. Licinius was one of the first plebeian 
Quaestors, and that ho with other Plebeians Wtas placed by the 
next Censors on the roll of the Senate. 

§ 9. Therefore, wo see the Plebeians admitted to the Military 
Tribuneship by law in 444 ii.c., and actually in 400 ; to the 
Quoestorship in 421, and to the Senate probably at the same time. 
^Ilie political disunion of the Orders was fast disappearing, 
and but for the Gallic invasion, wliich interrupted all pjoaceful 
reforms, would have ended sooner than was actually the fact. 

§ 10. Yet there remained many signs of discord ami discontent, 
though of less violence than in the time of 'I'ereiitilius. Of these 
the subjoined narratives will afford suflicient civideJice. 

The year 440 b.c. was the beginning of several seasons of 
dearth and scarcity, 'To relieve the distress t)f the poor, a new 
office, called the ^lastership of the Market (Pnefectura Aniionie), 
was created ; and the Patrician L. Miniicius was the first who 
held this office. But the poorer sort among the Plebeians, im- 
patient with hunger, complained that his measures were slow 
and ineffectual ; and their discontent was still fui'ther increased 
by the suspicious liberality of Sp. Mjelius, a wealthy Plebeian 
Knight. 1'his man employed his money in buying u]) corn, 
which he distributed for little or nothing among the poorer 
citizens. He thus became exceedingly popular ; and he was sus- 
pected by the Patricians of a wisli to raise himself to kingly power, 
'flic unhappy man paid dearly for his ambition or generosity. 
One of the Consuls of the year was T. Quinctius (’apitolinus, one of 
the most vehement of the Patricians, who determined to crusli 
the attempts of Ma 3 lyLis. To this end he named a Dictator, and 
the person chosen was the old liero L. Quinctius CinciimatuS, 
his kinsman, well known as a bitter enemy of the Plebeians, 
who now reappears for a moment upon the stage. The aged 
Dictator entered on his office with all the eagerness of youth ; 
he named G. Servilius Ahala his Ma.ster of the Horse ; during 
tlie night he occupied the Capitol and all the strong places in 
the city. Next morning he took his seat in the Forum, and 
sent AliaJa to summon Mgelius before Iiis tribunal. Msolius 
knew that his case was desperate ; for, the Dictator being ap- 
poiiTted, the l ight of Appeal to the Centuries was for the time 
suspended. He therefore refused to obey the summons ; and, 
on his refusal, Ahala struck him dead, upon the spot. 'Jlien the 
Dictator gave judgment that the act was necessary and justifi- 

“ Vetus Senator,” — Liv. v. 12. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

FIRST SLAVE-WAR IN SICILY. ( 133—131 B.C.) 

§ 1 . Increase of Slaves. § 2. Fondness of the Romans for agriculture : decline 
of agriculture.^ § 3. Immense numbers of Slaves brought to market. § 4. 
The Slaves of Apulia become banditti. § 5. Similar 'state of things in 
Sicily : insurrection breaks out near Enna. § G. King Eunus. § 7. Enna 
hikeii by the Slaves: dreadful scenes. §8. Cleon heads another rising 
near v\grigentum. § 9. Defeat of a Roman Pnetor : spread of the Insur- 
rectioii. § 10. The War concluded by Rupilius : fate of the Slave-chiefs. 
§ 11. Propitiation of Ceres. § 12. Laws of Rupilius for improving thJ 
state of Sicily. ^ ® 

§ 1. While Nurnantia was yet defying the Roman Generals, a 
war broke 'out near home of a more dreadful kind than any dis- 
tant contest with foreigners could be,— the insurrection of the 
Slaves, in Sicily. Some nunark.s liave already been made on the 
rapid increase in the number of Slaves which attended the career 
of Roman coiKjuest ; and it was observed that, while domestic 
Slaves usually wore well treated, tl^ agricultural Slaves were 
thrust down to a condition worse tliaif tRat of the oxen which 
laboured on the land.* The evils which such oppression might 
engender were now proved by terrible experience. 

§ 2. Every one knows that in the early times of Romo the 
work of the farm was the only kind of manual labour deemed 
wot thy of a free citizen. This feeling long survived, as may be 
Seen from the praise bestowed on agriculture by Cicero,t whose 
enthusiasm was caught from one of his favourite heroes, old Cato 
^10 Censor, whoso Treatise on Agriculture has been noticed, 
rhe taste for books of farming continued, Varro the antiquarian, 
a friend of Cicero, has left an excellent treatise on the subject. 
A little later came the famous Georgies of Virgil, followed at 
i/^^erval by Pliny’s notices, and then by the elaborate 
issertations of Columella, wlio refers to a great number of 
foman writers on the same subject. It is manifest that the 
‘^R >)ect of agriculture possessed a strong and enduring charm 
lor the Roman mind. 

^ut, from the times of the Hannibalic War, agriculture lost 
* Pliapt. xxxvii. § r\ 

tiir' auteiii ^um ex qnibus aliquid acquiritur nihil est agri cul- 

g’ ”'lhl eberius^ nihil dnlcius, nihil homine libero dignius,”— i)<? 
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able : he treated Moclius as a condemned traitor, and ordered his 
house to be levelled with the ground. 'I'he place was called the 
^quimacliuin. His stores of corn were sold at a low rate to the 
poor Plebeians by Minucius. 

Cicero and the ancients always praise the conduct of Ahala, 
and represent him to liave saved the commonwealth by his 
firmness and decision. On the other hand, the Plebeians of his 
own time considered ^lajlius as a martyr to tlieir cause ; and so 
great was their indignation that Ahala, fearing to be indicted 
for murder, was obliged to hjave Rome. 

Which is the triuj view of the case— whether Mfclius was a 
selfisli demagogue or a true patriot, or something bed ween the 
tvfo — it is impossible for us in our ignoi-ance to sfiy. But 
suspicions are raised in his favour by remarking that the mem- 
bers of the Quinctian Gens were generally violent and tyi*annical; 
and, further, by the notice that L. Minucius, the patrician Master 
of tlie ^Market, clianged his mode of conduct after the death of 
Micliiis so much as to desert his own order and become a Plebeian,* 

§ 11. Still more angry feeling is indicated by two narratives 
relating to members of the haughty Postuniian Geus. 

In the year 431 n.c., Rome was threatened by a combined 
attack from the .i]quians and Volscians ; and to oppose it A. 
Postiimins Tubertus waKS named Dictator. He defeated the 
enemy, bnt only " by enforcing the most rigorous discipline— -so 
rigorous, that he condemned his own son to ileath because he 
had presumed to attack the enemy, though he conquered them, 
without orders. This story of the severity of the Roman father 
is better known in the case of T. Maidius, which occurred nearly 
100 years later. 

Again, in the year 414 n.c., M. Postumius Rcgillensis Wcis 
Military 4’ribune, and wai-mly opposed an agrarian law, by 
which it was proposed to divide among the poorcu* Plebeians 
certain lands which had*been taken from the yEipiians of Lavici 
and Bola. As commander of the army, he threatened to use his 
absolute power (iiiq)erium) in punishing any soldier who had 
. dared, or should dare to further this agrarian law ; and he 
made good his word by refusing them all share in the plunder 
of Bola. So exasperated were the men by this eoiiduct, that 
they rose in mutiny, and stoned their general to death— a rare 
instance of insubordination anmng the soldiers of Rome. For a 
time, however, this violeiice, as is usually the case, gave ad- 
vantage to the enemies of the Plebeians ; and for some years the 
Patricians succeeded in having Consuls elected instead of Mili- 
ttfry Tribunes. 

♦ Li y, iv. IG. 
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ground in Italy. When Cato was asked what was the most 
profitable kind of farming, he said, « Good grazing.’' What next ? 
“ Tolerable ga*azing.” What next? Bad grazing.” What next? 
‘^ Corn-growing.”* Later writers, with one accord, deplore the 
diminished productiveness of land. 

This result was due in’part, no doubt, to war, but much more 
to other causes. . Corn could be im 2 )orted with facility Irom the 
Sicily, from Egypt, and from Numidia, while 
a great part of Ital}^ was little suited for the production of grain- 
crops. These causes found a powerful assistant in the growth 
of large estates, and the profitable employment of Slaves as 
shepherds and herdsmen. 

§ 3. A few examples will show the prodigious number of Slaves 
that must have been thrown into the mai’ket after the Second 
Punic War. To punish the Ih’uttians for the fidelity with Avhich 
they adhered to the cause of Hannibal, tlie whole nation were 
made Slaves ; 150,000 Epirotes were sold by A^milius raullus ; 
50,000 caj^tives were sent home from Carthage. Tliese numbers 
are accidentally preserved ; and if, according to this scale, we 
calculate the hosts of unhappy men sold in slavery during the 
Syrian, Macedonian, Illyrian, Grecian, and Spanisli \Vars, we shall 
be prepared to hear that Slaves fit only for unskilled labour were 
plentiful and cheap. 

There was also a Slave-trade regularly carried on in the East? 
The barbarous tribes on the coasts of the Black Sea were always 
ready to sell their own llesh and blood; Thrace and Sarmatia 
were the Guinea Coast of the Komans. I he entrepOt of this 
trade was Delos, which had been made a free port by Kome 
after the conquest of Macedonia.f Strabo tells us that in one 
day 10,000 slaves were sold there in open market. Siieh were 
the vile uses to which was put the Sacred Island, onoe the trea- 
sury of Greece, when her states were banded togei^er to secure 
their freedom against the Persian. 

§ 4. It is evident that hosts of Slaves, lately free men, and 
many of them soldiers, must become dangerous to the owners. 
Nor was their treatment such as to conciliate. '^I’liey were 
turned out upon the hills, made responsible for the safety of the 
cattle put under their charge, and compelled to provide them- 
selves with the common necessaries of life. A body of these 
wretched m^ asked their master for clothing : “ What,” be 
asked, “ are there no travellers with clothes on ?” The atrocious 
bh’it was soon taken ; the 8 he 2 )herd slaves of Lower Italy became 
banditti, and to travel through Apulia without an armed retinue 
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§ 1. Steady ndvan. o of Homans on side of .Kqniiins and Vokdans. § 

Ktrui’ia, at peace since tall of Kabii, § 3, Renewal of hostilities : 
Cu.^iis wins ppolia opima from Lars Toliiinnius. § 4.’Veii ; siege begins 
in 400 B.C. § 5. Appointment of M. Fuiius Cnmillns as Dictator. § 0. 
Lemrud of 0/crflow of Alban laikc. § 7. Legend of Capture of Veil, .in 
tenth year *>f war. § 8. Caitiillus bikes Falcnii (story of schoolmaster'', 
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was a perilous adventure. From assailing travellers the ma- 
rauders began to plunder the smaller country-houses • and all 
but the rich were obliged to desert the coinitry and tiock into 
the towns bo early as the year 185 b.c., 7000 slaves in Apulia 
were condemned for brigandage by a Preetor sent specially to 
restore order in that land of pasturage. When they were not 
employed upon the hills, they were shut up in large prison-like, 
buildings {ergastula), where they could talk together of their 
wrongs, and form schemes of vengeance. 

§ 5. The Sicilian landowners emulated their Italian brethren • 
and it was their tyrannical conduct that led to the frightful 
insurrection, which reveals to us somewliat of the real state of 
society which existed under the rule of liome. 

In Sicily, as in Lower Italy, the herds are driven up into the 
mountain pastures during the summer months, and about Octo- 
jor return towards the plains. The same causes which were at 
work in ^Italy were at work, on a smaller scale, in Sicily. The 
city of Enna, once famous for the worslnp of Deineter had be- 
come the centre of a pastoral district, and of the neighbouring 
lanclowners, mniopl^^ wealthiest. He was famous for 

tim multitude of his Slave-herdsmen, and for his cruel treatment 
m them, and his wife Mogallis emulated her lord in the bar- 
baritiesfc which she practised on the female Slaves. At length the^ 
<^Hp was full, and 400 of his bondsmen, ‘meeting at Enna, took ! 
counsels of vengeance against Damophilus. j 

. ^ there lived another rich proprietor, named 

11 igenes ; and among his Slaves was a Syrian, knowui by 
tUe Greek name of Eunus (Ef^^ous). a’his man was a kind of 
w zar , who pietended to have revelations of the future, and 
practised a mode of breathing lire, which passed for a superna- 
tural power. ^ At length he gave out that his Syrian gods had 
ueclared to him that he should be king hereafter. Ills master 
treated him as a jester, and at banquets used to call him in to 
luakc sport for his guests ; and they, entering into his humour, 
used to beg him to remember them when ho gained his sceptre, 
jut to the confederate Slaves of Damophilus, Eunus seemed in 
ruth a Prophet and a King sent to deliver them. They prayed 
leader, he accepted their offer ; and the 
lole body entered the city of Enna, with Eunus at their head 
breathing fire. ^ 

§ 7. The wretched city now felt the vengeance of men brutalised 
eif skins, armed with stakes burnt at the 
thl’ 1 1 ^^^Pl^-^l^boks, spits, or whatever arms rage supplied 

houses, and massacred all persons of free 
' 1 ion, from the old man a6u matron to the infant at the 
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.Stitrium, Nepotc: tnioe with Volsiiiii. § 9. rrrtjcct of removing from 

Koine to V’'eii, defeated. §10. Unpopularity of Chniillus : his banishment. 

§ 11. Estimate of his conduct : his parting prayer. 

§ 1. Since* the victory Liained by the Consuls Valerius aiul Ilora- 
tiiis over tlic Sabines, no molestation had been experienced from 
that quarter. Tho Leagues formed by the great Consul S}). Cas- 
sius had ehceked tiio advance of the Opican nations on the east, 
particularly of the Volscians. These successes c(»ntiimed. The 
towns of J^avici and Bola were recov(!red from tho iEquia^s ; 
Anxur won from the Volscians, then lost, but again won. Colo- 
nies sent to Ardoa in 442 n.c., and to V»litra) in 404, shut out 
th^‘ Volscians from tho coast-lands ; while northern Latiiim 
was secured by another Colony planted at Jjavici in 41H. While 
the narratives of these wars are uncertain and exaggerated, it is 
clear that there was a steady progress on the part of the Latin 
arms : the Opican tribes were gradually heing forceil back into 
tlieir mountains. A great change had taken ])laee since they had 
been in occupation of the Alban Hills, an<l threatened the very 
gates of Homo. 

§ 2. But if less positive results were obtained against the 
Ol»iCiins on the cast, a war took place against the Etruscans be- 
yond the Tiber, which ended in tho lirst consi<lerable addition 
to 4ilio Homan territory that had been received since the fall of 
the monarchy. 

It will be recollected that ancient Etruria was described as 
being divided into two portions by the Ciminian hills ; but the 
whole Etruscan nation Wii.s considered as constituting twelve 
great communities, of which twelve cities formed the centres.’'' 
All these communities were indopendcut of each other, being 
governed by oligarchies, while the mass of the population were 
their clients or serfs. For general national purposes these 
twelve cities formed a federation, ami their common meeting- 
place w.'is the Fanum Voltumnan, which lay on the northern slope 
of tiio (Jiminian range. When the nation engaged in common 
war, it was usual for them to el<‘-ct a coni||fcn chief, under the 
title of Lar or Lars. Such was Vorsemia ofWusiuui. 

Since the days of fjars Borsenna, Home had carried on a de- 
sultory war with tho Vuientines^ as with her iieighboiir.s on the 
eastern frontier. But since the fiital day on which the great 
Fabian Gens perished on theCvemera, there had been a cessation 
<d‘ these feinls. The quarrel was thus renewed. 

§ 3. Fidentc was an ancient town on the Sabine side of the 
Tiber,' opposite the Oremera, not more than six or seven miles 
from Home. It was .a Romai Colony, but it had rojieatedl}^ re- 
* See tlic ih-scriptiou of Iheir country, (4inpt. vi. § 9. 
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breast. Crowds of Slaves joined them ; every man’s foes were 
those of his own household. Damophiliis was dragged to the 
Theatre and slain. Megallis was given over to the female Slaves, 
who first tortured her, and then cast her down the crag on 
which the city stands. 

Eunus thus saw the wildest of his dreams fulfilled. He as- 
sumed the diadem, took the royal name of Antiochus, and called 
his followers Syrians. I’he ergastiila were broken open, and 
numbers of Slaves sallied out to join him. Soon he was at the 
head of 10,()()() men. He showed no little discretion in the 
choice of officers. Achanis, a Greek, was made General of the 
exerted himself to preserve order and moderate 


excesses. 

^ § 8. A f(nv days after the massacre at Enna, Cleon, a Cilician 
Slave, raised a similar insurrection near Agrigentum. He also 
was soon at the head of several thousand men. 

The Homans in Sicily, who had looked on in blank dismay, 
now formed hopes that the two leaders miglit (luarrel,— hopes 
soon disappointed by the tidings that Cleon had acknowledged 
the sovereign authority of King Antiochus. 

§ 9. There was no Koman magistrate present in Sicily when 
the insurrection broke out. The Pra 3 tor of the last year had 
\ returned to Italy ; and his successor now jirrived, ignorant of 
all that was [)assing. He contrived to collect 8()()0 men in tfic 
island, and took the fi(?ld against the Slaves, who by this time 
tiurnbered 20,000. He was utterly defeated, and the insurrec- 
tion spread over the whole island. 

The consternation at Rome was great. No one could tell 
where the evil would stop. Movements brokb out in various 
parts of the empire ; but the magistrates wer® on the alert, aiul 
^ all attempts were crushed forcibly. At Hoim^' itself one Inmdrocl 
I and fifty Slaves, detected in organising an 'outbreak, were i)ut 
I to death without mercy. 


§ 10. The insurrection seemed to the Senate so serious tluit 
they dispatched the (Jonsul, Eulvius Flaccus, colleague of 
Scipio in the year 133 b.c., to crush it. But Flaccus ob- 
tained no advantage over the insurgents. In the next year 
u. Calpurnuis Fiso succeeded in wresting Messana from the 
enemy, and advanced to Enna, a place strongly defended by 
nature, whi^k he was unable to take. His successor, P. RupiliiiS) 
a friend of Scipio, began his campaign with the siege of Tauro- 
Tiioniuiu. The Slaves offered a des 2 )crate resistance. Bediieed 
to straits for want of food, they devoured the children, the 
wocnen, and’; at length began to prey upon each other. Even 
them the was only taken by JsPeachery. All the Slaves ^ 
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volted and expelled the colonists. Tlio last time that this hap- 
pened the Fidenatians called on Lars Tolumniiis of Veii to 
defend them from the Romans. He raised an army of his own 
people cornhined with the men of Capena and the ‘Fall scans, 
and marched against Romo. The Romans prevailed, and A. Cor- 
nelius Cossus, one of the Military 'i’ribunes, slew the Veientine 
king with his own hand : the linen cuirass which he took and 
offered up to Jupiter was long preserved, and the Plmperor Au- 
gustus himself pointed out to Livy that in the inscription upon 
it Cossus called himself Consid, instead of Military Tribiuic, in 
order that he might inwe the credit of winning thespoliaopima.* 
After this victory, Fidena) was taken anti razed to the gr«jund ; a 
truce was made with Veii. 

§ 4, This truce ended in the year 407 n.c., and the Veientines en- 
treated the assistance of their Etruscan kinsfolk against the City 
of the Seven Hills. They met at the Fanum Voltiimnie ; but the 
northern states were in fear of the Chiuls, who were threatening 
to overrun their country,t and Veii Wiis left to defend liersolf. 
She was no mean rival — as large as Romo, well-peopled, not 
more than twelve miles distant ; and, from the preparations made 
on the part of Romo, it was plain that the war must end in the 
destruction of one city or the other. The Vcicn tines, however, 
did not dare again to meet the Romans in the field, and allowed 
their city to be invested. 1’his was the first time that the Roman 
militia kept the held for a continuance. Hitherto the men had 
only gone forth for a short campaign, but now they were obliged 
to remain in the held for the whole year, in j)r*der efiectually to 
blockade the enemy’s city. Hence it became necessary to x)ay 
the army for the whole year, instead of furnishing them with a 
small allowance for the summer’s canijiaign. J 

§ 5. But the siege lasted several years without any progress 
on the part of the Romans. 'J’heir soldiers were (as we have said) 
a kind of militia, unused to the work of a regular siege ; and the 
Veientines, assisted now by thejicople of Caxiena and Falerii, met 
them in the held defeated them A xiaiiic fear sjiread from 
the army to Rom^f the niatrons crowded to the temples ; the 
Senate met and ordered that a Dictator should bo axiiiointed. 
The choice fell on M. Furius Camillus, a great name, which is 
now mentioned for the first time. 

I w. iv. ac. i'or, a.s Military Tribune, he could not be sole commnnder 
of the legions. 

f They hg^d expelled the Etruscans from the valley of tlio Po, but when 
this took place .’s quite unknown, Jntroduct. Sect. ii. § 9. „ 

I Tlie regular pay (stipendium) wa.s 100 asse-‘< a montli, or in later times 
a derniriti'ts Svery three days. Of the mode in which the pay was riiised an 
account will be given jp Chapt. xxxvi. § 7, 
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taken alive were put to the torture and thrown down a pre- 
cipice. The Consul now advanced to Enna, the last stronghold 
of Eunus. The fate of the insurgents was inevitable. Cleon of 
Agrigentum chose a soldier’s death, and, sallying forth with 
all who breathed the same sjurit as himself, he died fighting 
valiantly. Of the end of Achaeus we are not informed. Eunus, 
with a body-guard of GOO men, fled to the neighbouring hills 
but, despairing of escape, the greater part of the wretched men 
slew oru; another. The mock king himself was taken in a 
cave, witli his cook, baker, bathing-man, and jester. He showed 
a pusillanimity far unlike the desperate courage of the rest, and 
died eaten by vermin in a dungeon at IMurgantia. 

§ 11. Ihus V as crushed for a time this perilous insurrection, 
the result of the Slave-system established by Homan conquest! 
The wellbeing of Sicily had even now been so seriously impaired 
that extraordinary measures were deemed necessary for restoring 
order. The Sibylline Books were consulted. The oracular page 
ord(jred the propitiation of “Ceres the most ancient;” and a 
solenm deputation of priests proceeded to the august Temple of 
the Goddess in the city of Enna. This circumstance, seemingly 
mnmportant, becomes significant, when it is considered that the 
war really originated in the neglect of agricultural labours, and 
was at its height during the notable year in which Tib. Gracchus 
was bringing to all meibs knowledge the reduced condition of the 
farmers of Italy. 

§ 12. ten (.k)minissioners were sent to assist Hupilius in draw- 
ing up laws for the better regulation of the agricultural districts. 

^ le code formerly established by Iliero at KSyracuse was taken as 
the basis of their legislation, a measure which gave great satisfac- 
tion to all the Greek Communities. The whole land was required 
0 pay a tithe of its produce to the Homans except the five free 
cities and some others which were allowed to pay a fixed annual 
sum. The collection of these tithes was to be let to Homan 
contractors. But to prevent extortion. Courts of Appeal were 
provided. All disputes between citizens of the same town were 
eft to be decided in the town courts ; those between citizens, 
of different towns, by judges drawn by lot under the eye of 
10 Praetor ; those between a town- community and an indi- 
vidual, by the Senate of some other city ; those between a 
Oman citizen and a Sicilian, by a judge belonging to the same 
nation as the defendant. There can be no do%bt that the 
general condition of che Sicilian landholders was considerably 
improved by this system ; and agriculture again flourished in 
icily as it had doud in former times. 
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From about the time of his apj>ointmeiit the story of the 
siege passes into an *heroic legend, like those of Coriolanus and 
the Fabii. Thus it runs. 

§ 6. ^rhe panic fear whieli overpowered the people in the 
seventh year of the war was not caused by defeat alone. It was 
magnified by prodigies and marvels : for when summer was now 
far spent, the Alban Lake, which stands high on the Alban Hills 
vvitliout any visible outlet for its waters, began to rise, and at length 
poured itself upon the plain below. Prayers and sacrifice availed 
not ; the waters still flowed on. Then the Senate sent to consult 
till! oracle at Delpld what sliould be iloiio to avert the mischief. 

•Meantime an olffVeientine soothsayer w'as heard to laugh at 
the Homans who were encamped by Veii ; “for,” said he, “it is 
written in the Book of P'ate that Veii shall never be taken till 
the waters of the Alban Lake lind a passage into the sea.” A 
Roman centurion who heard this persuaded the old man to come 
forth and advise him about certain matters of his own : then he 
seized the old man, and the generals sent him to Rome to be 
examined by the Senate. But the Senate paid no heed to him 
till the messengers returned from Delphi, and said the same 
things as the old Veientine soothsayer. Then they set to work 
and made a great tunnel leading from the south-western part of 
the lake to the river Anio ; and so the waters escaped into 
the river and flowed down with its waters into the sea. The 
tunnel, called in Latin an enmtiannm or to which 

the legend refers, still remains. It is hewn through hard vol- 
canic rock for a distance of nearly three miles, measuring about 
live feet in height and three in breadth.* It would be a great 
work even in these days.f • 

AVhen the Veientines found that the fates were about to be 
fulfilled, they sent messengers to ask for peace. But the Senate 
turned a deaf iiar to their prayer ; irheroupon one of the messen- 
gers said, “ It is written truly that our city should fall ; but it 

* See the Section and Plan at the head of this (’l^)ter. The Alton stone 
is noted for its hardness. To cluck (ires at Koi^jjPthc Kin])eror Augustus 
ordered that a portion of every nuw house should he of Alban or (hibian 
stone. — The interpreters suppose that these enigmatical orders darkly hinted 
at the operation of mining, by which (as the legend says) Veii was taken. 

t There is a similar ( inisvu/’mwi to let off the waters of the Fucine Lake 
(Lake of rdanoj in the .hhpiian mountains. It was executed in the time of 
the Emperor Claudius, and is IIm'hj miles in length fioin the edge of the lake 
to the bed of tlie Liris. Its Jieiglit is abont ten feet, and its breadth six. 
Thirty thousand men were cngageil for eleven years in the work ; and after 
aj], it failed. In our own days, a company has been foi-med to com]>lete the 
work, the calculated expense hdng Hit), 000/. These facts will give some 
notion of the greatness of the woi«c of draining tlie Alban Lake, which was 
successfully exec.uted in the infancy of the Roman Republic. 
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§ 1. An attempt was made to review the condition of Rome <ind 
her subjects at the point of time when she had ust pa. led 

War. ksince that 

Zseto lt ib r"*® ^ere again k may 

^use to note tn#> changes that had taken place in her political 

yet silentlv^ftiT^' 1°*" *^”“®** violent changes are recorded, 
almost all surey ^eat alterations had been wrought in 
almi^t all S^ts and conditions of Roman citizens. 
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is also written (though ye know it not), that if Veii should fall, 
Rome shall ho destroyed also.’* Rut still the Senate listened not, 
and M. Furius Camillus was appointed Dictator, as has been told 
before. 

§ 7. Camillus dallied not with the work. He was not con- 
tented with blockading the city ji-s bcfon;, but bcjgaii a iniiie 
which was to open into the citadel ; and when this was ready for 
springing, he sent for all citizens to come from Rome and share 
in the plunder. 

As the Romans stood in the mine, so runs the Legend the 
King of Veii was oflering a sacritico to Jimo in the cita<lel ; 
and they heard the soothsjiyer declare that wlioever completctl 
that sacrifice should prevail, ^rhen Camillus gave the sign, and 
the Veientines were astounded to see armed Romans rise from 
the floor beneath their feet. So they and their king were slain, 
and tlie Romans completed the sacrifice And Camillus sent a 
band of young men dressed in white, with hands clean from 
blood, to carry the statue of the great goddess Juno to Home. 
But they, not daring to touch her, asked whether sliO were willing 
to go ; and then (it is said) she nodded assent, and the statue 
was placed in a new temple dedicated to her upon the Aventine. 

Thus- fell Veii, like 'I roy, in the tenth year of the war, and 
the pe«>ple obtained a great booty. And (Jamillus entered Rome 
and descended the Sacred Way, and went up to the (^’apitoi in a car 
drawn b}' four white horses, like the e.liariot of the sun. Neven* 
had general so triumphed before, and old men feared that tin* 
vengeance of the gods might come upon his [iricle. 

§8. Veii had fallen, and her^ew allies were not left iinj)!!- 
nished. First, the liomaiis attacked and utttu'ly destroy eil 
Capena ; then (Jamillus, who was now a Military Tribune, went 
against Falerii, the chief city of the Falisci,* which also fell an 
easy prey to the Roman an^is. The story goes that when he 
appeared before this city a certain schoofiiiaster; who taught tlie 
sons of all the chief men, brought thtiin out by stealth and 
oflured to put theni^into the hands of the Romans. Rut Camib 
lus, scorning the baseness of the man, ordered that his hands 
should be tied behind him, and that the boys should flog him 
back again into the town ; “ for Romans,” said he, “ war net with 
boys, but with men.” Then the Faliscaus, won by his noble 
conduct, wiUiiigiy surrendered their city “(b.c 394).* 

Soon after Sutrium amt Nepotfi surrendered, and as 

Ctero was an ancient ally of Rinue, her power was paramount in 

* 'i'lipsw I'uliscaas, though i]i Etruria, were not Etruscans. Virgil a\lls 
them Aslqui FhHbcx (^n. vii, Byh). Prob:ibly they were of the Opimii 
race, which inhabite^Jhe coiintiy before the inc<juiing of the Etruscans. 
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SENATORIAL POWER. # 

Wo have had continually to recognise the increasing power 
of the Senate and the growth of a New Nobility, as compact 
as the old Patrician Oligarchy, and wielding a mightier power. 
The mark of Nobility was not now, as of old, birth within the 
pale of the Patriciate, but birth within the number of those 
families who could count up successive honours for generations. 
Those were now most noble who possessed the longest file of 
images, that is those whose ancestors had held the greatest 
number of Ourule offices. 

§ 2. That which secured political supremacy to the Senate v/as 
what is familiarly called the power of the Purse. No people can 
be free unless they liavc some control over the expenditure of 
public money ; and at Rome all financial matters were, as we 
have seen, wholly in the hands of the Senate. In earlier times 
this great Council was obliged to levy a war-tax upon the People, 
which serv ed as a check upon its power. But the large sums 
wliich poured into the treasury for the next few years made 
this tax lighter every year, till witli the conquest of Macedon 
it ceased altogether. Henceforth, therefore, there was not even 
an indirect control over the public purse, and no hindrance was 
offered to a vote for declaring war. Even Cato, in his deter- 
mination to destroy Carthage, lent himself to the policy of his 
Older. All lucrative employments were seized by the members 
of the great Senatorial families. It was only when dilhcult ser- 
vices were required, such as the conquest of Macedon, or the 
reduction of Carthago and Numantia, that the Senate were 
obliged to resort to the services of independent men like .dCmilius 
Paullus or his son Scipio. 

§ 3 . But while the Senatorial Nobility seemed to be in secure 
i>ossession of nearly all honours, there were not wanting signs 
to show that this possession was precarious. In the first place 
there had grown up of late years a body of wealthyTamilies w^ho 
were debarred from political hoTiours ; and m the second place, 
the conditioryof Hie Rustic Population was every 3ay becoming 
so bad as to excite the sympathy of the generous, and to alarm 
the fears of the selfish. 


§ 4 . The wealthy class of which we speak was chiefly composed - 
of the tax-collectors, public contractors, and other persons 
^gaged in commercial pursuits. Just before the Second Punic ' 
a law had been passed to make it illegal for Senators to 
engage in any kind of commercial adventure ; and to supply the 
constant demand caused by the wars that followed, Companies 
Were formed, with a sufficient capital to undertake contracts for 
supplyii;,g the army and navy. When, one Province after another 
conquered, similar Companies contracted to collect the im- 
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all the diatrict' aouth of the Ciminian forest. Nor was this all. 
Three years later they came in collision with the powerful city 
of Volaiiiii (Bolsena), north of the Ciminian range, and won a 
battle. A peace of twenty years was then concln<led. Doubtless 
the same reasons Imd }>revcnted the northern Rtruscana from 
ai<ling their aouthern compatriots, and now hastened this peace, 
Tlic Cauls ere this had crossed the Apennines. 

§ J). The coiKpiest of Veii very nearly proved the ruin of Rome. 
It was a large and beautiful city, well and regularly built, on a 
])lain, with a citadel of great natural strength overhanging the 
city® All the plain country round, up to tlie hills of the Ciini- 
iiian forest, were i^pw subject to Rome. The Veieutines them- 
selves, according to the barbarous practice of ancient times, had 
all been put to the sword or sold into slavery. There stood the 
goodly city empty, inviting people to come and dwell in her 

Oil the other hand, Rome with lier seven hills presented a 
scries of ascents and descents ; in the ancient city there was 
hardly a level street. The streets themselves were much less 
regular and handsome than those of Veii, and the climate was 
even then bad, as has been said above.* 

It is not wonderful then that men should turn their tlioughts 
towards Veil, especially those poor Plebeians who bad no lands 
at Rome. Some. called for an agrarian law, to divide the lands of 
V'eii among the pcoide ; but T. Sicinius and some of his brother 
'rribunes proposed that half the people should go and settle in 
Veii, so that she should form another state eipial to Rome. x\t 
first this proposal was .stopped hy the veto of two 'rribunes, who 
opposed their colleagues ; but at length it was brought before 
the Peo]»le, who now listened t|p the reasoning of the Patricians, 
and eleven Ti'ihes out of twcnty-oiie voted against the bill : thus 
the Tribunes were defeated even in their own Assembly. 

Happy for Rome that her people \vere so moderate and reason- 
able. Separation such as was "proposed might have con- 
demned both Rome and Veii to become obscure Latin towns, 
like Tuscuhim or Pjainest^, amk the sovereignty of Italy might 
have fallen tc) the Sainnites or tg Pyrrhus of Epirus. But Provi- 
dence had determined that Rome was to be the mistress of the 
world, and she remained unbioken by the will of her own people. 

Satisfied with this victory, the patrician party consented to’ an 
agrarian law on a Iarg§ scale. I’lie Veientino lands were distri- 
buted^ and seven higera were allotted to every householder, with 
an additional allowance for hi.s children. 

, § 10. Meantime the great Camillus had lost favour with his 
countrymen. ’ His patrician pride all along diminished the popu- 
• See Chapt. vi. §§ 5 and C, 
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posts laid upon the new subjects of Rome, and this soon became 
a large and profitable business. The provincial im2)osts were 
put up to public auction; the Company which offered the 
largest sum, if they coul^ give proper security, received the 
contract ; they paid into the Treasury the sum which they had 
offered, and all that they collected over and above this sum they 
divided among themselves : a system well contrived to encourage 
, extortion. It was from this wealthy class of contractors and 
I commercial men that C. Gracchus created a new order of citi- 
' zens to balance the Senators. This was the E(]ucstrian Order, 
the members of which were called E(piit('s or Knights, —a new 
application of an old name which demands explanation, 
i § 5. It has been noticed that by the institutions attributed to 
King Servius the Equites were raised to the number of 3600. 


They were the wealthiest men at Rome, and formed a real body 
of Knights or Chivalry, who served on horseback in the aimiy of 
the city, as all the other Centuries served on foot. They were 
furnished with a horse at the public expense, or rather by a special 
tax laid on the property .of widows and orphans, who wei’e exempt 
from all other dues. 

As the City increased in power there were many citizens who 
were as wealthy as the Equites,* and yet were not of their num- 
ber ; and at the siege of Veii many of these citizens came forward 
and offered to serve as Plorse-soldiers at tlieir own expense. 
Hence arose the distinction of Knights with a Public, and Knights 
with a Private Horse. After this time, tlie Cavalry seem to 
have been rcgidarly furnished by families of a certain amount 
of property ; and the horse bestowed by the State became a 
badge, of honour, which was retained by Senators and Consulars, 
though they were no longer liable to serve in the array. The 
whole system was remodelled, as it appears, in the Censorship of 
Fabius and Decius, who were commissioned to counteract the 
measures of Appius Claudius. It was then ordained that on the 
day of the battle of Regillus the Knights who had a public 
horse, clad in purple and wreathed with /olive, should ride in 
procession from the Temple of Mars outside the city, to the 
portico of the Temple of Castor and Pollux in the Forum, and 
there dismounting should lead their horses past the Censors, 
who had power to deprive any man of his rank by .taking away 
bis horse. Such a jranishment was inflicted on Livius and Nero, 
the conquerors of Metaurus, each upon the other, and upon 
I/, Scipio by Cato. In process of time the distinction between 

earlier times is not Itjiown, but was (it 
larger than that of First Class. “Augustus fixed it at 
;es (about 3500 ^) ; nee 1 Epist i. ' 
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larity which as a conqueror he could not fail to win ; and he lost 
still more when he called upon every man to refund a tenth of 
the spoil they had taken at Veil ; for though lie, in the moment of 
victory, had vowed to offer this tenth to Apollo, yet the plunder 
was taken before there had been time to set ajiart the portion 
of the god. Poor men ill brook to part with what they think 
their own; and in this case the whole of the ill-will fell upon 
the general. “ Ilis vow,” they said, “ was a mere pretence to rob 
the Plebeians of their liard-won spoil.” 

Still worse than this, it wus not long before men came forward 
and accused Camilliis of taking much of the booty for hiflfcwn 
share, which ought to have been fairly divided among all. Espjc- 
cially, it wus said, he had appropriated the great bronze gates, 
which in those days, when all coin was made of bronze, were 
exceedingly valuable. The general was impeached for corrupt 
practices by L. Appuleius, Tribune of the Ilebs (391 n.c.) Ilis 
Chents and Tribesmen offei’ed to pay the line, which probably 
would have been imposed U])on him, but said they could not 
acquit him, He therefore left the city, and as he left it he 
turned about and prayed that Ids country might soon have 
reason to feel his want and call him back again. Ardea, a city of 
the Latins, was his place of refuge. 

§ II. There can be little doubt that the great Camillas reajly 
took these gates. But how far he \vas guilty of an illegal act we 
cannot determine. He might tldiik that he was entitled to 
them, for it was acknowledged that a general had a right to set 
apart a portion for himself; and we may well believe that his 
chief fault was, that in his pride ho arrogated to himself more 
than was generally thought righiUxill would wish to believe that 
so great a man was not to be blamed for greed and baseness. 

His parting prayer was heard : for “the Gaul was at the gates,” 
md the next year saw Rome in ashes. 
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ClIAPTEll XIY. 

TllK (iAUhS. (3'JO li.C.) 

§ 1. Introdtictory. § 2. Who the (iaiiU wci’ft. § d. l|'grat>oi>s of Celtic 
nations; occu|)iition of Northein Italy by Cauls. §4. Who those Oauls 
were that burnt Koine. § ft. I.e-p-nd of <iuarvcl with Oauls, ^d battle of 
Alia. ^ G-8. OF .sack of Koine aj^blockmle of(’apitol. § 9. Of delivery 
by Camilliis. § 10. Kalseliood fliast Legend. § 11. Later inniails ot 
(iauls. § I’J. Legends of 'l\ Manlius Tor(|uatus and il. Valerius Corvus. 

§ 1. The course of Roiuati History, hitherto disturbed only by 
petty border wars, now suffers a great convulsion. Over her 
neighbours on the oast and north the Republic was m the 
ascendant ; on the west, the frail oligarciiies of Etruria had sun ^ 
before Carnillus and his bardy soldiers ; when, by an untoward 
union of events, Rome saw her best general depart from her walH 
and heard of the barbarian host which was wasting the fair land 
of Italy. The Gauls hurst upon laitiura and the adjoining lands 
with the suddenness of a tlmndt rstorm ; and, as the storai, with 
all its. fury and destriictivoness, yet clears the loaded air and 
restores a balance between the disturbed powers of nature, so 
it wa.s with this Gallic hurricane. It sweiit over the lace of Italy, 
crushing and destroying. The Etruscans were weakened by it , 
and if jiome herself was laid prostrate, the Latins also suffered 
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irregular haLits which ill suited the frugal life of an Italian hus- 
bandman. Those, therefore, who had small estates were eager to 
turn them into moiicv, that they might enjoy the iiTegiilar 
pleasures of the City ; tffose who had nothing to sell migrated 
without hindrance. Thus the Rural ropiilation was more and 
more thinned, while the, towns, and Rome most of all, swarmed 
with needy and reckless men, ready for outrage. 

§ 8. The small proprietors found it extremely easy to part with 
their estates and lioldings. Fertile great Senatorial families were 
every day growing richer by the commands and governments 
which were multiplied after every ,su(;cessivc war ; and, being 
2 :)rohil)ited from commerce, they wei'e glad to invest their gains 
in buying u]) land in the neighl)ourhoo(l of their own estates. 
From tliis time forth began tliose hatifundia or Croat Estates 
which Pliny believed to be the real cause of the de 2 )opulation 
and decay of Italy. 

§ 9. It might ap 2 :>ear, indeed, that these estates, being strip! 
of their labourers, would nob be very valualile. Hut this was 
' comi^ensated by the great abundance and cheapness of Slaves, — 
a point which has been sufficiently illustrated in our account of 
. the Sicilian Slave-war. A\’holc districts wore thrown iiifo pas- 
jturage because free labourers were wmiting, and their place 
sui-ijilied by wretched captives, who, tliough nnefpial to the labSlirs 
' of the plough or spado, were aide to watch flocks and tend herds. 
Even when tillage was still found i)rofitable in Italy, it changed 
its character. It j\^as then, 2 )robably, that what is ^called the 
metaypr system, which prevails so largely there at ilio present 
^y, first t<')ok its rise ; tlie system, that is, in whid^ t^e tenant 
and landiord are jiarthers in the crops, the landlp'rcf furnishing 
land, farm -buildings, and seed, the tenant supplying the farnn 
implements and the labour. 

Here, then, was a second cause of discontent, which rendered 
the- established order of things insecure, and might at anytime 
cause peril to the government of the Senate. 

§ 10. Meantime, with the decline of the Rural Population, the 
Population of the City had constantly been increasing. Even 
the time of the Samnite Wars the Censor Aj)pius had found the 
Freedrnen sufficiently numerous to form a j30werful support of the 
. Patricians against the Plebeians. So we shall find them in the 
next half-century generally taking part with the Nobility against 
the champions of the Rural Population, — a fact of great importanee 
in estimating the relation of parties at Rome. The people of the 
city, contemptuously called the Forensic Mob, were mostly con- 
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greatly, the Volscians trepiblcd, and the ^qiiians wore irrecover- 
ably weakened. 

§ 2. Before telling the tale of the deHtriietion of Koine by the 
Gauls, it will be well to iisk -AVho were these Gauls ? 

They were a tribe of that large race of inankind wlio arc 
known under the name of Celts, and who at the times in question 
peoi^led nearly the whole of Western Europe, from the licart of 
Germany to the ocean. I’he northern and central parts of the 
continent were already in the hands of various nations, calhsd by 
the common name of Germans or Teutons, to wliom belonged the 
Goths, Saxons, Danes, Normans, Lombards, Pranks, and Alemanni, 
— names which yet live in Europe. But the Celts in earlier tinics 
possessed a far-extended range of country -Prance, great }>art 
of Germany, most of Spain and Portugal, together with the 
British Isles. Of these Celts there were, and still are, two great 
divisions, commonly called Gael and Cymri, differing in liabits 
and language.* The ancient inhabitants of Prance were Gael, 
those of Britain and Belgica were Cymri ; and the Druidical 
religion, though sometimes adopted by the Gael, was jiroperly 
and originally Cymric. Gael are still found in. Ireland and in the 
Highlands of Scotland ; Cymri in Wales and Low Brittany ; and 
they have left traces of their name in Curnbor-land. But the 
great Celtic race, once so widely spread, has b(?eu, as it were, 
pushed into the sea by the Gothic and Gei'inan tribes. The few 
fragments of them that remain are usually found on the western 
verge of their okf countries. 

§ 3. Now before the time we arc now speaking of, there bad 
been a grSt movement in these Celtic nations. Two great swarms 
went out from Gaul. Of thesejIP^e crossed the Al[)s into Italy : 
the other, moving eastward, in the course of time penetrated 
into Greece, and then passed into Asia Minor, where they were 
known under the name of Galatians.f 

It is sup[)Osed that the Gael who dwelt in the eastern parts 
of Gaul, being oppressed by (.-ymric tribes of the west and 
north, went forth to seek new homes in distant lands, as in 
later times the Gothic and German tribes were driven in the 
contrary direction by the Huns and other Asiatic hordes, who 
were thronging into Europe from the east. At all events, 
it is certain that large bodies of Celts passed over the Alps 

♦ Celt is strirtly the same as Gael r«Xar-a/, Gall-i, Gael^ being 

all and thoret'ore is itself properly oppose<l to Cymri; But it is con- 
venient fo have one common name, and most modern writers have taken (’elt 
or Kelt fjs tire generic appellation of the race, * 

f They plundered the temple of Delphi in 279 ij.c., rather more lhan”a 
century after their compatj'iots sacked Rome. See Dr. Smith’s IHsiory of 
GreecSt chapt. xlvi. § 4, 
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Lofore and after this time, and having once tasted the wines 
and eaten the fruits of Italy, Avere in no hurry to return from 
that fair land into their own less hospitable regions. We read 
of one swarm after another [)ressuig into the Land of Promise ; 
])arties of Lingojies, avIioso fathers lived about Langres in Cliam- 
])agno ; Hoians, whose name is traced in French Bourbon and 
Italian Bologna ; Sonones, Avhosc old country was about Sens,* 
and who have left record of themselves in the name of Heni- 
gaglia (Sena (lalliea) on the coast of the Adriatic. The course 
taken by those adventuror.s Avas probably over diA^ers passes of 
the Alps, from that of the Mount (^cnis and the Little St. Ber- 
nard to the Simplon. Pouring from these outlets, they overran 
tlie rich jdains of Northern Italy, and so occupied the territory 
which lies between the Alps, the Apennines, .and the Adriatic,! 
that the Koniaus called this territory Gallia Cisalpina, or llitluu* 
Ganl. The northern Etruscans gaA'c Avay before these fierce 
barViarians, and their name is heard of no more in those parts, 
'riionce the Gauls crossed the Apennines into Southern Etruria, 
and Avhile tliey Avere ravaging that country thisy first came in 
C4>iitact Avith the sons of Homo. 

§ L The common date for tins event is .‘100 b.c. How long 
hofore thi.s time the Gallic hordes had been iioiiring into Italy 
Ave Igiow not. Bnt'Avlienevor it Avas that tliey first passed over 
the Alps, it is certain that iiOAV they first crossed the ApeiininewS. 

The tribe which took this course wore of the Seiiones, as all 
authoi-.s say, and therefore \vc may suppose they Avere Gaelic ; 
hut it has been thougbt tliey Avere mixed Avith Cymri, since the 
iiamo^of jbhei raking or chief Avas and liroihin is Cymric 

for tf Khuj.X They are descrifld as largo-limbed, Avith fair 
skins, yellow hair, and blue eyes, in all respects contrasted Avith 
the natives of Southern Italy — a description Avhich suits Gael 
better than Cyiiiri. Their courage Avas high, Imt their temper.s 
fickle. They were more fitted for action than endurance ; 
able to compicr, hut not steady enough to maintain and secure 
their conquests. These (]ualitics, attributed to the Gallic nations 
of antiquity, show thenrsclves remarkably in their descendants. 
NoAvhere, as above obser\^ed, hav<* the Colts been able to sustain 
the approach of the German nations ; even in Gaul, transformed 
as it was by Roman civilisation, the Germans prevailed. The mo- 

* “ kSoumuiirKpic prior, !?,” says Jiivotial, whereas I’olybius writes their 
iiauu'^ 2ni»«v£r. But other Gallic names in -otwa aiv pronounced short (as 
Santones, Vasconos, &c.b and therefore we follow JuA'enal. 

T A]] of it except Ingiiria,, which was hounded by the Apennines and Ma- 
n tune Alps, the Po and the Trebia. 

I Ihe saii^ title is given to the chief who led the assault upon Delphi. 

ROME. „ 
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CHAPTER L. 

MANNERS AND MORALS: LlTEftATURE AND ART. 


§ 1. Vain attempts to clieck immorality by tlie Censorship, and by Law. 

§ 2. lieligion. § M. Public opinion: Literature. § 4. Ennius. § 5.' 

Comedy. § 6. Plautus and Terence. § 7. Charactcristi(^s of their 

§ 8. CfEcilius and Atranius. § 9. Tragedy : Pacuvius and Attius. . 

Reasons why the Drama had little success at Pome. § 11. Satii e : Lucmti». 

§12. Prose Writers. §13. ;>tudy of I.aw and Oratory. §14. Aid. 

§ 1. Enough has been said in more than one chapter of the fore- 
going Book to prove the rapid decline in morality which followed 
the Punic Wars. 'JTie rankness of vice w-as felt by all^liomanii 
of better feeling and truer patriotism. In consec^^ence of the 
growing corruption of the age, an attempt was made to check 
Hie evil in a manner characteristic of the Komaii mind, namely, 
by the moral superintendence of the Censors. " Cato, the very 
type of a Roman, wielded this enormous poM^or without com- 
promise ; and if penal Edicts could have arrested social changes 
or enforced moral obligations, the Censorial power in the hands 
of such a man as Cato must have done it. But thonl^h Ids 
spirit descended, in some measure, upon succeeding Censors, 
the undertaking j)roved vain. 

Sumptuary Laws, Laws against Bribery, and the like, were 
also tried by those who still clung to the hope of reviving the 
old Roman simplicity. The history of all nations, or rather the 
Miistory of human nature, would teach us the vanity of such en- 
deavours. They were not more successful at Rome than they 
havsii^^ been in other lands. I 
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floni Freiicli nation is a coinpoiiiid of these conquerors, Goths, 
Vandals, Franks, Northmen, with the original Celtic po})ulation. 

§ 5. Such is a brief account of the Gauls who destroyed l!oiiio. 
Now begins the Roman Legend. 

Drennus and Ids barbarians (it was said or sung) passed into 
Etruria at tiie invitation, of Aruns, a citizen of Clusiuui (Cliiusi), 
whose daughter had been dishonoured by a young Lucunio or 
Noble of tho same place. To avenge bis private wrongs tins 
Etruscan called in tho Gauls, as Count Julian in tho Spanish 
romance called in tho Moors to avenge the seduction of his 
daughter by Roderio the (loth. The Gaul.s, nothing loth, 
crossed the mountains, and laid siege to Clusium ; on which 
tho Etruscans of the city, terrified and helpless, di'spairing 
of effectual succour from their own countrymen, sent to 
seek aid from tho city of tlio Tiber, whicli liad forniorly 
ineasurcd arms with their own King Porsonna, and winch hut 
now had conquered so many old Etruscan cities. Common 
danger makes friends of foes ; and the Senate determined to 
support tho Etruscans against the barbarians. However, all 
they did was to send throe ambassadors, sons of Fabius Am- 
bustus, tlio Poutifex Maximus, to warn tho Gauls not to meddle 
further with tho men of Clusium, for Clusium was the ally 
of Rome. The barbarians took slight notice of the message, 
and continued the war. Now it cluinced that there wuis a battle 
fougtit while the three Fabii were still at Clusium ; and they, 
forgetting their peaceful character of envoys, took j)art with the 
Clusiaus against the Gauls, and one of them was seen stripping 
the arms off a Gallic chami)ioi| whom ho liad slain. 'I he barba- 
rians, in high wrath, demanded to be led straight against the 
city, whose sons were so faithless ; but tlieir chiefs restrained 
them, and sent an embassy to Rome demanding that the envoys 
should be given up. Then the Senate, not caring to decide so 
weighty a matter, referred it to the People ; and so far were they 
from listening to the demands of the Gaul, that at the Comitiii 
next ensuing, these very envoys were all three elected Military 
Tribunes. On hearing of this gross and open insult, Rrennus 
broke up his camp at Clusium, and the Gauls marched southward 
for Romo. The Ri\:er Clanis, upon which stood Clusium, led them 
down to the Tiber beneath Vulsinii : they crossed that river, and 
pouring down its left bank, they found themselves confronted 
by the Romans on the banks of the Alia, a Tittle stream that 
rises in- the Sabine HiTls and empties itself into the Tiber at a 
p<jint nearly opposite the Creinera, ^J'heir, left rested on^, the 
Tiber, the Alia was in their front, and their right occupied 
some hilly ground, IJreimus did not attempt to attack in front, 
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§ 2. It must not, however, he imagined that there were no 
exceptions to the rule of corrupt and licentious living, which 
began to prevail at Rome in this period. In the foregoing chap- 
ters many such have b^bn specified, and if the records of the 
time were more complete, names now forgotten might bo 
added to the list. But in the most upright Romans, such as 
Cato, there is something harsh and repulsive ; and now, more 
rcmai kably than ever, was their acknowledgment of social duties 
confined to the circle of their own countrymen. Nothing can 
be more detestable than the public morality of Rome through- 
mt her career of conquest. No arts were too base to be used 
by her statesmen and generals. In the fulfilment of positive 
contracts, indeed, their good faith was much greater than the 
I (h*eeks were accustomed to ; and Polybius, in a passage already 
: cited, gives them high praise in this particular. But the re- 
; ligious feelings which he attributes to tliern were fast decaying. 

; ihose who lived in open profligacy could know notliing of 
: religion but its formalitils, which it was necessary for every 
. Homan to observe, because they were inextricably entangled 
with political business and military enterprises. Men of edu- 
cation sought a substitute in Greek Hiilosophy ; and hero it 
, may be noticed that the best Homans, such as Jhnilius Paullus 
and the younger Scipio, professed the stern and practical doc- 
trines of the Stoic sclibol. 

§ Nor was the progress of corruption checked by the great 
bcnsor of modern times, Public Opinion. This force can nevei* 
mlly operate in large communities except through the Press. 
Whatever be the abuses of the Press, and they are great, its uses 
arc greater far. At Athens the jilaco of this potent instrument 
was in some measure ‘supplied by the free and vigorous satire 
0 the Comic Poets. But at Rome even this was wanting. The 
rude Roman took little pleasure in exquisite poetry and keen 
|vit, such as that with which Aristophanes or Eupolis enchained 
rho ear of an Athenian audience ; nay, the wild buffoonery 
'vith which even Attic poets were obliged to amuse the multi- 
l^de, failed to iilease those whose youth had been spent in the 
camp and on the battle-field. Fet there was a Literature at 
^mne, and we will here resume the account of it from the point 
which we before broke off. 

§ d. It was said that the native poetry of Rome suddenly gave 
^ayto an invasion from Greece ; and that Nsovius, though he 
a e a brave stand against the prevailing taste, yet lived to see 
e triumph of Ennius, an avowed Hellenist. The vigour and i 
whicli tht^ new poet used the heroic metre of Homer ; 

be seen from jl' few specimens, which Virgil borrowed and « 
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but threw liiniself with an ovcri>owcring force upon tlie right 
hank of the enemy ; and the Itoman.s, finding their [)Osit.ion 
turned, were; seized with panic fear and tied. 1 lie greater part 
[liunged into tlie h'iber in tlft lu>i)e of e.sca])ing acroi^s tlio river 
to Vuii, and many made their escape good; but many were 
drowjied, and many pierced by (.hillic javelins. A still smaller 
number made Uieir way to Itome, and carried homo news of the 
disaster. 

The Gauls eared not to pursue the flying foe. One day, or 
oven two days las some accounts give it^ they sfient in col- 
lecting trophies and rejoicing in their great and (?asy victory. 

§ rf'J. Meantime the Senate at Itome did what was po.ssible to 
retrieve their fiillou fovtune.s. Witli all the men of military age 
they withdrew into the Capitol, for they had not numhers 
enough to man the walls of the (Mty. These weie mainly 
Tatrieians. Iho mass of the rieheiaiis, with the women, ded to 
Veil. 'J he priests and vestal virgins, carrying with tliem the 
sacrcil images and utensils, found refuge at the friendly Etruscan 
city of C;er6. Hut the old senators, who had hccii Consuls or 
Censors, and had won triumphs and grown gray in tluar country’s 
sei’vice, feeling themselves to he now no longer a succ()nr but a 
burtlien, determined to sacrifice themselves for her ; and ]\r.* 
Fabiws, tlie Poiitifex, recited tbe form of words* Ity which tlioy 
solonmly devoted themselves to the gods below, praying that on 
their heads only might fall the vengeance and the destruction. 
'I hen, as the Gauls ap[H'oached, they ordcned tlieir ivory chairs 
tn be set in thy Comitium before the temples of the gods,t and 
tliei’c fliey took their seats, each man clad iii his robes of state, 
to await the coming of the avenger. 

§ 7. At length the Gallic host approached tlie city and came 
to tin; CoHine gate. It stootl wide ojien before their astonished 
gaze, and they advanced slowly, not without suspicion, 'through 
deserted streets, unresisted and unclieckod. When they reached 
the Eorum, there witliiii its sacred precincts they beheld those 
venerable men, sitting like so many gods descended from Heaven 
to protect their own, 'I hey gazed with silent awe : till at length 
a Gaul, hardier than his brethren, ventured to stroke the long 
heard of M, Pajiiiius. d'he old hero raised his ivory staff ami 
smoto the offender ; whcreu]>ou the barbarian in wrath slow him ; 
and this first sword-stroke gave the signal for a general slaughter. 
^Iheii the Romans in the Capitol believed that the god.s had 
accepted the offering wliicli those old men had made, and that 
the Best would be saa’ed. 

* Cannctif as the Romans called it. 

"t Livy says that they sat in the porticoes their own houses. 
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incorporated with slight alteration in his great Epic.* Ennius, 
like Livius and Nicvius, wrote _ Tragedies and Comedies, which 
he translated from the Greek. But the work on which his 
fame rested was hi.s great Epic poem entitled the Annals of ^nie, 
in eighteen books. i[;ho first six of these contained a rapid nar- 
Tutive of the early History : the seventh begiin with the Second 
ihinic AVar, so that to this great theme the bulk of the Poem 
was devoted. Ho boasts that ho was the first who abandoned 
the rude metro used “by Fauns and Bards,” and .studied the 
elegancies of style; and he is acknowledged by Lucretius as 
the poet 

Who first from lovely llelicoH l)rounht down 

Tlie leaves of an imperishable crown, 

hor all Italia s sons to hold in hi.uh rtaiown. 

Nor was hia boast empty. It is manifest that Ennius, by his 
Poem on the Funic Wars, formed and settled the Latin language, 
much as Shakspere and the Translators of the Bible formed and 
settled English. No doubt Virgil cull^ the fairest flowers ; but 
even the histidious taste of Horace could recognise true poetic 
spirit in some lines of Ennius, though, at a later period of his 
life, he sneered at the old bard’s pretensioiis.t The devotion of 
Cicero to Ennius is' absolute, h^o long did his popularity lask 
that Seneca, writing in the time of Nero, calls the Roman People 
Populus Ennianus, and portions of his |)ocms were commonly 
recited in the theatres down to the time of the Emperor 
Aurelius. 

§ 0. Meantime, besides Tragedy, of which we have spoken, 
there had arisen at Rome a Comic Drama, of high excellence. 
Comic entertainments of a ru(.le kind had prevailed from earl} 
times. But the Fescennine Dialogues aii'd the Atellane Mimes, 
of wbich we spoke in a former page, bad no relation to what 
was called Comedy at Koine. This, like Tragedy, was merely 

* “ Postquam Discordia txitra 

Belli ferrates postes portasque refVegit.”— Kimiiis. 

“ Lapulit ipsa laanu portas, et cardine rerso 
Belli ferrates riipit Saturnia pastes.' ’ — V irgil . 

“ Qui coelum vensat stellis fulgentibus aptum.’ — -Eniiiiis. 

“ Axerri hnniero torquet stellis ardontibus aptum. Viigil. 


“ Qua; ncque Dardaniis campis potuerc perire, _ 

Nec quLim capta capi, iiec quum combusta cremari. — Ibimius. 

Nmi Sitjels ocemnbere campiSy 

Mum capti potmre capi i nimi incensa cremavit ^ 

Trojci viros i ” — Virgil. 

t lie recognises the poetic spirit in 1 Serm. iv. 60 sq, ; he adopts a depu- 
d<atory tone in 2 Epist. i* 50 
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Blit for a time they wore cIooiikmI to look down inactive upon 
the ])illago of their hcloveil city. Bires Broke o\it, and all the 
housoH ])erished, except some upon the Palatine, which were 
saved for the convenience of the ^Idefs. At length the Gauls, 
sated witli plunder, resolvetl io assault the Ca[)itol. In those 
days it was surrounded on all sides with steep scarj^ed cliffs, and 
only api)roachahle from the Forum hy the Sacerf divus. Here 
th(i Gauls made their assault ; hut it was easily repulsed, and 
henceforth they conlented themselves with a hlockadci. A i)or- 
tioii of tlieni remained in the city, while the rest roamed 
through Southern Italy, ]:)lun<lering and destroying. 

. § 8. The montlis that follow are embellished with more than'one 
iieroic Legend. Wo road that while the (iauls wore lying at the 
foot of the Capitol, they were astonished to see a youth named 
C. Fahius Dor.so come down into the nn«lst of them, clad in 
sacred attire, and pass through the Forum along the Sacred 
Way to the Quirinal Hill, there to perform certain solemn rites 
peculiar to the great Fabian Gens. * Struck with religious awe, 
they suffered the bold youth to go upon his way and return to 
the Capitol unharmed. 

Still nionj famous is the Legend of M. Maidius, the saviour of 
*thc Capitol. The Jdebeians at Veii were anxious to comnuiiii- 
cate with the vSeuate and Patricians there ; and for this pur- 
post^ Pontius Cominius, a brave patrician youtl), undertook 
to climb up the steep rock of the Capitoliuc Hill on the river 
side.t He explained to the Senate the wish of the People to 
recal Camillus and make him Dictator; and having obtained 
their sanction, he returned the same way in safety. But next 
day, the Gauls observed the marks on the rock where his feet 
had rested, or wher^e he had clung for support to the tufted 
grass and IjusIics. Whore one man liad clirnhed another coidd 
follow ; and a chosen party cautiously ascended by the same 
track. The foremost of them was just reaching tlic top in 
safety ; the guards slept ; not even a watch-dog bayed. But in 
the temple of Juno, which stood hard b}'^, certain sacred goesc^ 
were kept, and the pious liomans (so ran the legend) had spared 
to eat of these even in the extremities of Jiungcr. And they 
were rewarded. For now, in the hour of need, the sacred birds 
began to cackle alo\i<l and flap their wings, so that they roused 
-M. Manlius frt)m sleep. Then he, hastily snatching up his arms, 
rushed to the edge of the clifl* where the noise was, and found a 
Gaul who had just reached the top. On he rushed and pushed 

* Se.: tho legend of flic Ciemora, Cliapt. ix. § T). * ^ 

f TIk^ place <ie.sigiiated was somewhere near the steps which now lead np 
to the Capitol, near the c]^urch of Araccli. 
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transplanted from Greece. Probably all the old ])Octs from 
Livius Andronicus to Ennius, who translated Greek Tragedies 
for the Roman stage, also translated Greek Comedies. Ncevius, 
as we have seen, tried a more independent course, and was per- 
secuted for his pains. The Comedies, in which he attacked the 
Metelli and others, must have rather resembled the Old Comedy 
of Athens, in which it was usual to indulge in the most open 
personalities ; while the Roman Comic Dramas known to us are 
borrowed from the New Comedy of ^Menander and Di[)hilus, in 
which tlie cliaracters represent not particular ])ersons, but whole 
classes of society. It is evident, at once, that such dramas would 
have little effect, as will appear when we have given some ac- 
count of the cliicf C/oraic Poets and their works. 

§ b. IVMa^us ^Plautus was a native Italian, having been 
born at Sarsin_aj_a.-pd^ty town of Umbria, near the close of the 
First Punic War. His father was a Ph-eedman : he led a careless, 
jovial life, frequenting taverns, and entering into the humours of 
the people, rather than seeking the patronage of the great. His 
plays were not without I’eward ; but he was sometimes obliged 
to labour like a slave for liis daily bread. He died in 184 b.c. at 
a good old age. Twenty of his comedies still remain. 

P. Tereutius Afor appears to have been born at Carthage 
about the year 11)5 n c., and was therefore some half-century 
younger than Plautus. In his youth ho was the slave of a 
wealthy Roman, nanied P. Tereutius Lucanus, whose first names 
he adopted (according to custom) on obtaining his freedom. 
His first play was the Aiidriii, which he finished in his twenty- 
seventh year, and it won him the acquaintance and jiatronage of 
Bci})io yEmilianus and L<x‘lius, who were thoii young men, study- 
ing Greek under Polybius. His Adelphi was acted (by a strange 
abuse) at the funeral games of /Emilius Paullus, and the charge 
that he was assisted in translating from Diphilus by his young 
patrons is at Inist not discountenanced by the poet.* He 
died at the early age of thirty-four ; and probably the six 
comedies which we still possess entire were all that he ever 
wrote. 

§ 7. The characteristic excellences of the two poets correspond 
with the rnannei's of their lives. As far as the plots go, there is 
little to praise. The same generic characters appear and reap- 
pear in every play. Both Plautus and* Terence content them- 

* For , he says in the Prologue : — 

“ Nnni quod isti dicuiit malev'oli, homines nobiles 
^ Eam*adj\it*irc adsldneque tina sct'ibere^ 

Quod illi rnaiodictuiii vehevnens esse existiinant, .. 

Earn la’Hl(}m hie ma.\iinam ducit,’* &c. > ’ 
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him backward ; and his fall so aJariucd his comrades, that some 
fell down, and others were slain without resistance. Thus did 
M. Manlius save the Capitol; and his fellow-soldiers honoured 
his bravery so highly, that each man gave him a day's allowance 
of food, not wj^thstan ding the distress to which all liad been re- 
duced. 

§ 9. P^or seven months di<l the (Jauls blockade the Ca})itol.* 
They entered the city in the heat of the Dog-days, f and the two 
months tliat follow are at liome the most unhealthy of the year. 
Dnused to the sultry climate, naturally intemperate, living in 
the oi)eii air, nund)ers of them fell a ])rey to pestilence and fever. 
But witli stubborn courage they braved all, till at length Brennus 
agreed to (piit Home on condition of njtjciving 10(K) pounds 
weight of gold. This was hastily collected, partly from the 
tenijdes of the Capitol, partly from private sources ; and when 
it was being wciighed out, l>reuniis with insolent bravado threw 
in his swoi'd with the weights, crying, “ W^oe to the vanquished !” 
While the scale was yet turning (so ran the legend), Camillus, 
who hatT successfully repulsed the Cauls from Ardea, and then as 
Dictator had taken the command of the Homan army at Veii, 
marched into the .Forum. •Stei’idy he ordered ‘the gold to be 
taken away, saying that with iron, nt)t with gold, would he 
redeem the city. 'I hen he drove the Gauls away, and so com- 
pletely <lcstroyed their host, that not a man was left to carry 
homo the news of their calamity. 

§ 10. tiuch was the conclusion of the Lcgtsnd. But, unfortu- 
nately for llomau pride, here also, as in the tale of Porseiina, 
traces of true history are preserved which show how little the 
Homan annalists regai'ded truth. Polybius tells us, as if lu; 1 
knew no other story, that the departure of the Gauls was caused 
by the iiitolligence that the Venetians, an Illyrian trilx;, had . 
invaded their settlements in Noithcrn Italy, and that they f 
actually received the gold and marched off unmolested to tlicir 
homes. It is addetl by a later historian, that Drusus, the elder 
brother of the Emperor Tiberius, recovered this very gold from 
the Gauls of his own day. This last account at least shows that 
in the time of Drusus the heroic Legend of Camillus found little 
credence. 

'fhe Gauls left the city in mins, in whatever way they 
were compelled to retire, whether by the swonl of C^amillus, or 

* Polybius, ii. 22. Varro and Plorus say .s<>, Servius cii/Zit. 

+ I he Inittle of the Alia was fought about tlie summer solstice (Plutareh, 
f c. 10). The Kalends of August w«ns the day marked in the Kalcndar 
as ill-omened in consequence of this Little. But the uncertainty of the yeai- 
has already been noticed, Chapt. i, § 17, Note. 
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selves with giving us, at second hand, weak fathers who leave 
their sons to the care of roguish slaves ; and represent the 
sons as determined to woo and win penniless girls, in which aim 
they were aided by the clever knavery of the slaves. In the 
end, a reconciliation is brought about by the discovery thdt the 
dreaded mistress is the lost daughter of a brother or some par- 
ticular friend of the hither ; so that the young man gains his 
point, and the slave, instead of being punished for his trickery, 
is rewarded for his adroitness. Sometimes a Captain Bobadil, 
such as in Greece were common after the Macedonian Wars, 
stupid, braggart, and rich with plunder, is made a butt for all 
kinds of jokes, verbal and practical, and he is attended by a 
Parasite, who flatters him extravagantly, and is rewarded (as his 
name shows) by a place at the Captain’s table. 

But the tone and manner in which these unpromising charac- 
ters w^ere employed by the two writers are extremely different. 
Plautus, coarser and more free-spoken, admits much of broad 
Roman humour, and introduces many Roman customs into his 
scenes. Terence, veiling even immoral thoughts in a style polished 
almost to coldness, keeps closer to his Attic original, and seldom' 
ventures to mar its unity by foreign admixture. The Parasite 
in Plautus tickles his master’s vanity by a coarseness of flattery 
that would have put Falstaff to the blush : the Parasite of 
Terence falls into his lord’s vein with such easy assentation, that 
a lo^s stupid man might be deceived.* The Son of Plautus, 
thwarted in his desires, prays for his father’s death, that he may 
bestow the iidieritance on his mistress ;t the Son of Terence, 
grieved for the deceit he has practised upon his father, breaks into 
passionate self-reproach. J There is a racy freshness in the style 
of Plautus which well deserves the praise bestowed by Cioero, and 
.was so admired by some Roman critics, as to draw from them the 
extravagant praise, that, “ if the Muses spoke Latin, they would 

* 111 the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus, the Parasite flatters Pyrgopolinices 
til us : — 

You broke,'’ he says, 

“ In India with your fist an elephant’s arm.” 

And again : 

“ I do remember — let me see — an hundred 
Cryphiolathronians, and Sardian.s, 

And threcsco^'c Macedonians — that’s the number^ 

Of men yon slaughtered in a single day. 

Pyrgop. What’s the sum total of the men ? 

Parasite, 41 Seven thoiisandj** 

vTho Parasite in the Eunuchus of Terence i.s much more delicate in Bk flattery. 

+■ ..^.stellaria; Act i. Sc. 3, 1. 73. 

J »i*ampljiius in the Andrin, Act v. Sc. 3. 
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by the softer persuasion of goM. Of the effects of their inva- 
sions and the <!on(lition of Rome thereafter, we will si>eak in the 
next chapter. 

§ 11. It maybe convenient to mentioTi beforehand the two 
later invasions, which pcrhap.s were quite a.s for^iidable as the 
first, though the Roinan.s now resisted witli greater courage and 
firinnoss. 

Thii-ty years after the first irruption (361 n.c ), we hear that 
another host of Senonian Oauls burst into Tjatiiiin from the 
Nortli, and in alliance w ith the peoj)lo of 'J'ibur, i'av:iged the lands 
(^f Rome, f.atium, ami (^iinpania. For four years they continued 
their ravagijs, and then we hear of them no jnore. 

A thii’d irruption followed, ten years later, of still more formi- 
dable character, 'i he Oauls formed a stationaiy camp on the 
Alban Hills, and kept Rome in pori)ctual terror. Uut, in the 
secoifd year, the Roinan.s, under the command of Jj. Fiii ius (hi- 
millus, a nephew' of the groat M. (/amilhis, took the fi(dd against 
tliom, and so harii.ssed them by cutting olf fheir supplies, with- 
out venturing on a general action, that after some months they 
poured southward, and disapjiear from history, lliercforo T/iieius 
('amillus was called by Aristotle “the Deliverer of Rome from 
the (hulls.* (li.e. 350, 340 .) 

After this, the Romans did not come in contact with thodanls 
for many years ; and then they w'cre the invaders of Chillia 
(Jisalpina, not the (hints of Latiiim. 

§ l:i. i liese later inroads of the (laulsare distingnishod by tw’o 
famous Regends ; the last, or nearly the last, wdiieh occur in the 
pages of boman hisfiory. 

In the jManlian house there was a Family which bore the name 
of Torqiiatus. i’his name was said to have been w'on by 
Alanlius, who fought with a gigantic Callic champion on the 
bridge over tlio Anio in 361 n.c., and skuv him. From the neck 
of the slain enemy he t<»nk the massy chain (torques) which the 
Gallic chiefs were in th<^ habit of wearing.f He put it round 
his own neck, and returning in triunq>h to his friends, was 
ever after known by the name of T. Manlius Torqiiatus. Of him 
we shall liear more in the sequel. 

Again, wdicn L Camillus was jiursuing the Gauls through the 
Volscian plaiii.s in 349 n.c., a champion challenged any one of the 
Roman youth to single 'combat. 4 he challenge was readily 

i'kitarch, C<////c7. c. 2‘J. Aristotlo w'as hum in 384 n.c., and w'as living 
af Al'uiis wiuju tills last invasion took jdao*. Eroni this and other facts, we 
•ice that the aHains of Italy were now exciting inlerest in (Jreecc. 

“ Lactea col la 

Auro innectnritur/’ — Viltu. viii, 060. 
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use the tongue of Plautus and if Horace speaks slightingly of' 
him, as of Ennius, it must be said that he was provoked by the 
fashion which in his day prevailed of over-rating the old Roman 
writers. The style of Terence is a very model of precision, 
elegance, and purit}^, as is testified by Cicero and by Caesar, 
though the latter laments a certain deficiency of comic vigour, 
which made him only “ half a Menander.”* 

§ 8. Besides these two famous writers, may be mentioned Q. 
(kecilius, a Comic poet, who died about two years before the 
Andria o? Terence Was acted, and who was coupled witli Terence 
in a manner that implies his excellcnce.t He was a Milanese 
by birth, and, like '^rerence, came to Horne as a slave. 

Another Comic poet of somewhat later date deserves particular 
notice, d'his was L. Afranius, who ventured, like N«x‘vius, to 
write Comedies on Homan subjects, though he still seems to, have 
drawn upon Menander for his dialogue. J 

§ 9. To these short notices of the Comic Poets, we may add 
a still shorter account of the two Tragic writers who flourished 
at the same time. 

PacuviuS', sister’s son of Ennius, was born in the year before 
Hannibal crossed the Alps, and lived to the age of eighty, so 
that he died about the same time with Terence. Most of his 
^fragedies, like those of his predecessors, were borrowed from the 
.Greek. But he wrote one play named Paullus, of which the hero 
was the conqueror of Maccdon. 

Attius, or Acciusy began to bring forward plays in the year (d'. 
the death gf Fahuviiis (139 b.c,). Ho also, besides his Greek trans- 
lation's, pfoduced two plays with Roman arguments, The Brutus 
and The Decius. The subjects were the Delivery of Home from 
the Tarquins, and the Self-sacrifice of that Decius who fell at the 
battle of Sentinum. They were x)roduced, as the name of the first 
testifies, under the patronage of Dec. Brutus Callaicus, who carried 
the Homan arms to the verge of the Atlantic, and who entered 

* “ Quicquid come loquens atque omnia dulcia dicens.”— Cicero, Fragrn, 

f “ Tu quoque, tu in summis, o dimidiate iMenander, 

Poncris, et morito, puri sermonis amator. 

Lenibns atque utinain scriptis adjuncta fovet vis 
Comica, nt .-xquato virtus polleret lionore 

Cum Gra 3 cis, neque in hac despectus parte jaceris.’^ — Caesar ap. Sueton. 

t “ Vincere Ciccilius gravitate, Terentius arte.” — Horat. 2 Epist. i. 59. 
fkis was the ‘popular opinion, not Horace’s. 

t “ Dicitur Afrani toga eonvenisse Menander,” says Horace (2 Epist. i. 
‘"^7). Comedies in which the Dramatis Persons were RSman, and wore Roman 
dresses, w^e called Fabule Togaten, while those in which the Greek names 
and dresses were retained, which was usually the case, were called Palliata;., 

z 3 
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THE GAULS. 


151 


accepted hy M. Valerius, who, by the side of the huge Gaul, 
looked like a mere sti'ipliiig. At the beginning of the combat 
(wonderful to tell) a crow lighted upon his helmet ; and as they 
fought, tlie bird confounded the Gaul by. flying in his face and 
striking him with his beak, and fla])ping its wings before his 
eyes ; so that lie fell an easy conquest to the young Roman. 
Hence ^1. Valerius- was ever known by the name of Corvus, and 
his descendants after him. Him also we shall hear of hereafter : 
for he lived to be a great general, and more than once delivered 
his country from great danger. 
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into a generous rivalry with Scipio in patronage of Poetry.* The 
few remains of Attius are terse and vigorous ; and the loss of his 
historical plays cannot but be matter of regret. + 

§ 10. Enough has been said to show that this literature can 
have produced very little effect upon tlie manners and morals of 
Rome. It was wholly of foreign growth. What interest could 
the people at large take in the Grecian dramas ? “ What was 
Hecuba to them, or they to Hecuba The Roman Drama 
was an exotic, which subsisted by the patronage of the great 
men, who spoke Greek as readily as Latin. The Roman Dra- 
matic Poets were mostly Slaves or Freedmen, whose object was 
to please the great hxrnily to which they were attached. When 
any one, as Nievius, attempted to tread a freer course, his mouth 
was stopped by persecution. 

The common life and interests of a Roman citizen every year 
made him loss disposed for intellectual amusements. From 
childhood ho was used to the splendid games, which every suc- 
ceeding HCdile tried to make more splendid. Triumph after 
triumph raised a love of gorgeous exhibitions, which- was ill-- 
satisfied by the poetry and action of the Stage. Above all, the 
bloody sports of the gladiatorial combats, which were first 
.exhibited at the funeral games of a Brutus (264 b.o.)7 created 
a craving for strong and real excitements, wliich no dramatic 
illusions could supply. This tendency in the vulgar was seconded 
by the old Roman spirit, which regarded the Drama as a foreign 
innovation, calculated to enervate and corrui)t. Dramatic reiin;- 
sentations at Rome were but occasional, and the Theatres were 
but temporary booths, removed when the festival-time was 
past. In the year 155 b.c. the Censor Cassius wished to per- 
petuate the memory of his ofifice by building a stone Theatre ; 
but the Consul P. Scipio Nasica, a rigid stickler for old Roman 

* These Historical Plays were no doubt the dramas known under the 
name of the Fahvlae PreetejctatcPy because the cliief persons wore the .Prcttei ta 
or Stiite-robe of Senators. 

t Popular opinion represented Pacuvius as the Euripides, Attius as th* 
Sophocles of Roman Tragedy : — 

“ Aufert • 

Pacuvius docti famam Seni^, Attius a/i/.’^—Horat. 2 Epist. i. 56. 
Horace commends the fashion of plays on subjects of Roman history - 
“ Nec minimum meruere decus, vestigia Graeca 
Ausi dcserere, et celebrare domestica facta .” — Ars Pott, 286. 

One of the vigorous sayings of Attius ig the famous Tyrant’s maxim, ‘‘ Oderint 
diim metuant.” The pithy line — “..Virtute sis par, dispar fortuna; patris”-— • 
has been amplified by "^rgil into— > 

“ Disce,'puer, virtutem ^ me verumque laborem, 

Fortunam ex aliis,”’ 



A.s, witli lu’ud of Janus. 


CIIAPTKR XV. 

SEQUr.li OF THE GALLIC WAR. LICINIAN LAWS. FIN AT. KQUALtSATDN 
OF THE TWO ORDERS. (389 — 3G7 R.C.) 

• 

§ 1. Proposition to migrate to Veil renewed: defeated by an omen. § '2, Ir- 
regularity ill rebuilding the City. § 13. Misery of tlie jico[>le. § 4. M. 
M.anlins comes forward as their pitioii : lii.s late. § 5. Kstiniate of his elia- 
ractei'. § fJ. Measures to conciliate the llebs : Koiir new Tribes created 
from tlio Veientine territory, § 7. Claims of the Plebeians to the Con- 
sulate lenewod by C. Licinins and L. I^^extius. § 8. Pretended cause of 
their enterprise. § 9. Tlie three Licinian Kogations promulgated 876 n.c. 
§10. Kirst, for reduction # debt. § 11. Second, agrarian. §12. Third, 
political. § 13. Violent opposition of the Patricians, mot by an interdict 
on all elections by Licinius and Sextins. § 14. Struggle prolonged for fivi* 
years. § 15. Compromise refused by the Tribunes : after five years more 
the Licinian Pogations become L.aw. § 16, Soxtins first Plebeian (^onsnl : 
Patrician Curies refuse him the Imperium. § 17. 'fhis Quarrel adjusted : 
judicial power of the Consul transferred to a new Piitrician ]\ragistrate, the 
Pnetor: Curule ;Ediles. §18. Camillus vows a Temple to Concord: 
ra|bd rise of Roman power consequent on the Union of the Orders. 

§ 1. We can imagine better than describe the blank dismay witil 
which the Romans, on the departure of the Gauls, must have 
looked upon their ancient homes. Not only were the fields 
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customs, interfered to prevent the work ; jtior was any stone 
Theatre erected at Rome till the second Consulship of Rompey 
the Great, exactly,^ one century later. But the Theatres, such as 
they were, were not so much used for dramatic purposes in the 
proper sense of the word, as for the representation of gorgeous 
spectacles and magnificent processions. In a tragedy, whose 
subject was the Fall of Troy, it was not the fate of ITiarn or 
the sorrows ^f Andromache that touched the hearts of the audi- 
ence, but a host of soldiers in foreign arms and strange apparel 
that amused their eyes. In Horace’s time this corruption of 
taste had reached its height. The taste of the peojde, he says, 
is all for bear-baiting and boxing-matchqg. Nor could the 
e<lucated classes boast of a better taste. The love of military 
shows and spectacles had overpoAvered aU merely intellectual 
pleasures.* 

.§ 1 I . One species of Poetry remains to be mentioned, which 
|i*os(i in the same period, and for which alone the Romans can 
dairn the mei*it of original invention, — that, namely, which Horace 
and Juvenal have made so well known under the name of Satire. 
It originated, doubtless, with those rustic efiusions'^Recr'the 
Fosccuinine Dialogues, which had served from early times to 
attack the foibles and fashions of the day. This rude instru- 
ment was taken up by a great p)oet, who used it so as not only 
to assail and censure, but also to convey positive instruction. t 
This J’oet was named G. Lucilius. He was born at Suessa 
Aurunca i n 148 .i?.£;«v sc'rved in the Equites under Scij)io in the 
^lu^lantine war, and continued on intimate terms with the 
younger Lfclius, after the death of his more illustrious fricuid. 
He died .about the year 1()3 n.c. at Naples, to which i)lace he had 
retired frohi the civil broils Avhich disturbed the City. The 
muse of Lucilius Avas very fluent. Of his numerous Satires only 
fragments noAV remain ; but many of these shoAV that he pos- 
sessed a vigour of tliought and pungency of style not unworthy 
of the master of Horace and Juvenal. In the Augustan age, 
indeed, the admiration for Lucilius was so great, that Horace 
thought it necessary to moderate the fervour of his admirers, 
^wd gave so much offence that he was obliged to enter into an 

* Soe Hor. 2 Kpist. i. 185 sqq. 

t Its originality is expressly asserted by Horace, who calls Lncilius 
‘I (h'lpxiii intacti carminis auctor” (1 Serm. b6). Juvenal’s definition of 
Satire is well. known : 

“ Quicquid agnnt Jwmines, — votum, timer, ira, cu p ido ^ * 

Gaudia, discurs|is, — nostri est farrago lib^li.” — ^Sat. i. 80. 

1 lie word Satira or Saturd is said to roean a medley, — a sense well suited to 
this definition, 
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i-avaged and the farin.s of the plebeian yeomen destroyed, as had 
often happened in days of yore, but the city itself, except the 
Capitol, was a heap of ruins. It is not strange that once again 
the Plebeians should have thought of quitting Rome for ever. 
Not long before a great body of them liad wished to make Veil 
their city; now, the bulk of the people had actually been living 
there for many months. Rome no longer existed ; patriotism, it 
might be said, no longer required them to stand by their aneiejit 
home ; why should ^^ot all depart— Patricians with their Clients 
and Freedmen, as well as Plebeians — and make a new Rome at* 
Veii.^ Thus was the (piestion argued, and so it seemed likely 
to ha decided In vain Camillus opposed it with all the in- 
lluence w'hicli his late services had given him. FvcJi .standing 
in the Forum, under shadow of the Capitol, with'the Citadel so 
well defended by Maidius over their heads, in the sight of their 
country’s gods, which had now been safely brought back from tin* 
friendly refuge of Ctere, the Plebeians were ready to agrecj to a 
general migration of the Avhole people, when (so runs th(5 story) 
a sudden omen ehanged their hearts and minds. A certain cen- 
turion was leading a party of soldiers through the city, and, 
halting them in t^e Forum while the ([uestion was in hot debate, 
he used these memoralde words; “Standard-bearer, ])iteli the 
standard here : here it will bo be.st for us to stay !” 

§*2. It was therefore resolved to rebuild the city, and tlie 
Senate did all in their ])<)wcr to ha.sten on the work. They took 
care to retrace, as far as might be, the ancient sites of t!ic tem- 
[des ; but the hurry was too great and authority too W'cak to 
prescribe any rules for marki?ig out the streets and fixing tlie 
habitations of the citizens. All they did was to supply tiling 
for the houses at the public expense. Then men built their 
houses where they could, whore the ground was most clear of 
rubbish, or where old materials were most easy to be got. Hence, 
when these houses came to bo joiucjd together by others, so a.s tn 
form street.s, these streets were narrow and crooked, and, what 
was still worse, were often built across the lines of the ancient 
sewers, so that there was now^ no good and eftbctnal di-ainage, 
Tliejrregularity continued till Rome was again rebuilt after the 
great fire in the time of the Emperor Nero. 

§ 3. Great were the evils that were caused by this hurry. 'I'he 
healthiness of the.city must have been impaired, order and de- 
cency must have suflered, but there w'as one particular evil at 
the moment which threatened very great mischief. The mass of 
the people, having little or nothing of their own, or having lost all 
in the late destruction, w^ere obliged to borrow- money in order 
to complete their dwellings; and as tillage had for the last season 

H .3 
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explanation of tfio Satire which he had written npon the first 
writer of Satires.* 

§ 12. Little need here be added with respect to Prose Litera- 
ture. It became a fashionable employment for Romans of high 
family to compose narratives of portions of Roman history^ after 
the example .set by Fabius Pictor and Cincius Alimentiis. The 
instruction of the people could but little be consulted, when 
books were all written by hand, and were, thereforef both scarce 
and costly. But any such purpose was disavowed by the fact, 
that most of these chroniclers wrote in Greek, just as the English, 
French, and German authors of the Middle ages wrote in Latin. 

§ 13. The study ^ law had before this begun to be common 
at Romo, and men little fitted for military life courted popular 
favour by giving legal advice to numerous clients. But this 
subject belongs properly to the succeeding age. Men of the 
Forum were still expected to take the command of armies, even 
when their inefficiency was certain. Such was the case with the 
Consuls who began the Third Punic W ar. 

But there was a kindred ])ursuit, which already brought fame 
and profit to those who j>rofessed it, namely, the art of Public 
Speaking. The practice of indicting great offenders before tile 
people, or prosecuting them in the Law-courts, encouraged Fo- 
rensic Oratory. Deliberative or Parliamentary speaking found , 
an open field, not only in the Senate, but in the great Assemblies 
of the People. And the faculties of the Romans seem to have 
readily adapted themselves to the requirement. In his work on 
the Orators of Rome,t Cicero enumerates some even of this 
early date, whose speeches were still thought worth reading. 
Such was Appius Claudius the Censor, whose dying eloquence 
led the Senate to reject the persuasive offers of Cineas ; such 
was Sergius Galba, whoso pathetic language procured his owii 
acquittal from the charge of oppression in Spain ; such was old 
Cato, for many years the favourite orator of the Forum. The 
study of the art of Speaking was, indeed, the chief jiart of a 
young Roman’s education. When he had gone through eoitie 
grammatical teaching, and read some of the old poets, he passed 
into the school of a Rhetorical master, and learned to repeat 
famous speeches, such as those of Galba, and to frame speeches 
of his own on imaginary subjects. But the old Romans objected 
to these novel practices. Greek Rhetoricians were their chief 
abomination. In the yea^Jfil b.c., a Decree of the Senate was 
launched even against Latin Philosophers and Rhetoricians ; and 

,, , * The first was in 1 Serm. iv. 8 sq. The explanation is 1 Serm. x. 

t ‘‘ Nemp^4m 

T Entitli^ sive de Claris Omtorihus Libcllus. 
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been iioarly susponded, the want and mi.seiy that ]n'evailed was 
(great. Now we luivo seen that the d’welvc Tables did indeed 
regulate the rate of interest, but left untouched the ancient 
' severity of the laws of debt ;* so that now again, as after the 
' wars against the Tarquins, many of the poorer sort were reduced 
i to bondage in the lioii.ses of the wealthy Patricians and Plebeians ; 

’ foi* the latter now po.sscssed many ricli members, and the rich 
■ ]>er.sons of both orders Ixigan to act together. 

§ 4, Tlien it wa.s that M. Manlius, the doiijnder of the (’apitol, 
stood forth as the patron of the poor. He saw a debtor being 
taken to ]>rison, whom he recognised as a brave centurion that 
had forniBily served with him in tlie wars. He instantly paid 
the man’s debt and .set him free. After this he did tlie same 
for many others ; and, .selling the l)c.st part of his landed pro- 
perty, ho declared that while he could prevent it he would never 
see a fcllow-(!itizen imprisoned for debt. 11 is ])opidarity rose 
high, aiul with tlio ])f)orer sort tlie name of M. Manlius was 
more in (fteem than that of tlie great Camillus Nor did he 
content.himsclf with relieving want ; ho a'so stcp])ed foi’ward as 
an accuser of the Patricians and Senators : tluy had divided 
among them sol ve.s, he said, }>art of the gold which had been 
raised to ]>ay the CJauls. On the other haml, the Patricians 
asserted that Manlius was endeavouring to make himself tyrant 
of Rome, and that this was the real purpose of all his generosity. 
'Phe Senate ordered a Dictator to bo named, and An. (kiruclius 
(Jossus was the person chosen. He summoned Manlius before 
' him, and rcijuirod him to prove the charge wliicli ho Inid mali- 
ciously brought against the ruling body. He failed to do so and 
was cast into ])risun, but claimed to be regularly tried before the 
whole Poo])le assembled in their Centuries ; and bis claim was 
allowed. On the appointed day lie appeared in the Campus 
Martiu.s, surrounded by a crowd of debtors^ every one of whom 
he had I'cdeemcd from bondage. Tlien be cxdiibited spoils taken 
from thirty enemies slain by himself in single combat; eight 
civic crowns bestowed tach of them for the life of a citizen 
saved in battle, with many, other badges given him in token of 
bravery. He laid bare his breast and showed it all scarred with 
wounds, and then turning to the Capitol, lie called those gods to 
aid wdiorn he had saved from the sacrilegious hands of the bar- 
barians. 'iTie appeal was felt, and if the Centuries had then 
given their votes, ha would certainly have been acquitted of higli 
tveasbn. So his enemies contrived to break up that Assembly ; and 
sh«>rtly after he was put on his trial in another place, the Petel^jiie 
grove, whence (it is .said) the Capitol could not be seen. Here he 
* Chapt. xi. § 4, 
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the Prsotor Pomponiua was instructed to see that no such persons 
remained at Rome. Of the j)rompt measures taken by Cato 
to remove Carneades six years later we have spoken. But the 
fashion was gradually tolerated and finally prevailed. 

§ 14. Roman Art became more and more a mere name, excejjt so 
far as engineering and building came into that province. We have 
nothing to add here to the remarks made in a former chapter. 
The story'of Mummius and the Corinthian statues is, in a some- 
what grotesque form, an epitomb of genuine Roman taste and 
fooling in respect to the Fine Arts. 
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wan aiy once found guilty, and condemned to be thrown down the 
Tarpcian rock. A bill was thou brought in and passed, enacting 
that his house on tlie (Capitol should be destroyed, and that no one 
of his ( lens should lioreaftcr bear the forename of Marcus.* 

§ 5. WJiou wo read tliis story, like those of Sp. (Jassius and 
Sp. Mtelius, we again ask, was M. Maidius really a traitor or no / 
It is diflieult to give a positive answer, yet tliere are circum- 
stances which show tiiat probably lie was not free fi’oni guilt, 
'riio ostentatious way in wliichhe reliev^ed the debtors is no good 
sign ; and we read that in his first trial the 'rrihuncs of the 
I’lcbs were against him. It is not unlikelv that lie endeavoured 
to^exalt himself by means of the poorest classes, and thus raised 
against him not only the Vatriciau Lords, but also all the 
wealthier i'lebeians, or indeed men of all orders, wlio had cause 
to fear disorder and revolution. There ai’e several different ac- 
counts of Ids trial and latter days. One idstoriaiif tells us that' 
Manlius forestallc(f Ids arrest by heading aii iiisu^eotion, and,: 
seizing the Capitol, wIku’o lie liimself dwcdt.J bai^deliaiice to. 
the power of the Senate. Lhit iliey craftily' engagial a Jalse friend' 
of the t’*aitor in their interest ; and ho, protending to have some- 
thing im[)ortant to tell, led Manlius to the edge of ilu‘. 'Tarjiciaii 
rock and thou pushed Idni unawares over theln-ink. 

All accounts agree at least in this, that ^Ij^nlius had made 1dm- 
solf daiigei'ous to public order, and, in the unsettled state ol' 
affairs which then prevailed, it is more than probable that the 
Senate resorted to unusual, perhaps luiconstiluiional, measures 
to ])ut liiiu down. 

§ (i. The Senate, however, also liad recourse t») conciliatory 
measures. The lauds Avhich had been taken from tlie Veicntine.s 
oil the right bank of the 'fiber were now incorporated into the 
Homan territory and divided into four Tribes, so that all free 
men settled in these districts became burgesses of Home, and 
had votes in the Oondtia both of the Centuries and TrTljes. 
'fhis politic mcasui’e, however, served no loss to conciliate the 
affections of their now Etrurian subjects than to heneftt their 
own poor citizens. § Moreover an attempt was made to plant a 
number of poor citizens jn the Pontine district. Yet these 

It maybe observed tliat each gens ot Tamil ia el img to tlie same fore- 
iiiinies. I'hiis I’libliiis, Lindiis, (hicius, were favomife fore-iiamcs of the 
Corrielii ; (.\ains of the Jiilii; Appius of tlie CJaudii; and so on. 

t r)io C.issiiis, xxxi., ed, h'eiinar. ; also as abridged by Zonaras, 

vii. li-I. 

I He wa.s siirnaraed Capitolinas from this ciroumstanco prol)ai)ly, .and not 
bicauae ho saved the Capitol. For we have other families called by the same 
nairte, as that of T. Quinciius Capitoiiiius. 

§ See Chapt. xviii. § 2. 
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measures were insufficient to heal the breach which still subsisted 
between the Patricians and I'leboiaiis. Nothing could bo effec- 
tual to this end but the admission of the Plebeians to the chief 
magistracy ; and a struggle now commenced for that purpose 
which ended successfully. 

§ 7. It has been often repeated, that all differcMice between tlio 
l*atrician and Plebeian Orders was rapidly disajipearing, or rather 
that the patrician families were dying off', and the numbers of 
their order gradually becoming less, while many ]debeian fami- 
lies were becoming wealthy and powerful. Alrea<ly \vo have 
semi the Plebeians obtain a footing in the Senate ; already they 
were allowed to lill the offices oPQiuestor and .Mdile, and, as Mili- 
tary 'rribiines, could command the armies of the state ; but to 
the highest curulo offices, as the Censorship and Consulship, they 
were not admissible, the reason given being, that for these offices 
the auguries must be taken, and no religious rites could bo per- 
formefl sa^ by pei'sons of piiro patrician %lootl. This now 
liegau to bWelt to ho a mockery. IMon saw with their own eyes 
and judged with their own undorstauding that l^itriciaiis and 
Fdebcians were men of like natures and like facadties, were all 
called on alike to share Inirthons and dangers in the service of 
the state, and therefore ought to share alike the lionours anti 
dignities which she gonfeiTcd. So Canuleius argued many years 
before, so tho Plebeians thought now; and two resolute, clear- 
headed 1'j'ibuiics arose, who proposed, anti at length carried, the 
celebrated laws by which Plebeians were admitted to the highest 
honours. 

Tlioso two men were C. Licinius Stolo and L. Sextius his kins- 
man. 

§ 8. There is a well-known story of tho manner in which they 
were first roused to the undertaking. It runs thus. M. Fahius 
Ambustus, a Patrician, had two daughters, the elder married to 
Serf. SiilpiciuH, a Patrician, the younger to C. Licinius, a Ple- 
beian. It happened that Siilpicius was Consular 'I'ribime in the 
same year that Licinius was Tribune of the Plobs ; and as the 
younger Fabia was on a visit to her sister, Sulpicius, return- 
ing home from the forum with his lictors, alarmed the Pletieian's 
wife by the noise he made in entering the house. Tho older 
sister laughed at this ignorance ; and the younger Fabia, stung 
to tile quick, besought her husband to place her on a level 
with her proud sister. Thus, it is said, did Licinius form the 
design which w^e have now to speak of. It may be observed, by 
the way, that the story must be an invention ; — because, Lici- 
uius’ wife being daughter of a man who had himself been Con- 
sular Tribune not long before, could not have been ignoi^ant of 
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the Second Assembly. § 11. The Third Assembly: Octavius deposed, the 
Law passed, Three Commissioners elected. § 12. rje(niost of Attains: 
Gracchus proposes to employ it in stocking the new allotmonts. § Id. 
Accusations against Gracchus in the Senate: decrease of popnlarit}'. § 14 . 
lie defends his own conduct. § 15. Offers hii^self for re-election: brings 
forward popular measures. §16. The Comitia adjourned: pre])arations for 
a struggle. § 17. Tumult: death of Gracchus. § 18. Kstimate of his 
character. 

§ 1. It appears that before the time of Scipio’s election to con- 
duct the Niimantian AVar, it had become a prevalent opinion that 
some measures were necessary to arrest the social evils of which 
we have spoken above. The frightful excesses of the Servile 
War called attention still more strongly to the subject ; and in 
the year that Scipio achieved the con<juest of Numantia a leader 
ap[)eared who Was endowed with courage, firmness, self-confi- 
dence, ability, eloquence, and every requisite for political suc- 
cess, except a larger experience and a larger sliare of patience 
and self-control. 

§ 2 . Ti. S empro nius G racchus was son of one of the few Romans 
in whom public spirit prevailecFover the spirit of party. Though 
|)ersoually hostile to the great Scipio, wo saw him interfere be- 
tween him and his foes. After the death of Africanus, the chiefs 
of the»i||arty offered him the hand of Cornelia, tlie only surviving 
daughter, of the hero ; and from this inarriage 'twelve sons and 
one daughter were born in rapid succession. The (ddest, Ti- 
berius, saw the light about 166 u.c., but the father died before 
his eldest son reached man’s estate, and Cornelia was left a 
widow with her children. The daughter lived ; but of all the 
twelve sons only two grew up, — Tiberius, and Cains who was 
yiine years younger. To the education of these precious relics 
Cornelia devoted all the energies of her masculine mind. She 
even refused an offer to share the throne of the King of Egypt. 
Her dearest task was to watch the opening capacities of her boys. 
Such was her hope of their greatness that she used to say she 
would be known not as the Daughter of Scipio, but as the 
Mother of the Gracchi. 

According to the fashion of the day, Greek teachers were called 
in to educate the boys. Blossius of Cuma3, and Diophanes a 
Mitylenaoan exile, are mentioned as the instructors, and in later 
life as the friends, of TTberius. Scarcely had Tiberius assumed 
the garb of manhood when he was elected into the Colfege of 
Augurs. At the banquet given to celebrate his installation, 
App. Claudius, the Chief of the Senate, offered him his daughter’s 
hand in marriage. When the proud Senator returned home, he 
told his wife that' liS? had that day betrothed their daughter. 
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tho dignities of the office ; and because there was nothing in the 
world to prevent Liciniiis himself from being Oonsiilar Tribune, 
and thus e<jual in power and dignity to his brother-in-law. No 
doubt Liciiiius and his kinsman were led by higher motives and 
better principles to bring forward their laws. 

§ 9. However tliis miglit be, Liciuiiis and Sextiiis, being Tri^ 
bunes of the Tlebs together in the year 370 n._c., promulgated 
the three bills which have ever since borne the name of the Lxci- 
MAN Rogations. These were : 

i. That of all debts on wliich interest had been paid, the sum 
of tlie interest paid should be deducted from tlie principal, and 
the rcmaiiuler paid off in three successive years, 

II. That no citizen should hold more than 500 jugera (nearly 
320 acres) 4)f the T'liblic Land, nor should f(‘ed on the puldic 
pastures more than 100 head of larger cattle and 500 of smaller, 
under penalty of a heavy fine. 

III. That henceforth Consuls, not Consular Trib||iies, should 
always be elected, and that one of the two (’onsuls inffsl be^a 
Plebeian. 

§ 10. Of these laws, tho first is of a kind not very uncommon 
in rude states of society, and in such only could it fail to ])ro- 
diice great and serious mischief. If persons lend and boVrovv 
money, without violating the law, they enter into a legal con- 
tract, and the »Stato is bound to maintain tins contract, not to 
annul or alter it. (Jastis will occur wlien the boi'rower is unable 
to pay his ilebts, and that from no fault or neglect of his own ; 
and it is good that laws should bo cnactial to provide for such 
cases of insolvency, — cases, that is, in which the insolvent is n(>t 
guilty of fraud or neglect. These laws must ho general and 
known beforehand, so that when tlie parties uniko the contract 
they may do it with their eyes open. But if the State were often 
bo cancel legal debts, in whole or in part, tliis would shake all 
confidence, persons would bo very slow t(j lend money at all, 
and thus credit and commerer would be destroyed. But at 
Romo ill the times after the Gallic war, as at Atliciis in the time 
of Solon (when a similar ordinance was passed)* all things wore 
in such confusion, all law so weakened, all trade so utterly at a 
stand-still, that it might pos.sibly be necessary to resort to vi<j- 
Icnt and arbitrary measures of this kind ; and we may well believe 
that Licinius, who was himself a wealthy man, would not have 
interfered in this way but for a presumed necessity. It must be 

* His faiuoiis or Disbu.tlioiiiiig Ordiunnee, by width all existing 

de^ts ^ore wiped oiit. Sec Dr. Sinflb’s TThtonj itf drccrcy chapt. x. § 12. 
So, after the wars of the League in France, Sully deihictcd from the prin- 
cipal of all debts tlie usurions inteiost already paid, and left the reninindei 
standing at the legal rate of inteiost. 
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“ Ah ! ” she cried, “ she is too young : it had been well to wait 
a while, — unless indeed young Gracchus is the man.’* Soon after 
his marriage he accompanied Scipio to Carthage, where he was 
the first to scale the \Yalls. 

^ The personal importance of Gracchus was strengthened by the 
marriage of Scipio with his only sister. But this marriage 
iproved unhappy. Scmpronia had no charms of person, and her 
{temper was not ,good ; Scipio’s austere manners were little 
pleasing to a bride ; nor were children born to form a bond of 
Union between them. 

§ 3. It was when Gracchus was about thirty years old (137 B.c.) 
that he served as Quiestor in Spain. Before this, when he tra- 
velled through Etruria to join the army, he had noted her broad 
lands tilled not by free yeomen as of old, but by slaves. Soon 
after this the Slave War broke out. He spolie his sentiments 
freely, and public opinion designated him as the man who was 
to undertake the thankless office of Reformer. In all places of 
public resort the walls were covered with inscriptions calling on 
Gracchus to vindicate the rights of all Boinan citizens to a share 
in the State lands. He presented himself as a candidate for the 
Tribunate, and was elected. 

^ § 4. In the beginning of^,133 B,c. he entered upon office. He 
had already prepared men for his projected legislatioUvLv^lo- 
quent speeches, in which he comi)ared the present state o^pialy 
with her olden time, deplored the decay of her yeou||K’ and 
farmers, and the lack of free men to serve in the legits, !All 
his arguments pointed towards some measures for restoring' the 
class of small landed proprietors who were dwindling fast away. 

§ 5. In a short time his plan was matui’cd and his Bill brought 
forward. He proposed to revise tlic Licinian Law of 364 B.C., by 
which it was enacted that no head of a family shoiUd Kbld mon3 
than 500jugera (nearly 320 acres) of the rublig Land ; but to 
' render the rule less stringent, he added that ^ry son of the 
family might, on becoming his own master, hold Half that quantity 
■in addition. Whoever was in possession of more was to give u\) 
[the excess at once to the State; but to obviate complaints of 
! injustice, he proposed that those who gave up possession should 
be entitled to a fair compensation for any improvements they 
jhad made during the term\f their possession. All Public Lands 
{were to be Vested in three Commissioners {Tnmnviri), who were 
jto be islected by the Tribes. Their business was to ^distribute 
rithe Public Lands to all citizens in needy circumstances ; and 
fto prevent toipds so distributed being again absorbed into the 
ite^tates o|p)^^ftch Landownei^, the sale of the new allotments 
: was allli^i^lH^rohibited. - * 
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tliat tlje Roman law, at that time, was too favourahlc to 
the creditor, and (juito insiifficieiit to protect the debtor. Ihit 
the pi'eccdcnt was a bad one ; and in later limes one of the worst 
means by which demagogues ]>andered to the dishonest wishes 
of the [)co[»le was a })iomiso of ttonc or an abolition of all 

standing debts. 

§ 11. The second law v/as a general Agrarian Law. We need 
only refer here to what has before been said as to the nature of 
Agrai'ian Laws at Rome, ^nimcly, that they were not intended to 
conliscatci private property, hut to divide- among nt'ody citizens 
the state-lands, which hy ihe law of the state helmiged to the 
whole body of citizens.* Former agrarian laws bail merely ili- 
vided certain portions of State-land (ager publieus) among the 
needy (dtizeiis ; hut thj^s ])rop[>scd to lay down a general rule, hy 
which the holding (])o.s,s(;s.si(>) of all the State-lands was to In; 
limited. '1 he purpose of Lieiiiius was a good oik\ lie wished to 
maintain that hardy race of independent j’eomeii who wei’e the 
IfL'st soldiers in tlie state-militia ; whereas if all these lands were 
absorbed by the rich, they would he cultivatcMl byhivi'd labonrei'S 
or slaves. The subse(iuent history will show how unfortunate it 
was for Rome tliat this law' w’as not more fully executed. 

§ 12. These two laws w'cre of a social nature, at tern] Ring to 
regulate the privsite relations and dealings of the citizens : the. 
third was a political law, and needs no remark. It went to alHiiii 
that the Rleheians had an eipnil right to supi'ome pow'er with 
the I^ttricians. 

§ 13. At hrst the I'atricians were cipially op])(>sod to all these 
laws ; they w^ere the chief creditors, and therefore woukl lose by 
the Ihvst law ; they held the hulk of the state-lands on easy 
ti.'rrns, jiiid therefore would lose by tlic second ; they alone could 
he Consuls, and therefore they could not brook the thii-d. We 
need not thei'ofore wonder at a^doleIlt resistance ; nor is it won- 
doiful that they vshould enlist many rich Plebeians on their side, 
for th.'se persons would suffer as much as themselves from the 
first two laws. Accordingly w'e finil that in the college of Tri- 
bunes of the I ’lobs some Tribunes were found to put a veto on 
the bills. But lAcinius and Sextius would not be thus thwarted, 
and themselves turned the powerful engine of the veto against 
their opfionents. When the time of the elections arrived they 
interdicted all proceedings in the Comitia of the Centuries ; con- 
sequently no Consuls, Consular Tribunes C>ensors, or Quajstors 

Appian {ficll. Cii\ i. 8) states this so clearly, that it is surprising that 
the ooinmon misapprehensions should eyer have arisen. After explaining what 
the Public Land was, he says that Liciiiius ordained ^jjSsva TUSAE TH2S 
THS itiyretXiO'iuv ‘rktioveif x r.k. 
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§ 6. The greater part of these Public Lands had fallen into the 
hands of the rich I.andowners. They had held them, on pay- 
ment of a small yearly rent, for generations ; and many of these 
persons had forgotten perhaps that their possession could be 
disturbed. After the first surprise was over, the voices of these 
Landholders began to be heard ; but as yet the majority of the 
Senate showed no disfavour to the law of Gracchus.* The per- 
sons interested alleged that the measure, though it pretended 
only to interfere with State lands, did in fact interfere with 
the rights of private property ; for these lands were held on 
public lease and had been made matters of purchase and sale, 
moneys were secured on them for the benefit of widows and 
orphans, tombs had been erected on them : if this law 2)assed, 
no man’s land c(mld bo called his own. 

If Gracchus h® proposed a forcible and immediate resump- 
tion of all State lands, without compensation for moneys spent 
on them, these arguments would have had more weight. Tiights 
arise by prescription ; and if the State had for a long course of 
time tacitly recognised a right of private property in these lands, 
it would have been a manifest injustice thus abruptly to resume 
iXMssession. But the Liciniaii Law was evidence that the State 
claimed a riglit to interfere with the tenure of the Public Lands. 
That the Romans felt no doubt about the right is shown by the 
fact that in framing his law Tiberius was assisted by his father- 
in-law App. Claudius, the Chief of the Senate, and by P. Mucius 
Scicvola, Consul of the year, the best lawyer at Rome, and a man 
of unquestionable integrity. The right was clear: the only 
question was as to the expediency of the measure. 

§ 7. It was certain thaCthe Law would be carried in all the 
country Tribes, because it was precisely in these Tribes that the 
strength of Gracchus lay, and all his arguments show that he 
knew it. It was to the country people, who had lost or were 
afraid of losing their little tenements, that he spoke. The wild 
animals of Italy,” said he, “ have tjieir dens and lairs : the men 
who have fought for Italy have air and light, — nothing more. 
They are styled masters of the world, though they have not a 
clod of earth they can call their own.” One course only remained 
open to the Landholders for thwartingihe bold Tribune, and this 
fo gain over one of his brother Tribunes to interpose the 
fatal veto. on For a time he was 

inexorable; but at length he gave way to their argunfbnts ; 
^nd on the night before the day on which the Law was to be 

* Appius calls his opponents not Senators (Qoukivrai or •yi^evrtf)^ but ot 
*rt)uetrtKei or ol rXoufftoi, Lat. Fossessorcs^ — wealthy Landholders* 
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could 1)0 elected. The Tribunes and iEdilcs, who were chosen at 
the C'omitia of Tribes, were the only officers of state for tlie ensu- 
ing year. 

§ 14. This state of tilings (as the Koman annalists say) lasted 
for five years,* Liciniiis and Sextins being re-elected to the Tri- 
bunate every year. Ihit in the fifth year, when th<! people of Tus- 
euluni, old allies of Koine, ajijfiied for aid against the Latins, the 
'riibunes permitted (Consular 'IVibunes to be elected to lead the 
army, and among them was M. Fabins Ambnstus, the father-in- 
law and friend of Lioinius. The latter, fai- from relaxing his 
claims, now ]»ro[)os(Mi a fourth bill, i>rovi<ling that, instiwi of twn 
keepers of the Sibylline books (duumviri), both ratricians. there 
should be ten (decemviri), to be chosen alike from both Orders ; — 
so scornfully did he treat the p^etensio^of the Patricians to be 
sole ministers of religion. ^ 

The latter felt that the ground was slipping from under them, 
•and that the popular cause was. daily gaining strength. In vain 
did the Senate oixler a Dictator to be named for the ])in*pose^-)f 
settling tfio matter in their favour, 'l lie great Oaniillns assumed 
the office for the fourth time, hut resigned ; and R Manlius Capi- 
toliims, who was named ])reseuily after, effected nothing, lb? 
setuns, indeed, to have been IViemlly to the Phibeians, if we may 
judge from the hiot that ho chose P. Lioinius Oalvns, a Tleheiaii, 
to be liis Master of Jlorso. 

§ lo. Once more, as when the Patricians were in oj)position to 
the ^ri'ibnnes •I’ereiitilius and ( Vimdeins, so now did the more 
Tuoderate iiaity propose a compromise. The Jaw respect ing the 
kcepei’s of the Sihylline books was allowed to pass, and it w’as 
suggested that the tw'o former of the Licinian Rogations, the 
two social law^s, might he eoneeded, if the Plehoians would not 
press the political law', and claim admi.ssion t(j the liigliest cunile 
rank.0 Rut this tlie 'J’rihnnes refiise<l. Tliey could not, they .said, 
effectually remedy the social evils of their poor brethren unless 
they had access to the highest jxfiitical pow(T; and they declared 
they would not allow the first tw'o bills to become law' unless the 
third was passed togcdlier w'ith them. “If the people will not 
eat,” said Lioinius, “neithei' shall they drink.” In vain did tlie 
l*atrician.s endeavour to turn this declaration against them ; in 
vain did they represent the Tribunes as amlatious men, who 
cared not I'eally for the wants of the potrr iji comparison of their 
own honour and dignity ; in v'ain did the mass of tlie Tlcbcians 

* In a highly organised state of society, it is impossible to coiit:oive the 
si^sponsioii of the chief niagistrats for so Jong a timo. Rut after tlie burning 
of the city, with the j^opiilution much diminished, and in tin* absence of 
foreign wars, the thing docs not, seem incredible. 
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proposed, the holders of Public Land went to rest with lightened 
hearts. 

§ 8. The morning came. The Forum was crowded with people 
expecting the completion of the great measure which was to re- 
store some share in the broad lands of Italy to the sons of those 
who had won them. Strange faces were seen everywliere : vine- 
dressers from Campania and the Auruncan hills, peasants from 
the Sabine and /Kquian valleys, farmers of valley and plain from 
the Clanis to the Vulturnus. 

Gracchus rose, llis speech was received with loud applause 
by the eager multitude. Wlicn he had ended, he turned to the 
clerk, and bade liim read over the words of the Law before it 
was put to the vote. Then Octavius stood up and forbade tlui 
man to read. Gracchus was taken by surprise. After much 
debate he broke up the Assembly, declaring tliB he would again 
bring on his defeated Bill upon the next regular day of meeting. 

§ !L The intervening time was spent in preparing for the con- 
test. Gracchus retaliated upon the veto of Octavius by laying 
an interdict on all public functionaries, shut up the courts of 
justice and the offices of police, and put a seal upon the doors 
of the Treasury. Further, he struck the compensation clauses 
out of his Bill, and now simply proposed that the State should 
resume possession of all lands held by individuals in contraven- 
tion of the Licinian Law. 

§' 10. On the day of the second Assembly Gracchus appeared in 
the Forum escorted by a body-guard. Again lie ordered the clerk 
to read the Bill ; again Octavius stood forth, and barred all pro - 
ceedings. A violent scene followed, and a riot seemed inevitable, 
when two Senators, friends of Gracchus — one named Fiilviuy 
Flacc us— earnestly besought him to refer the whole matter to 
the Senate. Gracchus consented. But his date impatient con- 
duct had weakened whatever influence his name possessed in 
the great Council, and his appearance was the signal for a burst 
of yeproaches. He hastily l^t the House, and returning to the 
Forum gave out that on the next day of Assembly he would for 
the third time jDropose his measure ; and that, if Octavius 
persisted in opposition, he would move the People to depose 
their unfaithful Tribune. 

§11. As the day approached, Gracchus made every effort to 
avoid this desperate necessity ; but Octavius repelled every ad- 
vance, and on the morning of the third Assembly, Gracchus rose 
at once atid moved that Octavius should be deprived of the trust 
%,^^hich heiiad betrayed. 

^ l-The country Tribe, which obtained by lot the prerogative 
of \?otii^ firjffc,^was called, and its suffrage was unanimous for the 
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avow theuiselvos ready to accept the couipromise ottered by the 
l^itriciaiis. The Tribunes set their faces like iron a;j;ainst tlui 
thi'eats of tlie hijjher sort and the supplications of tlie lower. 
For another live years the grim conttict lasted, till at length tlieir 
resolution pie vailed, and in the year 3(>7 n.C. all the three Lici- 
nian Rogations beoamo law. 

This great triumph was achieved with little tumult (.so far as 
wo hear) and no bloodsheil. Who can refu.se his admiration to 
a people which could carry tiirough their most violent changes 
with sucli calmness and moderation? 

^ If). Rut the hatricians, worsted as they were, had not yet 
shot away all their arrow.s. _ At the ttrst election after these Jaws 
were passed, L. Sextius was chosen the first I'lebeiaii (Consul. 
Now tlie (Jonsuls, thou^ electec^at theCVunitia of the Centuries, 
were invested with tlio imperium or soveniigii ^lower by a law 
of the Curies * 'I'liis law the I'atriciaus, who alone composeil the 
Curies, refused to grant ; and to support this refusal the Senate 
had ordered Camillus, who was now some eighty years old, to 
be named Dictator for the fifth time. Tlie old soldier, always 
ready to fight at an advantage, perceived that notliing now w'as 
practicable but an honourahle capitulation. Hie '^rribniies ad- 
vised the }>eo])le to submit to tlie Dictator, but declared that 
they w'ould indict him at the close of his ottice ; and he, taking 
a calm view of the state of things, resolved to act as niediator.f 

§ 17. 'file matter was linally adjii.sted hy a fiirthor com[>ro- 
mise. The l‘lobeian Consul was iuvo.steil with ftio imporium ; 
hut the judicial power was now taken from the Consuls and put 
into the hands of a supreme I’utrieiau Judge, called the Rrcotor 
of the City (Pra3tor Urbaiius), and Sp. Camillus, son of the 
Dictator, was the first Rrajtor. A hundred men (contumviri) 
were named, to whom he might delegate all difficult cases not of 
a criminal nature. At the .same time also another magis^'racy, 
the Curiilo Aildileship, xvas created, to be chosen from Fatriciaus 
and Plebeians in alternate years, who shared the duties of the 
only Ittebeian Aldiles, and besides this, had to superintend the 
Great Games, for which they were allowed a certain sum from 
the treasury. At the same tim’e a fourth day was added to these 
games, t in honour of the flebciaiis. 

* hex cuviiita de imperio. 

f Not, however, without another Secession, if we must tala* Ovid’s words 
lil.jvally (Fnst. i. tj39)j — 

“ Kurins antiquum populi siiperator Etrusci 
Voverat et voti solvei iit ante tidern. 

' Causa, quod a patrihus anmtui aacoasenti annfti 
Vulgus et ipsa suas Kunia timebat opes.” 

J hudi Magni or Rom.ani. 
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doposition of Octavius ; sixteen Tribes followed in the same sense ; 
the eighteenth would give a majority of the thirty -hve, and its 
vote would determine the question. As this Tribe came up to 
vote, Gracchus stopped the proceedings, and besought Octavius 
not to force on the irrevocable step. The Tribune wavered: but 
he caught the eye of one of his rich friends, and turned coldly 
from Tiberius. Then the eighteenth Tribe was called, and by 
its vote Octavius was in a moment stripped of his sacred office. 

The Bill itself was then passed by acclamation, and three 
(Jommissionors destined to execute its provisions were elected, — 
Tiberius himself, his father in-law App. Claudius, his brother 
Cains, then a youth of tAventy, serving under Scipio in Spain. 
The Law was not deemed safe unless it was intrusted for execu- 
tion to Tiberius and his kinsmen. 

§ 12, In a few weeks Gracchus had risen to the summit of 
power. He seldom stirred from home without being followed 
by a crowd. The Numantian War and the Servile War still lin- 
gered, and the government of the Senate was not in a condition 
to defy attack. That body now was thoroughly alarmed, and 
Gracchus soon proceeded to measures Avhich touched them in 

* 6ir tenderest point. Attains Idiilometor, King of Pergarnus, 
e last of the line of Lumenes, was just dead, and had bequeathed 
iis kingdom with all his lands and ti easurc to the Roman People, 
m ordinary times the Senate, as the administrator of all foreign 
and tinancial affairs, would at once have assumed the disposition 
ot this bequest ; but Gracclius promptly gave notice that he would 
propose a Bill to enact that the moneys of Attains sliould lx; 
distributed to those who were to receive allotments of Public 
Band, in order to assist them in purchasing stock, in erecting 
larm-buildings, and the like ; and he added that he would bring 
tlie subject of its future government before the People without 
allowing the Senate to interfere. He thus openly announced a 
revolution. 

§ 13. When Gracchus next appeared in the Senate-house, he 
was accused of receiving a purple robe and diadem from the 
envoy of the late King of Pergarnus. T. Annins, an old Senator, 
who had been Consul twenty years before, openly taxed the 
Tribune with violating the Constitution. Gracchus, stung to 
the quick by this last assault, indicted the old Consular for 
treason against the majesty of the People. Annins appeared ; 
but before? Gracchus could speak, he said : “ 1 suppose, if one of 
your brother Tribunes offers io protect me, you will fly into a 
passion and depose iiim also.” Gracchus saw the effect pro- 
duced upon his hearers, and broke up the Assembly. 

Moreover, many of his wellr, wishers had been alarmed by a 
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§ 18. Thus the ratricians lest one of the Consulships, but re- 
tained part of the consular functions under other titles. And 
when (Jamillus had thus oflectc<l peace between the Orders, he 
v^owed a temple to Concord ; but before he could dedicate it, the 
old hero died. The tem[>lc, however, was built according to his 
design ; its site, now one of the best known among those of an- 
cient Rome, can still bo traced with great certainty at the North- 
western angle of the Forum, immediately under the Cai)itoline.* 
The building was restored with great magiiiliccnce by the Kmperor 
Tiberius ; and it deserved to bo so, for it commemorated one of 
the greatest events of Roman history, — the final union of the 
tvv»o Orders, from which point we must date that splendid 
period on whicli we now enter. Ry this event was a single 
city cnalded to conquer, first all Italy, ai|d then all the civilised 
countries of the knowm world, that is, all the peoples hordcu’ing 
on the Me<Jiterranean Sea. 

AVe pause here, though it was some years yet hoforo tlu! 
political equality of the Plebeians was fully recognised. But it 
will be convcuient to reserve this transition pei’iod for the next 
l!ook, because it runs inextricably into tlie events there to be 
narrated. The present Book shall be closed witli a chapter on 
the sources of Roman History down to the point which we have 
now reaohtid. 

* Ser tlio IMan of tho Forinn, Chnpt.. iii. § 24-. 
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Law, by which he had made the Triumviri absolute judges, 
without appeal, on disputed questions with regard to property 
in land. Many allotments of Public Land had been granted, 
of which the titles had been lost ; and every person holding 
under such condition saw his property placed at the mercy of 
irresponsible judges. 

§ 14. Gracchus felt that his popularity was shaken, and at the 
next Assembly he thought it necessary to make a set speech to 
vindicate his conduct in deposing Octavius. The sum of his 
arguments amounts to a plea of necessity. It is true that the 
Constitution of Rome provided no remedy against the abuse of 
power by an officer, except the shortness of time during which 
ho held office and his liability to indictment at the close of that 
time. Ihe 1 ribunician authority, originally demanded to protect 
the People, might have turned against the People. But was not 
it open to Gracchus to propose a Law by which the veto of a 
single Tribune might be limited in its effect ? Or might he not 
have waited patiently for the election of a new set of Tribunes, 
and taken care that all were tried friends of his Law I Instead 
of this he preferred a coup-d’etat, and thus set an example 
which was sure to be turned against himself. • 

§ 15. The violent language of Nasica and his party made ft 
plain that in the next year, when his person was no longer pro-' 
tected by the sanctity of the Tribunieian office, hq would be 
vigorously assailed, lie therefore determined to offer himself 
for reelection at the ajjproaching Comitia of the Tribes. But 
his election was ffir from secure. Harvest-work occupied the 
country voters ; many had grown cold ; the mass of those wlio 
resided in the city were clients and dependents of the Nobility. 
It was to regain and extend his popularity that he now brought 
forward three measures calculated to i)lease all classes except 
the Senatorial families. First, he proposed to diminish the 
necessary period of Military Service. Secondly, ho announced a 
I reform of the superior Law-courts, by which the juries were to 
be taken not from the Senators only, but from all persons pos- 
' sessing a certain amount of property, — a measure which was sure 
I to please the wealthy contractors and tax-collectors. Thirdly, 
he provided an Appeal in all cases from the law-courts to the 
Assembly of the People. 

These measures, which in altered forms were afterwards car- 
ried by his brother Gains, were only brought forward by* Tiberius. 
But this waa enough. His popularity returned in full tide. 

When .the day of the election came, the Prerogative 
gave its, vote for Gracchus and his friends; so also the 
was objected that the same man could not be 
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ClEAPTER XV r. 

SOUIK KR OK EAULY ROMAN JIISTORV. 

§ 1. Urstruc.tioii publit^ Ueconls By the CJaiils. § 2. !Mpnn:ie clinvarttM- 

of these liecnr-ls : early History of Home oinhodieil in I.e;j:eii(ls. § 3. 
I.e^ends of tlie l^atrie.ian period full of falsehooil. § 4. Due to haiujnet- 
niinhtrelsy and funeral enlojjjies. § 5. Blcbeian ballads also rife. § G. 
How tins mass of Legends was made into History. § 7. 'riadit.iou uiid 
docunieuts. § 8. Miustj-elsy lingered on after Ibirning by tiaul, but 
snpersc.slod by Annals. 

§ 1. WiriiN tlio Gaul departed and left Itome in ashes, it was not 
only the hiiildings of the city which perished. AVe are expressly 
told that all j^ublic Records shared in the general destruction, — 
the l^'asti, or list of yearly magistrato.s with tlieir triuuiplis, the 
Annales Pontificum and the lanen Dolls (libri lintei), which were 
annual registers or chronicles of events kept by the DontitVs and 
Augurs.* 

Tiiis took i)lace, we know, about the year 31)0 n.c. 

Now the first Homan amialists, Fabius Pictor, Cincius Ali- 
.mentus, Cato the Censor, with the poets Naevius and Knnius, 
fiourished about a century and a half after this date. 

Whence, then, it is natural to ask, did these writers and their 
succc.ssor.s find materials for the History of Rome before the 
burning of the city ? AVliat is the authority for the events ayd 
actions width ary stated to have taken place before the year 
300 n.c. ? 

§ -2. The answer to these questions may partly be found .in our 
fifth chapter. The early history of Rome was preserved in old 
heroic legends, which lived in tlio memories of men, and werti 
transmitted by word of month from one generation to another. 
The early history of all nations is, a.s we have said, the same ; 
and even if we had the Fasti and the Annals cf>mi>lete, we should 
still have to refer to those legendary tales for the substance and 
colour of the early history. The Fasti, indeed, if they were so 
utterly destroyed as Livy states, must havp been prcvServed in 
memc^ry with tolerable accuracy, for we have several lists of the 
early oiagistrates, which only difiPer by a few omissions and trans- 
positions. The Amnris and Linen Rolls, if we had co})ies of 
them, would present little else than dry bones without flesh, 

* Liv. Vi 1. 
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chosen in two successive years; and after a hot debate the 
Assembly was adjourned till next day. 

It wanted yet some hours of nightfall. Gracchus came forth 
into the Forum, clad in black, and leading his young son by the 
hand. In anticipation of his untimely end, he committed his 
precious charge to his fellow citizens. All hearts v/ere touched. 

surrounded him with eager gesticulations, and 
escorted him home, bidding him be of good cheer for the mor- 
Many of his warmest adherents kej^t guard at his doors 
11^11 night. • ^ 

\ § 17. Thp adjourned Assembly met next morning upon the 
.^Capitol, and the area in front of the Temple of Jupiter was filled 
"chiefiy by the adherents of Gracchus, among whom the Tribune 
was himself conspicuous, in company with his Greek friend and 
preceptor Blossius of Cuma). The Senate also assembled hard 
by in the.,Temple of Faith. Nasica rose and urged the ]3residing 
Consul tO;«top the reelection. But Scievola declined.* 

On this, luilvius Flaccus left the Senate, informed Gracchus 
of tSe speech of Nasica, and told him that his death was resolved 
upon. Then the triends of Gracchus girded up their gowns and 
armed themselves with staves, for the i)urpose of repelling force 
by force. In the midst of the uproar Gracchus raised his hand 
to his head. His enemies cried that he was asking for a crown. 
Exaggerated reports were carried into the Senate-house, and 
Nasica exclaimed, “ The Consul is betraying the Republic: 
those who would save their country, follow mo ! ” So saying, 
he drew the skirt of his gown over his head, after the manner 
Used by the Pontifex Maximus in s^fernn acts of worship. A 
number of Senators followed, and the people respectfully made 
way. But the Nobles and their partisans broke up the benches 
that had been set out for the Assembly, and began an assault 
U}»on the adherents of Gracchus, who fled in disorder. Gracchus 
abandoned all thoughts of resistance ; he left his gown in the 
hands of a friend who sought to detain him, and made towards 
the Temple of JupiteJ. But the priests had closed the doors ; 
and in his hast9,iie^jiturabled over a bench and fell.' As he was 
rising, one of his. own colleagues struck him on the head with 
a stool ; another claimed the honour of repeating the blow ; and 
before the statues of the old kings at the portico of the Temple 
the Tribune lay dead. Many of his adherents were slain with 
him : ma*ny were forced over the wall at the edge of the Tar- 
peian Rock, and were killed by their fall. Not fewer than three 
hundred lost their lives in the fray. 

^ * Piso, the other Consul, was employed in extinguishing the Slav€*war in 
Sicily, — CJiapt. xlviii. § 11. 
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more names with a few naked incidenks attached, much like what 
we read hi the famous Anglo-Saxon (chronicle. For narrative 
we should still have been dependent upon the Legoiuls We 
might know tlie exact time at which Coriolanus appeared at the 
head of the Volscian host, but the story would remain un- 
touched. The Annals would give, us nothing of the Ijcgeiids of 
Romulus and Niiiua, of tlie fforatii and Uuriatii, of Mucius 
Scfcvola, Codes and (Jlcelia, «»f the twin liorsemen of Lake Rt;- 
gillus, of the fatal siift'oring.s of Lucretia and Virginia, of the 
V(uentino soothsayer and the draining of the Albau lake, of the 
self-sacrifice of Curtins, of the deeds of Camillus, and the noble 
diwotion of the aged senators who fell beneath the Callic sword. 
All these are as much matter of legendary stf>ry as the lays of 
King Arthur and his knights, of Charlemagne and' his I’aladins, 
of the Cid and liernardo, which we read in the ballad poetry of 
England, France, and S[)ain.* 

§ 3. We have alrea<ly taken notice of the legendary character 
of the early histoiy, and endeavoured very hrieHy to show how 
out of them niiglit be extracted evidence of histoVical truth .so 
far as regarded the condition of Home under the kings. Under 
the [>atriciau rule, of which avc have now l)een speaking, the 
fiOgouds tell us little, for they pass into positive romance. 
Wc hav'e noticed that it was the glaring discrej>ancies and 
falsohood.s ])ervading the legends rcsiiccting Porsenna and Ca- 
niillus that led Heaufort to attack the whole of early Itonian 
history. 1'hesc false statements are quite different in kind from 
the greater part of the legendary fictions of Cr^eco. or of Regal 
Rome. There wo discern no dishonc.sty of purpose, no inten- 
tional fraud; here much of this bjiser coin is current. In the 
Jjegends of Porseuna and Cauiillus the dishonour of Roiiic and 
the triumphs of the invaders are .studiously kept out of sight, 
and glorious deeds are .nttributed to heroes who are proved to 
have no claim to .such honotir. It remains to .state the cause of 
this altered character in the fageiids. 

§ 1. The cause secjiis to liJive been, chief!}", the predominant 
power of certain great Houses. The Valerii, the Fahii, the Furii, 
the Horatii, the Mucii, ap]u’op?’iatcd to themselves and their 
ancestors deeds wdiich were never performed ; and family 
bards or minstrels, irnule it their voitation to pandar to this 
idle and unreal love of honour. The occasion on wliicli 

* If. is doubtful, it.di-od, whether tlio Annuls even went so far hack as the 
eai-lior of these legends. Tin* fact of the year l»eing marked h)" fixing a nail 
cotifiniis Livy’s statement that wnting was little known in those 'times : 
“ I’arv.'e et raru? per eadem tempora littene . . . ; una ciistodia fidelis 
memoriiv renim gestanmi.” — vi. 1* ' 
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Cains had just returned from Spain, and asked leave to bury 
his brother’s corpse. 'J’his was refused. The triumphant party 
ordered the bodies of Tiberius and his friends to be thrown into 
i tile Tiber before morning. 

I Thus flowed the first blood that was shed in civil strife at 
Rome. 

§ 18. Tiberius (Iracchus must be allowed the name of Great, 
if greatness be measured by the effects produced upon society 
by the action of a single mind, rather than by the length of time 
during wMch 2>ower is held, or the success that follows ui)oi» 
bold enterprises. He held office not more than seven months 
and in that short time he so shook the ],)Ower of the Senate, that' 
it never entirely recovered from the l)low. His nature was 
noble ; his views and wishes those of a true patriot. But he 
was impatient of opjiosition, and l)y his abrupt and violent con- 
duct inovoked a resistance which he might have a\'oided. 

hen the moment of action came, his temj)er was too gentle, 
or his will too irresolute, to take the bold course which his 
own conduct and that of the Senate liad rendered necessary. 

When Scipio, in the camp before Numantia. heard of his kins- 
man’s end, he exclaimed in the words of Homer : 

“ So pori.sli all aial every one who daivs sneh (IcimIs as he ! ” f 

But the sequel will show that it was not so much of the ])olitica] 
measures of Gracchus that Scipio djsapi)roved, as of the impa- 
tience which he had shown and the violence which he liad used 
in carrying them. Such Refects of character were of all most 
displeasing to a soldier ana a Stoic. 

* For the 'I’nbiiiios entered on ollioo on the IV. Id. Deceinbr.- the lOth oi 
December ; and the new election was held in the July following. 

f Uf (ic<^oXoiro KCi'i (IXXo:, OTIS TOtaZra yi — Od. i. 47. 
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tliesc poets were enabled to exalt the family of their patrons 
arose out of the custom cuttimoii among all rude nations to 
eniiance tlie pleasures of wine and Wassail by music and heroic 
song. Of these practices wc have direct and ^lositive evidence. 
“Cato, in his Origines, tolls us,” says Cicero, “that it was 
an old custom at banquets fo^' those who sate at table to sing 
to tile flute the praiseworthy <leeds of famous men.”* But 
these lays had perislied in Cicero’s time. “Oh,” lie exclaims in 
another place, “ Oh that we had left soiiic of those old lays of 
which (.\ito .siieaks in his Origines !”t Valerius Maximus bears 
testimony to the same fact.:|: Varro adds tliat well-born boys 
used to sing these ballads to the company, jj like Pliemios in tlie^. 
Odyssey, or Cadwallader in the halls of the kings of Powys. 
We may wish with Cicero that Cato had preserved some of these 
itf r.iirhf Lftlift [uK tn/^ and hatl thus done his country the 
same service that Percy and Scott have rendered to the min- 
strelsy of old England and of the Scottish border. We should 
then be able more clearly to distinguish between the poem and 
the chronicle,* as they lie mixed in the pages of Livy. 

Besides this qiractice of hanqiiet minstrelsy, it was a custom 
much honoured at Romo, on occasion of the funerals of persons 
of rank, to carry forth the images of their ancestors, when family 
bards rehearsed their laudatory songs, and family chroniclers 
poured forth panegyrics in praise of the illustrious dead.^ At 
such times truth is little reganlod. The common sayitig, “ de 
rnortuis nil nisi bonum,” is easily extended to the families and 
ancestors of the. de[)arted. The storie^s of Horatilis and of Mu- 
cins may be traced to the de.sire ()f the Horatii and Mucii of 
later times to connect themselves w'ith the early history of Rome. 
If we had an Etruscan account of the siege of Rome by Porsenna, 
we shoidd probably liear little of these famous names ; and if a 
(Gallic bard had sung the lay of Breimus, the great (.lamillus would 
appear in a very different light. This may be illustrated by 
Percy’s remarks on the battle of Otterburn. The version which 
ho gives “ is related,” he say.s, “ with the allowable partiality of 
an English poet while “the Scottish’ writers have, with a par- 
tiality at least a.s allowalde, related it no less in their own favour.” 
The version adopted by the min.strel varied according as he 
touched bis harp in the halls of the Percy or the Douglas. 

* C^n.T.stioiips Tu.'‘Oul. iv. 2. f Rrulus, 19. 

] Rook ii. 1, § 10. , II V«rro :ip. Noniuni, s. v. A.s.s« voce, 

U songs and speeches were culled namia', laudationes . — “ Absiiit 

intmi fuuore ncenia^,” siiys Horace; tJiat is, “ I am a poet, and shall not die: 
niy funeral, therefore, will be an idle ceremony ; funeral-songs will be wasted 
upon me.’’ -Od. ii. 20, 21. 
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IlKTUllN AND Ul']A'rH OF 8011*10 THE YOVNCJKll. (lo3 — 129 D.C.) 

§ 1. PrevillAicc of the modei-ate I’arty in ^le Senate: P. (h'assus elected 
Triumvir to succeed Tib. (Eacchus: Nasica obliged to quit h’oine. § 2. 
A Commission issued to try the accotnplices of Gracxjlius. § d. Scipio 
returns from Spain: his symjmthies with the Italian yeomen. § T. II is 
opposition to the City populace. § 5. Scipio and Crassus competitors for 
command : Crassus elected : Censorship of Metellus and Potnpeius, two 
Plebeians. § 6. Death of Crassus in Asia, and of App. CluucUus: Fulvius 
Maccus and Carbo elected Triumviri in their stead, § 7. iroceedings of 
Carbo to give cllect to the Agrarian Law. § 8. Arbitrar.y decisions on 
tenure of Public Lands: great offence given to the Italians. § 9. They 
entreat vScipio to undertake their cause : failure of his scheme. § 10. 
Speech of Scipio in the Senate : intention to speak in the 1 orum next day ; 
he is found dead in his bed. § 11. Suspicions of murder. § 1 2. Character 
of Scipio. 

§ 1. The -struggle had now commenced between the Oligarchy and 
Democracy. This struggle was to last till the Dictator Sylla for a 
time restored th^^et^ate to sovereignty, which was wrested from 
them again by Diik-ator yet niore potent than Sylla. But we 
should be wrong to assume that the Senate and the Oligarchy 
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§ 5. It may be observed that some of the Legends, as tli(»se of 
Virginia, show a nuinife.'>t leaning to the side of tlie I’lebeians. 
No doubt the lower orderjfead tlieir minstrids as well as the 
higher, iK>r <lid the praises of the great I'lebeian llouscjs remain 
unsung. So in our own country the Coniinons had their poets 
as well as the great feudal lords ; nor were the dtseds of Percy 
and Douglas, of the (Jhilde of JClle, or of Fair Rosamond, nuu-c^ 
famous than the ‘ (lestes of Robin Hood and Little John,’’ the 
feats of Adam Boll and (’lym of the Clough, aud of other heroes 
in whose names the peo}>le delighted. 

§ (j. There can be no doubt, then, that at the burjiing of Ronu' 
^.tliiM'i! was abundant store of these romautie lays oi’ ballads, which 
were constantly called for ami constantly adapted to the require- 
numts of the hearers. Thus they lived, and thus they were ])ro- 
pagated, till they were reduce<l into more regular form by Naevius 
aud Ennius, and the prose chroniclers in the titues Itefore and 
after tlie great Hanniluxlic war,' and at length wore embalmed hi 
the great work of bivy, who gave them, as he found them, in 
tlnhr true poeti<; form. But for him. perhaps, the mass of these 
legends might have betui lilLu’ed olf into rationalising narratives, 
like those of l*iso. * 'JRns not only should we have lust tiu;* 
life of tlie Bonian Annals, but we should havij regarded tlimii 
as, so diy and uninteresting that they wtaild have been studied 
no more tlian the early bistory of Scotland or Ireland; and we 
should liave altogether lost the spirit- stirring story of these early 
times. We may therefore say, paradoxically, tliat it is to the 
fiction manifest in the legendary tales of Livy that we owe our 
knowledge of the realities of early Komaii History. 

§ 7. Besides thesij lays, it cannot be <loubted that tliere was a 
mass of traditioiral history Avbich jrreserviid incidents in the 
struggle of tb(! two Orders. Some doeurueiits were certainly 
preserv(;d, as the Laws of tlie Twelve T'ables, aud the Treaty with, 
Carthage which Polybius saw.f There were also, no doubt, 
archives preserved in Batin towns, from which careful iiupiirors 
might have gleaned information : hut searching examination of 
this kind was little the fashion among Roman annalists. 

§ 8. After the burning of the city the minstrels still continued 
to compose their romances. It is plain that the combats of 
Valerius Corvus and Manlius Torquatus with gigantic Cauls were 
borrowed fnnn ballads in their honour; but few or none appear 
in the pages of Livy after this date, and one reason for their 
somewhat sudden disai>pearanco is the fact that after this time 
tjie Annals or Registers are preserved ; so that henceforth Chro- 
niclers, with their dry narratives, superseded the minstrels. 'J’he 
* See Chapt. v. § 6. f Chapt. vi. § 1. 
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were always identical. At times they were so, for at times the 
violent party among the Nobles were in command of a majority 
in the Senate ; but a moderate party always existed, who stood 
between the Nobility and the Democracy. It was the violent 
party headed by Nasica, not the body itself, which was respon- 
Sem^°'’ ^ bfracchus. The Senate did not support 

The People were allowed to proceed quietly to the election of 
a new Gommi.ssioner in the place of Gracchus, and their choice fell 
on 1-. Licnmis Crassus, brother by blood of the Consul Scicvola 
who had been adopted into the family of the Crassi His 
daughter had lately been married to young Cains Gracchus and 
he now became the acknowledged leader of the party 
■_ Nor did the Senate attempt to shield Nasica from ponular 
indignation. He was branded as the murderer of Gracchus and 
his friend.s advised him to quit Italy, though, as Chief Pontifex , 
he was prohibited from doing so. No long time after he died 
at Pergamiis, and Crassus succeeded him in the Pontificate 
§ 2. But in the course of the next year (132 b.c.) tlm Senate -q 
was induced to give the new Consuls a Commission' to inquire -' 
into the conduct of those who had abetted Gracchus. They 
began their proceedings by associating with them.selves C 
Liehus, a man of known moderation. Before the imuiiry com^ ' 
menced, Liehiis sent for lilossims, and questioned him privately 
as to his part in the late disturbances. Ho excused himself 

only followed the Tribune’s orders, 
lhat, said Liehus, t‘is no excuse. What would you have 
done if he had ordered you to set tlie Capitol on flre^” 
Gracchus, replied Blossius, “could never have given such an 

Blossius, I would have done it.” This bold partisan, liQwever, 
was suffered to escape. Diophanes of Mitylene, another of the 
preceptors of Gracchus, was arrested by the Consuls and put to 

“'"d some escaped death by 
exile. J hesB whole proceedings were in violation of the Laws 
of Appeal ; for the Consuls had no legal power to try and con- 
d^n within the City. 

§ 3. It was not probably tiU the autumfa of this year that 
Scipio celebrated his Nurnantian triumph. It was not gorgeous 
with spoils and a long tram of captives, for the Numantians had 
buried themselves and their possessions beneath the -ruins of 
■ f presence of Scipio, at this moment, was or 
results ; and as he passed in procession 
m- IS turned to him with expectation. It 

approval of Hie death of Gracchus 
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meagre and unintelligiF)Ie Annals of ilie years tliat follow tlu^ 
Oallic irruption area specii]||fi of wliat would have remained 
to us, had all the Legendary Hii^fcry |)erished, and had the 
Annals been preserved entire from the lirst ages of the Ivepuldic. 

The gradual decay of Kornan minstrelsy may, like its p ositive 
qualities, bo compared to our own. ‘^As the old minstrels gra- 
dually wore out,” says Percy, ‘Li new race of ballad- writers suc- 
ceeded, an inferior race of minor ])oets, who wrote Jiaii'ative 
s()ngs merelv for the press. T’owarils the end of (^ueen Eliza- 
beth’s reign the genuine old minstrelsy seems to have l)een ex- 
tinct, and th(!nceforth the ballads that were [»roducod were wholly 
of the latter kind ” Such ballads are merely rhythmical versions 
of passing events, whicli die when they have; satistied the 
immediate occasion Ibr which they were ])roducod. As poetry 
they are generally worthk'ss ; as historical narratives they are 
inferior to tlic more exact accounts of the pr<jso writeis who 
gradually supersede them. 
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sufficiently indicated what part he intended to take. But it was 
possible for him to disapprove of the conduct of Gracchus with- 
out disapproving of his purpose. The countrymen of Latium 
and Italy had fought under him at Carthage and at Kumantia. 
It was known that among the rest he had shown es2:)ecial honour 
to a- young soldier of Arpinum, of humb]^ birth and rude man- 
ners. On one occasion he had invited this youth to supper, and 
placed him by his side ; and when some flatterer asked where 
a general could be found to succeed him, '^Perhaps here,” he 
said, laying his hand on the young soldier's arm. The name of 
the youth was C. Marius. 

§ 4. Whatever doubt might rest on Scij)io’s intentions, he 
soon made it clear that he had no intention of holding out a 
hand to the Civic Populace. One of the partisans of Gi’acchus, 
by name C. Papirius Carbo^ a man of ready wit, but in character 
turbulent, feckless, and unprincipled, hoped to raise himself to 
ittiportance by means of this rabble. Ho was Tribune for the 
Wr, and had carried a law for extending the use of the ballot 
•to the legislative assemblies of the People, He now brought 
forvyard another bill, making it legal to reelect a Tribune to a 
i^cdud year of,, office. Scipio and Ladius opposed the measure, 
and the ^former spoke so warmly against it, that it was rejected 
by the Tribes, though young C. Gracchus made his first public 
speech in its favour. It was then that Carbo publicly demanded 
of Scipio what he thought of the death of Gracchus. “ That he 
\Yas rightly put to deatli,” Scipio promxitly replied. At these 
words an angry shout was raised. Scipio turned sternly to the 
quarter from which it came,— “ Peace,” he said, “ye stepsons of 
Italy: remember who it was that brought you in chains to 
home.” 

§ 5. Early in the following year, however (131 B.c.), an incident 
occurred which also parted Scipio from Crassus. The Consuls 
for the year were Crassus himself and L. Valerius Flaccus. The 
former was Pontifex M'aximus, the latter was Flamen of Mars. 

happened that one Aristonicus, a bastard son of the lastj^ 
Attains, had raised an insurrection in the mountain-districts near/ 
orgainus, and matters had become so serious, that a Consular! 
jU my was required. Both Consuls were eager for command 
*ot by reason of their sacred oflioes they, were both legally 
^loable to leave Italy, and Scipuo’s tried skill in war iiointed him 
out as the Attest man for command. Yet such was the popu- 
auty of Cmssus, that out of thiijty-flve Tribes, two only voted 
01 bcipio and the rest fcr him. C^sidering a vote of the People 

superior to the law, he compllled his levies and set out for 
®i‘gamus, never to return. Sokno retired from Rome in disgust. 
^OME. 2 4 
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CHAPTER XVll. 

SsKQUKL Of*' Tllli LICINIAN ]>AWS. CIVIL IllSTOIlV TO Tlll-J I'llih'J’ 
SAMNITE WAll. (li.JD. 3C() — 344.) 

§ 1. Pillicul tit's of Social {{cforiHntioii. § ‘J. Increased by pestilence ; Culfin 
Forum: Self-sacrifice of M. Curtins. §11. Also by Callic inroads. §4. 
Vain attempts to limit rate of Iiiteiest. § H. Kvasiun of Secotnl Licinian 
Law. § 6. Attempts to set asale Third Licinian Law foiled : First IMebeiaii 
Dictator : First l*lebei;m Censor. § 7. Plebeian lionoiirs limited to a few 
tamilies. § 8. Subject of this Book. 

§ 1. Vaiuous causes were for some time interposed to prevent 
the due execution of the Licinian laws. Indeed the first two of 
tljese measures, which. aimed at social improvements, may be 
said to have failed. Social abuses are always difficult to correct. 
The evils are, in these cases, of slow growth ftheir roots strike 
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In this same year the Censorshii3 was held by Q. Metellus and 
Q. Pompeius,-~an event noted by all the historians as memor- 
able, since now for the first time two men of plebeian blood 
were elected to the most august magistracy of the State. It is 
rather matter of wonder that an artificial distinction, which for 
all practical purposes was obsolete, should have been so long 
retained in the Censorship, than that it should now have ceased. 

§ 6. If Crassus had returned, he might have taken more active 
steps to diminish the violence which the democratic leaders were 
^ beginning to encourage. But early in the year 130 r.c. he wa.s 
•defeated by A ristonicus in a pitched battle, and taken prisoner. 
^Tlie Eoman statesman and jurist, deeming slavery intolerable, 
purposely struck the barbarian who had captured him in the 
face with his sword-belt, and was instantly cut down. Ills head 
was carried to Aristonicus : his body interred at Smyrna. 

^ About the same time died App. Claudius. The natural leader 
of the Gracchan party would now have been (\ Gracclius. But 
this yoflng man had withdrawn from public life at the advic#. 
of his mother Cornelia. Consequently fresh power fell into t# 
hands of the reckless Carbo, who was supported by Fulviu^ 
Flaccus ; and the whole character of the party became mo]^~ 
positively democratic. 

; § 7. These leaders sought to recover their popularity with , 

: the country Tribes by calling the Agrarian Law into fresh life. 
Of the three Commissioners elected for the year C. Gracclius 
still appeared on the list ; the vacancies made hy the deaths of 
Crassus and App. Claudius were filled by Carbo and Flaccus. 

The rich Landholders had endeavoured to baffle the law by 
passive resistance. To foil this policy, Carbo and his colleagues 
issued a proclamation, calling (or informations against all who 
had not duly registered themselves as holders of Public Land. 
The, call was readily obeyed, and the Triumvirs; were soon over- 
burdened with names. The next step was to decide on the 
rights of the iircsent holders, and to determine the boundaries 
between the private and the public lands in each estate. This 
was a task of extreme delicacy^, and here the loss of Crassus vas 
sensibly Mt. The ignorant and reckless Carbo raised up a host 
of formidable opponents. 


§ 8. Portions of the Public Land had often been alienated by 
grant or sale. The holders were now, in consequence of Carbo’s 
proclamation, suddenly called uppn to produce their title-deeds, 
which in many ca.ses were missing j so that avast number of 
these holders were liable to stripped of lands which were 
own. F%f^ery in cases where persons hold 
property partly publjc .aufi; piaHIy private, (here were often no 
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deep ; tlioy can only be abated by altering the Jiabit« and feel- 
ings of tlie i)C()plc, which jMiiiot bo eftccted in the existing 
generation ; they will not gBIPway at ojice to the vVill of a law- 
giver, however gooil his judginent, hovvover pure his motives, 
however just his objects. In most cases he must content him- 
self with carrying his j'cform, and leaving it to work upon a 
future generation. But tiie common difliciilty of removing social 
evils was increased in Rome at this time by circumstances. 

§ % h'or two years a pestilence raged in tlie city, which swept 
away great numbers of citizens and' paralysed the industry of 
all. Tlie most illustrious of its victims was (--amillus, who died 
even more gloriously than lie luwl lived, while discharging the 
office of p(;aceniaker. About the same time the region of the 
city was shaken by eartlupiakes ; the Tiber overflowed his bed 
and flooded the Great Gircus, so that the games then going on 
were broken oil*. Not long after a vast gulf opened in the Forum, 
as if to say that the meeting-place of the Roman i’eoide was to 
bo used no more. The seers being consulted, said that the gods 
fl)rbado this gulf to close till that which Rome held most valu- 
able were thrown into it. Then, when men were asking what 
this might be, a noble youth, named M. Curtins, said aloud that 
Rome’s true riches were brave men, that nothing else so worthy 
could bo devoted to the gods. Thus saying, lio put on Ins 
armour, and, mounting his horse, leaped into the gulf; and 
straightway, says the legend, the earth closed and became solid 
as before ; and the place was called the Lacus Curtins for ever 
after.* 

§ To these direct visitations of God, the pestilence and the 
earthquake, wiis added a still more terrible scourge in the con- 
tinued inroads of the Gauls. It lias been noticed above that in 
the years 3U1 and 3o0 w.c. f hordes of these barbarians again 
burst into Latium and again ravaged all the Roman territory. 

§ 4. These combined causes so increased tlie distress of the 
poor that no one can wonder to hear of debts being multiplied 
eveiy day. We read iSherefore without surprise that in the ye«ar 
357 n.c., ten years after the passing of the Licinian laws, a hill 
was brought forward by Duillius and Msenius. Tribunes of the 
Flcbs, to restore the rate of interest fixed by the XIL Tables, J 
which in the late troubles had fallen into neglect ; and five years 
later (in 352) the Consuls, P. Valerius and C. Marcius Rutilus, 

Accordin:; to utr older legend it derived its nnmo from the Sabine champion, 
M«tt US Curtins (cliapt. ii. § 9), Here is a notable example of the “double 
legend.” The sjK>t was called “ the Lneus Curtins and to account for the 
name two legends arose, one i^eceut, the other of remote antiquity. 

f ('hapt. xiv. §§ K and 13. J; Chapt. xi. § 4. 
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documents to show which part was public and which private. 
The Commissioners acted in the most arbitrary way, and exas- 
perated a vast number of persons throughout all Italy ; 
and thus a new popular party was called forth, which exer- 
cised a most important infiuence on the events of the next 
fifty years. In Garbo’s rash haste to ^ win the Roman coun- 
trymen he recked not of the hostility of Latins and Italians ; 
and those who had lately worshipped Gracchus now rose 
like one man to oppose those who now pretended to represent 
Gracchus. 


§ 9. These new opponents of the Agrarian Law had no mind 
to join the Roman oligarchs, but turned to Scipio and suppli- 
cated him to undertake their cause. They had claims upon 
him, for they had volunteered to fill his army when the Senate 
liad no nioney to give him, and he had always manifested sym- 
pixthy with them. Averse as he was from party 2)olitics, he 
did not shrink from the task, and the moderate party in the 

t xate welcomed his return. He began by moving* that a . 

cree should issue for withdrawing from tlie Triumvirs the: 
IMicial power with which they had been invested by Gracchus,! 
and transferring the jurii^diction to the Consuls. The Decree | 
passed, and t]|« task was committed to C. Sempronius Tuditanus,; 

■ a man of refined taste, fonder of art and literature than of* 
business. But news came of a movement among the lapydes, a 
people on the Illyrian frontier ; and Tuditanus eagerly seized 
this excuse for hastening to Aquileia, feeling confident that he 
could better cope with barbarous enemies than with the more 
barbarous perplexities of the law. 

All proceedings were thus cut short. The Senate had taken 
away jurisdiction from the Triumvirs ; the Consul to whom it 


wao committed had fled. General discontent arose. Scipio was 
accused of having betrayed Roman interests to the Italians. His 
cuemies spread reports that he had sold himself to the Oligarchy, 
fhat he intended to repeal the Sempronian Law by force, and 
let loose his Italian soldiery u2>on the J^eople of Rome. 

§ 10. Scipio felt that it was necessary to explain his motives, 
and announced his purpose of delivering set speeches, one day in 
tbe Senate, and the day after in the Forum. The first only of 
f lese purposes was fulfilled. B3' his speech in the Senate he 
P edged himself to maintain the rights of the Latins and Italians 
apinst the Triumvins, and to prevent the unjust resumption Of 
ic lands that had been g;ri0fced to them. The Senate loudly 
aiddauded ; and Scipio wa^/^iorted home by the mass of the 
^ enators with a jubilant Italians. Many thought this 

most glorious day of mim ' 
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brought forward a measure to assist the o[>eratioii of tlio Liciniaii 
law of debt. Many persons had njjjj^becii ahlc to take advantage 
of tliis law, because their whole property was invested in laud or 
houses ; and owing to the general distress and the great scaicity 
of money, they could not seU this property but at a very heavy 
loss. The Consuls therefore appointed Five Commissioners 
with power to make estimates of all debts and of 
the i>roperty of the debtors. This done, the Commissioners ad- 
vanced money to <lisehargo the debt, so far as it was covered by 
the pro})erty of the debtor. Thus a (quantity of land came into 
possession of the state ; and landed property iji general must hav(' 
l)cct)me more valuable, while money Wiis more freely circulated, 
and must have been more easy to procure at a fair rate of in- 
terest. The measure was wise and useful, but could onl}^ be 
partial in its effects. It could not help those debtors who had 
no property, or not enough propcjrty to pay their debts withal. 
Hence we find that in another live years (347 B O.) the rate of 
inten^st was reduced to 5 per cent. ;* and some years afterwards 
it was tried to aboli.sh intere.st altogether. J>ut, law'S to limit 
interest then, as ev^er since, proved ineffectual or even mischiev- 
ous. It is always easy to evade such laws ; and the only difference 
they i»ako is, that needy borrowers have to resort to grasping and 
disliohost nsui’ors, who charge liiglier interest than they would 
otherwise have done, in order to meet the increased risk. In 
short, we find, as wo should e.vpect, that all these laws proved 
insullicieiit, and in the year 342 n o. recourse \vas had to a im a- 
snre still more .sweeping and violent than the Licinian law, which 
shall be siiokcii of in its x>roper j)lace:t 

§ 5. There \vere, then, great difficulties in the way of a law for 
relieving debtors. These were increased, as has been seen, by 
circumstance.s, and we must now add the selfishness and dis- 
honesty of the rich I’atricians and Flcheians, who hehl the hulk 
of the Public Laud in their own hands. If these lands liad been 
leased out on moderate terms to the poorer 4 >ort, no doubt they 
would have been able in great measure to avoid debt for tin; 
future. But the present holders contrived to evade the Licinian 
law in the following way. If a man liehl more than 500 jugera, 
he emancipated his son and made over a portion of the laud 
nominally to himj or, it lie had no son, to some other trusty per- 
son. With sorrow we hear of these ])ractices, and with still 
greater sorrow wo learn that in the year JJ54 B.C. C. Liciiiius 

* Tacit, Annul, vi. 16. Firiiiis semi-iuiciurium, i.e. of tlieca]iital, being 4^^ 
per cBnt. foi* th'e old Roniiiii your of 10 months, or .O per cent, for tlie common 
year. 

t Chapt. .wiii. § l‘.i. 

ROMK- 
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\ Ho retired to rest early, in good health. In the morning he 
; was found dead in his bed. By his side lay the tablets on which 
:he had been noting down the heads of the oration which ho had 
'intended to make next day. 

§ 11. The death of Scipio struck consternation into the hearts 
of the Senators. Metellus exclaimed that ho had been inurderedi 
It is said that on the neck marks as of strangulation appeared ; 
and when he was carried out to burial the head was covered, 
contrary to custom. At the moment suspicion attached to 
C. Gracchus, and to his sister Sempronia, the wife of Scipio. 
But these unfounded rumours soon passed over ; and it was 
conMently affirmed that Garbo was the murderer. Cicero speaks 
of it as ah undoubted fact; the character, as well as the subse- 
quent history, of the man justifies the belief. 

§ 12. Thus died the younger A fricanus. No public honours 
attested his public seiwices. The funeral feast was furnished in 
the most thrifty manner by his nephew Q. Tubero, a rigid Stpi% 
who was glad thus to remind the people of their ingratitude. 

Scipio possessed no lofty genius like the great man whose nam? 
he bore ; yet there was at Rome no one of his own time to be coj^ 
pared with him. To say that he was the best general of the 
is little praise, for military talent was at that tim^ scarce ; Mt 
no doubt his abilities for war would have won him glory in %e * 
best times of the Republic. Ilis disinterested generosity has 
been already noticed ; at his death he was found to be no richer 
than when he succeeded to the inheritance of the great Scipio. 
His love of tlie country and his habitual reserve led him to shun 
public life. But the austere manner and severe gravity which he 
commonly aftected gave way among his friends ; and there is 
nothing that more raises our esteem for Scipio than the warm 
attachment borne to him by such men as Polybius, as well as 
LcTlius, Rupilius, and others, whom Cicero has introduced into 
his beautiful dialogues.* Scipio has usually been represented as 
a stiff adherent of the Oligarchy, but the facts of history dis' 
prove this opinion. He might have lived some years to ni#)' 
derate the fury of party strife, to awe the factious, and to sup- 
port just claim^ ; for at his death he numbered no more than 
six-and-fifty years. His death at this moment was perhaps the 
greatest loss that the Republic could have suffered. 

♦ The Laelius (de Amicitia), and the Respublica. The time at vvhieh the 
latter is supposed to be held is just before the death of Scipio. ‘ 
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liiinsolf was indicted by the Ciirule il^dile, M. Popillius Jjscnas, for 
IVauduleiitly making over U^jugera to his son, while he held 
another 500 in his own name. Perhaps it was some suspicion of 
his true character tliat induced tlie people to elect L, Sextius, 
his kinsman, first plebeian consul, instead of Licinius himself. 
Thus this remedy foi- pauperism was set aside and neglected, till 
the Gracchi arose, and vainly endeavoured, after more than two 
centuries of abuse, to correct that which at first might have been 
prevented. 

Oircuinstances, therefore, combined witli the dishonesty of 
men, tliwarte<i the. social amendments wliicli the Licinian laws 
aimed at. . 

§ G. ^ITie law for equalising political power was more effective. 
For eleven years after tluj Licinian law one Cons^ul was always a 
Plebeian. Then the Patricians made one last struggle to recover 
their exclusive privilege ; and in the ye«ar 355 n.c. we have a 
Siilpicius and a Valerius as Consuls, both of them Patricians ; 
and in the course of' the next dozen years we find the law violated 
in like manner no less than seven times. After that it is regu- 
larly observed, one Consul being Patrician and the other Plebeian, 
till at length in the year 172 n.c., when the patrician families 
had greatly decreased, both Con^ulshij)s were opened to the Ple- 
beians, and from tliat time forth the offices were held by men of 
either order without distinction. 

These violations of the law above mentioned were effected by 
the power by which the Senate ordered the Patrician Consul to 
name a Dic+^ator. At least in the space of twenty-five years after 
the Licinian laws we liave.no lcs.s tliaiiTiftcen Dictators. Now 
several of these were apjiointed for sudden emergencies of war, 
such as the Gallic invasions of 3Gl and 350. But often we find 
Dictators when there is no mention of foreign war. In the year 
3G() wo find that both the Consuls enjoyed a triumph, and not 
the Dictator. These and other reasons have led to the belief 
that these Dictators^ere appointed to hold the Consular Comitia, 
and brought the overbearing weight of their political power to 
secure the election of two Patrician Consuls. 

§ 7. But if this were the plan of the Patricians, it availed not. 
After the yetCr 343 n.c. the law was regularly observed, by which 
one Consul was necessarily a Plebeian. The Plebeians also forced 
their way to other offices. C Marcius Rutilus, the most distin- 
guished Plebeian of his time, who was four times elected Consul, 
was named Dictator in the year 35G B.c., no doubt by the Ple- 
beian Consul Popillius Loenas ; and five years later (351) we find 
the same Marcius elected to the Censorship. 

§ 8. Practically, therefore, the political reform of Licinius and 
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Jn.ee, §9. Measures to abridge power of Senate: — (1.) Transference of 
Judicial Power from Senators to Equites. (2.) Assignment of Consular 
Provinces before Election. (3.) Public works. § 10. Purposes and Re- 
sults of Sempronian Laws. AjS 11. Election of Fannins as Consul: C. 
Gracchus reelected to § 12. Bill for enfranchising Italians. 

§13. Unpopularity oLii||&|^l to *n franchise Italians : Fannius: Drusus. 
§14. Addition to by C. Gracchus: Drusus outbids him. 

§ 15. Colonies in Proj|j|P|is': proposal to colonise Carthage : Gracchus and 
^tlaccus sent to founi^ft. § 16. They return to Rome in time for 
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Scxtiiis had been eftectual so far as tlie admission of J’lebcians 
to the highest offices of state was%oncerned. It must bo re- 
marked, liowever, that these privileges, though no longer en- 
giossed by I’atricians, seem to have been open onlj’ to a few 
wealthy plebeian himilies. C. IMarcius Rutihis, as we have just 
remarked, lield the Consulship four times in sixteen years (3.57- 
342). M. Popillius La3nas and C. Pcetelius Libo enjoyed a similar 
inonopoly of honours. 

§ 0. As tlie exclusive privileges of the Patricians thus gradually 
and (puetly gave way, instead of being maintained (as in modern 
trance) till swept away by the violent tide of revolution, so did 
the power of the Senate rise. It was by the wisdom or policy 
of this famous assembly that the City of Pome became mistress 
of Italy and of the World ; but a more convenient phice for ex- 
amining its altered constitution will occur hereafter. At present 
we jU’oceed with our proper task. Hitherto the contest has been 
internal, of citizen against citizen, in order to gain an equality 
of rights. Henceforth, for two liundred years, we shall have 
to relate contests with foreign iieople, and the subject of this 
Book is to give an account of the conquest of Italy, for which 
the Roman Senate and Peojile, now at length politically united 
were pre|>ared. ’ 
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Consular Elections; Opimius Consul. §17. Ill report from Carthacre : 
Assembly of Iribes on Capitol; tumult: during night Opimius collects 
an armed force upon tlie Capitol: FJaccus occupies Aventine. § 18. At- 
tack on Aventine: death of Cracchus and Flaccus. § 19. Persecution: 
Cornelia, motlier of tlie Oracclii, 


^ § 1. The sudden death of Scijuo was followed by a calm. Tlie"^ 
? turbulent Carbo vanishes from the scene, till nine years later he 
,,re-appears as a cham|^ion of the violent oligarchical party. C. 
Gracchus was still living in retirement. Fulvius Flaccus was 
content to let the Agrarian Law sleep in face of the portentous 
difficulties created by the measures of the Triumvirs. Nor was 
there anything in foreign affairs to ruffle the general calm. But 
under this external tranciuillity a leaven of agitation was at 
^work. It was not to be exi)ected that the new-born jealousy 
which had sprung up between the Romans on the one side and 
the Latins and Italians on the other, would Ml asleep. Proposals, 
however, were set afloat for I’cconciling these two opposing inter- 
ests. The Italians were led to hope that they might be made 
j citizens of Rome, on condition that they should not resist the,; 
execution of the Agrarian Law. 

But the burgesses of Romo soon perceived that the admissio^i 
of the Latins and Italians to the Roman franchise would rcdi^ 
them to comparative insignificance. All the benefits now^- 
rived from the Provinces by Romans exclusively must theOe 
shared with a vastly increased number of citizens, and the profits 
as well as the power of a Roman must be materially diminished. 

I In the year 126 n.c. a large number of Italian strangers Rocked 
to Rome, eager for the promised boon. But by this tima public 
opinion at Rome was so far changed that M. Junius Peijnus, one 
of the Tribunes, brought forward what we m^ly caH a severe 
; Alien- Act, by which all .strangers were compelled to quit Rome. 

’ The successors of Gracchus, however, remained constant to their 
new policy, and Cains himself was induced to speak in public for 
the second time. But he was unsiiccessful. The law of Pennus 
was passed ; and from this time may 1^ dated that angry con- 
test of feeling between Romans and It^ans which after thirty- 
eight years foun^ent in a bloody waf^ 

§ 2. When Caiiw delivered this speec^,4e was Qumstor-elect for 
the next year. He was appointed to serve under the Consul 
‘ L. Aurelius Orestes, when this officer undertook to reduce the 
/ Sardinian mountaineers, who had Subjugated by the father 
j of young Gracchus fifty yea^^ef<|W,#^ After the first year’s 
operatjoni^Orest^B was at fOr subjfflies and clothing ; and 
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WAliS FKOM TllK DIJRNINCJ OK UOMK TO THK FIRST SAMNl TK WAR. 

(b.c. 314.) 

§ 1. llisiijuj of V^olscians, .Kqiiiaas, and Etruscans. Victorious l)ictaiorslii|» 
of Clainillus. § 2 . Six new Tribes added, four from the Etruscan, two from 
tlie Volsciaii territory. § 3. Tlie Latin l,eagtic no longer in e.xistence ; 
wars with several Latin Cities. § 4. Fresh irruption of the Gauls, favoured 
bv Hernieans and Tibui'tines. § 5. Jleiiewal of Latin League. § G. War 
Vitli the Tarquinians, followed By a peace for 40 years. § 7. Third inroad 
of. Gauls. Second Treaty with Carthage. Reflections. 

§ 1. The annals for several years after the burning of the city 
by the Gauls, are, especially in regard to foreign wars, extremely 
vague and meagre. Wo liavc lost the poetic Legends without 
finding anything like historic exactness in their stead. 

There can be no doubt that at first Rome had to struggle for 
very existent. Before the city was so far restored as to be 
Ixabitable, it was announced that the iEquians and Volscians 
were in arms. The ^Equiaiis .seem to have shared in the general 
disaster .caused by the Gallic inroad : henceforth at leas^^ the 
pgrt they play is insignificant. But the Volscians boldly advanced 
to Lanuvium, and once more encamped at the foot of the Alban 
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memory of his father and his own persuasive eloquence induced j 
the Sardinian colonists to give voluntarily what the soldiers : 
wanted. Shortly after, envoys arrived at Rome from Micipsa, 
son of Masinissa, offering, from respect (as they said) for the 
name of Gracohus, to send supplies of corn to Sardinia. The ; 
Senate angrily dismissed the embassy. Orestes was directed to 
remain as IToconsul in his IToviiice, and his Quaestor was ordered 
to continue in office for a second year. 

§ 3. Meanwhile the country party had succeeded in carry- ] 
ing the election of their present Chief, Fulvius Flaccus, to the ■ 
Consulship for 125 b.c. He was a man with little force of • 
oratory, but his activity and audacity gave him power, and his 
I unchangeable attachment to the memory of Ti. Gracchus made 
him respectable. No sooner was he in the Consul’s chair than 
he gave full proof of his headlong temerity by giving notice of a ♦ 
bill for extending the Franchise to all the Latin and Italian Allies. 

It was a Reform Bill sweeping beyond all example. No addition I 
j had been made to the Roman territory or the number of 3’ribes 
since 241 b.c., a period of one hundred and sixteen years, and 
now at one stroke it was proposed to add to the register a 
I* population much more numerous than the whole existing number i 
of Roman burgesses. The Tribes felt their interests to be at^ 
stake, and the measui’o of Flaccus was highly unpopular at Rome, 
i At this moment, the Senate adroitly contrived to detach 
i Flaccus uiMn foreign .service. The i:)eople of Massilia, old allies | 
of Rome, sent to demand protection against the Salluvians, a 
Ligurian tribe of the Maritime Alps, and Flaccus was ordered 
to take command of the army destined to relieve them. Ho 
remained in Gaul for more than two years, and was honoured 
with a triumph in the year 123 B.c. Meantime his great mea- 
sure for extending the Franchise fell to the ground. 

§ 4. But the hopes excited by the imptffuous Consul were not 
easily relinquished. The excitement was great throughout Italy, 
and in one of the Latin Colonies the smouldering lire burst into 
flame. 

Fregellm was a large and flourishing city on the Latin road, :■ 

It was one 0 *^ the eighteen Colonies which had remained faithful i 
to Rome in the Hannibalic War. It had seen the full Franchise 
conferred on its neighbours at Formiae, Fundi, and Arpinum at j 
the close of that war. And now the cup was dashed from the ( 
very lip. Fregelloe flew to arms, without concert with any other 
towns ; and L. Opimius, one of the Prtetors, a man of prompt 
I’csolution and devoid of pity,' was ordered by the Senate to 
crush the insurrectiqn, The gates were opened to him by trea- | 
chery. Opimius toolc hi? u|oat in the Forum, and exercised a ' 
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Hills. The city was in great alarm ; and the Consular "J’ribiines 
being deemed \inequal to the exigency, Camillus was named 
Dictator for the second time. Ho defeated them with great loss, 
and pursued them into their own territory. He then marched 
rapidly to Bola), to which place the iEqiiians had advanced, and 
gained another victory. 

But in the moment of triumph nows came that Etruria was 
in arms. The storm of the Gallic invasion seems to have been 
averted from Etruria to Romo, and by a brave effort it now seemed 
possible to recover the territory which the Romans liad for the 
second time appropriated. The i)coplc of Fideiue and Ficulca 
are •mentioned as appearing -in arms. A force was sent against 
them; but so completely was it routed on the Nones of July, 
that this day was noted in the Kaleudar as the Poi>lifuga. Siege 
was then laid to Siitrium by the victoi's, and it fell. But the 
prompt Dictator, on the first alarm, marched Ids troops straight 
from Boise to the point of danger ; and on the very day on which 
Sutrium had yielded to the foe, it was again taken by the Roman 
General. Such is the obscure account preserved of this year’s 
danger. Camillus again appears as the Saviour of Rome, He 
enjoyed a threefold triumjdi over the Volscians, the /Ecpiians, 
and the Etrurians. 

§ 2. It was two years after, tliat the Etruscan territory, now 
effectually coiupiered, was formed into four Tribes, as has been 
mentioned before.* J^y the addition of these new 'frihes, the first 
that had been added since this very territory had been wrcstetl 
from Romo by Porsenna, the whole number was raised to twenty - 
live. Tlio late assault of the Etruscans, perhaps, suggested the 
wisdom of making the free inhabitants of tins district citizens 
of Rome. Men who had lately hceii sutyect to the oppressi'. e 
government of a civic oligarchy, being now iidngled with Roman 
Plebeians who had received allotnifiiits in the district, and seeing 
the comparative freedom of all Roman Burgesses, were sure iu 
future to fight for Rome rather than join in an insurrection 
against her. Here was the beginning of that sagacious policy, 
which for a time led political cnfranoiiiseinent hand in hand 
with conquest. Thirty years later (:158 ii.c.) the Senate pursued 
the same cOurse with respect to tlie Pontine district and other 
lowlands which had been recovered from tlie giasp of the 
Volscians. A settlement of poor Plebeians, \^hich was at- 
tempted in 387 B.C., failed : the emigrants were cut oft' by the 
Volsciaii hiils-moii. But the territory being now formed into 
• • 

* Chapt. XV. § 6. The names of the.se four tribes were the Stellatine, Tro- 
nunitine, Sabatine, Anicne. IJv, v5. 5. 
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fearful vengeance on the inhabitants, for which he was rewarded 
Senate with a triumph. Tlie walls were pulled down 
and the (.olony, stripped of all its rights, was reduced to the con-' 
dition of a mere market-town {conciliahulum). The example of 
^regelLe for a timo silenced the claims of the Italians. 

1 ^ triumphant, the Senate determined to keep the 

chiefs of theGracchan party absent from Borne. Flaccus had 
not yet finished his Gallic wars ; and an order was sent to 
tl^etam C. Gracchus for a third year in Sardinia. But the youncr 
Qinnstor perceived the drift of this order, and returned to Home 
about the middle of the year lU n.c., to the no small consterna- 
tion of the Senate. He was instantly summoned before the 
Censors then in office to account for his conduct, in order that 
he might be branded with a public stigma, and thus disqualified 
from taking his seat in the Senate- House. He made his de- 
^ fence to the people in a set speech, in which he declared that 
the Senate had no right to keiq) him employed as Qiuestor for 
more than one year. ''No one,” he added, “can say that I have 
received a penny in presents, or have put any one to charges 
on my own account. 'I'he jmrse which I took out full I have 
brought back empty; though I could name persons who tookif 
out casks filled with wine and brought them home charged with 
, money.” He was triumphantly acquitted, and at once came ' 
j forward as candidate for the Tribunate. The Senate exerted all 
their influence to prevent his election, and succeeded so far that 
his name stood only fourth on the list. But as soon as he en- 
.. tered office, no one disputed his title to bo first. 

§ 6. The die was now cast. For ten years he had held back 
from public life ; but the vexatious course pursued by the Senate 
roused him to action; the pent-up energy of hie passionate 
nature burst iorth, and he threw aside all restraints both of fear 
and of prudence. 

Hitherto there had been no proof of the young speaker’s 
powers. Twice only had he spoken in public, and both times 
he had been on the losing side. But years of diligent study 
had passed ; and he became the greatest orator that Borne had 
yet seen. Mif6h as Cicero disliked Gracchus, he speaks with 
lively admiration of his genius, and laments the loss which Latin 
literature had sustained by his early deatli. The care which the 
young orator bestowed on preparation was extraordinary : he was 
the first that used regular gesticulation : in his most fiery out- 
bursts his voice was so modulated as nbVer to offend the ear.* 

. j litory vi>*as that he always had a slave at his elbow who gave him the 
‘ 1 Cicero do Oraim, iii. 61. But Qicero himself is 

puzzled URthlSCui^s device,— “ cujus e^^'londum plane rationem intelligo.” 
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two 'I’ribes, so as to make the whole number twenty-seven, the 
inhabitants had tliemselves an interest in repressing predatory 
inroads.* 

Yet the assaults of the Volscians continued. In 386 B.c., Ca- 
rnillus, being Consular Tribune for the fourth time, reconquered 
Antiiun, wliich must have fallen into the hands of the Volscians 
again after the Gallic invasion. Colonies were sent to Satricum 
and Setia in Southern Latium, to Nepeto in Etruria. Then came 
the struggle for the Liciniaii laws ; and during this i>eriod the 
annals are altogether silent on the subject of wars. 

§ 3. But before the promulgation of the Licinian laws, there 
were threatenings of greater danger than was to be feared either 
from Ktriiscans or Volscians. The Latins and Hornican.s, who 
since the time of Sp. Cassius had been bound in close alliance 
with Rome, ami had fought by her side in all her border wars, 
no longer appeared in this position. The inroad of the Gauls 
had broken up the League. Rome had then been reduced to 
aslies, and was loft in miserable weakness. Many of the thirty 
Latin cities, the names of which occur in tlic League of Cassius, 
were so uttei'ly destroyed, that the antiquary in vain seeks for 
their site in the desolation of the Campagna. But the two 
important cities of Tibur and Pnencste (Tivoli and Palestrina), 
perched on steep-scarped rocks, defiotl the rude arts of the 
invader, and had gained strength by the ruin of their neigh- 
l>ours. Proonest 6 seems to have seized the district of Algidus 
and the other lands from which the .'Equians had been expelled. 
Both Prteneste and Tibur appear as separate and* independent 
Communities, standing apart from the rest of Latium and from 
Romo. It was believed that the Praenestines encouraged the 
Volscians in their inrod-ds, and in 382 B.c. war was declared 
against them. Some of the Latin cities joined Pr 0 enest 6 , as 
Lanuvium and Velitra?; othirs sought protection against her 
from Rome, as I’usculum, Gabii, Lavici. In this war all is 
obscure. In the course of it even the Tusculans deserted 
Rome. But after a struggle of five years, the Dictator T, Quinc- 
tius took nine insurgent cities, Velitro) amongst the number, 
and blockaded Prjenest^ itself, which also capitulated on terms 
of which we "are not informed. Soon after TuSculum also 
wa.s recovered ; and for the present all fear of the Latins sub- 
.sided 

I i. But a few years after the Temple of Concord had been 
erected by old Camillus, fresh alarms arose. The Hernicans 
gave sign^, of disquietude. War was declared against them in 

* The Pontine and Publilian. Liv. vii. 15, 
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§ 7. His first measures are marked by that which was the 
ruling passion of his life,— a burning desire to avenge his brother’s 
death. Nasica was beyond his reach. But others^ who had 
persecuted the friends and followers of Tiberius, were yet alive, 
and he inveighed against their cruel severity on all occasions. 

“ Your ancestors,” he exclaimed, “suftored not ifAezV Tribunes 
to be trampled down. But you —you let these men beat Tibe- \ 
rius to death, and murder his friends without a trial !” 

Accordingly he brought a bill before the Tribes aimed at 
Popillius, who had been the head of the special Commission 
appointed after the death of Tiberius. It declared any magis- 
trate guilty of treason who had punished a citizen capitally 
without the consent of the People. Before it passed, Popillius 
left Pome ; and the Tribes, on the motion of Gains, banished i 
him from the soil of Italy. 

'Phe young Tribune next moved that any one who should 
have been deprived of office by a vote of the People should be ' 
mgapable of holding any other office, — an enactment evidently - 
,j&pted at his brother’s old opponent Octavius. Fortunately 
St the honour of Gracchus, he was stopped in his career of 
vengeance by the intercession of his mother. 

§ 8. He now turned his thoughts to measures of a public 
nature, and brought forward a series of important bills, long 
known as the Sempronian Laws, so sweeping in their design, as 
to show that he meditated no less than a revolution in the 
government of Kome.' They may bo divided into two classes ; 
first, those which were intended to amehorate the condition of 
the People ; secondly, those which aimed at diminishing the 
power of the Senate. 

(1.) Foremost in the first class we may place a bill for renew- f 
ing and extending the Agrarian Law of his brother, which was | 
coupled with a measure for planting new Colonies in divers parts 1 
of Italy, and even in the Provinces. As the execution of this ‘ 
law was deferred till the next year, we will defer further mention 
cf it here. This enactment was evidently intended to conciliate 
the country Tribes. 

(2.) The second iBempronian Law was the famous measure by f 
which the State undertook to furnish corn at a low price to all 
homan citizens. It provided that any one possessing the Roman 
h’anchise should be allowed to purchase grain from public stores 
j^t ases the modius, or about 25 oses the bushel ; the losses » 
incident to such sale being borne by the Treasury. 

Public measures for distributing corn in times of scarcity had 
Icug been familiar to ^bpian statesmen ; and individuals had 
uiore than once soU|jh| 4^9p^^^ by doles to the poor. But 
2 A 3 
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’M2 B.c. Next year came the secoud inroad of the Gauls, and it 
was observed with consternation that this terrible foe occupied 
the valley of the Aiiio, and was not molested either by the Latins 
of 'ribur or by the Hernicans. Jn the year 360 B.c. the Fasti 
record a trumiph of the Consul Fabiiis over this last named 
people, and another of his colleague_ Pcetelius over the men of 
Tibur uju/ the Gauls * — an ominous conjunction, 

§ 5. But this new inroad of the barbarians, which tlireatencd 
Romo with a second ruin, really proved a blessing ; for tlic 
remaining Latin cities, which in the late conflicts had stood 
aloof terrified by the presence of the Gauls, and seeing safety 
only in union, now renewed their league with Rome, and the 
Ilernicans soon after followed tlieir example, 'l lie glory of con- 
cluding this second league belongs to C. Plautius, the plebeian 
consul of the year 3.j8 n.c. "i'he Gauls iiow quitted Latium, we 
know not how or why. Of all the Latin cities, Privernum and 
'fibur now alone remained out of the alliance ; but in the next 
five years both were compelled to yield. (3o7, 354 b.c.) 

§ 6. W liile these dangers wore successfully averted on the 
north-eastern frontier, war liad been declared against Rome by 
the powerful Etruscan city of Tarepiinii, which lies beyond the 
Ciminian Hills. 4'his was in the very year in which tlie new 
League was formed with the Latins and Hernicans. But for this, 
it is hard to imagine that Rome, exhausted as she was, c» idd 
have resisted the united assaults of -Gauls, Volscians, Latins, 
Hernicans, and Etruscans. As it was, she found it hard to repel 
the Tarquinians. 'fliis people made a snddou descent from the 
hills, defeated the Consul C. Fabius, and sacrificed three hun- 
dred and seven Roman prisoners to their gods (b.c. 358). 'l'w(j 
years later they were joined by the Faliscans. Bearing torche.s 
ill their hands, and h^sung their hair wreathed into suake- 
likc tresses, they attacked the Romans with savage cries, and 
drove them before them. They overran the district lately 
formed into four new Tribe.s, ami threatened home itself. hen 
M. Popillius Lnonas, the Plobtiian Consul, being ordered by 
the Senate to name a Dictator, named another Plebeian, C. Mar- 
cius Rutilus, the fir-st of his t>rder (as we have said) who was 
advanced to this high oftico ; and his conduct justified tlie 
appointment. I'ho enemy was defeated. The Senate refused 
a triumph to the Plebeian ; but tlie People in their Tribes voted 
that he should enjoy the well-earned honour. 

For a moment the people of C!L'r4, the old allies of the Romau 
peeplo, who had given shelter to their sacred things, their 

• “ (\ Pa*t<?lius C. F. Q. N. I.ibu Visoliis Cos. de (lalleis et Tibiutibus.'’ 
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now, for the first time, was a Right established by Law. The 
necessary results of such a measure must have been, and were, 
very fatal. Fifty years later, it was found necessary to limit the 
quantity sold to fivemodii (IJ bushels) a month for each person ; 
and 40,000 citizens were habitual purchasers. Successive 'dema' 
gogues reduced the price, till the profligate Clodius enacted that 
these li bushels should be given away without any payment. 
The Dictator ( -a-sar found no fewer than 320,000 citizens in the 
monthly receipt of this dole. He reduced the number to 
150,000 : and Augustus fixed it at a maximum of 200,000 souls.* 
Such was the mass of paupers saddled iqjou the Jm^jerial govern- 
ment by tlio unwise law of Gracchus. 

§ 9. We now pass on to the measures which aimed at de- 
priving the Senate of the great administrative power which of 
late years it had engrossed. 

(1.) The first of these touched their Judicial power. It has 
been mentioned, that by the famous Calpurqian Law (149 B.c.) 

< all Provincial Magistrates accused of corrupt dealings in their 
government were to be tried before the Prador Peregrinus as> 
presiding Judge, and a Jury of Senators. This was the flr^ 
, regular and permanent Court of Justice established at Rome.r 
The principle of the Calpurnian Law was gradually extended to 
other grave offences ; and in all the superior courts the Juries 
' were composed of Senators. 

These Courts had given little satisfaction. In all important 
cases of corruption, especially such as ‘occurred in the Provinces, 
the offenders were themselves Senators. Some of the Judges had 
been guilty of like offences, others hoped for opportunities of 
committing like offences ; extortion was looked upon as a venial 
crime ; prosecutions became a trial of party strength, and the 
culprit was usually absolved. 

f Gracchus now took the J udicial power altogether out of the 
: hands of the Senate, and transferred it to a body of Three Hun- 
j dred persons, to be chosen periodically from all citizens who 
possessed the Equestrian rate of property.^ By this measure 
he smote the Senate with a two-edged sword. For not only did 
he deprive it of the means of shielding its bwti members, but he 
also gave a political constitution to a rival Order. The Eques- 
trian Order, as a political body, entirely distinct from a mere 
military class, now first received distinct recognition. 
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women, and ehildren, in the panic of the Gallic invasion, joined 
the war ; but almost immecliatoly after siiod for jieace. The 
Komans, however, renienibered this defection, as wo sliall have to 
mention in a fntnro page* The Tar.piiniaiis were again defeated 
in a great battle. Tliree hundred and lifty-eight in-isoni'i-s were 
scourged and beheaded in the Forum to retaliate for former bar- 
barUy. In the year 3ol n o, a peace of forty year.s wa.s con- 
eluded, after a struggle of eight years’ duration. 

§ 7. It was iii the v’ery next year after the conclusion of tliis 
-war that the third inroad of tlie Oauls took place, of whicli W(' 
have above spoken, when L. Cam ill us, grandson of the old Oicttitor, 
rivalled the glory of his progenitor, and I^. Va,!erins gained diis 
name of Coi-vus. 'I’hus remarkably was Rome cai-ried through 
the dangers ol intestine strife and sui-rounding wars. W'hen she 
was at strife within, her enemiths w(‘re (piiet. Before each mnv 
assault commenced a former foe had retired from tluj field and 
Roine rose stronger from every fall slie had now rec^.overed all 
the Latin coastdand from tlie^J'ib^r to Circeii ; and her increasing 
importance is shown by a renewed treaty with the great com- 
mercial city of Carthage.t But a moi*e formidable enemy was 
now to be encountered than liad as yet cliallenged Rome to con- 
fiict , and a larger ai'ea opened to lier amliition. In the course 

1 years after the last (n'ciit of which we have spoken 

the First Samnite War began. 


* Cliapt. x.wii. § ]•> (1), 


t hiv. vii. 27, Oros. iii, 7. 
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It is doubtful whether this measure of reform was followed by 
the good effects intended by Gracchus. If the governors of 
Provinces were Senators, the farmers of the taxes were Equites. 
The new Juries had their personal reasons for acquitting cor- 
rupt magistrates ; for without the countenance of these magis- 
trates they could not demand money from the Provincials be- 
yond what was strictly legal. Tire constitution of these Juries 
formed a chief ground of political contest for the next fifty 
years. 

(2.) Another measure which fettered the power and patronage 
of the Senate was the Sempronian Law for the assignment of 
the Consular Provinces. Hitherto the Senate had refrained from 
determining these Provinces till after the elections; and they 
thus had a ready way of marking displeasure by allotting iinpro- 
li table governments to Consuls whom they disliked. But Grac- 
chus now ordained that the two Consular Provinces should be 
fixed before the elections, and that the now Consuls, immediately 
upon their election, should settle between themselves what Pro- 
,|fipces each was to administer, either by lot or by agreement 
%{sortUio or emnparatw). It was a wise and equitable provision, 
;,^hich remained in force as long as the Pepublic lasted. 

'.jj; ’ (3.) A great’ blow was given to Senatorial power by a measure 
•€or improving the roads of Italy. Public works of all kinds had 
hitherto been left to the Censors, subject to the approval of the ' 
"Senate. Gracchus now transferred the business to the Tribunes. 

§ 10. This account' of the chief Sempronian Laws shows the 
spirit which auirnated Gracchus. It is plain that his main pur- 
pose was to diminish the increased and increasing power of the 
Senate. It was no doubt a confusion between the pnrpcms and 
the results of the Sempronian Legislation that swelled the cry 
against Gracchus in after times. It is clear, however, that he had 
no chaflce of amending the corrupt government of the Senatorial 
Oligarchy, unless he first weakened their power ; and if he fancied 
that administrative functions might safely be controlled by a large 
and fluctuating popular Assembly, something may be forgiven 
to political inexperience, llepresentative bodies are a modern 
invention ; and the wisest of the aiiciei^s found no halting-place 
between Aristocracy and Democracy. Gracchus was not without 
misgivings as to the effect^? of his legislation. But it was too 
late to draw back ; and his zeal was quickened by the return of 
Fulvius Flaccus from Gaul. «i 

§ 11. By his measures Gracchus had so won all sufirages, that 
he and his friend Flaccus were absolute masters of the Comitia. 
The elections of Curule officers for the next year were at hand, 
Gracchus told t^lPeople he had a favour to ask. Every 
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§ 1., Origin anti geograpliical position of the Safnnites. §2. Little unity 
between thorn and kindred tribes. § 3. Saninitos a pastoral j)eople. § 4. 
Tliey spread from their mountains over various j)art.s of the eoast. ( 'am- 
))ania. Their ('olonists become their enemies. § 5. Causes of tlie Wai'. 
§ C. First year of the War ; battle of Mount Gaurus gained by Valei’ius 
Corvus, Other victories. § 7. Peace coneliided next year, Peasons. 
§ 8. First Reason : Mutiny of Roman Legions wintering in Campania. 
They advairce to Bovilla?, and are joined by Plebeians from the City. § IL 
Oillerence between this and former Secessions. It is put down by Valeiius. 
§10. Laws for improving the condition of soldiers. § 11. Geiiuciaii Laws. 
Laws for relieving Debtors; remarks. § 12. Second Ri:ason deferred to 
next Chapter. 

§ 1, We must now cany our eyes beyond the district describetl 
in our sixth Chapter, and penetrate into Campania and the 
valleys of the Apennines, of which, as yet, our History has taken 
no count. 

The Sabines are a people connected with the earliest legends 
of Rome.. But the Sabines of Cures and the lower cauntry 
between the Anio and the Tiber are tliose who have hitherto 
engaged our attention. It is in the highlands of Reat6 and Ami- 
ternum that we must seardh for the cradle of the race. The 
valleys of this high district atlbrd but scanty subsistence ; and 
the hardy mountaineers ever and anon cast off swarms of emi- 
grants, who sought other homes, and made good their claim 
by arms. It was a custom of the Sabellian race, when famine 
threatened and the population became too dense, to devote the 
whole produce of one spring-time, by a solemn vow, to the gods.* 
Among other produce, the youth born in that year were included : 

* This wi;s called a Ver sacrum, 

T ^ 
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ono expected that he would demand his own electi^ to some 
high office : but to the surprise of all he proposed as Candidate 
for the Consulship C. Fannins, an old comrade of his brother. 
Fannins was elected as a matter of course, to the rejection of 
L. Opimius, the Senatorial Candidate. 

The Tribnnician elections followed. Flacciis, though he had 
been Consul, appeared as Candidate for an office that had been 
raised by the Gracchi to sovereign power. But Gracchus was not 
by his side ; for it had been made illegal that the same man 
should be reelected Tribune. However, there were not can- 
didates enough for the ten places ; and the People, exercising 
the absolute right of choice which in this contingency was 
allowed, reelected Gracchus by a unanimous vote. Not more 
than seven months of his first year’s Tribunate were over ; and 
he was secure of power for the next seventeen months at 
least. He now put forth all the tremendous power of the 
office. The Senate sate powerless, and Cains Gracchus became 
for a time the virtual sovereign of the Empire, 
j § 12. Immediately on reelection, Gracchus came forward with 
; a Bill for extending the Boman Franchise, certainly to the citi" 

; zcns of all Latin Colonies, probably to all free Italian coi^^r 
' nities. Here we recognise the hand of Flaccus, who had M 
Consulship raised this momentous question, and resun^ |;h4’; 
project on the fii'st opportunity after his return. 

dliere can be no doubt that some change in this direction’;'!fcas 
necessary. The admission of the Latins and itahans 
citizenshi]) would infuse a quantity of new blood into the decay- 
ing frame of the Roman People ; and, by extending to all Italians 
the benefits of the Agrarian Law, there was really a good hope 
of reviving that hardy race of ycorncn who were regi*etted by all 
Roman Statesmen. Scipio had induced the Senate foi^a moment 
to take up this cause ; but after the revolt oi FregMlae, all 
thoughts of an extension of the Franchise had l^en dropped. 
The difficulty was how to favour the Italians without provoking 
the Roman Tribesmen. It is manifest that the project was still 
unpopular in the Forum, for Gracchus laboured to show that 
the Roman People and iij|ie Italians had on^ grievance in com- 
mon, namely, the tyranny of the Senatorial Oligarchy. “The 
other day,” he told them, ‘‘the magistrates Qf 'J’eanum had been 
stripped naked and scourged, because Consul’s lady com- 
plained that the public baths there kaS not been properly 
cleaned for her use.” . . . “How grea^.fe the insolence of the 
young Nobles, a single example wouldiihow. One of them was 
ttavelliii^j^g^ough Apulia in a litter, aftd a countryman, meeting 
the whether they*had inside. 
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they were dedicated to the god Mainers (Mars), and went h^rth 
to seek their fortunes abroad. On one such occasion the emi- 
grants, pressing southward along tlie hif^hland valleys, occupied 
the broad niountaiuous district which lies northward of Cam- 
pania. Such is the story which the Samnites told of their own 
origin.* The Piccnians and Frentanians, on the north coast, 
with the four ^ied Cantons of the Vestinians, Marrucinians, 
Polignians, and Marsians, who were interposed between the 
Samnites and their ancestral Sabines, claimed kin with both 
nations. 'J’he Samnites themselves also formed four Cantons — 
the Caracenians, Pontrians, Caudinians, and ilirpinians. Of 
tlieso Cantons, the first and last are little heard of. 'I'ho Pen- 
trians were* far the most considerable : they occupied the rugged 
mountain district between the upper valleys of the Vulturmis 
and the Calor. Here a great mass of mountains, now known by 
the name of Mount Mat6s6, projects boldly from the central 
chain, rising to the height of more than GOOO feet ; and its steep 
defiles offer defences of great natural strength against an invader. 
But the remains of massive polygonal masonry, which are still 
sccii on the rocky heights occupied by their towns of il^lsernia 
and Bovianurn (Isernia and Bojano), show that the Samnites 
trusted to military art as well as to natural strength of country. 
Below Mount Mat6s6, in the valley of the Calor, lay tlie Cantons 
of the -Caudinians, whoso town of Boneventiim (anciently called 
Maleventiim, or Maliessa) also offered a position made strong by 
art. It is within these limits, from i'Esernia to Beneventum, 
that the scenes of some of the chief campaigns of the Samnite 
wars were laid. 

§ ‘i. It must be remarked that but little connexion seems to 
have been maintained between the Samnite Cantons and their 
Sahellian kinsmen to the north. If the Sabines of the Upper 
Apennines, if Marsian, and Pelignian, and other Cantons which 
lie between the Sabines and the Samnites, had combined, nay, if 
all the Samnite cantons had been closely united, the issue of the 
wars which were waged with Rome might have been different. 
But the brunt of conflict fell chieffy on the Pentrians and Cau- 
dinians ; and it was not till their strength was well nigh ex- 
hausted that the other Sabellian tribes came forward to oppose 
the growing power of Rome. 

§ 3. From the nature of their country, the Samnites were for 
the most part a pastoral people. Their mountains break into 
numberless valleys, sloping both to the north and south, well 
watered, and fresh even in the summer heats. Into these valleys, 

* Strabo, who gives a similar account of the origin of the Picenian.s. 
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this word, the young lord ordered the j^oor man to be beaten 
to death with the cords of the litter.’’ 

§ 13. The chiefs of the Senate perceived that the proposal to 
enfranchise the Italians had sapped his popularity at Borne. 
The Consul haiiiiius, notwithstanding the part Gracchus had 
taken in his election, vehemently opposed the measure. He 
declared that he would again bring forward the Alien-Act of 
1 eiinus, and expel all foreigners from Ifome. The Senate soon 
after ventured a step further. One of the new Tribunes, M 
Livius Drusiis by name, a young man of high birth, rich, 'elo^'' 
(pient, ambitious, and determined, undertook to thwart the 
progress of his great colleague, and he put a veto on the law 
for enfranchising the Latins. 

§ 14, Yio must now return to the Agrarian Law. In further- 

I ance of this Law, Cains proposed to plant Colonies in divers 
p:u*ts of Italy ; Capua and 'J’arentum were fixed upon as the first 
of these new settlements ; but here ho showed no democratic 
tcudeucies ; for no allotments were given to citizens, however 
poor, unless their character was respectable ; and only a small 
number of colonists were to be sent to each place. 

- Drusus was not slow to take advantage of these unpopular : 
provisions. lie resolved to outbid Gracchus, and the agent of i 

. the Nobility became a demagogue. Ho proposed to found no ' 
fewer than twelve Colonies at once, each to consist of 3000 
families, to be chosen without respect to character. All these 
Colonists were to hold their allotments rent-free. Drusus openly 
avowed that he made these propositions in favour of tlie poor 
on the part of the Senate ; and declared in significant terms 
that he would not himself accept any part in the honour or emo- 
lument to be derived from the office of founding these Colonies 
whor^ Gracchus had himself superintended all the public works 
whiciSRe had originated. 

§ 15. At this time, plans were on foot for extending the Italian 
system of colonisation to the Provinces. In this very year, C. 
Sextius Calvinus, who had succeeded Flaccus as Proconsul in 
Gaul, founded the town of Aqiue Sextise, still called Aix, in 
Southern Gaul ; four years later Narbo Marcilis, or Narboune, I 
was planted further westward in the same country. But Grac- 
chus himself was the first who had proposed to plant a Colony f\ 
beyond the Italian Peninsula ; and the place he fixed upon was : 
Carthage.^ The plan was takeiv up by the Senate. The new! 
Colony was to be called Junonia, and it was dexterously con- 
trived that Gracchus himself, vith Flaccus and another, should 
be the Commissioners for distributing the lands and marking 
the limits of the settlement. In this way, the formidable Tri- 
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as is still tho practice of the country, the flocks were driven from 
tlio lower lands, ascending liigher and higher as the heats 
increased, and descending towards the plain in the same gradual 
w'ay as autumn inclined towards winter. 

§ 4. But the Sainiiites were not contented with these narrow 
mountain-homes. As they had themselves been sent forth from 
a central hive, so in time they cast forth new swarms of emi- 
grants. In early times a Sauinite tribe, iiiiftr the name of 
Frentaniaiis, had taken po.ssossion of the coast lands between 
the Marrucinian canton and Apulia, 'i’hey also c(upstaiitly 
pusliod forward bands of adventurous settlers down the Vul- 
turmis and CJalor into the ilch jdain that lay tenqTtingly beneatli 
their nuHintains, and to which they gave the name of (Jampania, 
or the chami)agno-land, in oppo.sition to the narrow vales and 
rugged liills of their native country, lii earlier times this fair 
])lain had attracted Etruscan conquerors ; and its chief city, 
anciently called Vultiiriium, is said from them to have received 
the lasting name of (-apiia.* But in about the year 423 n.c., 
nearly a century before tho time of which wo are presently to 
speak, a band of Sanniites had seized this famous city, and had 
become its IdrdSjf the ancient Oscan inhabitants being reduce<l 
to the condition of clients. Soon after, the great Greek city of 
Cuma, which then gave name to tho Bay of Naples, had been 
conquered by the now lords of Capua ;J and from this time 
forth, under the name of Campanians, they became tho domh 
nant power of the country. In course of time, however, the 
Sarnnites of Capua, or the Campanians, lost their own language 
and usages, and adopted those of the Oscan people, who had 
become their subjects. Hence it is that we shall find the Cam- 
panian Sarnnites at war with the old’Sumnites of tho mountains, 
just as the Roman Sabines lost all national sympathy with the 
old Sabines of Cures, and as in England the Anglo-Normans 
became the national enemies of the French. 

It may be added that the Lucanians and Apulians, who 
stretched across the breadth of Italy below Campania, were 
formed by a mixture of Samnite invaders with the ancient popu- 
lation, themselves (as we have seen above) a compound of Oscan 
and Pelasgian races ;1| while the Bruttians, who occupied the 

* From the Etruscjffl chief Capys. It must be remarked, however, that 
Ctip^ia and Campania seem to he etymologically akin, and arc probably both 
of Samnite origin. 

t biv. iv. 37. 

J Liv. iv. 44, who places the conquest of Cunioc: in the year 420 B.o, 
Biodorufi, xii. 76, places it eight year* earlier, 

II Introduction, Sect. II. § 8. 
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bune and his most active supporter were obliged to quit Rome 
just when their presence was most needed to revive their 
drooping popularity. » 

§ 16. The Commissioners applied themselves to their task with 
so much assiduity that they returned to Rome in time foi* the 
Consular elections, ^llie ruthless 0])imius was again candidate, 
and Gracchus exerted himself to the utmost to reorganise his 
party, but in vain. Popular feeling was strongly marked by the 
triumphant election of Opimius to the Consulship, in company 
with Q. Fabius, son of Scipio’s elder brother, a man personally 
hostile to Gracchus. 


The Tribunician elections followed, and Avere equally signi- 
ficant of the temper of the People. Neither Gracchus nor 
Flaccus was reelected. The remainder of the year indeed passed 
by quietly. But at the beginning of the year 121 b.c. Opimius 
became Consul, and it was evident that* danger was at hand. 

§ 17. Gracchus and his friends prudently refrained from 
all offensive steps ; but as he would give no grounds for i)ro- 
ceeding against him, Opimius resolved to make them. News 
arrived from the neAV Colony at Carthage to the efiect that yiii 
had been planted on the ground cursed by Scipio : the wrath® 
the gods had been shown by the fact that wolves had torn d(#n 
the boundary-posts. The Senate met, and on the motion of 
Opimius ordered the Tribunes to call a meeting of the TriV^ 
upon the Capitol, to rescind the law for colonising Carthago. 
The place was ominous, for there Ti. Gracchus had been slaidv^ 

On the appointed morning the impetuous Flaccus appeared 
with a large retinue armed with daggers. Gracchus followed 
with a considerable suite. Flaccus spoke vehemently to the 
Tribes, while Gracchus stood aloof in the portico of th©^ Temple, 
in which Opimius was ofiering sacrifice. Here he waife Encoun- 
tered by a retainer of the Consul, who insolently pushed 6®cchus 
aside, crying, “ Make way for honest men.’’ Gracchus cast an 
angry fook upon. the man, who presently fell stabbed to the 
heart by an unknown hand. A cry of murder was raised, and 
the crowd fled in alarm to the Forum. Gracchus retired to bis 


house, regretting the rash imprudence of his followers. Mean- 
time the body of the slain man was paraded before the eyes oi 
the terrified People. The Senate armed the Consuls with a 
Decree, by which Gracchus was proclaimed a public enemy; 
emd Opimius took station during the night in the Temple of 
Castor, by the side of the Forum. He summoned the Senate 
a specially tting early next morning ; .And also sent to all on 
ho co^ld rely, desiring them to cc^iie armed to the Forum, 
Ssiil inan to bring two armed skv^*v^ ^ this force he 
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mountainous district south of tlie Gulf of 'I’arentum, were a 
similar offcast from tho Lucanians. But these half-Sabellian 
tribes, like the old races from whom the Samnites came, lent 
very uncertain aid to their kinsmen in the struggle with Rome. 
Tho sons were not inore alive to their own interest in joining 
the Samnites against the new conquerors than the fathers. 

§ 5. These [)refatory remarks will prepare ns for the great 
conflict which flhlowed, and which, in fact, determined the 
sovereignty of Italy to be the right of the Roman, and not of tho 
Saninite i>eople. The first war aro.so out of a (piarrel such as we 
have just alluded to between tho Cam])aijians and the ohl Sam- 
nitos of the Matese. In the year 3o4 Ji.e. a league had been 
concluded with the Roinan.s and the Samnites. Since that tiine, 
Samnito advcntiirer.s had been pressing n])on the Oscan juitions 
in tho upptJr valley of the Liris, and had even taken tho Volscian 
cities of Sora and Fregollao, while the Romans, combined with 
the Latins again since the year 358 n.c., were forcing back the 
Volsoians from the west. In 343 b.<j. the Samnites had pursued 
their encroachments so far a.s to assail 'rcanum, tho chief city of 
tho Sidicinos, probably an Oscan tribe, who occupied the lower 
hills in the noi*th of Campania. The Sidicincs demanded the aid 
of the Burgesses of Capua against their {issailants ; and the Cam- 
panians, venturing to give this aid, drew upon their own heads 
the wrath of tho luountaiueers. 'I’he Samnites took possession 
of Mount 'fifata, a bare hill which overhangs Capua on the north, 
and from tlicir hamp there pluiidcred at will the rich plain 
below. Unable to meet tho enemy in the field, the degenerate 
Camjjauians entreated the assistance of the Roman and Latiii 
fiCague. 

^1 here was some difficulty in listening to this application ; for 
the treaty of peace, which had been concluded eleven years 
before, still subsisted, and no aggression against Rome or her 
allies was chargeable upon the Samnites. But it is ]>robahle that 
their aggressions in the valleys of the Liris and Vulturnus had 
alarmed the Senate ; and all scruples were removed when the 
Campanians offered to sun’ender their city absolutely, so that 
in defending them Romo would be defending her own subjects. 
This quibbling bargain was struck, and war was declared against 
the Samnites. 

§ 6. The Consuls of the year were both BatUcians — Au. Corne- 
lius Cossus, and M. Valerius Corviis, whose single combat with the 
Gaul has been mentioned more than once. Apart from legendary 
tales, it is evident that Valerius was the most considerable man 
at Rome, now that Camillus was no more. He was now ‘in 
his third Consulship, and thrice in future y^ears he held the same 
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occupied the Capitol at daybreak, and prepared to execute the 
will of the Senate. 

Gracchus was irresolute ; #ut Flaccus summoned to his house 
all who were ready to resist Senatorial authority. Here he armed 
them with the Celtic weai)ons which he had brought home from 
his Gallic campa^igns, and kept up their courage by deep pota< 

I tions of wine. Early in the morning he occujhed a strong po- 

I sition on the Aventine, where he was joined by Gracchus, who 

sighed over the necessity of using force. 

§ 18. When the Senate met, the popular leaders were sum- 
iiioned to attend in their places, and explain the proceedings of 
the previous day. They answered by proclaiming liberty t^ all 
slaves who should join them. Nothing could more show the 
des[)orate aspect which the struggle had assumed. Yet before 
blood flowed, Gracchus insisted on trying negotiation, and 
Q. Flaccus, a handsome youth of eighteen, son of the ex-Tribune, 
was sent. But already the Senate had invested Opimius with 
dictatorial power, ^fhe only answer the Consul returned was 
that the leaders must appear before the Senate, and explain their 
conduct ; aiid when young Quintus came back with a fresh mes- 
sage, Opimius arrested him. He now set a price on the heads 
of Gracchus and Fulvius Flaccus, and ordered an immediate at- 
, tack upon the Aventine. Under arms appeared the noblest men 
at Rome, B. Lentulus, Chief of the Senate, old Metellus Mace- 
donicus, and many others. For their leader they chose not the 
Consul, but L. Junius Brutus, the Spanish conqueror. The attack 
was opened under cover of a shower of arrows from a body of 
Cretan bowmen. Little or no resistance was offered. Flaccus 
fled with his eldest son. Gracchus retired into the Temjfle of 
Diana, wliere he was hardly prevented from putting an end to 
his own life by two faithful friends, the Knights Pomponius and 
BretoAis. Urged by them to flee, he threw^ himself on his knees, 
and prayed the goddess to punish the unworthy people of Pome 
by everlasting slavery. All three then took their w^ay down to 
the I'orta Trigemina, hotly pursued. Pomponius made a stand 
m the gateway to cover his friend’s escape across the Sublician 
Bridge, and fell pierced with many wounds. Lsetorius showed 
no less devotion by gallantly turning to bay upon the bridge 
till he knew that Gracchus was safe over, when he sprang into 
the river and perished. Gracchus with a single slave reached 
the Grovp of the Furies, and hero both wer^ found dead. ThI 
faithful slave had first held the sword to his master’s heart, and 
f upon it himself. One Septimuleius cut off the head 

of Gracchus, and was rewarded by the fierce Opimius with its 
weight in gold. . 
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high office. To extreme old ago he continued in the service of 
the state, and Ids last Consulships were employed in assisting to 
remove the last traces of disunion between the Orders. If the 
Liciniaii Law was to be broken, it could not bo broken in favour 
of a worthier than M. Valerius. 

Each Consul led two legions separately into the field, with an 
equal number of Latin Allie.s. The force under the command of 
Valerius was de.sti nod to drive the 8amnites1but of Campania, 
while Cossiis was to invade the Peiitrian valleys. But the 
details of the campaign are quite unintelligible. Valerius gained 
a gi'cat victory over the Sanmites on JMount Camus, which lies 
near Baiao on the sea-coast. I Tow it was that ho was thus 
drfvou into this eoriiej* of the laJid we know not. No sooner 
was the battle of iMount Caurus won, tliuu news reached \'ale- 
riiis that hi.s colleague Cossus had become entangled in a Sam- 
nite delile, and w’^as shut in by the enemy on all sides. From 
this danger he was relieved by the valour and coiidnct of a 
legionary tribune, V, Decius AIus, tlio hnst-naimsd of an illus- 
trious plebeian family, lie seized an cmijienco winch com- 
manded the pass, and the Consul was enabled t(.) escape from his 
danger. Then, say the Jioman annals, Cossus attacked the Sam- 
nites aTid defeated them. It is added that Valci ius joined him 
Tiirectly after, and the united forces overthrew the enemy in a 
third groat hattle. 

§ 7. An anil}' remained in Campania during the winter, lest 
the Samnites should descend from their mountains suddenly. 
But ill the next spring, in.stoad of continuing the war, tlie 
Homans concluded a treaty of alliance with the enemy, by wffiich 
the Sidiciiies and Campanians were left entirely at their mercy. 
I’hc cau.ses of this unexpected change of policy were twofold : 
first, a renewal of discord between the two Onlers of the Homan 
People ; secondly, the uuca.sy feeling which .showed itself betwtien 
the Homans and their Latin Allies. 

§ 8. It has been shown above that the pressure of the laws of 
debt continued, and that there was a systematic attempt to 
evade the Licinian Law in the election of Consuls.* The dis- 
content thus caused, long smouldering, broke out into ilame 
among the legionaries who wore v/iiitering in Camjiania. They 
compared that rich and bc'autiful country with th(? sullen gloom 
of tlie Homan ter^.ory, and the luxurious life of the (.’arapanian 
people with their own rude aitd sparing habits ; and they formed 
(as we are told) a (lesigu to imitate the old Samnites in making 
themselves lords of this happy land. When C. Alarcius, the 
Consul, came to the army in the year 342 n.c., he found the 
* Cliapt. xvii. 
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Flaccus and his oldest son had found shelter in the bath- 
house of a friend. The Consul’s myrmidons tracked them, and 
threatened to set fire to the hoi^i&. The owner, alarmed for 
his property, allowed another to disclose the secret, though he 
did not choose to speak the word himself. They were dragged 
forth and slain with every mark of indignity. The handsome 
youth who had been arrested before the assault commenced was 
allowed to put himself to death. 

§ 19. Great numbers of the partisans of Gracchus were thrown 
into prison, and put to death without trial. The stream of Tiber 
flowed thick with corpses. The inconstant mob plundered their 
houses without molestation. The widows and friends of the 
slain were forbidden by Consular edict to wear mourning. 
When the bloody work was done, the City was purged by a formal 
lustration ; and the Consul, by order of the Senate, laid the 
foundations of a Temple of Concor<l. Under the inscription 
placed on it by Opimius was found next morning another to this 
effect : — 

Workers of Discord raise a shrine to Concord.* 

^ But none dared openly avow themselves friends of the Gi^acchi. 
The son of Caius died soon after ; and except Sempronia, ,the 
widow of Scipio, none of the race remained. Cornelia retired Jp 
^Misenum, where she lived for many years, not so much sorrowing 
for the loss of her sons as dwelling with delight on the memory 
of their acts. Many visited her in retirement, chiefly leariied 
Greeks, to hear the story of the bold Befornnu’s. Calmly ^d- 
loftily she told the tale, declaring that her sons had found w'orthy 
graves in the Temples of the Gods. In after days her statue in 
bronze was set up in the Forum, with the Greek sandals ou her 
feet which had been made a reproach to her illustrious father. 
Beneath it were placed these words only : — To CoknbuIi, the 
Mother of the Gracchi. 

* ipyav u^ravclxf vaov o/u,ovotcc$ 9ron7, — Plut. Vit, C. Gracchi ^ c. 17. 
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men more ready to mutiny than to take tlxe held. An attempt 
was made to 'Check this spirit by drafting off the most unruly, 
and sending them home under various pretences. But as these 
men passed Lautulje, a place near Terracina, which coniniandod 
the road over the Volscian Hills, they found tlic cohort that 
had been posted to defend this pass ready to mutiny, and 
those wlio were on their way home agrc(;jl to join theju. The 
insurgents, being joined by many others from the army, forced 
an old I’atriciau of the Qiiinctian house, whom they found dwell- 
ing at his country house, to be their leader ; and then advancing, 
encamped at Bovillaj, in front of the Alban Hills. Upon this, 
the disafteetod within the city also rose ; and putting another 
Patrician, named Manlius, at their lieatl, joined the mutineers in 
their camp. 

§ B. Here, then, was another of tho.se Secessions of which we 
have already heard so much. But now, bo it oUserveJ, the 
.socos.yion was not of the whole Plebeian Order, but x)nly of the 
poorer sort, who felt af^pressed by debt. Against these were 
arrayed not only the Patricians and their Olients, but also all the 
wealthier Plebeians, iiuhnsd, all who wished to maintain order in 
the state ; and this great party showed their sincerity by pi'o- 
curing that M, Valerius Oorvus, a man as famous foi* moderation 
as for bravely, should be appointed Dictator, to ])ut an end to 
the sedition. Ho wsxs able to collect an imposing force, with 
which he a]iproaeh(id the camp of the insurgents. But Roman 
citizens were not yet so reckle.s.s of blood and so cold of heart as 
willingly to engage in civil war ; and when the two armies met, 
both were overpowered by their different feelings, the one by 
pity, the other by remorse. Arms were laid aside, and the sol- 
diers of each party embraced each other. 

No doubt this happy issue of the sedition was brought about 
by the good oBlces of the Dictator Valerius and Marcius the I’le- 
beian Consul. It waKS im doubt understood on both sides that 
the Patricians an<l rich I’lebeians were ready to avert the evil by 
making large concessions, forthe.se followed immediately. 

§ 10. The leaders of the army were allowed to propose and 
carry two Laws ; first, that no citizen should be struck off the 
military roll, except for some crime ; secondly, that no one who 
had served as legionary tribune should thereafter t>e called on to 
act as centurion. The first law was evideAy a boon to the 
debtors ; for persons serving in the army were protected from 
their creditoi*&. The second is said to have arisen, from the case 
of one Saloiiius, who had been vexatiously degraded to a sub- 
altern rank -by his patrician general ; and the Plebeians were the 
more willing to maintain the dignity of th# Tribunes, since the 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

JUGUllTHA AND HIS TIMES. (120—104 B.C.) 

§1. Danger of delayed Uefoniiation. §2. Indictment of Opimins: suicide 
of Carbo. §3. Iho nobler sort in the Senate : the IVJetelli : Scaurus. 
§4. Conquest of Balearic Isles : Wars in Gaul: Fabius Allobrogicus. §5. 
dugurtha. § 6. Murder of Hiempsal : Numidia divided by J^enate between 
Adheibal and Jugurtha. § 7. Murder of Adherbal. § 8. The Tribune 
Memniius forces the Senate to pt’oelaim W ar, § 9, Futile campaign of 
Bestia : Jugurtha summoned to Ivome. §10. .Tugurtha procures murder 
of Massiva : is ordered to quit Koine. § 11. J\Ietelliis appointed to com- 
mand. § 12. Commission of inquiry: Bestia, A Ibinus, and others put to 
i death. § 13. Severity of Metellus: his legate C. IMarius. §14. First 
campaign ot Metellus. §15. Jugurtha otl'ers to treat: diplomacy of 
i^Ietellus. § 10. I\1 ari us depreciates Metellus : he is elected Consul, §17, 
Se(;ond campaign of Metellus; Cirta taken: Jugurtha takes refuge with 
Bocchus. § 1;^. Command transferred by People to MariiTs. § 19. Keturn 
ot Metellus to Kome. § 20. Marius com])letes the conquest of Numidia: 

, Sylla : his early life. § 21. Sylla sent to the court of Bocchus to obtain 
the person of Jugurtha: Jugurtha betrayed: Sylla^s arrogance. §22. 

1 riumph and rcelectiori of Marius. § 23. Miserable end of Jugurtha. 

§ 1. The cruel times which followed made the best men of both 
parties regret the untimely end of those who had sacrificed 
i wealtli^ i*ank, tranquillitj^, in the hope of reforming the State by 
peaco^il methods. It is not the Jess true because it is an epi- 
gram, that the blood of tlie Gracchi was the seed sown, and 
Mariit^was the fmit.” But Marius, though tlie most ruthless, 
was not the worst of the successors of the Gracchi. So savage 
were the party quarrels which followed, that good menj^shrank 
in despair from the cause of Reform, and the conduct of the 
popular party was abandoned to needy demagogues. Such is the 
common course of Revolutions. They begin with noble aspira- 
tions ; they end in reckless violence. At length public spirit is 
lost, and all men, sighing for tranquillity, seek it in the strong 
rule of an armed soldier. It is a thrice-told tale. 

§ 2. As the murder of Tiberius had been avenged upon Nasicfi^K 
so there Was even now found a Tribune bold enough to indict j 
^piinius. The accuser bore the time-honoured name of Decius ; ' 
the defender was that Carbo who was more than susx)ected cf , 
^cipio’s murder, and who was now Consul (120 b,c.) : his elo- 
quence and the terror that prevailed procured an acquittal. But 
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election of six out of the twenty-four had recently been conceded 
to the legions themselves.* It was also jiroposed to reduce the 
pay of the equitos, who at that time received tliree times as 
much as the foot soldiers. Rut on the interference of Valerius 
this proi)Osal was withdrawn. 

§ 11. Such were the concessions made to the army. Rut at 
liome greater changes, followed. L. Gemicius, Tribune of the 
IMebs, moved that henceforth both Consulships should be f)i)en 
to Plebeians ; and that no one should be re-elected to a cnmlo 
magistracy. Rut it does not appear that these Cemician Laws took 
ell’ect. It was long before both Consuls were Plebeians ; and it 
remained for many years a constant practice to re-elect the same 
persons to the Consulship within the stated ])eripd. Rut from 
this time forth we find no more violations of the Licinian Law. 

At the same time another fiaw was carried, by whom we know 
not, of much greater and more serious import ; for it enacted 
that all debts then (existing should be cancelled, and that for the 
future no interest was to be taken for money lent. This second 
provision was simply absurd. It was the same thing as forbid- 
ding the loan of money at all ; no one will lend witliout some 
profit to cover the risk of loss. The former provision, cancelling 
all debts, was a more violent and dangerous form of the first 
Licinian Law. The Licinian Law^ struck certain sums off the 
debts, providing .for tluj payment of the rest ; this new l.aw 
abolished the debts altogether. What was said of the foi’incr 
law must be repeated here. Such laws, declaring general insol- 
vency, can only be justified by absolute necessity, and neVer can 
bo enacted in a settled state of society. At Rome, possibly, they 
may have been necessary at tins juncture, owing to the great 
cruelty of the old laws of debt. And that such laws were 
necessary may be inferred from the fact that Valerius suffered 
them to pass. Society Wiis already so disorganised, that even 
such a law did not make it worse : nay, from this time forth 
we may date improvement ; for henceforth we hear no more of 
free Pomans binding themselves as slaves to their creditors. 

§ \ 2 . The second cause which, joined to these intestine com- 
motions, operated to promote the Samnite peace, was so im- 
])ortant, and was followed by results so considerable, that it must 
form the subject of a separate Chapter. 

* The regular iiiimh'.T of L»'gions was four, two to each Consul, and there 
were six Tribunes to each Legion. At a later time, the people elected 18 out 
of the 24. 
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Carbo, though he earned the gratitude of the jS obility by de- 
fending their champion, did not, find his ekxpience equally 
effectual in defending himself. It was at that time the practice 
of young Romans who aspired to distinction to attract public 
, notice by indicting some great offender before ’ the People. 
L. Licinius Crassus, son of Crassus the Pontifex, and brother- 
in-law of C. Gracchus, though only one-and-twenty years of age, 
felt within him that power of speech which in later days gained 
him the appellation of the Orator ; and he singled out Carbo for 
attack. So fierce was the inycctive of the young accuser that 
Carbo put an end to his own life by poison. 

§ 3. 'I he Nobility probably cared little for the life of a worth- 
less renegade. The best men inHhe Senate, indeed, regretted 
what they considered the necessity of taking up arms against 
Gracchus. First among these was old Metellus Macedonicus, 
who died full of honours and years seven years after the death 
of C. Gracchus.' He left four sons. Before his death three of 
them had been Consuls ; the fourtli was candidate for the Con- 
SulshiiJ at his fathers death ; but his two ne2>hews, sons of liis 
brother Calviis, were more distinguished than his own olispring. 
Quintus the younger, under the title of Numidiciis, shortly after- 
Wards'b'Ccame the most eminent man in the fanks of the Nobility. 
In the cbiifse of twenty years the Metelli enjoyed six Consulships 
and four Censorships, besides five triumphs. Such an aggre- 
gation of honours in one family was without example. The 
worst fault of the IVletelli was pride ; but if they were not be- 
loved, they were at least respected by the People. 

A j)erson who plays a large part in the events of the next 
years was M. -^ Bm ilius Scaurus, a man of more dubious charac- 
ter. HoracThames hfin with' some of the greatest men of olden 
time ;* Sallust represents him as disgracing high qualities by 
an inordinate love for money. The facts we shall have to re- 
cord will show that in his earlier days ho was infected by the 
corruption of his compeers, while in later life his prudence v as 
so great as to stand for principle. He was born in 1(13 b.c., so 
that at the fall of C. Gracchus he had reached that ripe age 
which was required for the Consulship. Tholigh he belonged 
to a ^eat Patrician Gens, his family was so obscure that he 
^s accounted a New Man. His father had been a charcoal 
^^^Pbsrchant, and Ihft his son so poor that the future ruler of the 
JKmpire had 'at one time contemplated followdng the trade of a 
money-chaij^l^. But he was encouraged to try the chances of 
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GREAT LATIN WAR. SUMJECTION OF LATIUH. (lH'. 340—338.) 

§ 1, Itevicw of the relations between Rome ami batinm, § 2, Proposals of 
the Latin Cities for a anion with Rome. § 3. Cont»>niptaously rejected. 
§4. iMaiilius and Decius, Consuls, march into Campania: reasons. § .'i, 
Roman and I atin armies meet u'nder Vesuvius: military systems of Rome : 
identical with that of Latins. § 6. Oixler of Manlius .'ig.ainst sinjjle com- 
bats. § 7. Manlius condemns his son for disobeying. § 8. Battle of 
Vesuvius; sclf-sacritiee of Decius. § 9. IVIonrrful triumph of Manlius. 
§ 10. Conclusion of the War, § 11. Large quantity of Public L.and gained 
by the W.ar : a portion distributed to the poor Plebeians. § 12. Publilian 
Laws. 13. Principle on which the Latin Cities were treated. § 14. 
Public and Piivate Rights of Romau.s: liovv granted to foreigners. § 15. 
Previous privileges of T.atiiis. § 10. Xew arrangements, of throe kinds. 
§ 17. Settlement of the Campanian (’itics. 

§ 1. The U 4 casy feeling cauaed by the disposition visible among 
the Latin Communities in league with Rome must have operated 
still more strongly than domestic troubles tp incline Rome to 
peace ; for it must never be forgotten that when a Roman army 
took the field, ball' of it was composed of Latins. 

It has been said that after the burning of the city in 300 b.c. 
the Latins, a body, stood aloof from Rome, while Pr8enest6 a«d 
Tibur assumed a position of defiance. But in 356 B.c. the old 
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political life ; and in 115 n.c. lio reached the Consulate. By hi^ 
ability and discretion he so wpn the confidence of the Senate that 
at the first vacancy he was named Princeps. He was a man less 
seen than felt. His oratory wanted fire ; but his talents for 
business, and his dexterity in the management of parties, made 
him the most important person in the field of politics from the 
fall of Gracchus till the rise of Sylla. 

The more prudent or more severe among the Senators be- 
lieved that reform in the State might be averted by a reformation 
of Manners. But in vain. The business of Jugurtha broughlJ 
into full light the venality and corruption of the dominant 
statesmen. 

§ 4. AV e hav^e said little of the Wars of Borne since the fall of 
Numantia and the termination of the Servile War. They wore 
not considerable. The kingdom of Pergamus had formed the 
tenth Province. The eldest son of old Metellus earned the title 

(121 B.c.) ; his eldest 

:..epT:i6w tliat of Dalmaticus for 2 >utting down an outbreak of the 
^Mmati'ans (ll 7 b’c.). 

^More ''attention was excited by wars in the South of Gaul, and 
More permanent effects followed. The success of Fulvius 
Flaccus, the friend of the Gracchi, in defending Marseilles, has 
been already noticed. C. Sextius, who succeeded Flaccus in 
123 B.C., secured his conquests by founding the colony of Aqua 3 
Sextife, which under the name of Aix still attracts visitors for the 
^ake of its hot springs. These conquests brought the Homans in 
contact with the Allobrogians, between the Phone and the Isere ; 
and this people threw themselves on the 2 )rotectioii of Bituitus, 
chief of the Arvernians (Auvergne). Q. Fabius, while Opimius 
was crushing G. Gracchus, crossed the Isere, A desperate battle 
ensued, in which the Proconsul, with 30,000 men, is said to have 
so completely routed 200,000 Gauls that in the battle and pur- 
suit no less than 130,000 fell. Fabius was suffering from a 
quartan ague, but in the heat of conflict shook off his disease. 
He assumed the title of Allobrogicus with better right than 
many who were decorated with these national surnames. The 
war was now carried into the Arvernian country, and the great 
triumphs of Caesar might have been anticipated by some Sena- 
torial Commander, when it was brought to a sudden end. An 
enemy, formidable alike to Romans and Gauls, well known 
^w years* later under the dreaded names of Cirnbrians and 
Teutons, had appeared on the uoi’th -eastern frontier of Gaul, 
‘'md threatened to overrun all southern Europe. But circum-t 
stances deferred fej^a time the conflict between Italy and 
mse barbaroT^Ai^dfes, and for the i)resent the dominion o| 
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liCaguo had been renewed, and such as remained of* tlie original 
Thirty Cities again joined tlieir ranks to those of Rome in war- 
ring first against tlio VoJseians and llltruscans, and finally against 
the >Samnites. In the first year of the Saninite war we find two 
Roman Consuls in command; in the second it is probable that 
tlie Latins would have claimed the chief command for their two 
Tnetors. All wo know is, that the Senate foresaw that the con- 
feihiracy of Latin (dties would claim etiuality with Rome ; and 
it was no doubt to strengthen themselves against such claim 
that now, in the year :Ul n.c., they not only made peace with 
tlie Samnites, but concluded a sei»ai-ate league with that people. 
Thfts the Latins alone continued in alliance with the Sidicines 
and otluir Oscaii tribes of Campania, while the Romans united 
themselves with the Samnites, the mortal enemies of these .same 
Oscan tribes, whose protectors they had lately been. We also 
he:ir of the Latins being at war with the Relignians, which shows 
that other Sabellian tribes were taking part with the Samnites.* 

§ -2. VYhen Rome formed a separate League with the Samnites, 
she broke faith with the Latins, iler conduct made it clear that 
Latium could no longer remain the independent ally of Rome : 
the former mu.st either submit entirely to her ri\al, or assert 
her independence in arms. There was, indeed, a third course 
[lossible, namely, for the two nations to form a united state 
under one central govcrnmimt, like England and Scotkind since 
the Union : and this course the Latins proposed to try, although 
the sjiirit and temper of the Roman Senate made it very clear 
that the attempt must fail. 

However, it Wcas made. In the year 340 b.c. tli(‘. unitefl cities 
of Latium sent their two I’nctors (who were cleetud every year 
like the Consuls at Rome), together with the ten chiefs of their 
Senate, to pro]iose terms of union. Romo and Latium were 
henceforth to form one state, Rome heing allowed to remain as 
the S(iat of government ; but of the two Consuls, one was to be 
a Latin. The Senate was to be doubled by the admission ot 300 
Latin members ; and no doubt (though this i.s not recorded) the 
Latin territory was to be divided, like the Roman, into Tribes, 
which would have o(]ual votes w'ith those of old Rome at the 
Comitia. 

The proposal wa.s fair enough, and it may be thought that 
Romo miglit have acccptc'd ir without loss of honour ; for, not 
very long after, most .of the Latin cities formed the centres ot 
new Tribes, and som^j of tlve most distinguished men of later 
fifties were of Latin origin. But the conduct of some Latin 

* T.iv. vif. .‘i8. 
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Rome was firmly established in the southern angle of Gaul, 
between the Alps and Pyrenees, a district which still preserves 
its Roman name, “the IVovince,” in the French Provence. The 
whole northern coast of the Mediterranean, from the Pillars of 
Hercules to Syria, now owned the sovereignty of Romo. 

§ 6 . Attention was now for a time riveted upon the affairs of 
Africa. The kingdom of Masinissa, as we said, had been divided 
among his three sons, Micipsa, Mastanarbal, and Golossa. The 
last two had died, and left Micipsa solo King of Numidia. The 
Md friendship between this country and Rome was cemented by 
the flourishing corn-trade that grew up there, wliich supplied the 
failing crops of Italy. Micipsa died in 118 b.c., leaving two sons, 
j/jA.dherbal and Hiempsal. Pjy their side stood their cousin Ju- 
j;gurtha, a bastard. This young man was considera,bly oldei* 
I,; Than his cousins. Sixteen years before he had served with 
i ! credit under Scipio at Numantia. The young nobles of Scipio’s 
I camp suggested to the African Prince that, at the death of Mi- 
Icipsa, he should purchase the support of Rome and seize tlig 
\Numidian crown. “ At Rome,” they said, “ all things mightjtf 
had for money.” The intriguing character of Jugurtha escap^ 
not the discernment of Scipio. At 4)arting, ho said: “Trust 
to your own good qualities, and power will come of itself. Seek 
it by base arts, and you will lose all.” Old Micipsa left Ju- 
gurtha as Regent and guardian of his two young sons. 

§ 6. It is possible that if the two Princes had siilniiittcd pas- 
sively, Jugurtha might have been contented with the substance 
without the title of sovereignty ; but Hicmpsal showed a spirit 
impatient of control. When Jugurtha proposed that the decrees 
• made by Micipsa in the last five years of his dotage should be 
I ^abrogated, the young Prince gave a ready assent ; “ for,” said he, 
;;“with these will fall the ordinance by which you claim the 
;iRegency.” The unscrupulous Jugurtha ordered Iliempsal to be 
\ assassinated ; and Adhcrbal, in alarm, took up arms, fllie people 
Were with him, but the soldiery were with Jugurtha ; and Ad- 
herbal was obliged to fly into the Roman province of Libya, 
whence he took ship to plead his own cause before the Senate. 
General feeling was strong in his favour Jllbut the wily Jugurtha 
bethought him of the advice tendered by his Roman friends, and 
sent envoys to Rome laden with gold, Adherbal vas heard 
I With cold attention, while many Senators supported the claim 
j of Jugurtha. It was decided that a Commission of I'en should 
Jhe sent to Numidia, with instructions to divide the kingdom be- 
i tfvveen Adherbal and his unscrupulpus cousin. L. Opimius, a fit 
’ instrument for such work, was placed at The head of the Com- 
mission. ‘ The western haK, which had been the patrimony of 
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cities, as TiLur and Pra3nest6, had not been such as to warrant 
confidence, and it is probable that an Union now formed, when 
neither nation were willing quite to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the other, would not have been more lasting than that of 
Holland and Belgium in our own times. The Latins now pro- 
posed it only under fear of the Gauls and Sainnites, and when 
that fear was removed, they would probably have broken it up. 

§ 3. It is not likely, however, that politic reasons of this kind 
influenced the Romatis in rejecting it. Rude nations generally 
act on imimlse rather than on reason ; and the story shows that 
it was Roman pride which was touclied, rather than Roman in- 
terests. 

The Senate, saj's the l.egend, met to receive the Latin depu- 
ties in the temple of Oapitoline Jupiter, at the head of the 
Sacer Clivus. When the deputies had spoken, the Fathers 
were filled with wrath, and their mind was uttered by T. IManlius 
Torcpiatus, patrician consul elect, the same who had earned 
his surname in single fight against a Gaul. “If,” said he, “the 
Roman Senate were so dead of heart as to admit these proposals, 
I myself wn)uld come down to the Senate-house sword in hand, 
and slay the first Latin who should presume to cross this lioly 
threshold,” Angry words followed, in the course of which L. 
Annins of Setia, one of the Latin Prictors, spoke lightly of the 
great go<l of the Oai)itol, beneath whose temple they werci 
standing, 'i’heii, to avenge his majesty, burst forth lightning 
and thunder ; and the Latin, turning hastily to depart, fell head- 
long down the .ste]is of the Bacrod Ascent, and was killed.* 

§ 4. But when the Senate were receiving these deputies, they 
were alreafly preparing for war. Their J’atrician (Consul was, as 
has been mentioned, the famous champion T. Manlius, and his 
Plebeian collefigue was the no less famous P. Decins Mus, who 
had saved the army of the cou.sul Cossus in the Samnite war. 
These Consuls straightway assembled their legions, and boldly 
resolved to leave Home under the j)rotectiori of the Prcctor, 
while they marched through the friendly passes of the Sabines, 
Marsians, and Pelignians into Bamniiim, tliere to unite with a 
Bamnite force and descend upon Ca^uia. This bold stroke suc- 
ceeded. . The Latin army marched hastily southward to protept 
their 0.scan allies, and it was in the plains of Campania that the 
fate of Rome and Latium was to be decided. 

There could be little doubt which people were destined to 
prevail. The Latins and Romans might bo well matched ; but, of 

♦ Tlie Chrftiiiders, however, mention L. Annius os general of the Latins in 
the ensiling war,- another instance of the variety above noticed in these old 
legends. 
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Masinissa and supplied the famous Nurnidian cavalry, was/^'' 
assigned to Jugurtha. The eastern portion, conterminous with ' 
the Roman Province, and formerly subject to Syphax, was given 
to Adherbal. 

§ 7. Jugurtha was not slow in using his advantage. His rival 
was obliged to shut himself up in Cirta', the almost impregnable 
city which formed his capital ; but the Italian mercenaries, on 
whom he mainly relied, forced him to surrender on condition 
that his life should be spared. No sooner had Jugurtha got 
possession of his cousin, than he ordered him to be put to death 
by torture. 

§ 8. So great was the power of Jugurtha’s gold, that the, 
matter would have been hushed up, had not C. Memmius, Tri- 
bune-elect, come forward in the Forum, and boldly exposed the 
inicpiities of Jugurtha. The conscience-stricken majority of the , 
Senate shrunk back ; war was declared against the faithless 
Numidiau Prince, and the command fell by lot to L. Caljnirnius 
Bestia, one of the Consuls-elect for the next year (111 b.c.). 

§ 9. The hi’st campaign was conducted with so much remiss- ; 
iKJss, that it was universally believed that the commanders had 
received bribes. Memmius promptly brought in a bill, by which 
the Praetor L. Cassius was commissioned to bring Jugurtha to i 
Borne under a safe-conduct, in order that he might give evidence j 
against the persons accused of corrupt dealings. Jugurtha did \ 
not hesitate to attend Cassius to Rome, where he ap]i)eared in 
the garb of a suppliant. The People would have executed sum- < 
mary vengeance on the culprit, had not Memmius interfered to I 
maintain the sanctity of the safe-conduct. But he ordered - 
Jugurtha to stand forth, detailed at length the crimes with . 
which he was charged, and concluded by urging him to place 
his hopes of safety in a simple confession of the truth. When 
Memmius resumed his seat, one of his colleagues, C. Beebius by 
name, rose and forbade Jugurtha to reply. It was manifest that 
this Tribunician veto had been purchased by African gold, and 
a terrible storm arose in the Forum. But Beebius stood firm, 
and the sanctity of his office was allowed to protect his un- « 
worthy client. - 

§ 10. But it was foimd impossible to obtain the votes of the • 
People to any peace with Jugurtha, and the conduct of the war ^ 
for the next year (110 B.c.) was allotted to Sp. Postlipmuis Albi- , 
nus. Albinus had already entered into negotiations with Mas- , 
siva, son of Golossa, the third ^ou of Masinissa. Jugurtha dis- 
covered the intrigue, and procured the assassination of the 
young*' Prince. This; piece of effrontery was too much even for 
the Senate. Jugurtha received an order to quit Rome instantly. 
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their allies, the Oscans were quite une(|iial to the mountaineers 
of Samiiiurn. Moreov*cr, even of the Latin cities, three adhered 
to Rome, Laureiitum, Ardea, and Laiiiivium, and several were 
lukewarm in the cause. TheOscan cities of Fundi and Formiie, 
which command the road between Rome and Capua, remained 
neutral ; and in Capua herself a protest against war with Rome 
was made by sixteen hundred Knights (as they are called), Avho 
were probably the heads of the old Samnite families, before men- 
tioned as the lords {)f (kquia.* 

§ 5. When the two armies met under Mount Vesuvius, they 
lay opposed to one another, neither party clioosing to begin 
thg fray. It was almost like a civil war ; Romans and Latins 
si)oko the same language ; their armies had long fought side by 
side under coj^imon generals ; their arins, discipline, and tactics 
were the same. 

And here we will follow Livy in giving an account of the Ro- 
man-army as at that time constituted.f 

In the old times the Roman army ha<l been drawn up in close 
order like the Creek phalanx, so as to act by its weight. The 
front-ranks were armed with the long pike or spear {luiatn) and 
the lai'go round shield {vHih'uh, &(Tms), Locking their shields to- 
gether, with their spear-points bristling in front, they lormed 
mass irresistible so long as it remained unbroken. This order 
of battle was carried to its greatest perfection by Philip of Ma- 
cedoii, and wo shall have to speak further of it when wo come to 
the Macedonian wars. 

The Romans, as is well known, changed their sy.stein, and 
made this heavy mass a living body. Their citizens were brave 
men fighting for their country, and were fit for something better 
than to be mere machines, unable to act separately. The soldiers 
of the Republic were armed, not with the long pike, but with 
two heavy javelins, called which they were taught to thiow 
with great effect, land a short sti'ong sword, fit alike for striking 
and thrusting.^ They exchanged the heavy round shield for a 
lighter one of oblong shape {sr.uttnn)^ curved so as to defend the 
side as well as the iVoiit. '^I'hus armed, they stood at a distance 
of a yard from their right and left hand men, so as to allow free 
room for the use of their \?ca[)ons. The meu of each rear-rank 
stood, not directly behind their front-rank men, but so to 
cover the space between two, liko the knots in net-work (iri xpiin- 
cuncem dispositi). 'thus, when the front-rank men had dis- 

* Chapt. xix. § 3. 

•I biv. viii. 8, The account that follows is haseJ on this passage with the 
fommoiitiiiy of Niebuhr. 

X The ijlddius I/ispcni'ia- ^ee Lh vii. 10. 
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jHe obeyed ; and as he passed out of the gates, he looked back 
‘and said : “ A city for sale if she can find a purchaser ! ” 

§ 11. Albinus was baffled at every point by the dexterous 
African. His brother Aldus suffered himself to be surprised by 
Jugurtha, and only saved his army by allowing it to pass under 
the yoke and agreeing to evacuate Numidia. But the ^Senate 
hastily repudiated the engagements made by Auli^"^and the 
command for the next yeaf (109 b.c.) was c^itjj^ed upon ,Q. 
Metellus, nephew of old Maccdonicus. 

- § 12. It was time for the Senate to show that they had upright 

and capable men in their ranks. The scandal caused by^ the 
conduct of Numidian affairs was so great, that befor'S 
departure of Metellus, C. Marnilius, Tribune of tlie People, 
brought forward a bill for appointing a Commission of Three, 
to inquire into the conduct of all who had been concerned in the 
two last campaigns. Bcaurus was placed at the head of this 
Triumvirate. Several of the leading Senators were found, guilty 
of high treason, and put to death without mercy. Ampug tiicrn 
were Bestia and Albinus, the two Consuls who had 'conducted 
the war, and ope whose fate can excite no commiseration, — tl|j^ 
cruel and corrupt L. Opimius. ■ 

§ 13. Metellus was obliged to devotfe much time to restoring 
, habits of discipline by the same severe methods which |iad been 
employed by Sci[)io. In this work he was much a^^l|d by his 
chief lieutenant, a man who soon after became faraj|p#wherever 
the name of Rome was known. *' 

Cains Marius luid already reached the age of fifty. Ho was a 
• citizen of Arpinurn, a Volscian town, which had been incorpo- 
rated into the Roman Tribes. His family was old and resi)ect- 
able, but he was the first who obtained imperial honours. In 
his rustic origin and habits he may be compared to Cato ; but 
ho had none of the intellectual ambition which distinguished 
that singular person. He scorned the custom which led young 
Romans to study Greek and cultivate the art of rhetoric as the 
readiest way of rising to honours. ‘‘ Greek,” he said, was the 
language of slaves: he would none of it.” His rough temper 
and coarse manners unfitted him for political life. For war he 
possessed an instinctive genius. At tWfeity-four he had been 
designated jby Scipio as the future general of Rome.* But the 
predominance of the Senatorial families, and his, own poverty, 
ifiade it diiffiicult for him to rise. In Il9 b.c., whqn he was 
thirty-eight years old, he was chosen Tribune, aiid had an oppor- 
tuuity of showing his au cecity. Pie had brought forward a bill 
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cliargcd their pila they fell biick, and their rear-rank stepj)ed 
forward, so as to come in front and discharge their })ila in turn. 
Meanwhile the original front-rank was falling l>ack to the rear, 
and each rear-rank was gradually coining up to be rt^ady to take 
their tui-n in front. When all tlic pila were discliarged, and the 
enemy tlirown into confusion by this continued fire, tlie whole 
lK>dy advanced to close combat, and complotiid the work of defeat 
with their swords. 

Xow in the times of Marius and (Jeesar, who coiupiercd the 
derrnans and Gauls witli tactics of this kind, the wliole legion 
was armed alike, being divided into ten cohorts, and each cohort 
into tliree maniples or six centuries, each century being com- 
manded by a cenlurion. 

But at the time of which we now speak, tliis» uniformity of 
system did not yet ])revail. At this time tlie Legion consisted of 
three battalions of the line, caciv 1200 strong, and to tlnjse were 
attached a body of light troops, bowmen and slingers (called 
f'ftrarffj because tliey sj)riidial their missiles li.kr dnr)^ and also 
an unarmed body called (icrmni, because they were mhlvd to th‘ 
rate-iKtyitHf citisms to serve as attendants, and perform 

all the duties of camp-followers. Of the tliree main ftittalious 
the forernoai was called because they were still armed 

with the long pike, like the old plialanx. Close behind these 
were the who were composed of the first in rank among 

the citizens, and were probably armed with the sword and pila. 
In rear of the I ’rincipes were placed the standards of the whole 
army, so that these two front battalions were called Ante-aigmun. 
Behind the standanhs were ranged the third battalion, called 
Triarif) composiid of the most experienced soldiers, destined to act 
as a reserve, and bring aid to any part of the front battalions which 
seemed to be in difficulty. The battle was begun by the rorarii, 
wlio covered the advance of the main body, and then di.sporsed 
on either flank. It is probable that* the jirincipes then advanced 
through the iiitervats of the maniples of the hastati, and having 
discharged their pila, fell back again through the same intervals : 
but the manner in which the soldiers, armed some with the pike 
fuid some with the sword add pila,- agted together must remain 
matter of doubt. 

To each Legion was attached a squadron (ala) of 300 horse ; 
but the horse-soldiers of Rome were always inefficient ; her chief 
, dependence was on her infantry. 

§ 0 ^T’his system, at the time we speak of, was common both to 

♦ Those who paid no rates and taxes (the capitc censi) were not allowed to 
serve in the legions till the time of Marius, who first plaml them on the 
military roll. 
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for taking the votes more easily in the Centuriate electionsj 
which was opposed by the Consul Metellus, elder brother of that 
Metellus who now commanded against Jugurtha. The family of 
Marius was dependent upon the Metelli ; but the dauntless Tri- 
bune ordered the Consul into custody, and the Senate was com- 
pelled to allojv the bill to pass. 

To choose such a man for his lieutenant is a proof of the 
integrity and the discernment of Metellus. It is true that he 
had lately allied himself to the oligarchy by a marriage with 
Julia, an aunt of the great Cecsar. Ihit the affront put upon 
the Consul’s brother by Marius ten years before, was not of a 
kind to bo forgotten ; and the proud noble can have had little 
in common with the rough soldier, except determination to con- 
duct the war with honest energy. 

§ 14. laite in the year Metellus took the field. The ready wit 
of Jugurtha soon told him that he must now meet force by force, 
and by a skilful disposition of his troops he succeeded iii sur- 
prising the Romans on their march. But after a long and harass- 
ing series' of assaults, the Numidiaus were beaten ofi’ and left 
forty elephants dead. This was the only engagement like a battle 
on which Jugurtha ventured during the war. He henceforth 
relied entirely upon his fof tresses, of which Cirta, his capital, now 
well known as Constantine, in Algeria, was among the strongest. 
The advance of Metellus was checked by the fortress of Zarna. 
The season was too far advanced for a siege, and Metellus retired 
for winter-cpiarters into the Roman Province. 

§ 15. Jugurtha saw that his cause was hopeless. Personally 
ho might long elude capture. But the Romans were sure to gain 
possession of all his kingdom and all his strongholds, and he 
would be reduced to the condition of a homeless wanderer. He 
therefore offered to treat ; and Metellus, though his term of 
command had been prolonged to another year, was not unwilling 
to listen to overtures. He demanded that the Prince should 
give pledges of good faith, by paying down 200,()()0 pounds of 
silver,* by giving up all his elephants and a quantity of horses, 
and by surrendering all deserters. '^I'liese demands were com- 
plied wdth, and then Metellus required the surrender of Jugiir- 
tha’s own person, if was evident that the wmrst defeat could 
^fdly reduce him to gi’eater extremities. He at once put aside 
counsels of peace, and disap|)eared from sight. 

§ 10. Meanwhile the conduct of Marius began to excite dis- 
trust in the mind of the general. When he named the rude 
soldier his lieutenant, lie expected doubtless that the honour of 
‘Serving under a. Metellus would be honour sufficient. But the 
inilitary talents of Darius had become manifest, and he had be- 
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Homans and Latins. The divisions of tlicir army, tlieir officers, 
tlicii’ tactics, were exactly alike. They had been used to light 
side by side, and in each army there were many nuni and officers 
wlio were personally connected with those in tlie other. Under 
these circumstances the Homan commanders thought it im- 
[>ortaiit to break off all communication between tliii ai'uiies, and 
they issue<l a general order to this eti'ect. It was also strictly 
forbidden to engagti in any partial skirmislies with the Latins, or 
to accept any challenge to single combat which they might make. 
All strength was to l)o reserved for the great battle which was to 
determine tlio fate of the two nations. 

§ 7. While tlie armies were tlius lying ovt;r against each othei’, 
the Latin horsemen, conscious of superiority, used every ondea' 
vour to provoke the Homans to single combats, 'llie latter, 
however, were checked by the orders of tlieir ^eiiorals, till 
yoking Manlius, son of the Consid, stung to tlie cpiick by tlie 
taunts of Geminus iMetius, a Latin champion, accei)tod his 
challenge, 'fhe young Homan conquered, and returned to the 
camp to lay tlie spoils of the enemy at his father’s feet. But 
the sjurit of llrutus was not dead; and the stem Consul, un- 
mindfuWf his own feelings and the pleading voices of the whole 
army, condemuod his son to death for disobedience to orders. 
Discipline was thus maintained, but at a heavy expense, and 
the meiTs liearts wei’o heavy at this unnatural act. 

§ {s. Ill the night before tlie day on which the Consuls resolved 
to light, each of them were visited by an ominous /Ircarn, by 
which it was revealed that whichever army first lost its general 
shouhl prevail; and they agreed that he wliose division first 
gave ground shouhl devote himself to the gods of the lower 
world. 

In the morning, when tlic auspices were taken, tlie liver of 
the victim oficred on the part of Decius was defective, while 
that f>f Manlius was perfect, and the event confirmed the omen ; 
for Manlius, who comniamled die right division, held lii.s ground, 
while the legions of Decius on the left gave way. 

Then Decius, mindful of his vow, sent foi* Valerius, the Chief 
Loutiff, to direct him how duly to demote himself He jiiit on 
his toga, the robe of peace, after the Gabine fashion, bringing the 
end or lappet under the right arm and throwing it over his head ; 
and then, standing on a ja'voii., he pronounced the solemn form 
of words prescribed, by which he dev\)ted the army of the enemy 
along with himself to the gods of death and to the grave. Then, 
atill shrouded in his toga, lie leaped upon his horse, and dashing 
into the enemy’s ranks was slain. 

Both armies were well aw..re of the moaning of the act ; it de- ■ 
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come a favourite with the soldiery. If he had half the army,” 
he used to say, “he Avould soon send Jugurtha in chains to 
Rome.” He gave out that he meant to offer himself as candi- 
date for the Consulship, and requested leave of absence as soon 
as he could be spared. “ It will be time for you to seek the 
Consulship,” said Metcllus, “ when my son (a youth of twenty 
years old) can be your colleague — ungenerous words, that 
rankled for ever in the heart of Marius. 

1 he next year’s campaign had begun before Marius obtained 
leave to repair to Rome. The elections were to come on in 
twelve days. In less than a week he reached Rome, and there 
: he used the same language which the camp had been accustomed 
to hear: “Make me Consul, and you shall soon have eJugurtha, 
dead or alive, at Rome.” He was elected by an overpowering 
majority, 'fhe death of Gracchus had been avenged. The 
people exulted in raising to the chief magistracy one whose chief 
claim was that he was a New iNfan and the best soldier of Rome. 

§ 17. The second campaign of Metellus was conducted with 
vigour. Marius being absent, it was manifest that the general 
was not wholly indebted to his lieutenant. Cirta surrendeiHid.- 
Jugurtha, afraid of the treachery of his frien3s, put confidofice 
in none, clianged his quarters daily, and suffered no one to know 
where he was to pass the next night. At length he fled to the • 
Court of Bocchus, king of Mauritania, whose daughter he had 
I married. It was not long before Metellus heard that Bocchus 
Mwas advancing with a largo army to Cirta, and ho prepared to 
i imeet this new enemy. At this crisis he received the unwelconie 
'^liews that Marius was on his way to supersede him. 

' § 18. After the election of the po[)ular favourite, the Senate had 
decreed that Metellus should continue in command till the Ju- 
gurthan War was ended. But the Tribune Mancinus, encouraged 
by the success of his predecessors Memmius and Mamilius, moved 
in the Assembly of the Tribes that the comniand should be 
transferred to Marius ; and the measure passed by acclamation, 

Marius immediately set about his preparatioiite. He harangued 
the People with expressions of vehement scorn against all the 
Senatorial commanders, “men of old pedigree, but ignorant of 
war ; who never saw an army till they became generals, and then 
set about studying Greek books of tactics.* He was a New Man ; > 
he had no images to show ; he knew no Greek, and was unfit to 
figure at the banquets of the great ; ha did not esteem a stage- 
player or a cook better men than an honest yeoman : but he 
bad images of^his own, — spears, trappings, standards, prizes won 
by valour, and scars uj^on his breast.” 

‘^^raeposteri homine.s.’^ Bell. Jug. 85. 
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pressed the spirits of the Latins as iniicli as it I’aised those of 
the Romans. 

The skill of Maidius now finished the work of sujierstitioiis 
awe. He had armed his ac(rhRi\ contrary to usual custom ; and 
as soon as liis two front battalion.s were wearied, he brought 
them up in place of the triarii. The Latins, thinking they were 
triarii, brought up their own third battalions, who thus used up 
their weapons and their strength upon the Roman accensi. Then 
Manlius brought u}) his real triarii, fresh and unbroken, to gain 
an easy victory over the wearied enemy. They fled in irre- 
trievable confusion. 

Such was the battle of Vesuvius, which decided the fate* of 
Latium and of Campania. We know not what part the Campa- 
nians and Samnites took in it, but there is no doubt that 
they were engaged as allies on either side. The Latins en- 
deavoured to make a stand upon the Liris, but again suffered 
a defeat, and the sui'viving Consul led his victorious army to 
Rome. 

§ 9. If the greatness of a ConsuTs honours were propor- 
tioned to the importance of his acts, the triumiih (^T. Man- 
lius Torquatus ought to have been second to none ; fSr Capua, 
Cumcc, Cales, and other towns in Campania, were among the 
conquered ; and not only Latium, but Campania and the inter- 
vening country of the Auriincans and Volscians, remained at 
the mercy of the conquerors. But the memory of his son was 
alive ; the,younger men were too much struck with liorror at the 
remorseless father to give glory to the victorious Consul, and a 
gloomy silence attended his progress .along the Forum to the 
Capitol. From the stern exercise of his authority he is said to 
have derived his other surname of Imperiosus. 

§ 10, The war was kept up the next year by several Latin cities, 
which, however, were unable to keep an army in the held. Tibur, 
Presneste, Aricia, Laviiiiurn, Velitiw, and Antium were conquered 
successively by the Consuls Ti, iEmilius and Q. Piiblilius Philo, 
but Pedum still held o\it : in the third year, however (339 b.c.), 
this city also yielded, and the Latin war was ended. 

§ 11. The country that was left at the mercy of Rome by the 
issue of the Latin war was a large tract, comprehending Latium 
itself, the country of the Volscians and Auruncans from Anxiir 
or Terracina to the mouth of the Liris, and the northern district 
of Campania nearly to the mouth of the Vulturiius. It is pro- 
bable that in the lo^^er part of Campania the Samnites remained 
paramount : but Roman Campania was the vine-growing part of 
the country, in which lay Mons Massiciis and Cales, and the 
fainoiiB Ager Falerniis, wliile northward, among the Ausonians, 
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He did not, however, confine himself to words. Thoucrh he 
had spoken of only needing half the army of Metellus, he^made 
levies on a large scale ; and here he introduced an innovation 
which demands special notice. In early times military service 
was confined to those citizens who had a considerable stake in 
the country. Only those who were worth 4000 pounds of copper 
wore allowed to enlist. After the Punic War the area of service 
had been extended by Flamininus. Marius now enlisted even 
those who were entered on the Censor’s register as possessint^ no 
appreciable amount of property.* Marius shipped the infantry 
which l^e had levied at once for Africa, leaving his Qusestor L 
(Jonielius Sylla, f to follow with the cavalry. 

§H9. Metellus shed tears of vexation when he heard that he 
was to lose the prize ; and dot choosing to undergo the humilia- 
tion of surrendering his command to his late lieutenant, he took 
ship for Rome. Here he was well received. It could not be 
concealed that Jugurtha was a fugitive, discrowned and landless, 
.md that the war was virtually ended. Metellus without arro- 
gance assumed the title of Numidicus. Sallust, a bitter enemy 
to the aristocracy, allows that ho was regarded with equal favour 
both by Senate and People. 

§ 20. On the approach of Marius, Bocchus retired into his own 
country. The chief difficulty now remaining was to get posses- 
sion of the person of Jugurtha. Marius was no adept in diploJ 
niatic arts, and probably would have begun a war with the Mauri-i 
tanians. But he had with him one who was second to none in' 
these arts. 


h. Cornelius 8ylla had just arrived with the cavalry. This - 
person was now thirty-one years old, twenty years younger than 
the general. His family, though a branch of the great Cornelian ' 
Hens, had remained without honours since the days of P. Rufinus, 
^ho had been ejected from the Senate by the stern Curius Den- 
tatus for possessing more than ten ounces of silver plate. Sylla 
lad inherited little from his father, and was reduced to take a 
Incan lodging in the same house with a poor freedman, who 
in his greatness reminded him of the fact. He made himself 
niaster of the Greek literature of the day, and in early years 
imbibed a taste for dramatic art. His habits were dissolute, as 
ns appearance testified. His complexion, naturally fair, became 
pa hd and blotched ; but his bright blue eyes showed the 
Vigorous spirit within. When he rode into the camp of Marius 
lad seen no active service, and the stern Consul looked with 

fv, Capita Censi. , JI More correctly written Sulla, But we retain 
m sanctioned by loibj^ ti^age. 
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was the Ager C.TCubiis and the Formian hills, whose wines were 
only second to those of Campania. 

It was a rich domain, and at the close of the first year of the 
war the Senate, sure of their prize, proceeded to appropriate part 
of the lands of tliese countries. The poorest Plebeians, lately 
relieved of the pressure of debt, now received portions not ex- 
ceeding three jngcra (nearly 2 acres) apiece.* * * § The allotments 
were small, but with the help of pasturage on the public land, this 
was enough to enable industrious men to keep free from debt. 

§ 12. However, the smallness of these allotments seems to have 
again raised discontent ; and in the second year of the Ltatin war 
(:14() n.c.) the Plebeian CoilsuI, Q. Publilius *Philo, being named 
Dictator by his Patrician colleague for some purpose now un- 
known, proposed and carried three laws still further abridging 
the few remaining privileges of the Patrician Lords. 

'^riie first Publilian law enacted that one of the Censors, as one 
of the Consuls, must be a Plebeian, which confirmed as a rule 
what had already been allowed ; for C. Marcius liutilus had 
already hold this office. f The second gave fuller sanction to the 
prin(n[)lc already established, that the Resolutions of the Plebeian 
Asscmbljiishould have the force of law.J The third provided 
that all laws pas.scd at the Comitia of the Centuries or of the 
Tribes should receive beforehand the sanction of the Curies ‘,11 so 
that this Patrician Assembly now lost all power of stopping or re- 
jecting laws proposed in the Popular Assemblies. It is remark- 
able that these Publilian Law.s were passed with very little open 
opposition on the part of the Patricians. 

§ 13. After the surrender of Pedum, in the third year of the 
war, the Senate jyoceeded to make such a settlement of the 
compiered communities as might deliver Rome from all future 
fears of insurrection. The principle of policy was that which 
was steadily and insidiously })ursiied in all future dealings with 
conquered countries, namely, to divide the interests of the dif- 
ferent communities by bestowing privileges on some, and by 
reducing others to such a state of absolute subjection, that they 
were never likely again to unite in arms. It should he added, 

* Some received allotments on the public lands of Latium and the Volsci, 
and tlipse portions only amounted jiigeia. But tliose who were settled 
on the Falernian land.s had three. — Liv. viii. 11. 

t See Cliapl. xvii. § 7. 

X Ut Plcbisrita lymncs Quiritc^ imicrCTir’— which seems to have been 
merely a re-enactmert of the Valcrio-Horatian law mentioned in Chapt. x. 

§ — See below, Chapt. xx'' i 2. 

•II “ Ut begum, qua; Coimtiis Centiiiiati." ferrentur, ante initum suffragiuin 
Patres auctores rtcrent.*'— This was clearly a diminution of the power of the 
Comitia Cuiiata. 
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contempt on tlie effeminate debaiicliee whom lot had assigned 
him as a Qurestor. But with happy versatility Sylla adapted 
himself to the rough manners of the general, and entered with 
ready zest into the joviality of the soldiery. His aptitude for 
business was such, that before the end of the campaign he was 
the chief adviser of Marius. 

§ 21. As the army was retiring to winter at Cirta it was sud- 
denly assaulted by Bocchus and his Moors. The enemy were 
beaten off, but by a rapid side march they reached Cirta before 


Marius. A severe conflict followed, in winch the Moors were at 
length defeated with horrible carnage. Bocchus now began to 
fear that the next spring might witness an invasion of his own 
^country, and the winter passed in negotiation. Sylla was Sicnt 
f to the Moorish capital, but even his dexterity was baffled by 
Ithe arts of Jugurtha, and he returned without result. In a 
'short time, however, Bocchus repented, and requested that Sylla 
might bo sent back again. But the monarch still hesitated. 
After a long delay, Bocchus sent for Sylla privately by night, 
and proposed to banish Jugurtha from his kingdom. Sylla 
replied that he was obliged to insist upon the surrender o#Ju- 
■gurtha's person. Bocchus still hesitated. It is said that he 
doubted whether he should give up Jugurtha to Sylla, or Sylla 
to Jugurtha, But the address of the Roman envoy pripvj^iled, 
and he did not depart from the King’s presence till he had re- 
ceived promises of all that he asked. 

Next morning, liowever, the doubts of Bocchus returned. For 
several days he held secret interviews alternately with Sylla aud 
with the envoy of Jugurtha, giving both of them to understand 
that he was on their side. But it was necessary for the wavering 
monarch to choose his part, and fear of Romo prevailed. He 
bade Jugurtha appear at a specified time and place ; and the 
Prince came, expecting to triumph. But his retinue was sur- 
rounded and cut down, his own person secured, and given over 
to the Roman envoy. Sylla, relieved 'from the painful anxiety 
of many days, returned triumphantly to Marius. 

Sylla Avas not of a temper to waive any claims of his own in 
favour of his general. He openly asserted that he was the real 
conqueroy of Jugurtha, and had a signet-ring cut bearing a repi’e- 
sentation of the surrender of Jugurtha. The friends of Metellus 
encouraged this claim,; but the soldiery and the people regarded 
Marius as the conqueror, and none could deny that he was the 
greate.st general of the day. 

§ 22. It was ,.on the Calends of January 104 B.c. that Marius 
entered Rome triumphal procession, and passed before the 
gazing cl’owd tb deposit in , the Capitol the large booty which he 
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liowevor, that hopes were held out to those who wore most 
severely punished that by obedience and good service they might 
hereafter gain the privileges of the most highly favoured. 

§ 14. Tt will he necessary li(;re to say a few words on the nature 
(^f the i>ri\'iloges which Home was able to bestow upon her subjects 
or to withhold from them. 

All Burgesses of Rome, now that no ]>olitical di.stinction re- 
mained between I’atrieian and l‘lebeian, enjoyed the same rights. 
These Riglits are eoimnonly divided into two classes, the Fi'ivate 
and tile Public. The Private Rights of a Poinan eitizen were (1) tlui 
power of legal marriage with all families of citizens, (2) thej) 0 \ver 
of making legal contracts of bargain and sale, so that he might 
hold land and homscs hy a good title in auy part of the Roman 
territory, (3) the power of devi.sing j)rdporty by will, and of inherit- 
iiig ])ro])erty, with other smalh;r ])rivileges of wliich it is needless 
to speak here.* 4’he Public Rights wei-e (1) the power of voting 
in the great [)opular assemblies, the Comitia of the Centuries aiul 
of tlio Tribes, in all matters of legislation, in the election of ma- 
gistrates, in the trial of fellow-citizens, and (2) the power of being 
elected to all offices of Statc.f 

When foreign lands were incorporated with Rome, the free 
citizens residing in those lands bccaine entitled to all these; 
Bights, both Private and Public. But it was common for Rome; 
to enter into relations with foreign communities on such condi- 
tions, that she graiited a portion of rdioso Rights to the citizens 
of those coinmiinities, and received for her own citizens corie- 
sponding Bights in those comnninitios. Thus the citizens of 
Capua might ])ossc:ss the Private bights of a Roman citizen at 
Rome, and recipi'oeally a Roman burgess might bo able to exer- 
cise the same Bights ut Capua. It is obvious that these conces- 
sions might be made in various degrees of completeness. All 
Pri-vate Bights might he granted, or only some ; or to the Private 
Bights might he added a i)ower of obtaiiiijig even the I’ublie 
Rights, that is, of becoming a burgess of Romo. 

§ ir>. It is probiable that by the League of Spurius (Jassius, and 
l>y the League renewed by Plaiitius in 350 n.c,, this ecpial rela- 
tion was established between Rome and her subject communi- 
ties on the one hand, and all the independent Latin communities 
on the other. Romans possessed the Private Rights of citizen- 
ship ill all these communities, and Latins possessed the same 
bights at Rome. It is probable also that the citizens of each of 
tho two parties to this League had some power of obtaining the 

* Jua Co7imbUf Jus Co/amcroiif Jus Testament if at^tionis et H(vrcditntif>i 
pfc. ' 

f Jus l^nffrtujiif Jus Ilonoratn. 
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had taken. On the same day he entered upon his .second Con- 
sulate. His reelcction was against the law, both because he was 
absent at the time of his election, and because less than two years 
liad passed since the termination of his first Consulship The 
circumstances which justified this double suspension of the law 
will be given in the next chapter. 

§ 23. Jugurtha was treated in a manner that excites compas- 
sion for one who little deserves such feelings. When he walked 
before the triumphal car of Marius he seemed sunk in stu])or, 
from which he was roused by the bi-utal mob tearing off his 
elothes, and plucking the gold rings by force out of his ears. He 
was then thrust naked into the state-dungeon at the foot of the 
(lapitoline. Hercules,” he cried, “what a cold bath this is !” 
Here ho was left to starve lor six day?f| when death came to his 
relief. His kingdom was given to a rival prince of the line of 
Masinissa. 
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j’ublic Bights in the allied states. A Roman might become the 
burgess of one of the Latin communities, a Latin might become 
a burgess of Romo. In Campania also similar relations seem to 
have existed between Rome and the chief Campanian communi- 
ties befo7:e the great war of which we are speaking. 

§ 10. Rut now, at tlie end of the year 339 n.c., Latium, Cam- 
pania, and the intervening country lay at the feet of Rome, and 
no such equality was thought of for the future. A complete 
division of interests was made, and all union between the cities 
was rendered difficult. 

(1.) Soiiic Latin communities with their lands were at once 
added to the Boman territory, so that their citizens became citi- 
zens of Rome and voted in the Comitia. This conqdeto incor- 
poration was conferred upon Lamivium, Tusculum, Nomentum, 
and Velitive. Part of tlicse land^were added to Tribes already 
existing,* but the greater part was comprehended in tw'o new 
Tiibes, which were formed by the next (’ensors in 332 n.c., so 
that now the Roman Tribes amounted in number to twenty- 
nine, f It must be observed, however, that no reward was 
herein conferred upon Velitra', which had been pertinacious in 
its resistance durijig the war ; for its walls were thrown down 
and its chief citizens banished beyond the Tiber, while its lands 
were divided among Bicbeians of Borne. It was not, therefore, 
the Latins of Velitnc, but the new Roman settlers who becanu*. 
members of the Tribe in which that city stood ; but in the 
other three cities the Latin inhabitants henceforth became Ro- 
mans. It is probable that Aricia and Pedum were treated in the 
same manner as Velitroe. 

(2.) Tibur and’ Proencst6 were deprived of a i)ortion of their 
territory, which thus became part of the public domain of Rome ; 
otherwise they remained independent. Probably they were still 
too powerful to be treated without regard. Prseneste more than 
once again appeared in arms against Borne. 

(3.) The other Latin Communities were j>rohibited from enter-i' 
ing into any relations, private or public, one with another. The 
citizen of one town could not enter legal marriage with the 
family of another town, nor make a legal contract of bargain 
and sale with any but one of his own townsmen. I his severe 
penal enactment shows that they were reduced into a state (>f 
absolute ’subjection to Rome, and the isolation which was its 
consequence effectually maintained that subjection. Many Latin 

* Tuscnlnin \va.s added to the old '*:ijdrian tribe. — Liv. viii. 37. 

X ** Eodem anno census actus, uoviquc cives censi : I rihus propter eos 
addita},^Maecia h'v. viii. 17. Tlie last had been added more 

than^jj^'ear.s before, — Chapt, xviii.. ^ 2, 
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CIIArXER LV. 

THE CIMBRIANS AND TEUTONS (105 — 101 B.C.) : SECOND SLAVE- 
WAR IN ITALY (103 — 101 15.C.). 


§ 1. First appearance of the Cimhrians and Teutons. § 2. Defeat of thm* 
koman ainnies, § 3. Great defeat of Mallius and Ctepio on the lilioiu': 
Cimbriaiis push onward into Spain. § 4. Marius appointed to the com- 
mand ; his stern discipline. §5. Third* and fourth Consulships of Marius : 
Catulus his colleague in the last. § 6. Keturn of the Cimhrians from J^pain : 
the Teutons also appear in Gaul, but turn eastward towards Switzerland. 
§ 7. Marius on the Rhone : first battle of Aix. § 8. Second battle: anni- 
hilation of the Teutons. § 9. Fifth Consulship of Marius. § 10. Catu- 
lus Proconsul : driven back from the Adige by the Teutons. § H* 
Catulus joined by Marius : they meet the Teutons near Vercellse. § 12. 
Battle of Vercellae : annihilation of the Teutons. § 13. Triumph of Marius 
and Catulus. § 14. Second Slave War in Sicily : its origin : Salvius in 
the East. § 15. Athenio in the East. § 16. Salvius assumes the title ol 
King and the name of Tryphon : Athenio submits. § 17. L. Lucullus, his 
little success : M’Aquillius ends the war. § 18. Strict measures to 
prevent future risings. 


§ 1. JuGURTHA had been taken prisoner early in 106 B.c., htk 
Marius remained in Africa till the close of the next ypar. In the 
course of this year and a half happened the events which justi' 
fied the election of Marius to his second Consulship. 

It- has been noticed in the preceding chapter that Boman 
conquest oil the Khone had been checked by the irruption o 
ball>iKrians from the North, It was a few years before t he on 
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Cities Lad been de.stmyed by the Gauls : others now lieLuin to 
dwindle avvay : so early began that chain of cairses which has 
ended ni the present de,solation of the Cainpligna. In course of 
time their territory was nearly all incorjiorated with the Homan 
liibo.s, and Latin lamilies derived from these towns furnished 
ooiiie of the most illu.strious generals and statesmen of Rome 
ilie iHilvii the Cum, the Comneanii were of Latin origin- 

tl e'l'.’Itr'^V 1 known, derived their origin froi,; 

the httle VoJscian town of Arpiimm. 

Witl,\'l‘ ''etween Latiur.i and Campania, 

w tl, the chief cities of Northern Campania, were admitted into 
alliance with home much on the same terms that had before 
.subsisted between Homo and the communities of Latium. Caniia 
especially appears in later history on terms as eciiial as ever had 
lecii enjoyed by Tuscuhiin, or Tibur, or I’nrneste. 'the chief 
men, whom Livy calls the Knight.s,’were (as we have seen) pro- 
bably of banimte origin, and had taken part with Rome in the 
late J.atm war, while the mass of the Oscan population joined 
their countrymen agaimst the Latins. It is likely that these men 
were now restored as a Patrician Order in Capua, and that the 
priviloge,s of equal alliance referred to them alone. Probably 
also, 111 Ciima, Suessula, Formioc, and Fundi, where similar iiri- 
yileges wore granted, similar political revolutions took place. A 
fatnciate was formed and put in po.ssession of political iirivi- 
leges, while the mass of the people wore left in the fV.rmer con- 
dition of the Plcbeiams at Home. Thus tlie Patricians or govern- 
ing bmy 111 each city would lie anxious to maintain alliance with 
omo, becau.so on that depended the maintciiaiicc of their own 
yupreiiiacy. 
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break of the Jugurthan war that vast hordes from the North 
of Europe, impelled probably by want, appeared on the north- 
eastern frontier of Gaul. The chief names by which these bar- 
barians were known were those of Cirnbrians and Teutons. It 
cannot be ascertained who or what they were. Probably the 
Teutons were an association of German tribes under one common 
name. The Cirnbrians must have been of Celtic origin, though 
with much Teutonic admixture. Their numbers were large ; 
the fighting men are said to have numbered 300,000. The Cirn- 
brians led the way ; many smaller tribes followed or joined them, 
as the Arnbrons from Germany, the Tectosages from the south- 
west of Gaul, the Tigurines from the north and west of Switz- 
erland. 

§ 2. It was in the year 113 jj.c. that the Homans first came in 
contact with a host of Cirnbrians on the northern frontier of 
Istria, and suffered a great defeat. But the main body pressed 
westward and crossed the Hhine at the crisis when war was 
vieclared against Jugurtha (111 n.o.). At that time they con- 
tented themselves with ravaging Gaul. Two years later they 
appeared on the frontier of the Transalpine Province, and de- 
manded a gift of land. The Consul Silanus, colleague of Metellus, 
replied by giving them battle ; but he also was defeated. In 
107 B.c. the Tigurines pressed down the Rhone from their Swiss 
valleys, and were met by the Consul L. Cassius Longinus, col- 
league of Marius. The Helvetian Tribe shunned the conflict ; 
but Cassius pursued them, and as he was incautiously advancing, 
he fell into an ambuscade. Great part of his army was slain, 
himself among the number ; the rest were made to pass under 
the yoke. 

§ 3. While Marius was still detained in Africa after the cap- 
ture of Jugurtha, still worse tidings reached Home. The suc- 
cessive defeats just noticed had thoroughly alarmed the Senate, 
mid large levies had been made for the year 105 b.c. Q. Ser- 
vilius C.'V'pio, the Consul of that year, had heltl'^cohimand on the 
Hhone, and gained an evil reputation by the sack of Tolbsa (Tou- 
louse)^ the chief city of the Tectosages, which he had assailed 
Without provocation. So great was the j)lunder ho took, that 
Toulouse gold ” became a proverbial expression for ill-gotten 
pins. He was, however, high in the favour of the Senate, and 
10 was continued in command as Proconsul ; but the chief com- 
mand (in 104 B.c.) fell to the new Consul, Cn. Mallius, a man 
distinguished for bis >vant of capacity. When ho arrived 
m the Province, Cmpio scornfully refused to join him, till he 
possed the Hhone, and was threatened by the barbarians. On 
oaring of the danger of the Consul, Csepio also crossed the 



CITAITEK XXL ' 

KVKNTS l.EAIMN<. TO THE SE0ON|» SAMNITK WAit. (3;^)7— ll.C.) 

$ I. X('xt twulv(! yoiirs witliout, givat Wills : measures of precaution as^ainst 
Saniuites. ^2. llevolt oF (.'ales: Colony there. § .‘i. Alexander of Mo- 
lossus enj^nged by 'Isircntine.s to make war wi^^li T.iicatiians : Treaty of 
Koiiians with liiui. §4. C’olony sent, to Kregelke. 5. (lenerous treat- 
ment of Privernum : Thirtj'-oiie fribes. § 0. CNdony.to Terracina. § 7. 
Dispute witli Palfjepolis, which calls in a Samnite garrison. § 8. Publilius 
Philo besieges Pahepol is : first Prot;onsul: destruction of Pahejiolis. §9. 
from these causes of (piarrel, Seeoijtl .Samnite War breaks out. 

§ 1. The first war with the Saiunites, followed so closely Ijy 
the great Latin War, must have exhausted the resources of 
Home ; a time of peace and quiet was necesjjtry to i-estoro them. 
But it was impossible for two aggressive nations like the Romans 
and the Samnites to remain long in alliance. Almost every 
event which occurred in the next twelve years show’s that w’ar, 
though* staved off for the present, must be renewed in uo very 
long time. 

^f these events we will now take a short survey, noticing par- 
ticularly how well the Romans employed the interval to 
strengthen themselves on the Samnite frontier. 

K 2 
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river, but still eiuieavoiirecl to maintain a separate command. 
During these bickerings tlie armies of Mallius and Caipio were 
surprised and utterly destroyed : they lost no fewer than 80,000 
soldiers and 40,000 cam]vfollowers. This bloody defeat, the 
most serious that Rome had sustained since the day of Canine, 
took j)laco on the 0th of October, which was marked as a black 
day in the calendar. 

§ 4. After this great victory, the barbarians, instead of pouring 
at once into Italy, turned southwards, and — a great portion of 
them at least — passed over the Pyrenees into Spain. Thus Italy 
was relieved from immediate fear ; and Marius, now Consul for 
the second time, put forth all his energy in organising a fresh 
army. 4’he greater part of his troops must have been fur- 
nished by the lowest class of citizens, and the disorderly re- 
cruits murmured at the requirements of the Consul. His 
sternness repelled them, his arbitrary habits, offended, and those 
who submitted patiently were called “ the mules of Marius.’' 
Sylla, who, notwithstanding the jealousy of the General, had 
taken service under him as Legate, was of use in smoothing 
difficulties. The murmurs soon abated, and the nickname became 
a name of lionour. The confidence felt by the old soldiers in the 
General extended itself to the new levies. It was found that, if 
he was inflexibly seven?, he was no less inflexibly just, — the 
highest and the lowest received the same measure. His own 
ne])hew offered a brutal insult to a young soldier named Tre- 
bonius, who resented it by slaying his officer on the spot. 
Marius brought the youth to trial ; but when he heard his story 
proved by evidence, he not only directed an acquittal, but placed 
a crown upon the youth’s head as a reward for his Roman virtue. 

§ 5. For the next year Marius was elected Consul for the third 
time, and in the following year for the fourth time. His col- 
league was now Lutatius Catulus, one of the most distinguished 
members of the aristocracy, who had hitherto been an iinsuc- 
cessful candidate for the Consulship. In the three foregoing 
years he had been defeated by persons unworthy to be ])Ut m 
comparison with Catulus, whose character stood so high that d 
was usual to quote his mere word as sufficient authority for a 
fact : “ It must be so, for Q. Lutatius has said it.”* In personal 
integrity Marius was his equal, but in other respects they formed 
a marked contrast. Marius rough and stern, without education, 
scorning accomplishments, but the best general of the day; 
Catulus, poljshed in manner, well-informed and witty, the most 
finished orator of his time,t but untried in war. 

verum est; dixit enim Q. Lutatius.” — Cicero de Oratorey d* Id* 

t l^ratio -ejus pura sic ut Latine loqui pa?ne solus videretur.” — Il>id. iin o- 
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§ 2. It appears that the Sidiciiics, in the late settlement of 
Campania, had been left independent, as a sort of border country 
between the Roman and Saiiinite borders. This people, not 
satisfied with neutrality, drove the Auruncans of Caies into 
revolt against Rome, and a short war followed. (Ales was 
speedily reduced by Yalerius Corvus, Consul in ]J.o. ; and, 

to prevent all future trouble,' was occupied by a Colony of 2oC)0 
citizens (n.o. 3134). These settlers became as it were the I’atri- 
ciaus of the (Jolony, sharing the puldic domain amongst them ; 
while the old poiiulation was reduced to the position of Ple- 
beians ; and therefore it was for the inl-erest of the colonists 
always to remain faithful to Rome. Thus one outpost was 
planted in the newly-concpiered countiy, so placed as to defend 
it against the Samnites. 

§ 3. Three years after (B.C. 332) news came to Pome that 
Alexander, King of Molossus, had landed in Houthern Italy with 
an army. This Alexander was uncle of Alexander the Great, 
being brother of his mother Olympias, lie had been invited 
to cross the sea by the Tarentinos, whose ]jraetice it was to liire 
foreign armies commanded by leaders of note, in order to defend 
them against their barbarous neighbours, the Lueanians. Alc.x- 
aiuler defeated these people near Pfcstum ; and the Senate forth- 
with sent to form an alliance with him, thinking ho might be of 
service to thein in any future war with the Samnitos. This 
was dishonest ; for Romo was already in alliance with the Sam- 
nites, and the Samnites were at war with Alexander. Nor did it 
profit them ; for Alexander, who had come into Italy not so much 
to assist the Tarentines as to win a kingdom for himself, was 
slain not long after in a second battle at Pandosia. 

■ § 4. Another event brought the two nations still nearer a 
direct collision. It will be remembered that the Samnites had 
conquered the Volscian country in the Upper Liris ; that they 
had been left in possession of their conquests at the settlement 
which followed the Great Latin War. From this frontier they 
seem to have gone on to attack other Volscian towns now under 
the protection of Ronie ; for in the year 328 B.c. we find the 
Volsciaris of Fabrat^ia, near Fregella?, imploring the assistance 
of Rome. The appeal was listened to at once. The Senate 
warmed the Samnites to abstain from further inroads ; and not 
content with this, they proceeded to occupy Fregellse with a 
strong body of Colonists. This second Colony on the Samnitc 
frontier was destined to command the upper or inland road from 
Latiuiu into Campania. 

§ 5. Two years before (330 b.c.) one of the newly-conquered 
Volscian cities had revolted against Rome. This was Privemum, 
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§ 6. Soon after the election news arrived that the dreaded hour 
was really at hand : the Cinibrians had been repulsed by the 
Coltiberians, and had recrossed the Pyrenees. The Teutons, 
whoso name now first appears in the narrative, had by this 
time entered Gaul from the north-east, and the combined 
hordes were gathering on the frontier of the Gallic Province. 
Marius left Iiome in haste and crossed the Alps ; the remainder 
of the year he spent in fortifying a strong camp on the right 
bank of the Rhone, somewhere between Nismes and Arles. To 
secure ready access to the sea, ho em])loyed his men in cutting a 
canal from the rear of his camp to the coast, which long remained 
open, and was known as the Foss of Marius. 

It was soon found that the barbarian hordes had again sepa- 
rated. Tlie Teutons, with the Arnbrons, remained in Gaul to 
attack the Pomari Province and enter Italy by the Maritime 
Atps, while the Cimbriaiis passed up the Phone and made a long 
circuit so as to threaten Italy from the north. Marius remained 
in Gaul to arrest tlie Teutons ; Gatuhis, with a second Consular 
army, was ordered to the plains of Lombardy, there to await the 
Cinibrians. 

Marius was exposed to the fii’st assault. Early in the year 
102 n.c. the plain in front of his camp was covered by Teutons, 
who challenged him with hideous cries to come forth ; and his 
men indignantly asked whether their only task was to be that of 
digging and delving like slaves. But Alarius turned a deaf ear 
both to the provocations of the barbarians and the murmurs of 
his own troops. “We have to fight,” he said, “not for trophies 
but for existence ; we will not give battle till victory is secure.” 
This backwardness was in part due to a superstitious regard 
for divination. As Wallenstein consulted the stars through his 
astrologer, so the grim Roman carried about with him a Syrian 
woman named Martha, in whose predictions he placed unbounded 
confidence. 


§ 7. The Teutons, finding their challenges vain, attempted to 
storm the Roman camp, but were driven off with great loss. On 
this, they marched eastward past the lines. For six days the 
barbarians were defiling before the eyes of the Italian soldiery, 
scoffingly asking whether they could ?iot carry some message 
Home for them to their wives. As soon as their vast host had 
crossed the Rhone, Alarius followed them leisurely along the 
Aurelian road, till he came up with the Arnbrons near Aquae 
^extiau While the soldiers set to work to entrench the camp, 
the camp-followers went doTO with the beasts to seek water, 
‘ind found the Arnbrons \yere luxuriously bathing in the hot 
springs which gave naihe to the place. As soon as they saw 
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and tlie revolt was countenanced by Fundi, and perhaps other 
Auruncau towns ; for Vitruvius Vaccus, a wealthy citizen of 
Fundi, who had lately settled at Rome, appears as the leader of 
the Frivernatians. The revolt was soon crushed : hut the Pri- 
vernatiaiis, contrary to custom, were treated with indulgent 
favour by the Senate. Their deputies, being asked by the Con- 
sul, “ What* was duo to such conduct as theirs?” boldly re- 
plied by another question : — “ What is due to brave men who 
have fought for freedom ?” “ AYcll, but if we spare you,” re- 
joined the Consul, “ what are \ve to expect F” “Fcace,” was the 
reply, “ if you treat us well ; but if ill, a speedy return to war.” 
Tluyi the Senate voted that the people of Fi'ivernum should be 
admitted to be liomaii citizens ; and not long after, they were 
iiieludod in two new Oscan Tribes, which, being added to the 
Roman territory, made the Tribes thirty-one in all.* Probably 
this coiiduet was rather politic .than magnanimous. It was 
evidently well calculated * to make the Oscan nations satisfied 
with Roman sovereignty, and willing to take i:>art with Rome 
rather than with the Samnites. 

§ (k Sln)rUy after this the Senate placed a (Jolony of liOO 
Roman eitizous in the strong city of Anxiir, or Tevracina. ^I his 
Colony was of a difiereiit sort from tliose of Calcs and Fregellai 
(as shall hereafter be explained). It was intended to commaiKl 
the lower or coast road from Latium into Campania, as Fvegelke 
did the upper or inland. A Colony, planted in Antiuin at the 
close of the Latin war, had a similar effect. 

§ 7. In the year 327 B.c. began the dispute which was the 
immediate cause o{ the great Samnite War. Parthenop6 was 
an ancient Creek colony founded by the Chalcidians of Cuiiia 
on the northern part of the Bay of Naples. In after years an- 
other city sprung up a little to the south, whence the original 
Partlieuop6 was called Pakepolis or Old-town, while the New 'town 
took the name of Neai)olis. 'fhe latter preserves its name in 
the modern Naples ; the former has so utterly disappeared that 
its site is a matter of guess. These two cities (as has been 
stated) were considered to be free and independent, though \he 
main part of the country above had been seized by the Samnites. 
Now at the time just mentioned the Senate sent to Palajpolis to 
complain of piracies and other outrages committed upon Roman 
subjects in Campania. But the Greek city, being closely allied 
with her sister Neapolis 8.ud the great Oscan town of Nola 
(which had almost become (P^eek), seeing also that she might 
cq^int on the aid of the Samnites against Rome, and being 
secretly instigated by the Tareiitines, refused to give any satis- 

* “ Duai Romac additfc Tribus, Ufentina et Kalerina.” — Liv. ix. 20. 
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the Romans they seized their arms, shouting the name of their 
own tribe as a war-cry. There was in the Roman advanced 
guard a Ligurian Tribe bearing a similar name, who returned the 
cry, and rushed into the stream. Marius, unable to restrain 
them, drew out the remainder of his army, and the conflict 
became general. After a severe struggle the Arnbrons were 
driven back to their camp, where their women came out and fell 
upon fugitives and Romans alike with indiscriminate violence. 
Darkness stopped the battle, and the Romans drew back to their 
unfortified camp, where they passed the night under arms, listen- 
ing to the wild and uncouth wailings with which the Arnbrons 
lamented their dead. No attempt was made to renew the battle 
the next day, but Marius silently prepared for a decisive action 
on the morrow. 

§ 8. The Teutons had in the mean time returned to support 
their comrades ; and when the sun rose, the whole mass of xne 
barbarians stood upon the plain in front of the eminence where 
the Romans lay encamped. During the night Marius had sent 
3000 men, to form an ambiush in the rear of the enemy ; and 
having drawn out his legions on the sloping ground before |^is 
, camp, he there awaited the attack. The barbarians charged 
up the slope with furious cries. The Riinans awaited their 
assault steadily, till they were within spear’s throw ; and then, 
i having discharged their heavy javelins with terrible effect, they 
drew their swords and fell upon the Vjroken ranks of the enemy. 
/I’he barbarians were driven back across the plain, and at the 
moment when they were attempting to rally, Marcellus, issuing 
from the wood, fell upon their rear. A dreadful massacre fol- 
lowed. So numerous were the slain, that in after-years the 
people of Marseilles used the bones to make fences for their 
vineyards, and the whole plain was fertilised by putrescent 
bodies. The Teutonic ho.st was annihilated ; and, on the western 
side, Italy was saved by the battle of Aix. 

§ 9. Teubocchus, the gigantic Chieftain of the Teutons, accus- 
tomed (as tales ran) to ride four or six horses at once, was 
reserved to grace the Triumph. The broken arms and equipages 
were piled in a huge heap, and Marius himself, waving a chaplet 
and with his gown girded after the Cabine fashion, was advancing 
to fire it, when some horsemen wei*e seen galloping along the 
road from Italy. Ho paused : leaping from their horses, they 
saluted him as Consul for the fifth time. 


§ 10. During the whole year ThTCImbrians had not made their 
appearance, but towards the close of the season it was ascertained 
jjhat they had reached the Tyrol, and might be expected to de- 
' ^^^d into Italy next spring by the valley of the Athesis (Adige)* 
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faction for tlio alleged injuries. On this the Senate declared 
war, and ordered L. Pul>Iiliiis Philo, the plebeian Consul, to 
besiege #al{epolis ; and this city on her part received a garrison, 
consisting (it was said) of 2000 Nolans and 400(* Sainnites. 

§8. The (’onsul encamped between the two cities, the new 
and the old: bat the Romans w^ei;c at this time Jinskilfnl in 
sieges, and tlie year drew on without any great advance being 
made. Pnblilius Philo, however, was a deserved favourite of the 
peoj)lo, and in orddr to enable him to cojitinue the war, he 
received tlie title of Fro-consnl, with the command of tlie be- 
sieging army for the next ycjir— the first cxam]de of a practice 
which afterwards became common. Still all his elibrts might 
have been vain, had not two traitor Greeks, holding high offices 
in Palfe])t)lis, ofiered to betray the city. This offer was eagerlj' 
accepted, and tlio Komans were admitted into the old town at one 
gate, wdiile the Samnite garrison left it by the opposite side. 
From this time Tve licar no more of Pakepolis. The Neapolitans, 
foreseeing the ascendency of R.ome, entered into a treaty of peace 
with the Senate ; and Publilius returned home completely suc- 
cessful. He was the first Pro-cousul ; he was also the first general 
who was allowed to triumph before he had laid down his office. 

§ !). Wliile these affiiirs were going on, war broke out with the 
Sainnites. The Senate sent ambassadors to com[)lain of the 
conduct of these peo[)lc in encouraging tlie men of Privernuin to 
revolt, and in supporting the Greeks of Pakepolis against Romo. 
The Sainnites denied V)oth charges, and fiercely retorted upon 
home for daring to colonise Frcgclla), which they had taken and 
destroyed. “ What need of further trifling ?” said they ; “ war 
is the only way to settle oui*disputes, and the plain of (Airnpaiiia 
must be our battle-ground. Tbero let us meet, between Ca[)iia 
and Suessula, and decide which is to be mistress of Italy, Samnium 
or Rome.” But the Romans, coldly replying that it was their 
cu.SLtom to choose theii' own field of battle, contented themselves 
with declaring was ; and the colleague of Publilius was ordered 
to enter the Samnite frontiers. Thus in the year 326 J3.c. was 
wai^ again begun between Home and Samnium. This time it 
lasted, not two years, as before, but twenty- two. It wius a 
desolating warfare, which brought both nations to the last stage 
of exhaustion. But Home remained the conqueror. 
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Catulus, who remained in command for a second year as Pro- 
consul, concentrated his forces on that river. His camp, strongly 
fortified, was on the right or western bank ; a bridge was thrown 
across the stream, defended by a smaller camp or tete-du-“pont. 
The barbarians did not wait for the molting of the snows. 
Early in the next year (101 b.c.) they poured down the Pass of the 
Brenner, sliding exultingly down the frozen slopes upon their 
shields. Keejhng the left bank of the Adige, they made their 
way to the point where Catulus was stationed. The Roman 
soldiers, unaccustomed to the aspect of the barbarians, could 
not be prevented from deserting the camp in precipitate flight. 
Happily, the division which was stationed on the loft bank de- 
fended their post gallantly and prevented the Cimbrians from 
crossing the bridge in pursuit. 


§ 11. Marius had returned to Romo at the close of the previous 
campaign, where he was received as became the Conqueror of 
the leutons, but generously declined the honour of a ^briumph, 
1 11 he could share it with ( 'atulus. As soon as he heard of the 
descent of the Cimbrians, he set off for the Proconsurs camp, 
having previously ordered his lieutenants to bring his victorious 
army from Gaul into Italy. Catulus had succeeded in rallying 
his troops, and was posted on the south bank of the Po, probably 
near Placentia, d he army which Marius brought to his aid 
amounted to more than 30,000 men ; that of Catulus was reduced 
to little more than 20,000. The energy of Sylla had provided 
Well for supplies of provisions and forage, and Marius was obliged 
to own himself indebted to an officer who had unceasingly pro- 
voked his jealousy. 

^ Between the two Commanders the best feeling subsisted. The 
Cimln-ians had pushed westward in the hope of meeting their 
hiends the Teutons, of whose destruction they had not heard. 
Marius and Catulus, crossing the To above the Ticinus, offered 
cattle. The Cimbrians answered by sending envoys to demand 
that, when their brethren reached Italy, the Romans should give 
them lands. “Your brethren,” replied Marius, “have already 
as much land as they are like to need and he sent back some 
euton prisoners, who sufficiently explained the meaning of his 
Words. Boiorix, the Cimbrian Chief, nothing daunted, rode up 
^ the Roman lines, and challenged the Generals to fix the day 
place for a pitched battle. “ The Romans,” retorted Marius, 
^^e not wobt to consult the enemy on such points. However, 
We will humour you. Let the day be the third day hence ; the 
place the plain of Vercellm.” 

battle .was fought. Catulus commanded the 
re ; the troops of the Consul Marius, in two divisions, flanked 

^ 2 B 3 
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TIIK OTIEAT SAMNITE WAR, COMMONT-Y CAT.T<ED Tllli: ISKCOND. 

(320-:^)O4 iu\) 

Jf 1. IVt lakiMi in wiir by nations of Soutlicm Italy. § 2, bpaiiins; nico at 
Homo: M-. Valorius Corviis, M. I’apiiiu^Cursor, (J. Fabius, V. Docins llu* 
yoiiii^or, etc. § .'5. War diviiIo»l into throe periods. § 4. FriiST Pei?, T on 
(:32(i-;)22), in whirli liumnns gain the upper hand. § 5. Second Pi;[!F(H) 
(n.c. :-)2l-:il5) ; great Defeat of Homan Army at Furciiho Cniidina-. § h. 
Pontins ])a,s.ses lloman.s under yoke, and releases them on conditions of,j)oaco. 
§ 7. Peace repudiated by Senate. § 8. Uomarks ^ their conduct. § 0. 
t'ontinued success of Samiiites, till 315. § 10. Tinun Pi’.iiron (:!M-;.iU4) : 
• precautionary moasures ; Capna called to account : Pohinists sent to I're- 
gella*, Casinum, Intcraiiina, Suessa. § 11. War dechned hy Ftrnscaiis. 
§ 12. (ireat defeat of Sainiiites hy Pat>irius. § 15’. Of Ktriiscans hy hdmis. 
§ 14. Sainnites sue for IVace (304 ii.c.) § 15. Why Senate was ready to 
come to terms. — Thirty-three Tribes. 

§ 1. War being declared, t ho Senate hastened to detach from 
the cause of the Saninites such of the^Sabollian tribes as would 
listen to their diplomacy. They appear to have been successlul 
with sonic of the Lucanian and some of the Apulian communities. 
^^ 0 find indeed, that the Lucanians soon after took part 
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him on the right and left. The Cimbrian host advanced in one 
dense column, their front ranks being linked together by chains 
passed through their belts. This great phalanx was suppoited 
by 15,000 horsemen, armed like Germans, with helmets made of 
the heads of wild beasts, surmounted by tall plumes. The com- 
bat took place on the 30th day of July ; and the intense heat, to- 
gether with the dust, impaired the vigour of these northern men. 
The compact ranks of the enemy, broken by the tire of the terrible 
pila, and charged by the whole Roman line, were driven back to 
their camp in disorder, and there received by their own wives as 
; if they had been enemies. A scene of frightful carnage followed. 
The women alone, from the high waggons wliich formed the 
defence of the camp, continued to resist ; till, not choosing to 
become slaves, they strangled their chikh’en, and sought a volun- 
tary death either by the hands of friends or by nooses twdsted 
of their own hair. The annihilation of the Cimbrian host at 
Vercellre was as complete as that of the 3'eutons at Aqu;c Sextiai, 
§ 13. Both ]\Iarius and Catulus had done their duty in this 
bloody conflict. Plutarch, indeed, attributes the victory wholly 
to Catulus. But the accounts of Plutarch are borrowed from 
the annals of Sylla, a suspicious authority for estimating the 
merits of i\Iarius. At Rome, all the credit of the Cimbrian, 
as well as of the 3 eiitonic, victoi’y was given to IMarius. He \st=i ' 
H saluted, with Romulus and Camillus, as the third Founder of 
Rome. The people loudly ex[)ressed their wish that he shoiikl 
triumph alone. But Marius, respecting the feelings of the sol- 
diers, and not devoid of a rough generosity, declared that bis 
noble colleague must share the honour. The opinion of the day 
was ratified by posterity. Cicero speaks of the Triumph as due 
to Marius ;* and Juvenal in a well-known line sums up the tra- 
ditional faith of a later generation. t There can bo no douht 

that Marius well deserved all his honours. By these great vic- 
tories he rolled back the tide of Northern immigration for at least 
three centuries. The battles of Aix and Vercelhe may be ranked 
in the number of those which changed the course of the AVorlds 
History. 

§ 14. While the arms of the Republic were thus triumphant 
in averting external peril, the fertile Province of {Sicily was again 
a prey to the desolating horrors of a Slave War. 

* Uti'iiin tandem beatior C. Marius turn, quiim Cimbricjc vi<‘for'«i 
gloriam cum’collegA, Catulo communicavit, — pa;ne altero Ladio, 

— Tascul. Qiurnt, y. 19. The comparison of Catulus with hselius 
.^,ii;S||that of Marius with Scipio. 

t ‘VNobilis ornatur lauro Collega secundd*** — Sat. viii. 253. 
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with tlie Samnites : but their aid seems to have been of an 
uiiccrtam and unstable character. Tlio alliance formed with 
the Apiman tribes was more serviceable to liomc, 

Tarentum, which was now the chief of the Creek cities in the 
South of Italy, took . no direct part in the war, but regarded it 
with no common interest. Lately the Samnites and Lucixiiians 
ha»l been her chief enemies; but the conquests of Rome, and 
esi)ecia]ly the fall of Pakupolis, had excited the intei’cst and the 
fears of the Greek cities in the south, and their good wishes were 
on the side of i>anihium. Indeed, wo are expressly told that 
it was by the arts of the T’arentines that the Liicanians were 
detached from their alliance with Rome.* 

§ 2. Such was the state of the neigliboiiring nations when war 
brol» out. It will be useful hero to notice the men whom the 
Romans expected to lead them to victory. 

Of T. Manlius Torquatiis, the conqueror of the Latins, wo hear 
not. Either he was dead, or the horror caused by the ruthless 
execution of his son prevented his being again elected (’onsul. 
But Valerius Corvus, the* conqueror of the Samiiitcs in the 
Fii'st War, was still in the vigour of life. He had been first 
elected C'onsul in the year 346, at the early ago of twenty-three, 
now, therefore, he was little more than forty-foiu*. Four times 
had he been ('ohsul; and as Dictator, in the year after his Sam- 
iiite victory, he had quelled a dangerous insurrection without 
bloodshed. In the course of this war lie was once more Dic- 
tator and twice Gonsul. 

But the general in whom the Senate seem to have placed 
most confidence was M. P^irius Cursor. Four times wa.s he 
made Con.sul in this war, and once Dictator, and his services 
were usually called for in the greatest emergencies. He was a 
man of little education, of great bodily strength, and especially 
remarkable for his swiftness of foot (whence his name of Cursor) ; 
able to endure all extremes of hunger, cold, and fatigue ; and not 
without a rough ^rt of humour. Once, it is said, the troops 
asked for some remission of duty in reward for good service :• 
“Very weU,” said he, “you need not stroke your horses on the 
back when }'ou dismount.^’ Again, an offender was brought before 
him as he was walking up and down in front of his tent, and 
straightway he bade the lictor get ready his axe. The culprit, 
pale with fear; sto<gl%xpecting his death-blow, when Papirius 
.said Here, lidtor, cut away this root, or ’twill trip me up as I 
walk ; ” and then dismi-SSed the trembling wretch. A man of 
this kind 'was sure to be popular with the soldiers ; yet. often hb 
lost their good-will by his violent and overbearing conduct. 

* Liv. viii. 27, fin. 
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After the former war had been happily concluded by Piso and 
Rupilius, several indications of similar troubles appeared in 
Italy itself. At Capua, a spendthrift Knight armed 4000 slaves 
and assumed the diadem. Ihit by prompt measures the insur- 
rection was put down. 

^Jlie rising in Sicily might have been checked with no less ease. 
It originated thus. Marius had been commissioned by the Senate 
to I'aise troops in foreign countries to meet the difficulties of the 
Cimbrian war. He applied to the King of Bithynia, among 
other persons ; but the King answered that he had no soldiers, 
the Roman Tax-gatherers had made slaves of them all. The 
Senate, glad to have an opportunity of censuring the Equites, 
passed a Decree that all pei'sons unduly detained in slavery 
should be set free. In Sicily the number of such persons was so 
large that the Praetor suspended the execution of the Decree. 
Great disappointment folio W(;d. A body of slaves rose in insur- 
rection near Agrigontum, and beat off the Prfetor. Their num- 
bers swelled to 20,000, and they chose one Salvius, a soothsayer, 
to be tlieir king. Tliis man showed himself fit to command. 
He divided his followers into three bodies, regularly officered. 
He enforced strict discipline. To restrain his men from \yine 
and debauchery, he kept them in the field. He contrived to 
provide *^000 with liorses. When his men seemed sufficiently 
trained, ho laid siege to the city of Murgantia. But the slave- 
masters of Murgantia 'ofiered freedom to all slaves who would 
remain faithful, and Salvius saw himself compelled to retire. 
The promise, however, was not kej)t, and numbers of the 
deceived men flocked to the insurgent camp. 

§ lb. This success in the East of Sicily gave birth to a similar 
rising in the West, which was headed by a Gilician slave named 
Athenio, who pretended to read the future in the stars. He 
«oon tbimd himself at the head of 10,000 soldiers,, well found 
with arms and provisions. He gave out that the stars declared 
his sovereignty : he therefore forbade all robbery ; for, said he, 
‘‘ the property of our masters is now ours.” He now rashly laid 
siege to the impregnable fortress of Lilybmum ; but finding its 
^i^pturo impossible, he drew oft’, alleging that an impending 
dmigei** had been revealed to him. 

§ 16. IHeanwhile Salvius, who had assumed the name of Try- 
phon, fixed the seat of his sovereignty at the fortress of Trio- 
cala, which 'had fallen into his hands, and sent orders to Athenio 

repair in person to that place. Athenio obeyed the orders 
of King Tryphon, and appeared at Tnooala with ^000 men. The 
now occupied himself with adding to the strength of his 
liew capital. He chdse a Senate out of his followers. On public 
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Q. Eabiiis Maximus* was perhaps the most considejablo man 
of tho tinio. He wtis a patrician, but tli#wanu frioiul of the 
plebeian I*. Decius, the son of tliat Docius who devotc^d liiinself so 
nobly in the Latin W'ar. ^fabius more than once provcAhirnself 
the better genius of Rome, in the latter part {)f this wat- and 
afterwards. * 

Witli these three Eatricians must be remembered the names 
of tl. Marcias Rutilus and Q. Fubliliiis Philo, Plebeians, who have 
Mready been mentioned more than once. . 

To oppose these Roman chiefs, tile Samnites had no doubt 
bold and skilful leaders ; for during a great part of the war 
their arms were in the ascendant. But the only name we know 
is that of (1 Pontius ; and a fitter place will occur presently to 
speak of this great man. 

4} .‘1. The war itself may be conveniently <livi<lcd into three 
periods : tho first, from 32(> to 322, when the Samnites were so 
far reduced as to sue for peace ; the second from 321, when the 
Romans were defeated at tho Caudiue Forks, to 315, when the 
SamnitcB gained another victory at Lautukc, and Capua threat- 
cn(;d to revolt ; the third, from 314, when the Roman fortune 
again began to prevail, to 304, wlien tho war ended. 

§ 4. First Period (320 — 322). — Tho year after tho fall of Pa- 
hepolis, the Senate boldly ordered the Consul'D. Junius Brutus 
to inarch into the allied country of Ai>ulia, in order to attack the 
Samnites from that quarter, while the other Consul entered -Sain- 
nium from Campania. By this means they hoped to avci’t the 
war from their own territory, as they had done successfully in 
the Latin war. Brutus was refused a passage through tho Vesti- 
iiian ^jonntry, and spent the whol(^year in redueing these people 
to submission. The purjiose of this was, no doubt, to secure a 
passage into Apulia, 

Meantime, the other Consul being sick, L. Papirius Cursor was 
named Dictator to act in his place, and he chose ().Fal)ins as his 
Mast(‘r of Horse. Tho Dictator found tho Samnite army 
advanced to the edge of tho Lower Apennines, which overhang 
the Latian Plain, somewhere in the neighbourhood ofiSublaqucum 
(Subiaco), and there ho fixed his camp. Being recalled to Rome 
to rectify some mistake in the auguries, ho left tho army .in com- 
mand of Fabius, strictly charging him not to venture on an action. 
But in a day or two, as he was presiding in the Senate, a message 
reached him to say that liis Master of Iloyse had been so pro- 
voked by tho hourly insults of the enemy, #iat he ha<l attacked 
them and gained a signal victory. Papirius rushed out of the 

• * Also called Rullianus. From this nnme it should seem tliat he was 
adopted by a Fabius from the Gens Rullia. 
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occasions he wore the Toga Prsetexta of a Roman Magistrate, 
and was attended by the due number of Lictors. 

§ 17. The Romans seemed unable to make head against the 
insurgents, till, in 101 b.c., M’Aquillius, the colleague of, Marius 
in his fifth Consulship, took the command. Meanwhile, Try- 
phon had died, and Athenio had become chief of the insur- 
gents. Aquillius brought them to an engagement, in which 
he encountered the brave Athenio hand to hand. The Consul 
was severely wounded, but the slave leader was killed. Aquillius 
remained as Proconsul in Sicily for another year, in the course 
of which time ho crushed the last embers of the war. After 
the fall of Athenio, the insurgents dwindled away to a band of 
1000 desperate men commanded by one Satyrus, who at length 
surrendered to Aquillius, and were by him sent to Home to serve 
as gladiators. The story of their end is very touching. Being 
brought out into the arena to fight with wild beasts, they slew 
one another at the foot of the altars which stood there ; and 
Satyrus, being left alone, fell upon his own sword. 

It is manifest, from the humanity and discipline observed by 
these unhappy men in their power, that their chiefs must have 
been originally men of station and education, reduced to shivery 
by the horrid practice of ancient warfare. The story of their 
death presents a picture not flattering to Roman civilisation. 

§ 18. Strict measures were adopted in Sicily to prevent a 
recurrence of these perils. It was made a standing order, con- 
firmed by every successive ITcXtor, that no slave should have a 
weapon in his possession. Nor was the ordinance suffered to 
remain a dead letter. Soon after, the Pruitor L. Domitius received 
a fine wild boar as a present. He inquired who had killed it. Find- 
ing that it was a slave employed as a shepherd, he summoned the 
man to his presence. The poor fellow came with alacrity, ex- 
pecting a reward. The Pra3tor asked him with what he had killed 
the animal ; and finding that it was with a hunting-spear, he 
ordered the unfortunate wretch to be crucified. Such were the 
laws by which the masters of the world were obliged to maintain 
their power. 
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Sunatc-iiouso, and went sti'aiglit to the army, vowing that Ins 
rebellions oflicei* sluMld die the death of young Maiiliiis, the son 
of Tor([natn|^ Hut Fabins, b(3ing forewarned, called tlic soldiers 
together, and told them of his danger,- whereupon they bade 
him he of good cheer, for they would stand between him and 
the dictator’s wrath. The latter, as soon iis he arrived, ordered 
the lictors to seize Fabius, who took refuge among the veterans ; 
and after a long struggle, the Dictator was obliged to let matters 
stand over till the next day. Meantime, .Fabius lied to Rome, 
and a[)peaied before the Senate to tell bis story. But Papii'ius 
pursuing liiin, entered the Senate-house and ordered th(j lietors 
to arrest him. A scene of great violence folh)wed; and at 
hmgth the Dictator was obliged to yield to the wishes of both 
Senate and l^eople. But the jjardoii he granted was forced and 
ungracious, and on hiq return to the camp he found the arni}' 
ripe for mutiny and unwilling to light. Then even Ids stubborn 
will gave way : he found it necessary to curb his angry temper, 
and adopt gentler manners ; till .at length, having recovered the 
good-will of the soldiery, he again attacked the enemy, arid .again 
deviated them. 

So discouraged were the Saiuidtcs, that they sued for peace ; 
hut only a year’s truce was gi*auted, at the end of which hostili- 
ties were resumed with the same fortune as befoi’c. They were 
again defeated in a great battle on the* borders of their own 
coiiuiry : while Fabius, now (.:onsul, made an irruption into 
the northern ]>art of Apulia, which was still subject to the 
Samidtcs, aud took Liiceria, with other places. On these losses, 
the enemy prayed for peace more earne-stly than 'before ; but 
the Senate refused to treat i^nless liriitulus Papius, wlioin. they 
accounted the leader of the war-party, \vere first delivered 
up. This man nobly said that he would not stand in the way of 
his country’s wishe.s, and sought a voluntary death. Then the 
Saninites sent anibassadors to Rome, bearing the body of Papius, 
to repeat their fornier prayer. But this unworthy treatment of 
a man whose only fault seems to have been that he loved his 
country too* well, was of no avail. Tho conditions of peace 
offered by the Senate were so hard, that it was thought that a 
war ever so unsuccessful could bring about ^lo woi’sc results. It 
w.as determined to renew ho.stiIities. 

§ 5. Second Period (321--315 b.c.)— As during tho first five 
years of tho war tho Roman arms had jire vailed, so during the 
next seven the SauaHites were almost uniformly successful. This 
siiecess was mainly due to C. Pontius. Herennius, his father, 
was famed for wisdom, not without reason ; for he had drank .\jt 
tho fountains of Greek idiilosopliy, having been the friend of the 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

FROM THE SIXTH CONSULSHIP OF MARIUS TO THE DEATH OF 
M. LIVIUS DRUSUS. (lOO — 91 B.C.) 

§ 1. Scaurus and the ^Senate form a middle party. § 2. Practice of young 
orators to indict culprits of high rank : condemnation of Q. C^cpio. § 3. 
(’a'pio had offended the Equites. § 4. Eminent men in the moderate party : 
the two ScjEvolas: Crassus and Antonins, the Orators. § 5. Position 
of Marius : inaptitude for political arts. § 6. Election of IVlarius to a 
Sixth Consulship, Glaucia to the Pratorship, Satiirninus to the Tribunate. 

§ 7. Agrarian Law of Saturninus : oath required of Senators, § 8. 
Trick of Marius; banishment of Metellus. § 9. Extension of the Corn- 
law prevented by Cn. Ca^pio. § 10. Glaucia stands for the Consulship : 
murder of Memmius : Saturninus and his crew outlawed : their end. 

§ 11. Decline of Marius’ power. § 12. Return of Metellus. § 13. 
Visit of Marius to Mithridates. § l4. Praitorship of Sylla: Sylla sent 
to Cilicia. § 15. Partial verdicts of the Equestrian Juries ; cases of 
Aqiiillius and Rutilius. § IG. Drnsus undertakes to deprive the Equites of 
Judicial power, but insists on enfranchising Italians. § 17. Measures of 
Drusus. § 18. His judicial Reform ill received. § 19. Attack of Phi- 
lippas on the Enfranchisement Bill ; death of Crassus. § 20. Assassination 
.of Drusus. §21. Law of Varius : impeachment of Scaurus. 

§ 1. The power of the Nobility, shaken to its centre by the 
Gracchi, was for a time restored by force. But the election of 
Marius to the Consulate was a signal triumph of the popnilar 
party. Scaurus perceived that the reckless corruption of the 
Oligarchy must end in ruin, and he put himself at the head of 
the moderate party. The Senate was now in their hands. 

§ 2. An indirect check was placed up)ou pmblic immorality, by 
the increasing love for popular oratory, which followed the 
transference of judicial authority from the Senate to the Eques- 
trian Order. The latter were venal enough, but were yet more 
open to persuasion than the old Senatorial juries, and afforded a 
^eater scope to the powers of youthful orators. The example 
of Cato and the Gracchi showed how men might rise to emi- 
nence by peaceful arts ; and men even of noble family found a 
ready way to office by impeaching public officers. Q. Csepio | 
suffered in this way. This man, as we have seen, was gorged > 
with the' plunder of Toulouse, and by his quarrel with the 
Goiisul Mallius had at least contributed to the great defeat of 
195 B.C.* On the news of the defeat being received, the Tribes ' 
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Pythagorcau sage Archytas/ who had governed M’arcntnm willi 
wisdom and virtue for many years. Herennius had i)aid great 
attention to the education of Ids son, and the name of C. Pontius 
stood so high, tiiat he was elected captain-gcncral of tlie SarnuiU! 
League. 

Tlio v^ery first year of his command was uiarkcd by onh of tlu^ 
greatest disgraces which the Ponuin armies ever suffere<l. Tins 
was tlie famous affair of the Caudine Forks (Furculie Caudina^. 

ft appears that in this year (3-21 B.o.) both the ( onsuls, T. 
Veturius and Sp. Posthumius, had been onlered to march intti 
f Jampania, in or<ler to attack Samnium from that country. When 
they reacluMl (Ja])ua, tliey heard that Pontius with the whole 
Sauuute army was besieging Luceria. Thinking that, ninloss they 
hasttmed by the shortest way into Apulia, the whole country 
might fall away from the Romans, they marched straiglit north- 
\var*l into Samnium, taking the road which led hyCalatia through 
the mountains to PieneYontum, the chief town of the ( 'audini. 
Soon after the road enters the mountains, the s^alli’.y becomes 
vei’v narrow : it tlicii opens out into a small jdain, and then 
elos(is in again. t When the Roman armies, after traversing tin* 
plain, attempted to dehle through the [)ass at the far end of it, 
they found they ha<l been dectuved by false reports. Tlic enemy 
had imleed besieged Luceria ; bvit C. Pontius hin^seif, with the 
best of bis troops, had Ix'set the road, and was so strongly 
posted, that it ’ seemed im])<)ssibl(5 to force a jjassage, The 
I’onsuls then turned about, intemling to go l>aek into Campania 
and seek anoulier way into Aindia, hut they found that theeiioniy 
had in the meantime taken [)ossessi()ii of the }>ass l)y which they 
had entered, so tliat they were hemmed in both in IVont and 
rear. The hills on either side w’orc also guarded, so that rsca[i(‘ 
was im[)Ossible. Still the Homans made a desperate attem[it tf> 
force their way out of this trap, but at what point is unknown. 
Creat numbers fell; one-half of their otliccrs were killed (u’ 
wounded ; and not bill then dkl tRo Consuls offer to ti’i’at.]}! 

§ (I. Pontius was so elated by his great succ#is, that he knew not 
what would be the best use to make of his victory. In this state 
*of doubt lie sent for liis sage tVitber, and deinamle<l counsel. “ '1 wo 
courses are oj)en t(i you,” said Hereimius, “ either to put all to 

.* Cieero do Senoct., e. 12. 

t Tho place is uiicertaiin It was cortainly on the loa.l from <’apna to 
hencivoiitum, and must have bwii tither the Mretto d Arpnia, a naVinw dolilo 
hetweeu Avionzo and Arpaia, or the dopvosiscd vall^* hoyoiid .\rpaia, betwoen 
that, place and Montesavchin. 

t hivv mentions no battle; he did not sec that defeat was more glorious 
♦than surionder. lint tlie battle is exiircssly mentioned by Cicero (de Dllie. 
iii. :io, de Sonect. P2), and the great loss is specified iy Appian. 
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’passed a vote to deprive Csepio of his proconsular command, 
and to confiscate all his goods, — a proceeding unexampled in 
the later annals of the Republic. In the next year, the Tri- 
bunes introduced a law by which it was enacted that any one 
who had so been deprived of his command should lose his seat 
in the Senate. 

§ 3. The attainder of CoRpio was the greatest advantage which 
we know to have been gained by the popular party at this time. 
It was not solely on the merits of the case that he was so 
promptly judged. He had, in the year before, when he was 
Consul, carried a (Jenturiate Law — the Bervilian Law of Ccepio 
by which the judicial authority was restored to the Senate, and 
had thus provoked the wrath of the Etpiestrian Order. Ihis 
law, however, did not remain in force many months. It was 
repealed by the Bervilian Law of the Tribune C. Olaucia, in the 
same year that Caopio was condemned : and thus one Bervilian 
law for restoring judgment to the Senate was cancelled by 
another Bervilian law for giving it back to the Knights. 

§ 4. Of the moderate party, after Scaurus, none are more 
noticeable than Metcllus and Catulus. But the most distin- 
guished for purity of life were the Uwo Bcawolas, the Augur and 
the Pontifex Maximus. Q. Bcjevola,' the Augur, belonged to a 
former generation. He is chiefly known for his great le|jal 
knowledge, in which he was the worthy successor of his cousins, 
P. Bctevola and P. Crassus, the friends of Ti. (Gracchus.* He 
married La 3 lia, the daughter of Scipio’s friend. In a corrupt age 
he escaped all taint of corruption. 

The fame of Q. Bctevola, the Augur, was sustained by his 
cousin, Q. Bcaevola, the Chief Pontifl*. He was the son of that 
Scjevola who supported Ti. Gracchus, and was the third of his 
family who had borne the high office of Pontifex Maximus in 
succession. Like the Augur, he preferred the quiet profession 
of a jurist to the exciting conflicts of political life. But when- 
ever he appears in public, he adds honour to the name of Ins 
family. He ruled Asia with singular integrity ; and we shall 
have to notice in a future page the unjust condemnation of Ins 
Legate, P. Butilius Rufus, for endeavouring to prevent the ex- 
tortions of the tax-collectors. His memory was long preserved 
by the grateful Asiatics in festal games known by the name oi 
Mucia. The disinterested character of the Pontiff is shown y 
an anecdote preserved by Cicero. He had bought 'an 
,under its due value ; and though that value had been fixe 
the vendor, the conscientious purchaser insisted on paying a 

:* ,P. Scavola, Cons. 175 B.C., and Q. Sceevola, Cons. 174, were brothers. 
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the sword, and deprive your enemies of a brave army ; or to let 
them go untouehod, and make them your friends.” 1’liis advice 
has been highly praised, but without much reason. It sounds 
like the K^licy of a rude Sifmnite mountaineer, rather than of 
one who had heard the lessons of Grecian wisdom. 'I’he slaughter 
of a whble army is too cruel for a civilised man to think of. 
To dismiss them all without conditions would have been a 
romantic piece of generosity, which the Roman Senate would 
have ascribed eitlier to folly or to fear. Nor did Pontius listen 
to his father’s counsel. He proposed to let the army go free, 
on surrendering their arms and publicly acknowledging their 
defeat, if the chief officers would engage to procure a peace and 
catiso that all towns and lands which had been taken from the 
Samnites should be restored. This was agreed to ; the treaty was 
signed by the Consuls and all the superior officers. Six hundred 
kniglits were handed over to Pontius as hostages till the treaty was 
ratified by the Senate. And then the whole array, clad in their 
under garments only, having given up their armour and cloaks, was 
allowed to go through the Samnite linos, cacli man passing singly 
under the yoke. 'I'liey returned in this sorry guise to Capua, 
where tliey were supplied with arms and outer garments, that 
tlicy might not return to Rome like prisoners or slaves. But 
so ashamed wei*e they, that none would go into the city till 
nightfall, except the Consuls, who were obliged to enter ptiblicly, 
and by daylight. But they shared in the feelings of their men, 
and the whole Roman people were oppressed by shame and 
grief. All business was suspended ;* all ranks put on mourn- 
ing ; all festivals, public and private, were adjourned ; and the 
Comitia for election of Jiew magistrates were hold by an Interrex, 
tlie (’onsiils being deemed unworthy to preside. The persons 
chosen to be the new (Consuls were those held most likely to 
repair this great disaster, — L. Papiriiis Cursor the Patrician, and 
Q. Publilius Philo the Plebeian. 

$ 7. Pontius now demanded.th^ fulfilment of the treaty, and 
the matter was laif! before the Senate. The late Consuls, who 
had made the treaty, rose and declared that it ought not to be 
observed ; that they and all wlio had signed that shameful treaty 
ought to he given up to the enemy. Two Tribunes of the Plebs 
opposed this motion, but they were not heard. Consuls, Legion- 
ary I’ribunes, Quocstors, and all others who had signed, were given 
to the fecial or herald ; and he delivered them in chains to. the 
Samnites. As soon as this was done, Postumius, the late Consul, 
struck the Roman fecial with his knee, saying : “lam now a Sam- 
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larger price, — an act which the jurists of the day considered to 
be incompatible with wisdom.* 

Here also may be noticed the two great Advocates of the day, 
M. Antonins and L. Licinius Crassus, each known by the name 
of “ tli'e 'Omt? 3 r.” "At Home, in those days, a great Advocate 
could hardly avoid taking part in politics, for all celebrated 
causes were of a political nature. At Home, advocacy was not 
so much a profession as a duty of private or political friendship. 
Doth Crassus and Antoiiius generally appear as the defenders of 
Senators before the Equestrian Tribunal, and therefore seldom 
met as rivals at the bar. In youth, they both courted popular 
favour : but they soon became steady adherents of the Senatorial 
Order. Ci'assus married Mucia, daughter of Q. Scaevola the 
Augur, and was the close friend of Q. Scievola the Pontiff. One 
of his most famous speeches was dclivei’ed in favour of the 
Servilian law of C\e\)io for restoring judicial power to the 
Senators : iii the time of Cicero it was regarded as a classical 
composition : ‘‘it could not,’’ remarks the critic, “be improved 
except by Oassus himself.” The oratory of Crassus was often 
pointed with sarcasm, which made him enemies even in the 
Senate : that ef Antonins was more natural and pathetic. Cicero 
is unable to adjudge superiority to either. He introduces the 
two as the chief interlocutors in his celebrated Dialogues on 
the Orator, lie exhausts the Latin language in expressing his 
admiration of both. ' Crassus he held to be the greatest orator 
Home had ever seen except Antonins, and Antonins the gi'eatest 
except Crassus. The oratory of Antonins, from its pathetic 
character, was more fitted for a Jury ; that of Crassus for a 
deliberative Assembly. In their high finish and elaborate pre- 
paration the orations of Cicero himself may be taken as repre- 
sentations of the style of Cifissus rather than of Antonins. 

But these men, though they were upright, grave, and dignified, 
had not energy enough to reform the abuses revealed by the 
Gracchi ; and thus the stage was left open to profligate dema- 
gogues. The removal of external danger by the defeat of the 
barbarians, and the return of IVJariiis to Rome, gave the signal 
for a renewal of internal troubles. 

§ 5. Marius was now the great man of the day. All p^arties 
Were disposed to welcome him. lie had concihated the Senate 
by his bearing towards Catulus : his military glory dazzled the 
multitude : the saving of Italy won him the regards of all. The 
hlunt manners of the man gave no offence, nay, rather increased 
his popularity with the multitude. He had become rich j but to 
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nito subject, and thus do I insult the sacred office^• of Homo. The 
Romans can now make rightful war against the Sauinitos.” But 
Pontius cut short this paltry quibbling by declavi^ that ho 
would not receive the prisoners at all. “Rome,” saitWe, “made 
a treaty with me ; I will not excuse her performance of her duty 
because she gives up the i>ersons of a few officers. If she will 
not have the treaty, let her place her army as it was in the Pass 
of (kiudine Forks, and then I will see what may be done.” The 
Roman prisoners returned to Home ; the six hundred hostages 
were left to tlie mercy of the Samnites. 

§ 8. In this matter the Roman Senate has been much blamed 
for treachery and breach of faith. But, to justify «uch censure, 
wo must bo able to answer these questions : — Had the Consuls 
power to make a treaty binding on the whole peoide ? Or if they 
had not, did they send to Rome to obtain the sanction of the 
Senate and Poo[)le 1 If these questions aro answered, one or 
both of them, in the affirmative, then doubtless the Senate were 
most guilty. But if the Consuls had no such |)ower, and if the 
authorities at homo had not been consulted, then all that can be 
said is that C. Pontius ought not to have dismissed the army 
till the treaty had been duly ratified : for Rome was so near that 
an answer could soon have been brought back. M here is too 
much reason to think that, directly or indirectly, some aiitliority 
was given to the treaty. At all events the conduct of Postumius, 
in pretending to be a Samiiite when he insulted the Roman fecial, 
is, to our notions, Qontcinptiblc, if not too ludicrous even to be 
contemptible. 

§ 9. So the war was renewed, and Papirius Cursor, with his 
plebeian colleague, took the held. It is said that ljuccria sur- 
rendered to Papirius ; at all events, his presence in Apulia ]irc- 
vonted that peoide from deserting the Roman alliance, and he 
was re-clected Consul for the next year. 

The history of the rest of this period is obscui'e. Two years 
passed in another armistice, during which the Rcjinans created 
the two new Oscan Tribes above noticed.* But fortune continued 
to favour the Samnites. ^Phey advanced still further along the 
upper valley of the Liris ; Sora revolted to them, and they expelled 
the Roman colonists from Fregellaj ; so that the Romans lost the 
command of the upper road into Campania. Still the Senate 
persisted in their aggressive policy ; and in the eleventh year of 
the war, Papirius and Publilius, again colleagues in the Consul- 
ship, again led tlieir armies into Aimlia and Samiiiiun, leaving 
the lower Campanian road undefended. On this the Samnites 
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gain wealth he had used no means that were reprobated by the 
usages of Roman society ; his character for integi’ity stood high. 
Yet his own nature and long habits of command rendered him 
incapable of using the arts of the Forum. Ho is not the only 
great General that has quailed before the clamours of a popular 
Assembly : and it was not long before his popularity began to 
decline. 

§ 6. But he could not bear to descend into private life : all 
men were surprised, and moderate men were disgusted, when he 
appeared as candidate for a Sixth Consulship (101 b.c.). There 
was no excuse for any further violation of the law, and it appeared 
that his chance of election was doubtful. But agents were ready 
to assist him ; his money was at their disposal ; troops of dis- 
banded soldiery thronged the streets of Kome. Motellus came 
forward as a candidate, not so much hoping to defeat Marius, 
&s f6' neutralise his power by becoming his colleague. But even 
in this he was disappointed : L. Valerius Flaccus, a feeble noble- 
man, was preferred to the leader of the aristocracy. 

The person who was mainly instrumental in procuring this 
result was L. Apuleius Saturninus, a man of good family, but 
with the habits of a reckless debauchee. Finding himself 
slighted by the Senate, he resolved upon revenge. He possessed 
that kind of eloquence which stirs the populace. What he wanted 
in rank and character he sui)plied by attaching himself to Marius. 
He found a friend and associate in C. S ervilius Glaucia, the same 
who had already foiled the Senate by repealing the judicial law 
of C;.epio. This man’s character was as bad as that of Saturninus. 
Jlut his ready wit and reckless humour made him a popular 
favourite, and he was elected Praetor of the City at the same 
Comitia which made Marius Consul for the sixth time. Having 
secured the election of these two pien, Saturninus now stood 
forward as candidate for a second Tribunate. 

But a man of spirit, named Nonius, rose in the Assembly, and 
after boldly denouncing the infamous lives of both Glaucia and 
Saturninus, ottered himself as a candidate, and was elected 
Tribune to the exclusion of the demagogue. A man so reckless 
^ as Saturninus was not thus to be defeated. With a painty of his 
i adherents he set upon Nonius, and murdered him. Glaucia then 
'^called a partisan meeting early next morning, which he declared 
Ito be a regular Assembly of the Tribes ; and by their votes 
patuminus was elected Tribune. 

§ 7 . Saturninus at once commenced a career which is a sort of 
oaricature of the public acts of the Gracchi. He began by intro- 
( ducing an iniquitous Agrarian Law, by which it was proposed to 
divide apaong the soldiers of Marius the lands in Gaul recently 
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(Icscejidetl into Canipjinia; and Fabius, being appointed Dictator, 
had only just time to occupy tlic pass of Lautula;, wliich has 
been mci^tjoned as an inipoi*tant position on the lower road, 
between .SHxur and I<\m(li. Jlut Fabiiis, brave and skilful as he 
was, could not hold his post with an army so hastily drawn 
together, lie was defeated with great loss, Q. Aulius (\uTe- 
tanus, ^Master of the Horse, being in the number of tlie slain.*' 
The loss of Lautula? opened Latiuni to the Samnite army ; tin? 
Auruneans and othci* Oscaii tribes rose against I’omc, and 
Campania threatened to revolt. The condition of the ^ity 
seemed dcs[>erate. But old Home never shone so bright as 
when liei‘ light seemed (piite put out. “l\Ierses profundo, 
pulclirior evenit,” is no poetic fancy, but an historic truth. 
And so it was even now. Fabius appears to have savetl part of 
his army, and with it to have joined one of the ('onsiils, wlio 
had returned homo in hasto, when the news of tlie battle? of 
Laeitidoc reached him. They fell upon the Samnites, and defeated 
them coin]detcly. 

From this time the star of the Samnites begaii to wane. lA^r 
tlie remaining ten years of the war the Boman arms uniformly 
prevailed ; and with those begin our third and last period. 

§ ID. Thirt) Teuiod (314--:}()1 mo.). —The defeat of the 
Samnites just mentioned was so corupleh;, that they coidd not 
meet the Romans in the helil. The wretched Auruneans, who 
ha<l been tempted to revolt after t-lm battle of Laiituln’, were 
betrayed to their old masters, ainl (to use tlie words of Livy') 
were annihilated.* ^licnius was named Dictator to inquire into 
. Caiii}>aniaii disaffection ; and his i>resenco at Capua evirated so 
much tcM'i'or, that the twoCalavii, the leaders of the confederacy, 
W(;re delivered up to him, and a general amnesty was granted. 

The Senate then busied themselves with so fortifying the 
upi)er road, tliat they might never again lose it. Sora was a 
S(icorid time betrayed to them ; they re-established the Colony 
of Frogelke, and sent colonists to Casimim, Interanma. an<l 
Suessa, so that these jdaccs. Avitli Calcs, formed a line of for- 
tresses along the Samnite frontier. 1'hey also took the large 
town of Nola in Southern (yampania, and probably also Salernum, 
so that the Samnites were now almost, if not quite, cut off from 
the southern sea. Lastly, a large body of colonists was sent to 
tlie distant town of Luceria, to prevent its being again surprised 
by tlie enemy. Thus Avere the Samnites held in check on every 
.lide. 

§ y . The Avar would probably have come to a quick conclusion 
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occupied by the Cimbrians ; iniquitous, for these lands were the f 
property of the Provincials who had been dispossessed by the! 
barbarians. He also proposed to found Colonies in various pro^ 
vinces, and to employ the “ Toulouse gold” of Coopio as Ti. 
Gracchus had emjuoyed the gold of Attalus. 

For carrying this law Saturninus relied chiefly on the disbanded 
soldiery of Marius and a mob of Latins and Italians. To intimi- 
date the Senate it was provided that, in case the law received the 
assent of the Tribes, every Senator should, within five days, take 
an oath of obedience to its enactments, and that any recusant 
should lose his seat in the Senate and pay a fine of twenty talents 
to the Treasury. 

§ 8. On the day appointed for the vote, the opposite party en- 
deavoured to break up the Assembly by declaring that it was 
thundering. “ If you do not take heed,” said Saturninus, it 
will hail also.” Stung by his scornful demeanour, the opponents 
of the law girded up their gowns, and drove the adherents of 
Saturninus from the Forum. But the veteran' soldiers regained 
possession of the place, and the law ])assed. On the same day 
Mariqs, in the Senate-house, declared that to exact a compulsory 
oath fras an insult to the Order, and Metellus expressed his ^ 
resoj||tion to stand by the Consul in refusing the oath. But late ; 
on the afternoon of the fifth day, when the time for taking the 
oath was just expiring, Marius hastily convened the Senate, and | 
stated that there was reason to apprehend violence if the oath 
were not taken ; to appease the mob he proposed that all should 
submit to take it ; hereafter it might be declared null, as having , 
been taken under compulsion. All saw through this hypocritical 
artifice : but there was no time for debate ; and Marius himself, 
rising from his place, went forth to the front of the Temple of - 
Saturn, and there publicly took the oath. The rest of the Senators 1 
present followed his example, all except Metellus, who declared ! 
that he would submit to any penalty except dishonour. Next ' 
day, when the Senate met, Metellus appeared in his place ; and 
Saturninus ordered him to be removed. The other Tribunes 
interposed ; upon which Saturninus rushed forth and harangued 
bis partisans, telling them that while Metellus was at Borne they 
would never get their promised lands. He then brought forward 
a Bill to banish Metellus from the soil of Italy. Before the day 
appointed^ for the vote, the Roman citizens armed themselves 
with daggers, and would have used force against the partisans ! 
nf Saturninus ; but Metellus, with noble patriotism, said that not 1 
b>r him should blood bo shed, and forthwith quitted the city. 

§ 9. Saturninus next brought in a Bill designed to win the 
favour of the Roman Populace. It was a measure for reducing 
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had it not been that in the fifteenth year the forty years’ truce 
witli the Etruscans of the southern country eiuled, and this 
peo]de stirred up other cities of Northern Etruria to join witl 
them in war against Koine. In that year (). P’abius wau appointee 
Consul for the second time, to conduct the war agjiinst tin 
Etruscans, while C. Marcius Rutilus, his colleague, held tin. 
Sanmites in check. But the 1‘lebeiaii (hmsul was defeated by 
the Sanmites, and cut off from communication witli the city. 
The Senate, in great alarm, resolved tliat Papirius (hirsor sin mid 
berimed Dictator. But who was to name him P Alarcius could 
no^ and J^’abius, it was feared, would not. However, they sent 
to the latter in Etruria, trusting that love, of his country would 
overcome memory of his private wrongs. Fabius received the 
order to exalt his old enemy in silence, an<l turned abruptly from 
the messengers; but at dead of night ho rose,^ according to 
ancient custom, and named his deadly foe to the Dictatorship. 

§ 12. For the next year (309 n.cf!), it apju^ars from the Fasti 
that no (Consuls were elected. l*apiriiis, with dictatorial power, 
hal hfs legions into Samnium ; while Fabins continued as I’ro- 
coiisul ill Etruria. The Sainiiites had made great exertions ti> 
improve their success, and the splendid cipiipnient of their army 
is deseribt'd hy bivy. One ilivision wore stripi'd tunics witli 
gilded shields ; the other was clad in white, with sliields of silver. 
But all was of no avail ; the long-tried fortune of Pa])irins egain 
prevailed, and the Sanmites were once more utterly dofi'.ated. 
This was the last battle they fonglit in this war. 

§ 13. Meanwhile Fahiiis had been no loss successful in Etruria. 
He first made another attempt upon the Etruscan lines at 
Siitrium ; but fimling them too strong to be forced, -with the 
bold decision which marks the Roman leaders of this time lie 
determined to make an inroad into their connlry. Ho knew 
their ’weakness at home, caused by the tyranny whicli was 
exercised by tlie Liicumones over their serfs. Still his enter- 
inise was a bold one. To reach the Vulsinian territory luj inn.'-^t 
traverse the Ciminian. hills.* Since Bower Etruria had been con- 
ipiered, these hills had been left as a frontier, not to be oceu])i(‘il 
by either party. 'I'liey were {piite overgrown with wood, and no 
Roman foot (it is said) hiwl traversed them f<u* many years. 
Fabius proposed to make lii.s way throngli this barrier, and 
descend at once upon Yulsinii, justly calculating that tlic alarm 
caused by his appearance would draw off the invading army. 
Ho sent forward bis brotlitr Marcus, wbf> bad been brought u]) 
at Caoro and spoke Etruscan like a nati^'e, to e>aiiiuie the 
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sthe price of grain from ases the modius (the price fixed by 
C. Gracchus) to 5 - 6 ths of an as.* The Senate were now roused 
to action. The Qua 3 stor of the City, Cn. Ca3pio, made a report 
That the Treasury could not bear the drain which must follow ; 
j and the Senate ordered Saturninus to proceed no further. Ho 
. persisted ; his colleagues iuterposed their veto ; but Saturninus 
i scornfully ordered the ballot-boxes to be brought forward, on 
jwhich Cnei 3 io, supported by a strong body of men, broke down 
the gangways and overthrew the ballot-boxes. The violence of 
Saturninus could not be arrested but by violence. 

\ § 10 . The Tribunician Elections for the next year came on 

'before the Consular. Saturninus pi-ocured his own reelection ; 
and, as Marius did not seek a seventh Consulship, the Tribune 
■used all his power to procure the election of his friend Glaucia to 
this office, but Antonins the Orator and C. Memmius were hfild 
sure of their election ; and, to 2)revent this result, SaturniAis 
' sent a band of ruffians who 2>ositively beat IMemmius to death in 
/ the Campus Martins. I’his brutal act broke U2) the Assembly. 
The Peo2)le of the (Jity were wrought iq) to frenzy, and met 
next day, vowing that tliey would have the life of Saturniiius. 

; The Tribune, su2)2)orted by Glaucia and by Saufeius, one 6 f |tlie 
City Qu.'estors, assumed an attitude of resistance. Tlie ^nate 
met, and Marius ofiered himself as mediator. But the Senate 
issued a decree which charged the Consuls with dictatorial 
power. Meanwhile the insurgents had seized the Ca2ntol. All 
the chiefs of the Senate a2)2)eared in arms to support Marins, 
who became the unwilling leader of his 2'>olitical adversaries. It 
might have been not easy to re<luce the insurgents under such a 
/commander; but some persons cut the 2^i2^GS which su2^2^1ied the 
j (Quarter with water, and as it thus became impossible for ^he 
, insurgents to hold out, they surrendered in reliance 112^011 the 
I good offices of Marius. The citizens would have slain them on 
I the spot ; but Marius insisted on a regular trial, and shut them 
up in the Senate-house. The Peo2Jle, however, would not he 
balked of vengeance. Numbers of them climbed to the top of 
; the buildmg, tore off the tiles, and killed all the i^risoners. Thus 
J were slain a Prmtor, a (Jusostor, and a Tribune, all wearing the 
I ensigns of office. 

§ 11 . The proceedings against Saturninus were the same as 
those adopted against the Gracchi. But this deUiagogue hah 
himself set the exam2)le of using force, and his death was due 
to a burst of,^02)ular feeling. Marius had lost all influence by 

* The 2^artifc»[ar change of piice was caused probably by a jingle of words. 
By -Apuleian haw corn was to be sold semisse et trientc (J + J = s) 
i^enis ft triente as ruled by the Sempronian Law. 
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country beyond the forest ; and sent word to the Senate of his 
intention, that they might provide means to defend the city, in 
3ase the Etruscans ventured to attack it in his absence. The 
Senate was* alarmed by his boldness, and sent oft' ambassadors, 
attended by two 'J'ribiines, with positive orders to stop his 
march. But Fabius was already in Etruria. He ravaged the 
30untry far and wide ; and the enemy broke up from fciutrium 
:o defend their own homes. lie encountered them near Perusia, 
ind, aftei’ a blood)- battle, defeated them utterly. The result 
was tliat the cities whom the Vulsinians had drawn into^he 
war, made a jjcaoe for thirty yeai’s. ,The Vulsinians, ho wWer, 
continued in-arms. 

§ 14. The Samnites were now (piite worn out. The war had 
lasted more than twenty )'ears. The Homans every year invaded 
their country; and at length, uimn the fall of IJovianiim, the 
chief town of the Pentrians, they sued for jieace. It was 
granted, but on hard terms. ' They lost all their territory on the 
sea-coast ; they gave up 'all foreign alliances and conquests, and 
acknowledged the supremacy of Rome. 

§ 1/5. 'I'ho Senate were more ready to come to terms, because 
some of her other neighboiii# threatened to bo troublesome. 
Even the Hornicans, the old and faithful allies of Rome, had risen 
against her just before the close of the w\ar ; but thcjy were 
reduced jli a single campaign, and their towns treated as those of 
the Latins had been before. Anagnia, their chief city, became 
a Roman municipal town. Part of the Volscian lands also 
were occupied by the colonies of Interamna and Casimirn (as 
above noted), and more recently by Sora. At the close of the 
war, the •remnant of the /Ecpiians also ventured to provoke the 
wrath of Rome. They also were soon subdued, and two Colonies 
were planted among their mountains— at Alba on the Fucine 
Lake, and at Carseoli ; and by tho next Censors the iEquian 
territory on the Anio was formed into two new Tribes, so that 
now the number amounted to Thirty-three.* This near approach 
of Roman settlers alarmed the Sabellian Tribes on the high Apen- 
nines, and tho Marsians declared war. They also were defeated ; 
upon which tho Senate at once oft'ered to enter into a league 
with them on equal terms: and the Marsians long remained 
the faithful ally of Rome. The Marrucinians, Pelignians, Fren- 
tanians, and Vestinians, also joined the Roman league. . 

* In tho censorship of P. ?emproniiisSophus, P. Sulpicius, 299 B.c. “ Tri- 
bupquo additaj uUic, Anienis et Terentina.” — Liv, x. 9. 
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associating himself with such men. The Senate and People of f 
Rome, who were now allied through fear of the Italians, hated him I 
because he had attempted to save Satiirnimis. He proved as ! 
feeble a politician as he was a bold and skilful commander. 

§ 12. All orders now desired the recal of Metellus, who had 
retired to Rhodes. On the death of Saturninus, it was proposed 
at once to rescind the law by which he was banished ; but one 
of the Tribunes put a veto on the measure. In vain, the friends 
and kinsmen of the banished Senator sought to bend this man 
fi’om his purpose ; in vain young Q. Metellus interceded for his 
father so earnestly that he was known ever after by the name of 
Pius. But at the beginning of the next year (09 B.c.), the law I 
for removing the ban from Metellus now passed by acclamation. 
His return was a real triumph. The whole City, Nobles and ; 
I’eople, met him outside the walls. So many were the greetings 
which he had to receive and give that it was evening before he 
entered the gates. He had been absent about a year. 

§ 13. That was a bitter day for the ])roud spirit of Marius. He 
left Rome abruptly, and took ship for Asia. The ambassadors 
of Mithridates had been insulted by Saturninus ; but the King 
dissembled all anger, and received the great General with every 
mark of honour. Marius answered the Oriental compliments of 
Mithridates wdth rude tlireats. “King,” said he, “ you will have 
to compicr Rome or to submit.” Plutarch avers that his purpose 
was to drive ^lithridates to war, in the hope that he might 
recover in arms that consequence which he had lost in peace. 

§ 14. The popular taste for shows was daily increasing with the 
increasing wealth of the great families who su])plied /Ediles to 
the fState. Sylla had relapsed into easy self-indulgence after his 
Cimbrian campaigns. But he now appeared as candidate for 
the Prmtorship. He had not, however, served as /Edilo ; and 
the people expected a magnificent show of beasts from the friend 
of Bocchus. Sylla therefore lost his election. But in 94 b.c. he \ 
spent large sums in bribery, and promised to exhibit as Prsotor 
all that had been expected from him as ^.dile. Accordingly in j 
the next year the wondering people saw one hundred lions, the | 
gift of the Moorish King, let loose in the Circus. 

After his Pra^torship, Sylla was sent by the Senate into Cilicia 
witir a commission td'Wcatch Mithridates,, who had already begun 
military ^j^parations oh a large scale. Wherever Marius went, 
it seemed as if he were destined to meet Sylla in rivalry. 

§ 15. Of all the meg^lires of Gracchus none had left a deeper 
than that wh|cli transferred the judicial power from the 
Senators to the Equestrian Order Q. Cmpio’s attempt to re- 
verse this measure had succeeded only for a moment : disap- 
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§ 1. ilollowness of the late Peace. § 2, Rome engaged in war with Etrus- 
cans, [/inbrians, and (Jauls. § 3, Samnites clioosc this crisis for declaring 
war, § 4, Samniuin desolated by Fabiiis and Decius, § 5. Oroat con* 
fodcracy organised by Gellius Egnatius, the iSamnite. § G. Fahins and 
Decius again elected Consuls: great efforts for Campaign. §7. Decisive 
battle of Sentinuni : self-sacrifice of second Decius. § 8. Victory in 
Samniuni by Papiiius and Carvilius, § 9. C. Pontius again appears, and 
is Uiken prisoner by Fabiiis. § 10, Great Colony planted at Veniisia. § 11. 
Submission of Samnites. § 12. Shameful death of C. Pontius. 

§ 1. 'Fhe peace which concluded the Second Samnite ’War was 
made in 304 B.C., and in less than six years from that time the 
Third Samnite War began. This i>eace indeed was no peace (in 
our sense of the word), but a mere armistice on the part of the 
Samnites, who no doubt were resolved to break it as soon as 
they felt themselves strong enough to rejicw hostilities. 

Their great want in the late war had been allies. They had 
fought single-handed against Homo, who was supported by Latins, 
Campanians, and Apulians, Tho greater part of the Sahellian 
tribes had stood aloof in cold neutrality, or had rendered a very 
doubtful succour. But an opportunity now offered which 
seemed to present occasion for forming a great confederation of 
Central Italy against Rome. 
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pointment aggravated the soreness of the Senate. But though 
popular feeling was in favour of the Equestrian rather than the 
Senatorial juries, yet the Knights, as has before been noted, had 
their own motives for corrupt judgment. As Farmers of the 
Revenue, they were subject to the power of provincial magis- 
trates ; and, accordingly as a provincial magistrate favoured 
or hindered their exactions, it was probable that he would bo 
treated with leniency or severity at their tribunal. 

Two celebrated causes had lately occurred which proved this 
point to demonstration. 

M’ Aquillius had quelled the Second Slave-war in Sicily. Ilis 
father had been noted for rapacity in Asia : the son followed 
too faithfully the example of his sire. His advocate, Antonins, 
pleaded his good services as a set-off against the corrupt practices 
by which ho had amassed a large fortune. The orator concluded 
a pathetic appeal to the feelings of the jury by tearing open the 
tunic of the old soldier and displaying the scars which seamed 
his breast. The effect was such that the whole audience sobbed 
aloud, and iron tears were seen to roll down the cheel^ of 
Marius. Aquillius was acquitted. ^ 

P. Rutilius Rufus had displayed no small military talent as 
Legate to Metellus in the Jugurthan War. After his Consulship 
he had accompanied his friend Q. Scoevola the Pontiff as legato 
to Asia. The severe spirit of justice which regulated his whole 
conduct could not tolerate the rapacity displayed by the I^ues- 
trial! Farmers of the Revenue, and he exerted himself to protect 
the helpless Provincials from their exactions. On his return, a 
person of indifferent character was induced to indict him before 
the Equestrian Court for impeding public officers in the execution 
of their duty. Rutilius had, like Scipio, been a disciple of the 
great Stoic teacher Pansotius, and he practised the rigid philo- 
sophy which he professed. He would not accept the services 
either of Crassus or Antonins, and prevented even Scawola, who 
attended him into Court, from using the arts of advocacy. But 
probably no advocacy would have availed. The complainants 
and the jury belonged to the same body ; and the Knights proved 
that they were not more fit than the Senators to be judges in 
their own case.* 

§ 16 . The iniquity of this sentence was so glaring that it gave 
an opportunity for wresting the privilege of judgment from the 
Knights. Scaurus cast his eye about for a fitting agent, and it 
fell on a young man named M. Livius Drusus, son of that Drusns 

♦ Cicero, a great patron of the Equestrian Order, declares that, “ P- 
Rutilio daihnato, nemo tarn innocens videbatur, ut non timeret judicia. 

Pro Scauro^t p compare In Pison, 39, 
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§ 2. After tbe eoncluHion of the peace befortwiamecl, Hoiue 
again appears in hostility witli many of the Etruscan cities, 
notwithstanding the tliirty years’ truce which all except VuLsiiiii 
had lately made.* At Arretium (Arezzo) we lind the noble 
house of the (Jilnii, from whom C. Cilnius Miucenas, the mini.ster 
of Augustus, claimed de.sc(Uit, inviting the liomans to restore 
them to the city from which they had been banished, i’erusia 
also and other cities appear in anna. Even beyond h^tniria, 
in Umbria, we find the Romans at war with the people of 
Ne(iuiiium, a city strongly situated on the Nar (Nera). x\fter 
an obstinajif siege they took the place, and plaiated a (V)lony 
there, under the name of Narnia (Xarni), to command the ]ioi])t 
at which the frontiers of Etruria, Umbria, and the Sabines meet. 
The Umbrians were so alarme<l by this aggressive movenumt, 
that tliey called in to aid them a people who had hitherto been 
regarded witli horror by ail Italian nations. 

A tribe of the Senonian Gauls, the same wlio had burnt I’ome, 
had made a permanent settlement on tlie Umbrian coast-land, 
between the Utis and the .Esis. The Umbrians, oncis a large 
and powerful nation, had be® gradually eoiiPiied to tlie moun- 
tain laud on the loft bank of the Tiber ; and these Gauls had 
been the last enemy who had encroached n])on their lands till 
tluj late settlement of the Romans at Narnia. Wo may infer 
the alarm felt liy the Umbrians from the fact of their socking 
such assistance. 

§ 3. In the 3'car 2J)8 n.c. the Consuls were preparing to resist an 
attack from the Umbrians anil Gauls ; and this was the. favour- 
able moment chosen by the Samnites for renewing the ^Yar. 

Their first stc[) was to overpower the Roman party in liUcania 
and Apulia,- the colony of Luceria alone liekl out. Then they 
attempted to draw over the Marsians to their league ; but this 
peojile turned a deaf ear to the voice of the tempter. The 
Sabines, however, of the upper country gave a favourable answcT-, 

With this formidable’ confederacy on the one hand, and the 
fear of the Etrurians, Umbrians, and Sononian Gauls on the 
other, the jjosition of Rome appeared critical. But for some 
reason the fickle Gauls failed in their engagement, the Umbriaius 
did not move, and Romo was left to deal with the Saiunite 
league on the south, and the Etruscan cities on the north. But 
no doubt the iuter])osition of the Frentanians and of the Marsians, 
with theii* as-soci^ted cantons, between theSamnitQ.s and NoHhem 
Italy, must, havii greatly strengthened the hands of Rome in the 
ensuing i\'ar. 


Olijipt. xxii. 12. 
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who had served as the tool of the Senate in outbidding C. 
Gracchus. His family was good, his wealth great, his life spot- 
less, his mind cultivated, his eloquence remarkable, his temper 
ftjarless, and his will inflexible. The frank simplicity of his nature 
is well shown by a well-known anecdote. He was building a 
new house on the Palatine (the same which afterwards belonged 
to Cicero), and the architect promised so to construct it that no 
one should be able to overlook him. “Rather,” said Drusus, “so 
arrange it that all my life may bo open to all eyes.” Scaurus soon 
found that he had chosen one who would not stoop to be the 
tool of a party. Several of the Italian towns sent deputies to 
pray Hrusus to undertake their cause, and he eagerly agreed. 
Scaurus and the Senatorial leaders, to secure him for their OAvn 
service, were obliged to supp)ort his foreign policy. I 

§ 17. Drusus began his Tribunate like C. Gracchus and Sa- 
turninus. He resorted to the old expedient of an Agrarian Law, | 
by whi(^h Colonies were to be largely planted on the Public Lands . 
of Italy and Sicily, and he proposed an extension of the Law for 1 
selling corn cheap. 

§ 18. He next undertook to fulfil the contract he had made 
with Scaurus. He did not, however, purpose simply to restore 
judicial p)ower to the Senate ; but devised a compromise, by 
which this power might be shared between its old and its new 
possessors. The number of the Senate was to be doubled by the 
additit)!! of 300 members, to be chosen from among the Knights ; 
and from these 600 Senators the Judges were to bo chosen. But 
this plan failed to satisfy either party. The Knights, as a body, , 
had no wish to transfer the privilege they now possessed to 300 i 
of their Order, and the Oligarchy were loud against Scaurus for 
bell ‘aying his Order. 

§ 19. The Oligarchy was even more irritated by the proposal 
to enfranchise the Italians. They won over the Consul Philippus, 
a cross-grained man of ready speech, w^ho appeared in the 
Forum to oppose the Law. But Drusus ordered the Consul to be 
removed, and the order was executed with so little regard that 
blood burst from his mouth. On this Philippus declared in 
open Forum, that “ with such a Senate as they now had it was 
impossible to carry on the Government.” Next day, the Tribune 
rose in the House to complain of the attack made by the Consul 
on the Senstlorial Order. He was seconded by Crassus in a speech 
f^o eloquent that he was thought to have surpassed himself. 
Fhilippus replied in a furious invective, and declared that he would 
exact pledges for good conduct froiii the Orator. This called up 
Crassiis again, and he attacked the Consul in a strain of indig- 
nation unusual to him. “ Do ypu expect,” he exclaimed, “ to 
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§ 4. Tho ])atviclan (.’onsul of the year 208 n.c., li. Cornelius 
Scipio Bad)atus, tljc first of a great name,* invaUed Etruria, ^vhile 
his colleague, Cn. Eulviiis, entered the country of tho I’entriau 
Samnites. Fulvius gained not that advantage which the lloiuan 
people ex])ected over an enemy whom they considered as already 
conquered. Accordingly, the general wish was to elect Q. J'^ibius 
^[axiTnus, the hero of the late war, Consul for the next year. 
Fahius was now an elderly man, and this would he his fourth 
Consvilship. He was fain to decline the task, hut at length gave 
way on condition that his pleheian colleague should he P. Dccius 
Mils, son of him who devoted himself in the grea^ Latin war ; 
aiidjie also had heen Consul twice before. They had been col- 
leagues in tho (Consulship four years licfore (301 n.o.), and had 
cordially united in measures calculated to preserve harmony in 
the state, as we shall show in the next chapter. They continued 
linn friends tiH the death of Dccius, and present a most honour- 
al)l() specimen of a Patrician and Plebeian cornl)ini*d for the 
common good. 

Etruria was neglected. Both (Mnsuls invaded Samnium : 
Fahius the Pentrian, Decius the Ij^udino valleys. They overran 
every part, burning and destroying. It is said that in this 
summer’s campaign, Decius encamped in forty-five different 
places, Fahius in eighty-six. The campaign served to detach the 
Lucanians and Apulians from alliance with the Samnites. 

§ 5. It appeared as if this brave peo]ile were again at tho feet 
of Home ; and L. Volumnius, the pleheian Consul of tho ivpxt 
year (21j(j n.c.), whilst his colleague A]>p. (’laudius was sent into 
Etruria, entered Sainnium as if to take possession But the 
Samnites rose from under their calamities with an elasticity as 
great as Ttoino herself disiilayod. Probably in the terrible assault 
of the last year great part of their flocks and herds, their chief 
wealth, had bcoq secured in mountain fastnesses, and therefore 
they suffered not so much as an agricultural people might have 
done. But the chief merit of their renewed vigour must be at- 
tributed to a brave chief, named (Tellius Egnatiiis, who sliincs 
forth for a moment, like Pontius in tho former war, tlirough the 
uncertain mist of Sanmito history.’as it is transmitted to ns by 
Homan annalists. The plan for an Italian confederation, which 
had been faintly attempted at the beginning of tho war, this 
mail attempted to realise by a step as bold as ever was taken in 
a desperate emergency. 

* This was the Scii»io whose sareophagiis (figurod at the head of thiH 
(Jhapter) is so familiar to ail eyes. The iiiscnptiori on it rc'cords that hr 
“ conquered tiie Lucanians, &c., and led away hostages.” Wlien this was 
done is trot recorded in Livy. 
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frighten mo by pledges? You must first cut out this tongue ; 
and even then love of liberty will find means to testify against 
depraved licence.” The great Orator sat down amid general 
applause ; but his exertions brought on an attack of pleurisy, and 
in a week that eloquent tongue was mute for ever. 

§ 20. What might have been the result is impossible to guess ; 
for all further proceedings were cut short by the assassina- 
tion of the Tribune. Drusiis knew that his life was in danger. 
For some time he had avoided public places, mid received those 
who came to transact business with him in a covered walk behind 
his house. One evening, as he was dismissing his visitors, lie 
cried out that he was stabbed, and fell to the ground. A leather- 
cutter s knife was lound planted in his loins. Tie expired soon 
after, mournfully saying that it would be long before the Republic 
would have a servant so disinterested as himself. 

§ 21. The excitement produced by tliis last disappointment of 
their hopes was great throughout the towns of Italy. It was 
greater still when a Tribune named Varies, a native of Sucro in 
bpaiii, who had become a Roman citizen, introduced a Law by 
whicli it was declared that all who favoured Italian claims had 
been guilty of high treason against the Pe<)ple of home. LTiider 
this Law Scaurus and the leading Senators were at once im- 
peached. Some sought safety in exile. Antonins stood his trial, 
defended himself in a speech of passionate velK-mcnce, and was 
acquitted, lliere was no evidence against Scaurus but the 
word of the accuser; and the wary statesman contented himself 
with saying in defence : ‘‘ Q. Varies, the Spaniard, says that M. 
Scaurus, the Chief of the Senate, has endeavoured to excite the 
Allies to rebellion. Choose ye, Quirites, which ye will believe.” 
He was acquitted, and this is tlie last we hear of a man who 
for thirty years or more had been the virtual Chief of Rome. 
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With a chosen body of Sauinites lie made a rapid march into 
the valley of the Tiber, between LTinbria and Etruria, hoping that 
his 2)rescnco might rouse to action the slumbering cJiergies of 
those countries, leaving, however, a sufficient force to kcci) 
Volumuiiis eniidoyed in Hamnium. A[> 2 ). Claudius, a remarkable 
man, of whose acts in 2 >oace we shall have to si)eak in the next 
chapter, was more skilled in the contests of the Senate than of 
the field, and he was alarmed to hear that Cellius was likely to 
rouse both Umbrians and Gauls to join the Etruscans, lie shut 
himself up in an entrenched cam}), and sent oi dei's to his colleague 
to join liim. But no attack was made that year. 

§ fi. In this state of alarm the i)eople were coiiveneil to elect 
Consuls for the ensuing year (295 n.c.). I’hey at once cho.se old 
Fabius for the fifth time, and would have continued Volumnius 
in office. But Fabius again refused to be elected unless he was 
united to his old and tried colleague, P. Dccius;*and this noble 
l*lebeiaii was elected for the foiu’th time Consul. 

At the very beginning of the year Fabius went to the cain^) of 
the late Consuls, where he found Appius adding to the fortifica- 
tions. He. treated the statesman with much coutem 2 )t, and led 
forth the men into the field, exercising them daily. Ho then 
returned for a short time to the city, to concert measures witli 
the Senate for the eventful cam 2 )aign that followed. 

It was settled that both the Consuls, with four legions, were 
to go forward into Umbria, so as to separate the Samnites, with 
their Umbrian and Gallic allies, from Etruria. Sci^uo .Barbatus 
had been sent forward with a single legion to watch the rnovo- 
ifieuts of the enemy. V'oinmniu.s, as Proconsul, was sent into 
Saninium. Fulvius was to be stationed near Falerii with a 
reserve force to overawe Etruria ; while a fourth army, under 
Postumius, was to cover Koine herself. This was the largest 
number of trooi)S that tlic KeiJublic had ever yet called into 
the field. With her allies slie. could not have had less than 
190,000 men under arms. ■ 

§ 7. When the Consuls took the field, they were greeted with 
the unwelcome news that Soijfio had been oveipowered by the 
Gauls ; and that these barbjfriaiis, with some of the Etruscans, 
had joined the brave Gellius Egiiatius in Umbria. They im- 
mediately ixished across the Ai>ennines, and (probably to supply 
Scipio's place) recalled Volumnius from Samnium. At the same 
time they sent f>ider.s to Fulvius to advance into Etruria, hoping 
by tV.j : diversion to draw off the Etruscans, and thus weaken 
Uie confederate array. The scheme was successful ; and when 
the Homan army met the confederates at Sentinum in Umbria, 
the Eti uscaus had already returned home. Here, a» on all occa- 
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§ 1. Anger of the Italians : outbreak at Asculuni. § 2. Organis<ation of the 
Italians : Consuls, Prators, &c. § 11. I)(-fcat and death of the Koman 

Consul, liutilius Lupus : inactivity of >Marius. § 4. ISew Consuls : 
Ponipoius Strabo, § 5. Couiproinise jnoposed : Julian Law. § 0. Sub- 
mission of many : bitter enmity of the Samnites. § 7, Second Campaign : 
great successes of Sylhi. § 8. And of Poiu})t-ius Strabo. § 9. .Attempts 
at negotiation : Sylla takes Povianuin : answer of IMithridates. § 10, 
(-’apture of Asculum : suhniissiou of all the Allies except the Samnites and 
Lncaiiians : great losses on both sides. § 11. Plotian and Papirian Law, 
§ 12. Admission of New ( utizens. § 18. Pilficulties and dangers in the new 
state of things. §14-. State of the Law-courts. 

§ 1. The occurrences clc.scribed at the close of the last Chapter 
embittered the Italians to the uttermost. The outbreak of war 
was precipitated by an nnpremeditatod act of violence. 

Italy was at that time subject to the government of Proconsuls. 
One of these ofheers, named Servilius, stationed in the Piceniau 
territory, received information that the citizens of Asculum were 
erganising insurrection. He immediately entered that city with 
4 small retinue, and, finding the citizens assembled for some festal 
l>urpose, he assailed them with vehement threats. The people 
upon him and slew him ; and now that blood had been spilt, 
free vent was given to passion. All Komans who fell into their 
fiamls \vere massacred and their goods confiscated. 

The ne\y8 spread like wildfire. A general meeting of the 
-A^flies was called. Deputies attended from the Picenians, from 
fbe ]\Iarsians, Pelignians, Marruemians, and Vestiiiians ; from the 
Samnites, from the Apulians and the Lucanians. A formal state- 
bient of their claims wom drawn up ^nd despatclied to Pome : — 
‘ They had,” they said, “ long done faithful service to the Re- 
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.sioiis, tho coi‘(luct of that people was weak and selfish. No 
brave man could trust hi.s fortunes in their liands. 

The 1 1 Oman army of Umbria, legionaries and allies, amounted 
to not less than GO, 000 men. The enemy, even without the 
Etruscans, wore far more numerous. Eabius commanded the 
right wing, which was opposed to Gellius with his Samnites, 
the Umbrians, and probably some other Italian tribes; Uecius 
on the left faced an immense host of Gauls. Just before the 
battle began, a bind and a wolf (so runs the story) ran down 
between the armies : the hind turned in among the Gauls,- 
and was slain by their javelins; the wolf sought refuge in the 
Roman ranks, and no man touched the sacred beast of Romulus. 
Tlfis was hailed as an omen of good, and the battle began. 
Fabius, after an obstinate struggle, brought up his reserve and the 
Samnites gave way. But he could not pursue them ; for Decius 
on las side had been less successful. The' Gauls had brought 
their war-clfariots into action, and the Homans were terror- 
struck by these strange engines of destruction. A panic seized 
.the cavalry, and the legions wavered ; when Decius resolved to 
follow the exam[>le of his father, and devote himself for his 
country. ICe went through the same solemn forms ; his heroic 
death lent new courage to his men, and they returned to the 
cliai'go under the command of M. Liviiis, the Pontifex Maximus. 
Still the Gauls kqit their ground uufliiiching, though the heat 
of ail Italian sun relaxed the strength of their northern frames. 
At this time Fabius, having driven the Samnites and their con- 
federates from the field, wheeled round, and assailed the Gauls on 
their left flank, while he detached the Campanian cavalry to take 
them in rear. Thus surrounded, they were soon completely 
broken, and a general pursuit took place. Then the Samnites 
were attacked anev;, and the brave Gellius Egnatius fell fighting. 
Hut a remnant of his hardy mountaineers retreated in good 
order, and regained their own country. The slaughter on both 
sides was prodigious. 

Such was the battle of Sontinum, which determined the fate 
of Saiimium and of Italy. The I'riumph of Fabius, who returned 
not home till he had gained another victory over the Etruscans 
at Perusia, was well deserved. But it was marred by the absence 
of his brave colleague ; and none felt this more than Fabius 
himself. He pronounced an oration over the grave of his 
thrice-proved friend, lamenting that he had borne all the danger, 
but had not lived *to share the glory. 

8. Notwithstanding this complete rout of the confederates, 
the Samnites maintained the contest for five yeaift more. In 293 
B.C. they made a desperate effc rt ; certain picked battalions were 
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public ; they had furnished two>thirds of her armies ; they had 
conquered the world for her, yet they were still treated like mere 
aliens.” The Senate stiffly replied, “ that no embassies could be 
received till reparation was made for the late acts of violence.” 

§ 2. The steps taken by the Eight Allied Nations showed the 
nature of the impending struggle. The question was, not whether 
the Italians were to become citizens of Rome, but whether Rome 
was to continue to be mistress of the Italian Confederation. 

I They declared Corfinium, a strong city in the Pelignian Apen- 
! nines, the capital of the new Italian League : henceforth it was 
’ to be called Italica.* Two Consuls were to be the chi«f officers 
)of the League, each having six Prjetors under his command. A 
Senate was formed for managing public Imsiness : everything 
showed the determination of the insurgent Communities to 
supersede the authority of Rome. 

No time was lost in debating. Q. Pornpiedius SilOj a Marsian, 
and C. Papius Motylus, a Samnit'e, were elected Consuls. f In 
every quarter able officers started up who had learned the art 
of war in the Roman armies, some of them under Marius. 'The 
most eminent names are C. Judacilius, a Picenian of Asculuin, 
Herius Asinius, a !Marrucinian, '\\ Lamponius of Lucania, with 
Vettius Scato, Marius Egnatius, and T. Afranius, all three of Sam- 
nite blood. The meagre accounts which remain to us of the 
Social WarJ make it difficult to distinguish between the merits 
of these commanders. Their proceedings seem to have weak- 
ened by want of concentration, and forcibly recal to mind the 
straggling and indecisive conflicts which characterised the earlier 
part of our own Civil War, before the genius of Cromwell gave 
unity of purpose to the armies of the Parliament. 

§ 3. The outbreak of the war (1)0 b.c.) evidently took the Senate 
by surprise. Campania itself, tHeTavoured and hivourite land of 
the Roman nobles,” fell into the' hAnds of the enemy. Nola was 
cbmpelled to surrender : StabicT, Liternum, Salerhum foUow'ed 
the example of Nola : Acerrso was closely invested by the Sam- 
nites. The Consul Coesar threw himself into this place, while his 
' colleague Rutilius advanced with a regular army, with Marius for 
his Legate, to the Liris. He was met by Pompa3dius Silo, the 
Marsian Consul. Iffie Roman army was in two divisions, Rutilius 
■ himself commanding on the left, while Marius led the right to a 

Coins of the (Jonfederacy are found with the legend iTAftiA. l^ee the 
Woodcut at the he td of ttiis Chapter. 

^ t ’’.*pius in the only one whose name appears on coins. — See below, note 

§ 0 . 

t This is the name given to it by Florus, Eutropius, &c. Cicero and others 
call it BeAt^ Italicuiiu Horace, Strabo, and Plutarch call it the Marsit^^ 
War. 
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apluiididly armed, as in the last war, and hound themselves by 
horrid oatlis to die or conquer. The Consuls of the year were 
L. Papirius, son of Papirius Cursor, and 8p. Carviliiis ; and they 
both invaded Samnium, as Fabius and Deciiis had done four 
years before. The Saninites resolved to try the fortune of 
another battle with their new levies, and their armies met 
Papirius — we know not where. When the omens were taken 
from the feeding of the sacred fowls (pulli), iheir keei)er (the 
pullarius) reporte<l tliat “tliey fed well, — so greedily indeed, tljat 
some i)i‘ the corn fell ovei‘.” The omen was good. But just as 
the battle was bc.ginning the nephew of the Consul Papirius 
came to him in gi(iat fear: “for,” said lit;, “the pullarius has 
lied; the fowls will not eat at all.” “Be it so,” replied tfte 
Consul, “the omens were rejforted to me as good, and I shall 
begin the battle. If the report was false, let the false speaker 
look to it and he ordered the pullarius to be set in the front 
rank. At the tirst onset the wretch was killed ; 15y his death 
the anger of the gods was believed to be averted, and the 
Romans advane<jd to battle wdth fresh confidouce. In the heat 
of battle Papirius, confident of victory, shouted: “Jupiter, 
grant me victory, jukI I will give thee a cu]) of wine and Inniey 
before 1 touch a cup myself.” The soldiers recognised the 
rough humour of old Papirius (iJursor, and shared the gcneial’s 
confidence. The enen^ were utterly defeated ; and the rest of 
the year was spent in ravaging the country. The booty taken 
was immense ; and Carvilius signalised his triiim]>h by e;’ecting 
a colossal statue of Jupiter on the Capitol, so huge that it could 
he seen from the All)an Hill, twelve miles off. 

§ 9. These vigorous measures were not continued the next, 
year, when Q. Fabius Gurges, son of old Fabius, was sent alone 
into Samnium. He had the name hut not the nature of his 
father, and' the Samnites were once more commanded by their 
greatest man, C. Pontius,, of w'hom we hoar nothing from the 
year of the Furciilie Caudime to the present time, lie resumed 
his old tactics, and again drew the Romans into a defile, from 
which, however, he allowed them to escape, but not without 
heavy loss. 'Phe news of this imexpccted reverse raised a 
storm of indignation at Rome, and the Consul was only saved 
from disgrace by his father, who volunteered to join the army 
as his son’s logatus or lieutenant. His presence restored spirit 
ti> army. Another battle was fought;, many thousand 
Samnites fell, and C. Pontius Avas taken prisoner. The tri- 
umphal proces^n was remarkable, because old Fabius and his 
son b')tli appeared in the car of victory, and ascended together 
to the Capitol. 
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point nearer the sea. No sooner had Rutilius crossed the river 
with negligent haste, than he was assaulted by Ponipccdius The 
liornan army was utterly defeated, the Consul himself slaiii and 
Manus apprised of the Cousul-s defeat only by the number of 
(Icaci ^ bodies that came slowly floating down the Liris. The 
old General immediately crossed the river and drove back the 
victorious enemy. The body of the Consul was recovered and 
.sciit to be interred publicly at home. But the consternation 
wliieli prevailed there was raised to its height by this fatal spec- 
tacle, and the Senate issued a Decree ordering that the bodies 
file slam, however illustrious, should be buried in the place 
where they had fallen. ^ 

Matins himself maintained his rciuitation only by foilm<>‘ the 
' nemy in all attempts to force on a l.attle. Pomptediu.s, Ifiished 
With success, called on him,— If he were the great General he 
was reporte( , to come out and fight.” - Nay,” retorted Marins 
!t i/on are the great General you would fain be tliouglit make 
Tiieomc^out and fight.” Plutarch attributes his inactiWty to 
hi.s age (he was nOw sixty-five), his corpulence, and tlie luxurious 
habits he had of late adopted. But subsequent events showed 
t lat he could be active enough when he pleased ; and it is more 
tlian probable that i\[arius purposely abstained from actiiu^ with 
energy against the Italians, who had fouglit his battles !n the 
iickl and supported liis political agitation in the City. 

Consuls chosen* for the next year were, Cn. Pompeius 
‘^tiaho, fattier of Pompey the Great, and L. Porcius Cato. Pom- 
peius was a greedy and scllish, but able man ; and he served the 
republic well in the ensuing campaign. Cato had just rendered 

J-peat service to the State by checking a threatened risim>* in 
btruna. ^ 

if 5. But the Senate trusted not wholly to military ability 
'H-ing the autumn serious deliberation.s ^vero bold as to the 
' 'fpecliency of a compromise. Statesmen of the school of Scaiirus 
tevDcated the affirmative side : the actual Consul L. Cajsar, and 
le Consul-elect Cn. Pompeius, were both of this class. Besides 
‘c losses iu Campania, all Sainni\im, except the Colony of 
^ '«ernia, was in the hands of the enemy ; in Apuliii, even the 
onies of Venusia and Luceria had been taken by Judacilius, 
ork had driven the Pixctor Crassus, son of the 

th • Lucania. Unfavourable reports also came in from 

0 orth ; it seemed likely that the Sabellinn insurrection might 
Seiitf Consul Cajsar was by the 

Law f to draw up a Law, called after him the Julian 

eitW t Franchise to those of the Allies who had 

pai't in the Social War^ or had now ceased to 
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s 10 The Senate had some fear lest Tareutuni and the Southern 
t,.il,es mi.rht even yet be excited to join the Saimntes ; and to euib 

sUmt'ruogirnnr’Mht^^^ 

rn'rmdlTowal' a gre^^^^ 

;;:;■ 1,../-™ - 

^ misfortune, they were always tyianmea m sin.ci 
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■ take part in it, on the necessary condition that their respective 
countries should become integral portions of the Kmnan Terri- 
tory. To show that tho Law was to be a reality, L. Caisar bim- 
self with his legate Crassus, were elected Censors for the year 
89 BM. to enrol tlie new citizens, though it was but eighteen 
months since tlie last Censors had laid down their office. 

The effect of this timely concession immediately appeared : a 
division of opinion was created in many of the insur|,mnt Commu- 
nities. But in others it excited a still more vigorous determina- 
tion. At first, the coins issued from the Mint of the (Confederates 

■ bore Batin Legends : but as the contest became embittered, the 
Oscau character was adopted, as if to show that the lanmiage of 

. Rome was to be henceforth disused by the friends of Italy. 

§ (5. But while the Senate prudently disarmed the wavering 
or the lukewarm, they made strenuous exertions to crush those 
who sliould continue the war. The Samnites above all showed 
no inclination to accept favours from Borne : the deadly hostility 
of ancient times again broke out; and they scruple^ not to 
send an embassy to the Court of Mitliridatcs. Desperate reso- 
lution could not lie more strongly shown than by calling in an 
Asiatic monarch to share in the spoils of Italy. Proclamations 
were issued in which rewards were offeu'ed for the heads of 
Roman citizens, and freedom promised to all slaves who should 
ioin the Italian cause. 

§ 7. Early in the spring of the next year (89 B.c.) the can - 
iiaign be^'-an The Consul Pompeius moved northwards into tiie 
Picwiiaii'forritory, vxbilo bis colleague Cato covered tbo passes 
leading down from tlie Apennines into the Catnpagna of l.ouio. 
But Cato fell at the very outset of the campaign in a skirnnsh, 
and the chief command on the south of tlie Apennines fell to Ins 

Lieutenant, Sylla. -n.rv 

Sylla now exerted himself to the utmost to eclipse the military 
renown of his old Commander Marius. Ho took the field with a 
small Roman division, supported by a strong auxiliary force » 
Numidians and Moors, raised by his persmml influence in Atrica. 
With those troops ho advanced within sight of the enemy s 
entrenched camp in Campania. A gigantic Oanl came out am 
challenged any of Sylla's men to single combat. The ^ ^ 
was accepted bv a Numidian, whose adroitness enabled m 
lay low his huge antagonist. On this, the eiieraj* host tteu 
consternation towards Nola ; and Sylla followed so - V 

the garrison of that city were obliged to close the gates w 

• It IS , .ipossiUe to say u^hen this change took place. The 
end; of tliis ('hapter bears the name of PapiuB in Oscan characteib, w 
of the Allied Kations left. 
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§1. Internal change, during Samnite W'a.^: remnants of jealousy between 

tairTs ; down by C 

£ ' PkWans to PontiltaJand 

f li ’ ^ ^ 1*0 longer poor. & 5 IncreasiiK/ 

number of E^aves and Frecdme^^ §0. Political Lmon\n"ZZl 

§ 7. Appius Claudius Caicus ; Ins scheme of uniting Patricians and Freed 

- .8.1... 5 8, 0.1.. M„|.” ci;^ 

ollef^rne icsigBs but he remains .sole Censor. § 9. lie enrols Frcedmen 

L-s’ if 5,“"''' -f ^Pl«"s '•'tains his Censorehip for four 

habius and Deems ; peaceable end of the question. ^ 

! f affairs commonly present 

a monotonous#pect. It is after a war that civU comLio^s 
usually anse and political innovations take place. There were^ 
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they had opened to admit the fugitives. The active Roman fol- 
lowed up his first success so vigorously, that the enemy was 
obliged to leave Campania ; and Sylla, leaving part of his army 
to invest Nola, entered the Hirpinian country. Its towns sub- 
mitted ; and 8ylla prepared to pass into the Pentrian valleys, the 
last and strongest holds of Samnite freedom. 

§ 8. Meanwhile, the Consul Pompeius had been pursuing a 
course no less successful in the North. He had at first been 
defeated by Judacilius, who left Afranius to hold the Consul in 
cheek, while he repaired in person to Apulia. But Pompeius 
routed Afranius, and invested Asculum, the first seat of the 
insurrection. As soon as tliis ill news reached Judacilius, he 
flew to the relief of liis native city, but only succeeded so far as 
to cut his way through tlie Roman lines and enter the gates with 
a few bravo men. Poin{)efus left his lieutenants to blockade the 
place, which was desperately defended, and himself moved south- 
wards. Corfinium fell into his hands, and the seat of the insur- 
gent government was sliifted to Bovianum, the chief stronghold 
of the Pentrian Samnites. 

Here then the war was to be decided. While Pompeius de- 
scended from the North, Sylla was advancing from the South. 

§ 9. At this moment an attempt was made to negotiate. Pom- 
peius and Scato had an interview, at which Cicero — then a youth 
of seventeen, serving his first campaign in the C'onsurs army — was 
present. Sextus, the Consul’s brother, came expressly from Rome 
to lend his good offices for promoting peace. “ 1 am,” said he 
to the Samnite Chief, ‘‘ by choice your friend, your enemy by 
necessity.” But the attempt proved unavailing. 

Meanwhile, Sylla defeated the Samnite General Papins, and 
pushed on straight to Bovianum, where he was in correspondence 
with some persons attached to the Roman interest. The place 
was betrayed to him. 

About the same time an answer arrived fromMithridates. He 
bade the Samnites hold out firmly : he was, he said, at present 
engaged in expelling the Homans from Asia ; when that work was 
done, he would cross the sea, and assist them in crushing the 
she- wolf of Italy. But promises at such a juncture w'cre equiva- 
lent to refusal. 

§ 10. On all hands, therefore, the fortune of Home was in the 
^'Scendant. Judacilius, finding that he could hold Asculum no 
longer, raised a funeral pile in sight of his banqueting-hall, and 
9>fter a sumptuous entertainment given to his friends, drained a 
poisoned cup of wine to its dregs, ascended the fatal pile, and 
bade his guests set hre to it. The place surrendered, and the 
C^onaul Pompeius- treated the citizens with ruthless severity ; the 
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however, some changes introduced during the Samnite wars that 
, call for s])ecial notice. 

First, it may be noticed that as all political inccpiality be- 
tween Patricians and Plebeians had been removed, so all social 
distinctions were fast disappearing. Many Patrician families had 
fallen into decay; a Plebeian Nobility had grown up by their 
side ; and the Publilii, the Mavcii, the Decii, boasted names as 
great as the ATanlii, the Papirii, the Fabii.. Moreover access to 
tlie Senate was obtained, as w'e have before said, by the tenure of 
political office ; and, now that tliesc offices were equally divided, 
it may be presumed that there were as many Plebeian Senators 
as j’atrician. 

That jealousy still lingei’ed in many minds is certain. A sign 
of this appears in the story preserved of the wife of Volumnius, 
the plebeian colleague of Appius Claudius in 200 n.c. She was 
a Patrician of the Virginian Gens, but the patrician matrons 
would not allow her to join in the worship of the Pudicitia 
Patricia, alleging that by marriage with a Plebeian she ha<l for- 
feited her rights. TJ})on this she consecrated a chapel to Pudi- 
citia Pleboia. Tint petty jealousies of this kind did not find 
place among the better sort of either order. Tiie example of 
Fabius and Decius shows that there were noble-minded men in 
(lach who could join heart hud hand in the service of the state. 

§ 2. Piiit there were many of the young^ Patricians who could 
not hrook to part even with their political supremacy. Clubs 
(coitiones) w’cro formed for the purpose of promoting the elec- 
tion of their own order at the Comitia, and debarring the Ple- 
beians fp»m the rights accorded to them by the Liciiiian law^ 
Hut C. iMuenius, a Plebeian, who had been ap])ointed Dictator to 
inquire into the thrcatene<l revolt of (^ajnia (:il4 n t .),* afte.r 
executing his duty abroad, went on .summarily to break u]i tlieso 
political clubs as contrary to public good. The outcry raised by 
the clubbists wuis so great that he laid dow’n his office, and sub- 
mitted to be impeached before the Penate, togcitlier with his 
Master of the Horse, M. FosXius, and the noble plebeian Q Pub- 
lilius Philo, by whose advice he liad acted. The complaint, liow’- 
ever, was dismissed, and the Clubs are little heard of afterwards. 

§ 3. "JTie only exclusive privilege which was still maintained by 
the Patricians was, that, they alone were eligible to the sacred 
offices of the Pontificate and Augurate.t There were still only 
four Pontifices, beside the Pontifex Maximus, and four Augvirs, 

* Above, Chnpt. xxii. § 10. 

t. The ]*]ebei:ins, indeeil, first obtained entrances to the fcsorship in 280 
n.c. — Liv, Epit. xiii. But there seems to have been no raw nooes.savy to 
admit them. 

ROME. . b 
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richer sort were beheaded ; the rest sold as slaves ;#the houses 
rased to the ground. Among those reserved to grace his triumph J 
f'was a boy named P. Ventidius Bassus, who afterwards became 
' one of the best officers in the Pioman army, and himself enjoyed 
a triumph for avenging the defeat of Crassus upon the Parthians. 
The Vestinians and Pelignians yielded to the Consul ; Sulpicius 
received the submission of the Marrucinians, Murena and Me- 
tellus Pius that of the Marsians.'*; The brave Marsian Chief, 
Pompa 3 dius, fled into Apulia, pursued by Metellus ^ and venturing 
to give battle, was defeated and slain. Venusia returned to 
its allegiance. But (.'anusium in Apulia and Nola in Campania 
were still held by Samnite garrisons ; and the Samnites them- 
selves in their mountains, with a portion of the Lucanians, still 
defied the Roman arms. 

The successful issue of the war was not purchased without 
heavy losses on the side of lionie. It is computed that in i 

the whole of this deadly struggle not fewer than 300, 000 of the | 
youth of Italy fell. The greater part of tliern belonged doubtless 
to the enemy. But when we speak of the enemy, it must be 
remembered that in every man who fell — whether Roman, Latin, 
or Italian— the Republic lost a soldier. 

§ ll..Wh(m it was too late, the Senate showed themselves 
forward in concession. In the early part of the second cam- 
paign, the Tribunes, M. Plotius Sylvanus and C. Papirius Carbo, 
brought in a Law supplementary to the Julian Law, by which its 
privileges were granted not only to the Italian allies, but also to 
the burgesses of all allied cities in the provinces, who were at 
that time domiciled in Italy, provided that they registered their 
names before the Pra}tor of the city within sixty days.f The 
■ Consul Itompeius emulated his predecessor by proposing a law for 
advancing all the citizens of the Gallic communities beyond the 
Po to the condition of Latin burgesses. 

§ 12. The practical question that remained was the mode of 
admitting the new citizens. It is evident that there were two 
distinct ways in which this might bo accomplished. First, the 
number of Tribes might have been retained as it was ; and the 
Italians might either have been distributed through the whole 
Thirty-five, or have been confined (like the Freedmen) to a cer- 
tain number. Of these plans, the former mode would have mafic 
the Italians masters of the Comitia on all occasions ; the latter 

* It must have been after the submission of these four nations that tlio 
Allies struck money with four figures instead of eight. The four shortly alter 
fell to two. See the coins at the head and foot of this Chapter. 

t The argument of Cicero in his well-known speech for the poet Archias 
turns upon the provision of this law* ' 
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iill Patricians, according to the original institutions ascribed to 
Numa. But this privilego was little worth preserving, when it 
had been conceded that Plebeians could hold curule oftices, enter 
the Capitoliue Teiujde in triiuuphal procession, and take the aus- 
pices at tlie meeting of the Centuriate Assembly. Accordingly, 
in the year 300 n.c\, a law was proi»osed by two Tribunes, both 
bearing the name of Ognlnius, for removing this last symbol of 
exclusive pri\’ilegc. It was proposed that henceforth there 
sliould be eight Pontifices, four from each order, besides the 
(diief Pontiff, who might be cither patrician or jdebeian, for we 
find tlie office held by 'J'i. Conmeanius, a distinguished Plebeian, 
not many gears' later. The number of Augurs was also to be in- 
creased to nine, four from each order, the ninth prfjbably being 
President of the College, as was the (luef Pontiff of tlie I’ontifical 
( 'ollcgo. Vacancies w^ere to be filled np, as heretofore, by the 
surviving members of the ('ollege, a practice which in Roman 
language was called Decius spoke warmly in favour 

of the law, and it was carried by general consent. 

§4. We have now ceased to hoar the epithet poor a]>plicd to 
the Plebeians as a class. There were still, no doubt, poor 
Plebeians, as there were poor Patricians ; but the law wliieli de- 
livered debtors into bondage was no more, and. the late divisions 
of Public Laud to those who ha<l been sent Out to settle in the 
colonids lately idanted in the Volscian, .Kquian, and other dis- 
tricts, nuist have removed poverty from a large nitmlxir of fami- 
lies. The colonial system of Home, wliich afterwards [ilayed so 
important a part in her policy, was as yet in its infancy, and we 
shall defer our consideration of its nature and intentions.’ Ihit 
its cfl'ect in diminishing the number of tlie poor Plebeians is 
self-(n’i(lent ; nor was anything now remaining to affix poverty 
to them as a class. 

§ o. But while this complete fusion of the Orders was peace- 
ably brought about, a new clement of discord was a})pearing in 
tlie .state. The poor of the plebeian order had been relieved by 
ooloiji.sation. But another class of poor was rapidly arising w’ith 
tlie increase of the city in population and wealth. In all large 
communities assembled in towais a vast number of needy per- 
sons are found, who live from hand to month, and are ready to 
take advmitage of any political or social distui-baiice. In ancient 
C'ties, svhe.ro labour and mechanical arts were thiefly left to 
slaves, this class \\'.us ^v[)arated from the burgesses or eftizens by 
iL yr.t v\!* ( gull than prevails in modern communities. For a 
long period of home’s earlier agcj, Slaves seem not to have been 
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^ would have looked like an insult and a degradation. Or, secondly, 
the number of Tribes might be increased, and the new Tribes 
reserved for the Italians. This w^as the plan adopted. The 
Censors, L. C^a^sar and P. Crassus, entered on their office during 
the present year ; and in the course of tlie year 89 B.c., they 
created Ten new Tribes for the Italians alone, and prepared to 
register all their names as Roman citizens of these Tribes. But 
the Civil \V^ar prevented the Censors from finishing their work. 

§ 13. The difficulties attached to the tpiestion of enfranchising 
the Italians showed that it was not a merely factious opposition 
which had hitherto been offered. The Senate indeed liad shown 
an anxious disi30sition to settle the matter peaceably ; and the 
[);issing of the Law to extend the Franchise, before arms were 
laid down, proves that they gave up the stern maxim of the old 
Republic, Spare the submissive, and war down the proud.” It 
was in fact impossible to adapt a (k)nstitution originally fitted for 
a small Civic Community to a great Countiy. It’ was manifest 
that the Italians would not rest satisfied with the scanty share 
of direct power granted to them ; and yet it was hardly safe to 
gmnt them more, unless, iiideeil, some statesman in advance of 
his time liad suggested a jdan resembling the modern system of 
. Re[)reseiitative Parliaments. But no such plan was thought of. 
It may be said that the partial admission of the Italians to the 
franchise annulled the old Roman Constitution, and made an 
absolute Monarchy almost a political necessity. 

§ 14. During the 'Social War the Higli Courts of Justice had 
been closed. Of the great advocates, Crassus was dead, Anto- 
ni us was absent from Rome, Cotta, who had aspired to succeed 
to their fame, was in exile. Ilortensius, who was fast establish- ' 
.ing his claim to be considered the first orator of his day, was 
employed in the first year of the war as a Legionary Tribune, in 
the second as a Trilnine. Sulpicius, another eloquent speaker, 

I had served as a Legate of the Consul Pompeius. Cicero, not yet 
eighteen, had just imbibed that distaste for a military life which 
attached him ever after to the Forum. 
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numerous. Agricultural labour was mostly done by the Ple- 
beians themselves, either as the owners of small estates or as 
free labourers. The mechanical works of artisans and the busi- 
ness of trade were mostly carried on by the Clients under the 
protection and for the benefit of their Patrons. P)ut, no doubt, 
when home became a powerful monarchy under the later kings, 
she followed the examine of all ancient states, and made Slaves 
of a large number of thoso whom she conquered. And the same 
process must have been repeated with accelerated rapidity during 
the progress wliich the arms of the Republic liad made since the 
union of Patricians and Pleheian.s. Wc find, in fiict, that the 
Frcedmen, tliat is, tliose who liad once been Slaves -or whose 
parents had l>eeu Slaves, had become an important class in the 
state ; and therefore it fallows that Slaves, from whose ranks the 
''Frcedmen wei c supplied, must also have become numerous. 

The.sc P'reedmeu were many of tliem wealthy ; but when a 
large number of Slaves were set free at once, as was sometimes 
the case on tlie death of their master, a number indigent per- 
sons must ha\^e been left to their own resources : and thus it 
was that the now race of poor citizens arose, of whom we shall 
hear so much in tlio later period of our history under the name 
of the Po])ulace of Uome, the factio forensis of the Roman writers. 

§ 6*. AVe have caned these Frecdmen citizens. They were so ; 
but their citizeiishi[) was limited by this particular stigma, that 
they could only belong to one of the four C'ity 1’ribes. Therefore, 
even if they formed a majority in these four Tribes, they never 
could exercise much weight in the Comitia Tributa. For, since 
there were at jn’csont twenty-seven Rustic ribes, the votes of 
the full liurgesscs stood to those of theS^Tcedmen in the pro- 
portion of more than six to one. Puit it was obvious that if these 
Freedmeu were thrown hito the Rustic 'fribe-s, their single votes 
wouhl gain great weight, and give much political power to anj’^ 
one who could comniaiid these votes. 

§ 7. It is not an unusual thing to find persons of high patri- 
cian blood associating tljemselves .politically with the lowest 
orders rather than with the class immediately below them. 
The proud Patrician may find more complete submission in the 
one case than will bo rendered in the other ; and the lower 
orders themselves are glad to find a leader among those whom 
historical association ami anci*>ii1l wealth connect with the 
highest order in the state. P.ich a combination was easy at 
Rome, because the elevation of the Plebeian order still rankled 
in tl^e minds of many Patricians ; and it might have been ex- 
ppctetl that there would not I e wanting unscrupulous men of 
this class who would avail themselves of any means to recover 

T o 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

FIRST CIVIL WAR. (88 — 8G B.C.) 

§ 1. Sylla appointed to the command against Mithridates. § 2. Attempt of 
tlie young Nobles to relieve themselves of debt. § 3. The Tjibune 8ul- 
picius. § 4. He proposes to distribute the Italians among all the Tribes. 
§ 5. Kiots : the law passed, and Marius cliosen to supersede Sylla. §6. 
Sylla flies to his army at Nola. § 7. Marches upon Home : joined by the 
other Consul Q. Pompeius Uufus. § 8. P>attle in streets of Home. § 9. 
IMarius and eleven others outlawed by the Senate. § 10. Death of Sul- 
picius. § 11. Adventures of Marius: he reaches Africa. § 12. Unpopu- 
larity of Sylla : Octavius and Cinna, Coiisuls ; oath of Cinna : murder of 
Pompeius Hufus ; Sylla leaves Italy. § 13. Cinna puts himself at the head 
of the Italians : ho is driven out of Homo, and deprived of the Consulship. 
§ 14. The army at Nola declares for Cinna: the Italians rise in anus. 
§ 15. Marius returns to Italy: joins Cinna. § 10. Efforts of the Senate: 
Pompeius Strabo enters Home. § 17. Blockade of Home by four armies. 
§ 18. Death of Pompeius : surrender of Home. § 19. The Marian ]\Ias- 
sacre, § 20. Sertorius slaughters the slaves. § 21. Death of Catulus and 
others. § 22. Seventh Consulship and death of Marius. • 

|§ 1. Marius was the cause of the Phrst Civil War ; hut the per- 
; son \>^io gave occasion to its outbreak was Nlithridates, King of 
rontiis. We have said that in the second year of the Social War 
this remarkable man encouraged the insurgents to hope for his 
suppoi’t as soon as he had expelled the Romans from Asia. The 
details of this enterprise will be given in the next chapter. Here 
we must be content with stating that, before the end of the year 
* 89 B.C., the Senate had determined upon war, and a Commander 
was to be chosen. In the mind of Marius, this Commander could 
be none other than himself : he had long fixed his eye upon the 
East, and had done what in him lay to hasten a rupture. Late 
events had shown him that Sylla, whom he hated, might become 
a formidable rival ; and ho left the sumptuous villa which lie had 
lately erected at Misenum, for a house adjoining the Forum. 
He daily frequented that busy place, and, notwithstanding his 
increasing age and corpulence, again joined in the military exer- 
; cises of the Campus, trusting that thus he should be always in 
, the sight of the People. But the glory won by Sylla in the Social 
War iliarke^l him as the person to whom the command was due ; 
and, as he was Consul-elect, his apj)ointment was regarded as a 
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tlioir exoluHive privilegos. Such a man apptiara at tlio present 
juncture. > 

Appiiis Claudius, afterwards named Ca-cus or the Blind, was 
this man. lie was descended from that 2 )roud Sabine family 
which in the earlier times of the Bepublic had for three gene- 
rations led the high Patrician party in their opposition to the 
claims of the Plebeians. But for nearly a century and a half, 
from tlio end of the Deceinviral government to this period, the 
name ot that great family disappears from the Annals, He was, 
as we have seen, devt>id of military talent among a people where 
every man was more or less a soldier, and where every magis- 
trate was expected to be a general. But his abilities as a states- 
man must have been great. Ho is the first man of whom we 
hear as rising to high honours w’ith this recommendation only to 
favour : his temper was »letermiiied, and his will indexible, ^ 
/' ""This eminent iiian first conceived the plan of creating a new 
/ \)avty by means of the Frecdiiieii, so as to neutralise the equality 
. lately won by the 1‘lebeians. The Patricians were as yet the 
chief slave-owners. The Freedmen were therefore chiefly attached 
to tliem, and w'hatever inlluenee was coneeiled to them would 
, probalily be used, for a time at least, on the side of the Patri- 
. cians, especially if tlie political boon conferred w^ere conferred by 
, V the hand of a patrician statesman. 

\ § 8. 1 2 JJ.O., throe yeai's after the disastrous defeat sustained 

by FabunTat Lautulie, Appius wjis chosen Censor, together with 
the plebeian 0. Plautius. He was not Consul till five years 
later, a lujvcrsal of the usual order of office, which may be 
attributed to his want of military skill. One of the first duties 
of the Censor was tofnake up the list of the Senate. The eom- 
moji practice was to leave all the old members on the list, unless 
any man hail been guilty of some disl^onourable act, and to fill 
up the \'acancies by a regular rule, of which we sliall speak here- 
after, But Ap 2 )iii.s disdained all jjrecedeut, and called up into 
the Senate a number of jjcrsons devoted to himself, who had no 
claim to such a dignity. No doubt the chief slight was shown 
to the Plebeians, for L. Junius Bubulcus, who in the next year 
w^as I’lebeian Consul for the third time, treated the list made out 
by Appius as nuU, and the Plebeian Censor, C. Plautius, resigned 
his office. The purpose of this resignation was to force Appius 
also to resign j for it was the custom, w’hen by any cause a Cen- 
soi w^s deprived of his colleague, that ho should lay down his 
office ft once. But here again Appius defied precedent, and 
remained solo Censor. 

§ 9. He was now quite unfettered, and undertook the great 
* Cliapt. XXXV, § 9. 
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matter of course. In the heart of Marius hatred was made 
intense by disappointment ; and he determined, cost what it 
miglit, to secure the command for himself. 

§ 2. Circumstances favoured his design. The business of 
farming the revenue every day increased the wealth of the 
Equestrian Order. To them all who needed money resorted. 
They demanded high rates of interest ; but lavish expenditure ; 
was the fashion among the young Nobles. Some of those who 
were heavily burthened with debt raked up an old law, by which 
usurious interest was forbidden, and refused to pay more than 
was by this law allowed. A case was brought before the Pra}tor 
Asellio, who allowed the nolde debtors to prosecute their cre- 
ditors for illegal usury. The fury of the Knights rose to the , 
utmost : Asellio was assaulted and murdered. 


§ 3. /Among the Tribunes of the year waj^L’. Sulpicius, a master 
of lofty and pathetic eloquence,* who had l>een a friend of the 
unfortunate Drusus, and was animated by bitter enmity against 
Q. Pompeius Ilufus, Sylla’s colleague in the Consulship. This was 
the ])erson whom old Marius now selected as his iKditical ogent, 
as he had formerly chosen Saturninus. Marius held up before 
his ardent imagination the treasures of Mithridates, promising 
that, if the command were transferred to himself, he would em- 
ploy the wealth of the Pontic King to relieve the Roman debtors. 
Sulpicius caught eagerly at the oftcr. 

§ 4. There was no inclination among the People of Romo to 
supersede Sylla. But if the Italians could exercise a weight in 
the Comitia proportional to their numbers, it was plain that 
Marius, always a favourite with the Italian countrymen, would 
be secure of the appointment. Sulpicius, therefore, boldly gave 
notice of two measures : one by which the Italians were to be 
distributed evenly through all the Tribes ; a second, by which 
all Frcedmen wlio had served in the Italian Wars were to bo 


placed on a level with the Old Citizens. . Thus in every Iribe the 
New Citizens, comprising Italians and Freedmen, would form a 
majority, and thus the votes of the Tribes would be at the dis- 
posal of Marius. 

§ 5. It was not to be expected that the Old Citizens would 
tamely submit to be overriddtui. As the day for voting drew 
nigh, battles with stones and staves were of daily occurrence. 
The Consuls* endeavoured to postpone the day of conflict by pro- 
claiming a Justitium or General Holiday, the effect of which 
Was to suspend all public business. But the Tribune declared 
bis intention to proceed to a vote, jusb as if the Consuls liad 
issued no proclamation ; and drder^ a bo^ of SOOO^^y 

* “ Maxime omnium grandis et tragicus Orator.” — Cicero Bnit. 55, 
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alteration to which we have before alluded. In revising the 
Census-register, or list of all who belonged to tlie /I'nbes, he 
allowed the Frcedinen to be registered in the list of any Tribe 
they pleased, country as well as city. By this means, as wc liavo 
said, the Freednien’s votes became available in every Tribe, in- 
stead of being confined to four. jMoreover the Freedinen, being 
resident in home, were always present a£ tlie assemblies, whereas 
the country voters attended much less regularly, — a fact wliich 
gave to the Kj’eedmeii a power beyond tlieir jiumericcal projau’- 
tion. It is not too mucli to assume tliat in this measure Appins 
had the interest of the Patrician party at heart rather than tliat 
of the Freedinen and Populace, whom he admitted to ecpiality 
with tile rest of the Burgesses. 

§ 10. The agent wliom he employed in dealing with the popu- 
lace was one Gn. Flavius, the sou of a freedman, who followed 
the calling of a public scrivener or notary {arri/xf)^ a class which 
in ancient times, when printing was unknown, was numerous 
and important. This man’s name is best known in connexion 
with another matter, the publication of the forms and times to 
be obs(^-ved in legal proceedings. Up to that time the Patri- 
cians had ke[)t all the secrets of law in their own hands ; they 
alone knew whicli were the da^s wlicn courts could ho held and 
wlien they could not ;* they alone were in possession of those 
technical forrnularffis according to which all actions must pro- 
ceed, But FlaviiisJ probably by the help of his patron A])jmiH, 
got possession of these secrets, and drew up a regular Calendar, 
in which the Dios Fasti and Ncjfasti were marked; and this ho 
set up in the forum, so that all miglit see it : he also published 
an authentic list of the formularies proper to bo employed in 
the several kinds of action ; and thus, as Cicero says, “he picked 
out the crows’ eycs.”t 

§ 11. Soon after the admission of the Freedinen to the full 
citizeUsliip, Flavius became a candidate for the Curule yl’dile- 
ship. The Tribune presiding at the election said he could not 
take votes for a person who was engaged in trade ■, upon which 
Blavius stepped forward and laid down his tablets and stile, the 
badges of his occupation, declaring that he would be a scrivener 
no longer. Then he was elected, to the great indignation of the 

Originally the court-days had been on the Nundinir, or one day in every 
week when the markets were held. Jhit they were now held irregularly on 
tho Dies Jutsti^ that is, on all days which were not marked as Kcfdsti or flflrit 
in the se(U’et calendar of the Pontifls, as Ovid says: — 

I lie Nelhsiiis erit, per quern tria verba silentur ; 

• Fiistus evit, \icY qnein lege lieebit agi. 

t “Scriba quidam, Cn. Flavins, qui corniciim oculos contixorit.” (’kero 
pro Miirend, ch. 11. 
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I to attend him, with concealed daggers, in the Forum : tliey were 

I to strike when he commanded, not sparing even the Consuls, if 

II need were. On the appointed day the Tribune rose, and declared 
ij , the proclamation of the Public Holiday illegal, on the ground that 
i| there was no special cause for it.* A loud outcry arose from 

the Old Citizens ; upon which, at a sign from the Tribune, his 
, adherents drew their daggers. Their opponents fled. Pompeius 
f only escaped by hiding himself : his son, who was married to 

I 8ylla's dangliter, was ruthlessly murdered. Sylla fled into the 

house of Marius, which faced the Forum, whence he was obliged 
to return, and declare the Justitium at an end. The l.aws then 
passed witdiout opposition; and, as a matter of course, the 
comiiiaiid ill the Mithridatic AVar was transferred to JVlarius. 

I § b. Sylla went straight from the Forum to his camp before 
Nola (for the Samnites had not yet suri’cndered that town), with 
the purpose of liurrying to the East. But he had already been 
|| superseded ; and two oflicers arrived in camp bearing a com- 
j, mission from Marius to assume the command. Sylla was now 

i compelled to take a decisive part, filitlici’ he must submis- 

li sively resign or must vindicate his right by force. *The name of 

I Civil "War was not yet familiar to Homan ears; and before he 

I committed himself to actual hostilities, he resolved to sound the 
inclinations of ids troo 2 )s. Ho summoned them to the Pra 3 - 
torium. He enlarged on the insults that had been offered to 
himself ; gave them to understand tliat, unless he remained in 
command, tlicir hopes of booty from the M ithridatic AVar must 
end ; and concluded by a ho[)e that they would obey his orders. 
The men gave a ready interpretation to his last words by calling 
ujjon him to lead them to Rome, and jjroved their zeal by stoning 
to death the officers sent by Marius. Sylla, fully assured, ordered 
six Legions to get under arms. The sui)erior officers, however, 
shrank from lending countenance to civil war ; and all, save one 
Qua'stor, fled to home. 

§ 7. In the City the consternation was great. The Senate, 
more from fear of Marius than of their own good will, sent to 
demand of Sylla why he was in arms against his country. “To 
set her at liberty,” was the only answer he vouchsafed. The 
Prjetors then went out, invested with all the ensigns of their 
ofhcc : but the soldiers broke their fasces, and stri 2 J 2 >ed them of 
their robes. Sylla meantime continued to advance. • The officers 
who had deserted him were replaced by persons of note, who had 
fled from Rome : above all, he was joined by his colleague and 
kinsman, Q. I^m 2 )eius Rufus ; and henceforth all his acts ran in 

* A histitium was proclaimed for some gi’eat triumph or disaster,— tli<? 
former case accompanied by a Supplfcatio or Public Thanksgiving. 
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old who saw two of their own candidates, men of consular 

rank, rejecUMl in favour of this Frecdinairs son. Flavius, how' 
ever, was no coiinnon man ; he maintained his position with 
dignity, and was so struck with the evils that might result from 
conti)uied disunion, that Im vowed a shrine to Concord if the 
upper and lower classes could be reconcikal. 

§ 12. \\''c have seen that Appius remained sole Censoi', and 
when he had hold liis oHice for eighteen months it was expected 
that he would lay it down, as ordered by the /I'hnilian law.* 
But ho had no such intention. I(j3 had begun some great na- 
tional works, and determined to hold his office for the whole 
Lustrum, that is, for tliree ami a half years longer. The works 
we s}»eak of became and still remain faimius as the Api>ian road 
and tlu5 Appian acpieduct. 

§ Li. The Ap]>ian Hoad is well known, even to those who have 
not visited Uomc, by the amusing description which Horace has 
given of his journey along it. It led from Homo to C’apua, 
passing through the Pontine marshes to Terracina, then skirted 
the seaward side of the Auvuneaii hills, so as to avoitl the pass of 
Lautulie, and went on by way of Fundi, Formbe, and Sii^ossa to 
Capua, upbore had .been a road this way before, which we have 
called the lower road to Capua. W hat A2>i>i us d i<l was to straighten 
it, and make it fit for military purposes : its length was about 
12t) miles. 8omo years later it was paved with large angular 
blocks of basalt or bard lava (silex), and long afterwards it was 
continued tlirougb Beneveiitum and the Samnite Aiionniiies to 
Bruiidusiuni.t Tlie Latin road, as the up[)er road to Capua was 
now called, left Bonio hy the same gate, the Foita Cai»ena. 

'I'he Ajipian Aqueduct (acpia Appia) was tlie first of these 
great works hy which Home was so abundantly snpi)licd with 
water, to the shame of the j;reat cities of modem times. But 
it did not resemble the Homan Aqueducts of later times —those 
long lines of arches with which every one is familiar. In those 
days enemies often ])enetrated even to the walls of Home, and 
might (easily have broken off a raised Aqueduct. It passed under 
ground, except after it had entered tlie city, when it rose on a 
few arches near the P«:)rta Capena : % thciice it passed down into 

* Sov Chaiil. xii. ^ 5. (:>). 

f I\-ii t ol' it ri'coiitlY been laid barr of the I'ubbisb wbitili had collncfod 
ovor il, .ind aa intoro.vting dosoription of tlie discovorios made, with restora- 
tions, Ivis b<vn y:iv<?n hy (.'aiiiaa. the well-known Rouiaii antiquary. See the 
W'lod- uT at the hi-a ! ol'this C!haj>ter. 

I “ S tid vetercs arcus madidainque Cajienaiii.”— Jiiven. iii. 11. 

From this it will np|K'ar that the common Roman practice of raising dieir 
aqiieduets ou high arches aro.se, not from ignorance of the fact that water 
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the joint name of the two Consuls of the year, — a fact which 
had great authority over men’s minds. 

§ 8 . The prompt audacity of Sylla took ]\Iarius and Sulpicius 
by surprise. They had not calculated on his daring to march a 
Roman army against Rome. To gain time, they sent a last em- 
bassy, in tlie name of the Scniate, requesting the Consuls to 
stop the march of the army till the Fathers had come to some 
resolution. Sylla, now about five miles from the gates, pro- 
mised to comply : but no soonei* had the envoys turned their 
backs, than he despatched two officers with a detachment 
to occupy the high ground adjoining the Fsquiline. ' They 
inarched so rapidly that they seized the Colline Cate, and pene- 
trated into the City ; but tlieir i>rogress was stop2Jed by the 
People, who threw tiles and stones upon them from the house- 
tops* Meantime the ('oiisuls had come iq^ with their whole 
force. Ponq^eius 2^wshed forward with one Legion to siqijiort 
th^ftrooj^s at the Colline Gati^ ; anotlier Legion seized the Cieli- 
moiitane Gate ; a third turned the Avontine, and occiqiied the 
gnblician Bri^e ; a fourth was left in reserve before the walls ; 
while Sylla the remaining two entered the City. 

His 02'>2)0nents, meantime, had assembled a considerable force ; 
and in the district between the Cielian and the Esquiline, aimed 
soldiers for the hrst time encountered in the streets of Rome. 


Sylla’s men were beaten back, till, seizing an eagle, he throw 
himself into the thick of the fray. Meanwhile, his reserve Legion 
entered the city and attacked IMarius in Rank from the Suburra. 
The old General, finding his jiosition turned, retreated to the 
Ciq)itol, whence he issued a ju'oclamation offering liberty to all 
slaves who would join his banner. But this desjierate act only 
^’ovealed his weakness, and even those who had hitherto siqi- 
p<)ited him disjiersed. Marius and Siiljncius, with all their 
cliief friends, sought safety in fliglit. 

§ h. Meantime Sylla had marched his Legions in good order 
down the Sacred Way into the Forum, and restored [niblic con- 
fidence by inflicting summary 2>Hnishment upon all ^dunderers. 
^'ext morning he addressed the Peojde in a set siieech, de- 
ploring the extremity to which he had been forced by profligate 
demagogues. From the Forum the Consuls proceeded to the 
Senate-house, A Decree was issued, by which twelve 2:)ersons 
proclainled traitors. Among these, the most eminent were 
^larius, his son, his Sbn-in-law L. Granins, and the Tribunes Sul- 
picius and Albinovaiius. Against this arbitrary Decree no one 
had courage to raise a voice exce^^t Q. Scaivola, the Pontifox. 
‘Never,” said the old lawyer, will I consent to declare Caius 
^lariiis an outlaw,’’ 
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the lower [>artfi of tlio city next the river, between tlie (Aapitol 
and tlie Aventino, wlusrc spring-water there was none. In this 
quarter dwelt those poorer classes whoso favour Ap[)ius had 
otherwise endeavoured to gain. It may tlierefore be susjiccted 
that in this work also he had a political end in view ; but liow- 
ever this may be, every one will agree with the roinarlc, that one 
must “feel un mixed pleasure in observing that the first Homan 
a<}iieduet was constructed for the benelit of the poor, and of 
those wiio most needed it,” * 

§ 14. At the end of the fourth year of his Censorship Appius 
was elected Consul. He intended to have continued Censor for 
this year, but the 'I'ribunes interfered with so much determina- 
tion that he deemed it prudent to resign his ofUcc, and content 
himself with, the Consulship. Ho was Consul again ten years 
later n.c.), when Gellius Egnatius led his Saumites into Etru- 
ria, and the next year he was Cr.etor : it was not long after this, 
probably, that lie lost his sight. This deprivation was rcgartled 
as a.])unishment for his having advised the Patrician dentes of 
tile Totitii and 1‘iuarii, who were hereditary priests of Hercules, 
to delegate their ministry to slaves, another evidence of the con- 
tempt of Appius for old customs. These Gentes, a»lds the legend, 
soon after ceased to exist. 

§ 15. During the whole of Appius’ arbitrary Censoi*ship the 
Senate and the old citizens behaved with marvellous self-control, 
and refraine<l from offering any direct opposition to his acts. 
But when the next Censors (of the year 3U7 n.c.) left office 
without attempt to restore the balailco of power which Appius 
had destroyed, the Senate resolved tliat new Censors should 
be chosen for this purpose- two and a half years before tluj 
proper time, and the choice of the people fell on Ifome’s two 
worthiest srms, Q. Fabius Maximus and P. Decius Mus. These 
two great men, who agreed hetirt and hand together, accepted 
the olfice, and applied a remedy simple but effectual. They did 
Jiot, as some of the more violent might have wished, disenfran- 
chise the new citizens, hut mei-ely removed their names from the 
country Tribes and restored them to the four city 'bribes, to . 
which they had before belonged. Thus the new voters could only , 
carry four 'ITibes, while there were twenty-nine in the haials ' 
of the old citizens. This mea'*urc was executed in the year 
B.c. Fahius and Decius .saved the state as much hy their firm- 
ness and moderation now as they did afterwards by the glorious 
victory of Sentiniim. 

ns(jp to Its own level, but prokibly liecanso they were not able to manufacture 
pi]>es of sufficient inaguitude for conv'^ying very large streams. 

* Arnold, Hist, of Home, ii. p. 289. 
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§ 10. All the proclaimed persons had escaped. But Sulpicius, 
who had secreted himself in a villa near Laureiitum, was be- 
trayed by a slave and slain. His head was exposed upon the 
Rostra, from which his eloquence had so often moved the people 
to tears, — the first example of a barbarous practice which became 
common in after years. The treacherous slave was rewarded by 
Sylla for doing his duty to the 8tatc, and then thrown down 
the Tarpeian Rock for betraying his master, — a perfidious judg- 
ment, characteristic of a country where slaves are numerous 
and held in fear. The masters dare not recognise them as free 
men, even where the public interest is most concerned. 

§ 11. Marius himself ran through a series of adventures 
strange as ever were coined by the brain of a romancer. He 
reached Ostia in company with Granins his son-in-law, and a 
few slaves : hence they proposed to take ship for Africa, 
where Marius had much influence, derived from the times of the 
Jugurthan War. When young Marius, who had taken a different 
route, arrived at Ostia, he found that his father had put to sea. 
By a lucky chance, however, he found another ve^el sailing for 
Africa, and reached that Province in safety, wcantime, old 
Marius was' by stress of weather driven to land near Circeii. 
From this place the i)arty wandered southward along the deso- 
late shore in great distress, till some herdsmen, who recognised 
the old General, warned him of the approach '^of a party of 
cavalry. Not daring to keep the road, the fugitives plunged 
into the forest which still covers the coast. Here they passed 
the night in great misery, and next morning continued their 
forlorn walk. Marius alone kept up his spirits and- encouraged 
his attendants by assurances that a seventh Consulship was 
yet in store for him. In the two following days they had 
dragged their weary limbs over a space of about forty miles 
direct distance, when they saw a body of horse coming towards 
them. It happened that two merchant vessels were passing 
southward close in-shore. The fugitives plunged into the sea, 
and made for the ships. Granius reached one of them, and was 
put ashore in the island of Pithecusa (Ischia). So exhausted 
was Marius, that he was hardly kept above water by two slaves, 
till the seamen got him on board the other vessel. Meantime, 
the horsemen rode down to the water’s edge, and, calling out 
to the captain, demanded the person of Marius, With tears 
the old General besought protection ; and after much wavering 
the captain continued his course. When they reached the moutt 
of the J dris, he persuaded Marius to go ashore, as it was neceB- 
sary to lie to till the land-wind rose. But no sooner had bis 
boat tAtuirped, than the faithless captain got under way, 
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CIIAITER XXV. 

KVKN'rS IIUTWRKN TIIK TMllil) SAMNITE WAH AND THE LANDING OF 

FYIIUIIUS. (2S0 — 282 

4} 1. M’ Ciirius Dcntatiis: conquest of Upper Sabines. § 2. Agrarian Law of 
Ciirius; Secession of poorer Citizens; Ifortensian Laws. §3. Karly inter- 
course of Home with (ireece 1‘roperf the Snake of ;Ksciilapiiis and Sacred 
Isle. § d. Now brought into contact with Magna Grtecia and Sicily: 
retrospective view of their wealth and population. § 5. Syraonse. § (3, 
Other towns of Sicily : Rhegium occnpie*! by Mamertines. § 7. Tarentnm : 
her .-.ituation and people; practice of hiring foreign captains, §8. Her 
treaty with Home. § 9. .She intrigues with Italian nations against Home. 
§ 10. Thnrii seeks aid of Home against Lucaninn.s. § 11. General rising 9 f 
Southern Italian.s, as also of Etruscans and Gauls; Prrctov Metellus cut off 
in Etruria. § 12. Consul Dolabella extirpates Senonians. § 13. Boian 
Gauls defeated in great battle on LakeVadimo; Colony of Sena Gallica, 
§ 14. Eabiicius ccndiicts war in South. § 15. Ten Homan ships are 
assaulted in harbour of Tarentnm ; sack of Thmii. § IG. Roman Envoys 
insulted! s|...M?ch of L. Po.stimiitis. § 17. Hope.s of peace frustrated by 
promis'd arrival ori'yrihns. 

§ I. <»•'• the ycar.s which follow the Samnite wars little is 
known. Tho glowing pages of Livy desert us at this point, and 
from tho end of the Samnite wars to the beginning of the great 
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Marius was left absolutely alone upon the swampy beach. He 
\ walked wearily to an old man’s hut, who concealed him in a hole 
near the river, and covered him with reeds. Presently the 
horsemen came up, and demanded where Marius was. Afraid 
of being discovered, the fugitive rose from his hiding-place and 
dashed into the river. He was perceived and dragged ashore ; 
and the horsemen conveyed him, nearly naked and covered with 
mud, to Minturnao. Here he was given over to the magistrates 
of the town, who had received a circular letter from the Con- 
suls, ordering them to put Marius to death if he should fall into 
their hands. But the magistrates, not liking to incur such 
responsibility, referred the niatter to the Town Council. 

The Council voted that Sylla’s orders should be obeyed, and a 
(laulish slave was sent with orders to put the old General to 
death. It was dark, and, as the man entered the room where 
Marius was lying, he saw the old man’s eyes glaring through the 
darkness, while a deep voice exclaimed : “ Fellow, darest thou 
slay Cains Marius.?^” He threw down liis sword and fled, crying, 

“I cannot slay Cains Marius.” By the connivance of the Magis- 
trates, the fitgitive escaped to Ischia, where he joined Granins, 
and a friendly ship was found to convey him to’Africa. Hear- 
ing that his son had already arrived, ho was emboldened 
to laud near the site of ancient Carthage. But the Prador Sox- 
tilius sent him orders to quit the Province without delay. 
Marius with silent indignation gazed fixedly on the messenger, 
till the man demanded what answer he should take back to the 
Praetor. ‘^Tell him,” said the old General, “that you have seen 
fkiius Marius sitting among the ruins of Carthage.” 

Soon after, he was joined by his son, who had endeavoured 
to gain support from Hiempsal, King of Numidia. The young 
man had been received with outward kindness, but was in fact 
detained as prisoner, till he was taught to escape by the com- 
passion of the King’s daughter. After this, IMarius remained in 
Africa without molestation. ^ 

§ 12. Meanwhile Sylla at Rome was not without his diffi- • 
culties. He found both Senate and People so shocked by the . 
intrusion of armed legions within the sacred j)recincts of the 
city, that he thought it prudent to send back the troops to their 
old quarters in Campania, while he remained himself to settle 
matters in his own favour, before he took his departure for the ' 
Fast. The Senate, on his motion, issued a Decree by which the 
laws of Sulpicius wore declared null and void ; and thus the 
Italian voters were again deprived of the advantages granted 
Ibem by those laws, while Syjla’s appointment to the Oriental 
command resumed its force. , But there was no disposition to 


CnAi'. XXV. CONQUEST OF UPVER SABINES. 225 

war with Hannibal and the (Carthaginians, a brief antl^iakcd 
ei)itonie of each book is all that reniains to us. For the cam - 
paigns of Pyrrhus wo have Plutarch. But for tlio intervening 
years the materials are few and scanty. 

rinmediatcly upon tlie final submission of tlie vSamnites, in 
21)0 H.C., the Simate resolved to punish the Sabines for their 
suspicious conduct in listening to the overtures of Gellius 
Kgnatiiis at tlie beginning of tlie lato war, when the ^farsians 
and their neighbours stood firm in their alliance.’*' The com- 
mander entrusted with the invasion of the difficult country 
formed by the valleys of the highest Apennines, was M’ Gurius 
Dentatus, a name which may be counted among the most illus- 
trious in Homan history,*! though wo confess with regret that 
we know little of his life. lie is said himself to have been of 
Sabine origin, — sprung from the Sabines of the low^er country, no 
doubt, who had long been closely united with liome.J We first 
hear of him as 'rrihiino of the I’lcbs, when he stood forth as a 
defender of his ordei’, and forced Appius Clainlius, then presiding 
as interrex, to receive the votes of the Plebeians, which the 
Patricians wished to rcjoct.|| He lived, like the old plebeian 
yeomen, on his own hirin, and himself shared with his men the 
labours of the field. It is said that on one occasion the Samnitos 
sent messengers to temi)t him with costly presents of gohl ; the 
messengers found him toasting radishes at the fire ; and when 
he had heard their business, he j minted to his rude meal, and 
said — “ Leave me my earthen pans, ami let those who use gold 
be my subjects.” His honesty and rough vigour of charactei' 
recommeiidod him to the Tribes, and notwithstanding his hninble 
condition, he rose to the first offices of state. In the year 2f)n 
11 . c. he was elected Consul, and received the final suhinissioii 
of the Sarnnites. He then straightway turned his arms against 
the Sabines, who fell an easy prey. What surprises us is 
to hoar that he took a very largo booty, a quantity of gold, 
and other things, which sound strangely as the posst‘ssioiis of 
a tribe that dwelt in the upland valleys of the Apennines. The 
Sabines became now absolutely subject to Pome, being obliged 
to accept the citizensliip without suffrage, the burdens without 
the privileges. 

* (.'hnpt. xxiii. § 7. 

t •‘^o thought Horace “ Hunc, vt Micointi.s Curium cnpillis 

Sa-va paaperta.s tulit, et ('ainilluin,” r-to. 

And so Milton; — “ v';inst thoii not remember 

(h-iinctius, Fabriciiis, Curius, Hegulus ?” 

T Chapt. xiii. § 1. 

II Spxt. Aiirelins Victor de Pim TUnstr.y c. xxxiii. 
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favour him, and he was unable to influence the Consular elec- 
I tions. The choice fell ujjon Cn. Octavius, a feeble nobleman, 
t given to superstitious reverence for astrologers,* and L. Cornelius 
plain that the latter was an object of ^ispiciou to 
'Syila\s’ observant eye ; for before lie assumed office he was com- 
pelled by the General to repair to the Temple of Capitoline 
Jupiter, and there solemnly to swear that he would not disturb 
the existing order of things. 

I But Sylla’s iiosition was very insecure. Cn. Pompcius Strabo, 
still serving as Proconsul in Apulia, was superseded by Q, 
Pompeius Ihifus, Sylla’s kinsman and late colleague. But no 
sooner had Stralx) left his army, than a mutiny liroke out, and 
Bufus was murdered by th® soldiers. The wily Proconsul im- 
mediately returned to the camp, and, after re;buking tlie muti- 
neers with apjiarent sternness, (juictly resumed the command ; 
nor was Sylla strong enough to take notice of this ]>iece of 
preconcerted treachery. Plots were formed against his life, and 
the murder of his colleague was a token of what might next be 
his own fate. Cinna urged one ol the new Tribunes to imjieach 
hini for bringing an army witliin the walls of Home f upon which 
the General hastened to Campania, and shi[)ped his troops for 
Greece, leaving the Aristocracy to fight their own battle. 

§ Bh His departure was the signal for a fresh outbreak of 
Civil War. Cinna, an ambitious, unprincipled, and reckk.'ss mrn, 
perceived that he could at once raise himself to importance by 
putting himself at the head of the New Citi/ens, or Italian jiarty, 
who had been left without leaders by the death of SLil[)icius and 
the flight of Marius. He at once gave notice of a Bill for again 
distributing the Italians and Freedmen through all the Tribes. 
This measure was warmly opposed by the Senate and hy the old 
Eornan citizens. On the day of voting, C'inna’s jiarty occupied 
the Forum, armed with daggers ; and when it appeared that the 
Iribunes were about to interpose their veto, they drew their 
weapons upon those officers. The Old Citizens, headed by Octa' 
vius, opposed force by force ; and a furious battle ensued, which 
ended in the Italians being driven from the Forum. t Cinna was 
obliged to quit Rome ; and the Senate immediately deprived hiin 
of the Consular office, and conferred it, by their own authority, 
on L. Cornelius Merula, Flamen of Jupiter, an inoffensive man, 
who allowed the perilous honour to be thrust upon him. 

I § 14. Cinna was now completely compromised, and he took the 
{ bold step of trusting himself to the troops left by Sylla before 

* “ Ohaldtjpuns,’* as they were called. See Jiiven. vi. 554-, x. 94. 
t With f he loss of 10,000 men, according to Plutarch Vit. Senior, 4, Tbii^ 
period of the ^ivil War was*icalled Bellum Oatavianum by Cicero. 
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§ 2.^fter his double triuini>li over the Samnites and Sabines, 
(hiviiis proposed an Agi'arian I.aAv, providing that all the poorer 
citizens (those ])robal)ly were for the most part the Freedinen and 
others lately admitted into the 'I’ribcs) should receive each man 
an allotment of seven jugera in the Sabine country.* This was 
vehemently opposed by tha^greater ]>art of the old citizens, Tle- 
bcians as well as Tatricians, and the life of (hirius was thought to 
be in so groat danger, tliat eight hundred young men attached 
themselves to him as a body guard. 

The se(|uel of this strife cannot be unfolded. All wo know is, 
that tluj poverty of the poor was aggravated by several years of 
famine and pestilence : at the same time debts again multiplied 
and became op])rcssive. The cud of it was, that about thf^ year 
280 U.O., the mass of the poorer citizens, consisting (as may be 
guessed) chiefly of those who had lately been enfranchised by 
Appius, left the city and encamped in an oak-wood upon the 
JanicuUiin.t To appc'ase this last Secession, Ilortensius was 
named Dictator, and he succeeded in bringing back the people by 
allowing them to enact several laws upon the spot. One of these 
Horteiisian laws wa.s probably an extension of the Agrarian Law 
of Ourius, granting not seven, but fourteen jvigera (about 0 acres) 
to each of the poor citizens, :jl Another provided for the reduc- 
tion of debt. Blit that which is best known as the Ilortensian 
law was one enacting that all Bcsohition.s of the ’I’ribes should 
bo hnv for the whole 1‘omau people. || 'Ibis was nearly in the 
same torrn^* as the law passed by Valerius and Iloratius at the 
close of theDocoiuviratc, and that passed by Piibliliiis Pliilo the 
L)ictator, after the couc|Ucst of Latium.^f 

Horteiisiiis died in Ids Dictatorship— an unparalleled event, 
which was considered ominous. Yet with his death ended the 
last Secession of the Peo[ile. For one hundred and fifty years 
from tins time to the appearance of the Gracchi, we hear of no 
civil dissensions at home. 

It may be hero added, that on the allotment of the Sabine 
domain lands, Guriiis refused 1.0 take more than any other poor 
citizen. But it was decreed by acclamation that he should bo 
rewarded by a gift of five hundred jugera (about 320 acres). And 
we shall find Idiii acting with the same single-minded lionesty 
ten years later in tlie war with Pyn’hus, 

* 8oc Chupt. viii. § 3. 

t Tti meuJeto, Plin. Hist Nat., xvl. § 37. 

X Amv!. Victor says that Curiu.s assigned fourteen jngera; . Pliny (H, N., 
X- iii. § 8 siys seven The statement in the text attempts to reconcile the two. 

(I “ Quod Plolts jnssi.sset, omne.s Qnirites teuervt.” 

H Above, chapt. z. § 22, and chapt. xx. § 11. 
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Nola, who were discontented at being excluded from participating ' 
in the gains of the Mithridatic War. Witli passionate words he 
told the soldiery that the Senate had stripped him of the high 
ofiice which had been conferred by the votes of the People ; and 
then he rent his robe and threw himself on the ground. The 
unwonted sight of a Consul in this attitude moved the susceptible 
feelings of the men. All took the oath of obedience to him as 
Consul. But Cinna iiot only addressed himself to the Roman 
soldiers who were beleaguering Nola ; he also invited the Samnite 
garrison of Nola to make common cause with him against the 
old Roman citizens. In a similar strain he declaimed in the 
towns of Italy which had lately been engage(( in the Social War. 
Everywhere he was received with enthusiasm. The Social War 
was revived under a diiTerent aspect. A (’onsul ap2>eared as their 
leader, and iMarius, the greatest General of Rome, was known to 
favour their claims. ( inna was soon at tlie head of a formidable 
army. Among the officers who accepted commissions from him 
may be named Cn. Papirius Carbo and Q. Sei’toriiis, men whoi 
played gi’eat parts in the following years. 

§ 15. .News of these proceedings soon reached old Marius 
ill Africa, where ho assembled about a tliousand desperate 
men, and, landing in Etruria, soon found himself in command 
of a large force, which was brought into order by his habits 
of command, lie also made liimself master of a small but 
well-appointed fleet, lie was now in a condition to treat with 
Cinna, and offered to accept a commission under him as Con- 
sul. Cinna’s officers advised him to close with this offer, all 
except Sertorhis. This sagacious man, who had served under 
Marius in the Cimbrian War, and had gained distinction in the 
war against the Allies, feared the savage temper of his old general, 
and advised Cinna not to compromise his cause by uniting it to 
that of IMarius. But when Cinna confessed that he liad opened 
a correspondence with JMarius in Africa, Sertorius withdrew his 
objections. Cinna offered to Marius the rank of Proconsul. But 
the old man grimly refused all marks of honour. 

§ 16. Meanwhile the Senate had been exerting themselves to 
»“aise a force for the defence of the city. They hired mercenaries 
in Gaul. They sent orders to Pompeius Strabo to bring up his 
army. They directed Metellus Pius, who was still employed in 
reducing the Sarnnites, to make what terms he could with the 
enemy, and hasten to Rome. Metellus lingered ; but Pompeius 
advanced to the Colline Gate, where he maintained an obstinate 
reserve, and seemed uncertain whether he should join the Senate 
or go over to Marius. • But after some fruitless intrigues he at 
f length entered Rome^ and united his troops to the scanty force 
Oclftnus. 
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§ 3. Notwithstanding the ]>art played by Hellenic li^foes in 
the earliest Roman Legends, the Homans had as yet had few 
dealings witli tlio (.ireeli.s. The tale of Tar<iLiin Ksending to consult 
the Oracle at Delphi, of the mission of the tlireo me]] to procure 
the laws of Solon, of tlie answer of tlie J-)elphio Hriestess with 
respect to the draining of the Albi^ Lake, are Jjogends of du> 
hioiis authority. A story that Roman envoys a})peared among 
the ambassadors of other Italian peo])Ies at Alexander’s court at 
Rabylon, is rejected as false by Arrian, the most trustworthy 
historian of the great king. The next time w'c find Rome men- 
tioned as having intercourse with tlrecce was soon after the close 
of the third Samnite war. J\\stilence was raging at Rome; and 
the Senate is said to have sent to Epidaiirus, to reijucst that 
^Esculapius (the tutelary god of that jilace) might come to avert 
the evil. 'The amliassadors returned with a sacred snake, the 
emblem of the god,* who found his own way into their ship, and 
ensconced himself in the cabin. When they arrived in the Tiber, 

I he snake glided from the ship, and swimming to the island 
which lies between the Capitol and Aventino disa2)peared there. 
Here a temple was built to the Greek god of medicine. The 
island was shaped into the rude resemblance of a trireme, which 
it still hears, and to this day it is culled by the name of the 
Sacred Isle (Isola Sacra), t 

Such are the faint records of Rome’s early intercourse with 
Greece Proper. ' 

§ 4. I3iit there was another Greece, nearer hom^with which 
she was soon to come in direct collision. In earlj^iinos, when 
the name of Rome was yet unknown, the cities of Greece, espe- 
cially tlie great Dorian city of Corinth, were sending out their 
superfluous population to seek settlements in the western w'orJds. 
Italy and Sicily were b) them what North America has been to 
us. All the eastern and southern coasts of Sicily — all the coasts 
of Lower Italy, from the Bay of Naples to tlie proinontorv of 
Tapygia, were thick-studded with Grecian Colonics, which had 
become large and flourishing cities when Rome was yet strug- 
gling for existence. The inhabitants of tliese Greek colonics 
were known by the names of Siceliotes and Italiotcs,^ to distin- 
guish them from the native Siceli and Uali. The whole sea- 
bord of Southern Italy received, and still retains, the api)ella- 

* See the coin of Epidnuriis at the end of this Chapter. 

t the out at the head of this Cha])tcr. There is no doubt that this 
temple was a Hospita!, like other temples of yEsculapius. Its insular p(»si-. 
tion might be chosen to avoid the noise of the thoroiigljfares, and to obtain , 
tresher air than was possible in the close and crooked streets of the old city. 
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§ 17. The armies of the assailants now drew close round 
: Rome, so as to invest it on every side. Cinna took his post near 
the Collihe Gate, so as to intercept communications with the 
; north and north-east. Garbo lay on his left, so as to command 
the roads which approached Rome from the east ; Sertorius on 
his right, so as to bar all j)assage from Etruria and the north- 
west. Marius himself took up his position on the Tiber, across 
which he threw a bridge, so as to communicate with Garbo on 
I the one side and Sertorius on the other. Thus placed, with 
large forces at their command, the allied generals calculated on 
reducing the city by famine. 

, §18. Pompeius, after defeating an attempt of Marius to take 

Janiculum, died suddeidy, and a plague broke out which deci- 
mated the Senatorial army. By this time Metellus had quitted 
Samnium, and encamped upon the Alban Hills. Here he was 
visited by some of the soldiers of Pompeius, who entreated him 
to take the chief command. But he was unable to do more than 
threaten Ginna s rear. Tired of inaction, great part of his troops 
deserted or returned home ; and the Senate, left almost defence- 
less, determined on attempting negotiations. A deputation of 
Senators arrived in the camp of Ginna, who prefaced all proceed- 
ings by asking whether they were prepared to treat with him 

as Gonsul.” They had no in.structions on this point, and re- 
turned to Rome, while Ginna advanced his camp within a dart’s 
tlirow of the gates. A second deputation arrived, and humbly 
saluted him as Gonsul. He received them sitting in his chair 
of state, with his Lictors on either side. The Deputies asked 
nothing more than that before entering the city* he would take 
an oath not to suffer a general massacre. Ginna answered gently, 
and promised not to authorise any slaughter ; but all hopes 
inspired by the moderation of his language were damped by 
the aspect of old Marius, He stood behind the Gonsul’s chair, 
in mean apparel, with his hair and beard rough and long, for 
they had been left untrimmed ever since the day on which he 
had fled from Rome, and with a sullen frown upon his brow. 
But the Senate had little room for choice. Hastily they passed 
a Decree, inviting Ginna, Marius, and their partisans to enter the 
Gity. Marius ironically replied, that he had been formally pro- 
claimed a traitor, and must be formally restored to his rights. 
But before a second Decree could issue, he had entered the City 
with the army. 

§ 19. Rome was treated as a conquered city. The soldiers, 
consisting of slaves and vagabonds of all kinds, combined with 
Italians |rmirting from the late war, were let loose to plunder, 
unfortunate Octavius, assured by his astrologers, was slain 
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tion of ’Magna Cirtccia. Hitherto tho name of Home had been 
unfoared and uncarod for. The Greeks of Sicily were defended 
by the sea ; those of Italy by tho bjirrier of hardy tribes 
which lay between them and tlieir future mistress. But now 
this barrier was broken down. The brave Samnites had sub- 
mitted after a struggle aj^ noble as any which history lias 
recorded. 4'he Lucanians and Apulians had formed a league 
with Rome. Already had Rahepolis and Neapolis bowed before 
her. Any day the Consuls ainl tlieir legions iniglit be expected 
to knock at tlic gates^ of tlic southern cities. 

'I'licso cities, so famous in early time, had most of them fallen 
int<^ decay. Tliis had been caused in iiart Viy tlie inroads of the 
Oscan and Sabellian tribes (as above noticed),* in part by civil 
wavs with one anotlier, and by domestic convulsions in each. 
In Sicily osjiccially, tlie (\irthaginians were always dangerous ; 
and hero, above all, ‘the changes of Government were most fre- 
(pient and most violent. Ari.stocracies were sup^ilanted by 
turbulent dcmocrjicics, and these gave way in turn to despotic 
rulers, who had been elevated in dangerous times, or who had 
raised themselves by force or fraud to sovereign power. Such 
rulers were called Tyrants by the Greeks — a name which (as is well 
known) referred rather to the mode in which iiower was |.ained 
than to that in which it was exercised. In seditions and civil 
wars thousands and tons of thousands of citizens had fallen ; the 
prosperity of aueieiit cities lia<l decayed ; cities themselves had 
perished. The vast remains of temples at Agrigenium, at Selinus, 
at Pa)stum,^how what those cities must have been, where now 
not a house is left. M’holo mounds of broken pottery cover 
the environs of Tarentum, and show what masses of men must 
have peopled these now desolate shores. ^J'he series of coins 
duo to this city is surpas.sed in beauty and variety of type 
only by those of Syracuse. Sybaris, the splendid and luxurious 
rival of Croton, was destroyed by the latter city. Croton her- 
self, though supported by the old remembrance of her Pytha- 
gorean rulers, liad fallen into insignificance Thurii, tho chosen 
seat of tho old age of Herodotus, and its neighbouring Meta- 
pontuin, Locri, and Rliegiurn, still retained the vestiges of 
incient grandeur. Tho most noted tyrant of Syracuse, Dio- 
nysius, was one of the chief causes of the decay of the Greek 
towns of TjOA'cr Italy. About the time that the Gauls were 
devastating Latium. he did not scruple to league himself \vith 
the ba^Viarous Lucairians to establish a tyranny over his fellow- 
country v.cn. And about a century later, Agathocles of Syracuse 
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while seated upon his Consular chair in the Janiculum. His 
slaughter was but the prelude to a series of horrible butcheries. 
Marius had returned to Italy full of the memory of his ignomini- 
ous flight. Ho was attended everywhere by a band of ruffians, 
who had orders to strike down any person of rank whom their 
master passed without the courtesy of a salute. The Senators 
who had opposed his recall from exile were among his first 
victims. Q. Lentulus, C. Nuinitorius, M. Baobius, and othei’S 
were cut down, and their bodies dragged through the public 
places. P. Crassus, seeing his eldest son slain by Fimbria, put 
an end to his own life. L. Ca'sar, author of the Law for en- 
franchising the Italians, and his brother Caius, wore murdered in 
their own houses, Q. Anebarius came in suppliant guise to 
Marius, when he was sacrificing in the Capitol ; but the relent- 
less old man ordered the suppliant to be cut down in the very 
precincts of the Temple and his body cast into the street. The 
example of Marius was followed by all who had private wrongs 
to avenge, or debts to cancel. Many Knights were massacred, 
doubtless by their creditors. Slaves, drunk with passion and 
licence^ wreaked a less discriminating vengeance upon all who 
fell in their way. But here it must be recorded that many were 
Stived by the devotion of their household slaves. Cornutus was 
pursued to his house by some of the gang of Marius ; his slaves 
hung up one of the corpses, which were but too plentiful, with 
their master’s gold ring upon the hand ; and when the murderers 
burst into the house, these faithful slaves pretended that they 
had anticipated the deed of blood, and by this pious fraud saved 
their master. The orator Antonins had incurred the special 
wrath of Marius by an eloquent speech in which ho had opposed 
his ibcal to Rome. For some time he was concealed in a country- 
house by his slaves. Bdt one of these simple men, in buying 
wine, told the vintner that he must have good liquor, since it 
was (ho whispered) for the special use of the great orator An- 
tonius. The treacherous dealer hastened with the news to 
Marius, who ordered the orator's head to be brought to him and . 
placed it on the table as the cliief ornament of the banquet. 

§ 20. Cinna tooff^no part in these atrocities. {Sertorius looked | 
on with deep disgust, especially when he saw the enfranchised • 
slaves giving a loose to every licentious passion with a Baccha-' 
nahan gloe which excites pity, not only for the sufferers, but 
also for those who by ill-treatment had been degraded into 
savages. By the permission of the Consul, Sertorius fell upon ' 
them with a body of his own troops, and slew several thousands, 
by this rude justice order was in some degree restored. 

§ 21. But some persons who had escaped the massacre bad 
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ravaged Lower Italy. 'J'hus, by combined violence from many 
sources, the Hellenic communities, both of Italy and Sicily, were 
fallen from their soractimo magnificence, 'rarentum and Syra- 
cuse rciuaiiied ; and a brief sketch of the previous history of 
these two places will illustrate the above remai’ks, and will serve 
to make the succeeding narrative injtplligihlc. 

§ o. Syracuse was founded about the same time as Rome, by 
Archias, a noble Oorinthian, who led forth a colony of his coun- 
trymen to seek a new country in the far west. For many years 
the colony was governed (like the mother-city) by a moderate 
aristocracy. This was interrupted hy the pi’incely tyranny of 
(joIo and his son Ilicro, who held the sceptre of Syracuse at the 
time of the Persian wars from 4tS/j to 4C7 b.C. 4'lic old republic 
was thou restored till the invasion of the Athenians in 415, 
when it was supplanted hy a violent democracy. 4'his again was 
overthrown by the elder Dionysius in 400; but the sceptre 
which, after an active reign of thirty-eight years, ho transmitted 
to his son, passed finally from that son’s feebler gnisp about tlie 
bogiimiiig of tUo Samnito- wars. For twenty-six years the re- 
public was restored, when in IU7 another adventurer possessed 
himself of the throne. 4'his was Agathoeles, who began life as 
a potter’s aiiprciitice, and raised himself first by his personal^ 
strength and beauty of -form, then by the continued exertion o, 
an almost fiibulous boldness. His reign terminated in 280, just 
as tlie third Hamiiite war had been concluded. A new king, 
Hiero TL, was called to the tliroiic in 27o, and it^was in his 
reign that tlie Romans first set foot in Sicily. 

Of these sovereigns, it may be observed that tlie two last, 
Agathoeles and Hiero, were no longer called Tyrants, but Kings. 
The former naiiio had fallen into disnso after the sp]rndi<l 
royalty of Alexander, whom no one, save Demosthenes and his 
republican followers, ventured to call by the name of Tyrant. 
Yet they had all risen by the same means, ami hold their power 
by the same tenure. Nor were any of them able to transmit the 
sceptre to a line of successors. They all rose to power, because 
the Republic needed a skilful captain to c;uTy on war against tlie 
(’artliaginiaus. Gelo defeated the enemy in a great naval battle 
on the same day as the battle of Salamis. Dionysius [., after 
being besieged in his capital, took Motye, the Falcntta of tliose 
merchant-princes, and established his rule over the greater part 
of Sicily. Agathoeles carried fire and sword up to the gates 
of Carthage. More than once ho landeil in Italy for the purpose 
of defending the Tarentines fi-om the Bruttians, their barbarous 
neighbours. Strange to say, the name of this remarkable man 
is not mentioned by the Roman historians. Yet, but f6r his 
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been too conspicuous to remain unpunished, and against them 
the mockery of legal forms was put in motion. The most emi- 
nent of these were L. (Jornelius Merula, Flaiiien of Jupiter, and 
Q. Lutatius (kitulus, colleague of Marius in his Cimbric triumph. 
; Merula was a quiet and respectable man, whose only offence was 
F that he had unwillingly superseded (linna in the Consulship. 
; For this he was indicted ; and knowing that indictment was 
; equivalent to condemnation, he repaired to the great Temple on 
i the Capitol, and opening his veins bled to death. Catulus, like 
Antonins, had offended Marias by opposing his recal from exile. 

; Some influential friends endeavoumd to awaken in the breast 
of the stern old man some generous memory of the days when 
; he had refused to triumph over the barbarians without Catulus 
' to share his triumph. But in vain. “ lie must die,” was the 
only answer vouchsafed. Catulus shut himself up in a newly- 
plastered room, lighted a charcoal fire, and died by suffocation. 
Sylla himself was beyond reach ; but his house was rased to the 
ground, his property confiscated, and himself proclaimed a traitor. 
His wife Ca3cilia and his children fled to join him in Greece. 

Of all Senators put to death in these days of Terror, the heads 
were exposed upon the Rostra, a ghastly tribute to Hie inaups 
of the Tribune Sulpicius, who was the first Roman citizen tKiis 
dishonoured. The bodies of all were left unburied, to be de- 
voured by dogs and birds. But it must be observed that the 
Massacre of Marius diflered widely from the Proscri])tions of 
later times. It was a burst of savage passion, which lasted for 
a few hours, and was not marked by any systematic rules of 
murder and confiscation. 

§ 22 . The short remainder of the year passed in gloomy tran- 
quillity. News of Syllats victories in the East from time to time 
disturbed the satisfaction of the conquerors. But for the pre- 
sent they were absolute. Cinna remained sole Consul till the 
, Kalends of January of 86 b.c., when Marius for the seventh 
time, and Cinna for the second, assumed the fasces without 
election. On the first day of his authority, Marius ordered one 
Sext. Licinius, a Senator, to be thrown down the d’arpeian Rock, 
without even the form of a trial. Sad presages arose of what 
. might follow. But Marius, since his return, had given himself 
to wine and riotous living ; and his iron constitution, worn out 
by former labours, and especially by his late Strange* sufferings, 
sank under an inflammatory fever. The herj^of six Consulships 
^ died in thirteen days after he had seen^ii^vcdijeriahed expecta- 
i tions fulfilled^^by the seventh tenure of that high office, — hated 
[ fcj his oaomt^s, feared even by his friends. ' " 
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pcrp(5tual wars with (.'arthagc, be might have employed his rest- 
less arms in supporting the Saimiitcs against Piome. 

§ (5. 3’he other CJreok cities of Sicily siiftered similar vicissi- 
tmles. But we know little of them, nor is it important that we 
should. The state of one will serve to inform us of all. 

But before we leave Sicily, an event must bo mentioned, 
which has no small influence on the subsequent liistory. A large 
portion of the army of Agathocles consisted of Italians, who 
called themselves Mamertines, that is, servants of Maniers or 
Mars. They were Cam])aniaii adventurers of Samnite origin, 
who took service with any govei’ument that would pay them. 
'I hey chose their own captains, like the free troops led by the 
condottieri of the middle ages. On the death of Agathocles, a 
large body of these Maincrtincs seized Syracuse as a guarantee 
for tlic payment of their wages. On payment being made, they 
were induced to leave the city, and were marched to Mc'ssana, 
foi' the purpose of crossing into Italy. But finding tliis city an 
inviting prey, they seized it and became its loi'ds ; and soon they 
established their power over a largo portion of northern Sicily. 
Meanwhile, the Carthaginians recovered possession of the west 
of the islands. Syracuse and the other (Jreek cities retained a 
•precarious indopetulcnce. 

llcnce it will ai>poar that the Orcck-Sicilian cities were in no 
case to help their brethren in Italy, should these be attacked by 
Bonio. They could not defend themselves, much loss render 
aid to others. 

§ 7. Our attention is now claimed by Tarentum, the chief of 
the Greck-Italiaii cities. 

The origin of Lacodjonionian Tarentum is veiled in fable. The 
warriors of Sparta (so runs the well-known legend) went forth to 
the second Messenian war under a vow not to see their homes 
till they had conquered the enemy. They were long absent, and 
their wives sought paramours among the slaves and others wlio 
had not gone out to war. When the warriors returned, they 
found a largo body of youth grown up from this adulterous 
intercourse. I'heso youths (the Parthenii, as they were called) 
disdaining subjection, quitted their native land under the com- 
mand of Phalantus, one of their, own body, and founded the 
colony of Tarentum. 

Whatever may be the truth of this legend, thus much is 
certain, that Tarentum was a Ijaccdoemonian colony of very great 
antiqnh\r Its history is little known. But what is known 
sli:»\vs tijat the colony partook of the steady nature of her 
mother-city, and resisted those violent and frequent changes 
whiefi were so rife in Syracuse and the other Greek cities of the 
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§ 1. f^isc of kingdom of Pontus : ancestors of Mifhridates. § 2. His youth, 
education, and character. § 3. His coiuiuosts from I’ontus to the Borys- 
thenes : alliaiu^e witii Tigrancs of Armenia. § 4. Seizes Ca}>])adocia : 
interv(Mition of Sylla. § 5. Encourages Italians during Social War : 
sf'-izes Ihthynia, while Tigranes invades Cappadocia : Aquilliiis sent to re- 
store Nicomedes, § d. IMitliridates invades Roman I’rovima* : treatment of 
Acpullius. §7, PIouoLirs paid to Mithridates : Massacre of Italians. §8. 
Athens revolts : Archelaus sent by Mithridates to garrison Pira'eus. 
§ 9. Sylla lands in E])irus : assault and siege of Pira'eus: gallant defence 
oI Archelaus. §10. Siege of Pira?cus raised: fall of Athens. §11. 
Archelaus retires by sea: fall of Pirjreus. §12, Sylla defeats Archelaus 
at ChaM’onca. § 13. Marches to intercept Flaccus : returns and defeats 
Archelaus at Orchomenus : winters in d'hessaly. § 14. Flaccus murdered 
by Fimbria at Nicomedia. § 15. Fimbria nearly surprises IMithridates at 
Rergamus. § 16. Negotiations of Sylla. and Archelaus. § 17. Sylla 
advances into Thrace : meets Mithridates in Troad : Peace concluded. 
§ IS. Attacks Fimbria: his death. § 19. Leaves Muiena in Asia: spends 
I'enuiinder of 84 B.C. in Greece. 

§ 1. It will ‘be necessary to go back in order to gain a clear per- 
ception of the causes which led to the Mithridatic War. 

After the battle of Magnesia, Asia Minor was broken up into a 
number of petty principalities, jealous of one another. Eumenes 
ef Pergamus was rewarded by the addition of Lydia and some 
ether districts to his rule ; but in time the kingdom of Pergamus 
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west. Tarcntum lay at the northern corner of the great gulf 
which still bears its name. It had an excellent harbour, almost 
land-locked. On its eastern horn stood the city. Its form was 
triangular ; one side being washed by the open sea, the other by 
tlie waters of the harbour, while the base or land side was pro- 
tected by a line of strong fortih cations. Thus advantageously 
posted for connnerce, the city grew apace. She poss(‘ssed an 
opulent middle class ; and the poorer citizens found an easy sub- 
sistence ill the abundant supply of fish which the gulf afforded. 
These native fishermen were always ready to man i,he navy of 
the state. But tiny made indifferent soldiers. Therefore when 
any peril of war threatened the state, it was the practice of the 
government to hire foreign captains, soldiers tif fortune, who 
were often kings or princes, to bring an army for their defence. 
Thus we find them taking into their service Archidamus of 
Sparta and Alexander of Molossus,* to defend them against the 
Lucanians. So also, after the second Samnite war, when they 
began to fear the power of Rome, tlioy engngiHl the services of 
Cleonymus Prince of S^iarta to fight tlieir battles. They called 
in Agathocles of Syracuse to war against the Bruttians. And 
last of all, when they came into actual conflict with Rome, they 
put themselves under the protection of Pyrrhus, as wc shall 
presently liave to narrate. 

It was jirobably this practice of hiring foreign armies for their 
wars which saved them from the domination of successive 
tyrants ; for at Syracuse, as we have seen, tlicso tyrants wore 
citizens who raiscil themselves by means of the military power 
■svith wdiich they had been invested. However, this practice had 
many evils. The city learnt every day to trust more to strangei's 
and less to the energies of her own citiz.ens ; and tlie foreign 
captains who.se aid she .sought often proved mere buccaneers, 
who plundered and ruined friendly Greeks as well as hostile bar- 
barians. Such was Jbhe conduct of Cleonymus towards Meta- 
poiitum and Thurii, of Agathocles towards Loeri and Khegium. 

Yet on the whole the government of Tarentnm w’as better and 
more regular than that of most Greek Republics. Seven times 
was Arebytas, the Pythagorean philosojiher, raised to the supreme 
magistracy, — that Archytas who has been mentioned above as 
the friend of Herenuius the Samnite, and instructor of C. Pon- 
tiiis.t This shows that the Tarentines could value duly the 
merits of this great man, without that jealousy which iii many 
Greek .states prevented the people from rea{)ing the full service 
of their best and wisest citizens. 
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became a Roman Province under the proud title of Asia,* just 
as the name of Libya or Africa had been bestowed on the Pro- 
vince formed out of the territory of Carthage. Bithynia to the 
north, subject to Kings of Macedonian origin, had, since Prusias 
declared his inability to protect Hannibal, Ihllen completely 
under Roman influence. At this time it was governed by Nico- 
medes II., grandson of Prusias. Cappadocia was subject to a 
prince named Ariarathes. Galatia, united into one principality, 
was ruled by a native chief named Deiotarus. 

But a country beyond these distant realms demands our chief 
attention. During the weakness of the later Persian monarchy, 
the Satraps of Pontus, tliat is, the mountainous country along the 
north shore of the Euxine from the Halys eastward, had asserted 
their independence. In the wars between the successors of 
Alexander, the ruler of Pontus, Mithridates by name, raised his 
principality to a kingdom. His descendants extended tlieir 
power over part of Capi)adocia and Paphlagonia till Mithridates V., 
called Euergetes, assisted Pome in her war against Aristonicus, 
and was rewarded with a considerable portion of Phrygia, 
This iVIithridatcs was assassinated at Sinop6, his capital, about 
the year 120 b.c., and was succeeded by his son Mithfidates VI., 
commonly called Dionysos or Eupator, who was then a boy of 
about twelve years old.f This was the man who became famous 
as the competitor of Pome for the sovereignty of the East. 

§ 2. In later times it was rememl)ered that at his birth a comet 
blazed in the heavens so large in size as to reach from the zenith 
to the horizon, — a sign of his destined greatness. But during 
his boyhood the fates seemed adverse. The Senate revoked the 
gift conferred upon his father. His guardians attempted his 
life both by 2)oison and the dagger ; but he escaped all perils 
marvellously. It was commonly believed that his constitution 
was enabled to defy the attacks of poison by the habitual use of 
antidotes. What education he received was given by Greek 
masters at Sinop6. So excellent was his memory that he is said 
to have been master of five- and- twenty languages, so as bo be able 
to converse in their own tongue with all the tribes who composed 
his motley Empire. His appreciation of Hellenic superiority is 
attested by the employment of Greeks both for military and 
civil administration ; and his cultivated taste is disclosed by the 


f ■ 


* Sometimes called Proconsular Asia. Hence it is that persons, being 
fUveady in Phrygia or Galatia, speak of going into Asia, as in the Acts oi the 
Apostles, xvi. (J ; compare xix. 22, 26, 27, &c. 

f On his coins the name is spelt Mithradates, The Romans changed it, 
wjis their wont. So, for instance, M»<r<ra}Ja, became in Latin Massiim, 
Massinissa, &c. 
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This brief sketch of the state of Sicily and Magna Gra cia will 
have shown that of all the Greek cities, lately so great and 
powerful, Tareiituni alone wiis in a condition to cope with Rome. 

§ 8. Once already tlicy had been engaged in brief hostilities : 
this was at the close of the second Sainnite war, when the 
Romans lent aid t(^ the Liicanians in attacking the Sallcntines. 
This last-named people were neighbours of 'rarentum, and the 
Greek republic, willing to defend them, called in the aid of 
Oleonymns, as has been just mentioned. The appearance of 
this soldier of fortune inclined the Lucanians to peace, and at 
the same time no <loubt was made the treaty between Rome and 
the Tarentincs by whicli certain limits were presi-ribed to the 
fleets of the latter power, while the Romans on their part bound 
themselves not to pass the temple of Laciniaii Juno, nor let any 
ships of theirs appear in the Gulf of Taronturn. 

§ 1). After this followed the third Samnite war. At its close 
it seemed clear that Home was to be, if she was not already, 
mistress of Italy. What power could withstand her ? J'areiitnm 
must now meet Rome face to facn^ and must decide whether they 
should meet as friend or foe. She chose the latter. For the 
next few years wo find various nations of Italy, the Etruscans 
and Oanls in the north, the Tiucaiiians and other barbai ians in 
the south, renewing war with Rome, and finally crushed by her 
energy. These last struggles are attributed to the, intrigues of 
Tarentiirn, and when they availed not, she at length threw herself 
into the gap, and called in Pyrrhus, the greatest general of the 
age, to fight the battles of the Greeks against Rome. 

§ 10. Tile first link in the chain of events which led to the 
war with Tarentiini was (curiously enough) the aid lent by Rome 
to a neigh!)Oiinng Greek city. This was Tlnirii. Soon after the 
close of the third Samnite war Thurii \vas attacked by the 
Lucanians. Mi’ho Tliurians knew tlxat Taronturn would not de- 
fend them. Some years before, when Clc<mymiis of Sparta 
made a descent upon their coast and took tlicir city, they had 
implored the aid of Roman legions, which came too late indeed, 
but yet came, and Thurii now hoped for more effectual succonr. 
Rut at this time the domestic struggle was going on which ended 
in the Ilorteusian law. Soon after quiet was restored, the 
Tribune .Eiius proposed, and the People voted, to declare war 
against the Lucanians (284 

§ II. This declaration of war was followed by a general rising 
of the Italian nations against Rome. The Lncaniaiis, lately her 
allies, now her enemies, were joined by the Bruttians, part of the 
.\pulians, and even by some relics of the Samnites. But the 
attention of the Senate was diverted from this southern war by 
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artistic skill displayed in the execution of his coins. The great 
silver piece figured at the head of this chapter is one of the most 
admirable medals that came from the ancient mints. He was 
fond of hunting in the mountains of Pontus, and thus obtained 
vigour of constitution, quickness of eye, and promptness of deci- 
sion. In all respects he stood far above the common run of 
Oriental despots. 

§ 3. When he undertook the government, he secured himself 
at home by the murder of his nearest relatives. Finding his 
neighbours, Nicomedes of Bithynia and Ariarathes of Cappa- 
docia, secured by Roman protection, he sought scope for his 
military ambition in the North. There he formed an alliance 
with Parisades, King of Bosporus, as the eastern portion of the 
Crimea was then called, and assisted him in reducing the whole 
of that Peninsula to submission. At the death of Parisades, 
Mithridates took possession of the Crimea, and coins bearing his 
name are still found about Kertch and Kafta. The whole eastern 
l^ast-laiid of the Euxine, known to the Greeks under the name 
j&f Colchis, as well as the country between the Kuban and the 
Borystheries, owned his sway. On the East ho strengthened 
liimsolf by ahiance with Tigranes, King of Armenia, who married 
his daughter ; and having thus, in the course of about thirty 
years from his accession (120-90 B.C.), raised himself to the pos- 
session of a formidable Empire, he considered himself not unequal 
to a conflict with Pome herself. 

§ 4. So early as the year 93 b.c. the state of Cappadocia 
invited interference. Ariarathes married a sister of Mithridates, 
but was put to death by the agency of that monarch. Then fol- 
lowed a quarrel for Cappadocia between Mithridates and Nieo- 
niodes. Sylla was commissioned by the Senate to settle these 
disputes, and he restored Ariobarzanes, a nobleman of the 
country, whom his compatriots had chosen to succeed Aria- 
rathes, to the tlirono. For the time Mithridates submitted, but 
the arrogant language of Marius confirmed him in the resolution 
to make war with the proud Republic. 

§ 5. Two years later the Social War broke out. Mithridates 
availed himself of the opportunity afforded by the disturbances 
in the West to extend his own power in the East. Nicomedes 
of Bithynia was just dead, and the King of Pontus seized his 

kingdom ; while he induced his son-in-law Tigranes to invade ^ 

Cappadocia, and expel Ariobarzanes for the second time. The ^ I 

Senate were too much occupied at home to attend to these pro- ^ 

ceedings till late ia year S9 jp.c., when M’ AquilJius, the con- 
Tueror of the Slaves In ^Sicily, was sent to restore the son of 
_^icomedes to the throne of ^thynia, and Ariobarzanes to that 
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more imminent peril in the north. Early in the year 283 u.o. 
news came that the Etruscans of Vulsinii, who had been for the 
last twenty years engaged in feeldo and uncertain war against 
home, had nuiscd the other states of Northern Etruria to make 
a joint attack upon Arretiuin, which, under the rule of the 
friendly Cilnii, remained faithful to home. They had summoned 
to their aid an army of Senoniaii Cauls from the coasts of Um- 
bria, and those Celtic barbarians, though at peace with home, 
came eager for plunder, and burning to avenge their defeat at 
tilt! battle of Sentinura. Q. (Ja^ciliiis IMetellus, the ("onsul of the 
last year, ainl now I’ra-tor, was onlered to march to the relief of 
Arretiuin, while the new Consuls, I*. Cornelius Dolabella and (/n. 
Domitius, pre[)ared to crush the Etruscan war. But what was 
the consternation at home wdien tidings came that iVIetellus had 
been utterly defeated, liimsclf slain, and his whole army out to 
pieces or made prisoners ! 

§ 12. The Senate, nothing daunted, ordered the C'onsnl Dola- 
bella to advance, while Domitius. with Curius the Ih^ctor, re- 
mained in reserve. Meanwliilo mey sent the Fetials into Umbria 
to complain of the breach of faith committed by the Senoiiian 
Gauls. But it happened that in the battle with Metellus, Brito- 
niaris the Gallic chief had fallen, and tho young chief, liis son, 
burning with mad desire of vengeance, committed another and a 
worse breach of fajjth : ho murdered the sacred envoys in cold 
blood. As soon as the news of this outrage reached the (Jonsul 
Dolabella, ho promptly changed his plan. Instead of marching 
towards Arretium he turned to the right, and crossing the Apen- 
nines descended into tho Senonian country. This he found- 
almost defenceless, for tho warriors were absent in Etruria. He 
took a bloody revenge, ravaging the country, burning the dwell- 
ings, slaying the old men, enslaving tho wonuin and children. 
The Celtic warriors hastily returned to defend their homes, but 
in vain ; they sustained a complete defeat, and “ the race of the 
Senonians was annihilated.”* Such is tho brief and terrible 
epitome of their fate. 

§ 13. The work of death was not yet done. The Boian Gauls, 
who lived along tlio southern bank of tho Po, from tho Trehia to 
tho Rubicon, seized their arms and marched southwards to assist 
or avenge their brethren. They overtook the Gonsnl Dolabella 
on the Tiber at its junction with the Nar, but not till after he 
had been joined by his colliiague Domitius. The battle was 
fought on the right bank of the Tiber, n(^ar Die little lake Va- 
dijno. It was a fierce conflict, the most terrible ]u-obably which 

“ (Jens iSenonum deleta cst." — Liv. 
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of Cappadocia. Mithridates again yielded, and the fugitive Kings 
again took possession of their thrones ; but Aquillius gave young 
Nicomedes to understand that a largess must be paid to those 
who had restored him, and urged him to raise the necessary 
money by an inroad into the dominions of tlie King of Pontus. 
Mithridates at once despatched envoys to Rome to make com- 
plaints of the conduct of the Senatorial Commissioner. 

§ 6. The Social War had now well-nigh spent its force, ami 
the Senate dismissed the Pontic envoys witliout a satisfactory 
answer. Mithridates expected this result, and resolved to take 
the law into his own hands. His Generals, Arch elans and Neop- 
tolemiis, fell upon Nicomedes while he was plundering, and 
utterly defeated him. A similar fate befcl Aquillius and other 
Roman officers who endeavoured to support the Ihthynian King. 
Thus the road to the Roman Province lay open to Mithridates. 

Without hesitation he pushed forward at the head of his vic- 
torious troops. Almost everywhere Ids advent was welcomed as 
that of a deliverer. Aquillius sought shelter in Mytilen6 ; but 
the Lesbians delivered him up to Mithridates, who sent him 
round the cities of the Province seated upon an ass, with a 
proclamation stating that to his covetous dealing alone the war 
was due, and then put him to death by having molten gold 
poured down his thi'oat. 

§ 7. To justify the character of Deliverer, Mithridates set free 
all jn’isouers of Asiatic race, excused men from ndlitary service 
for five years, remitted taxes duo to the Homan Covernmeiit, 


and cancelled a portion of private debts. All that Asiatic enthu- 
siasm could bestow of honour was heaped upon him. He was 
welcomed at the gates of every city by festal processions, lie 
was saluted as the preserver of Asia, as Dionysos her present 
and protecting Deity. During the winter he took up his resi- 
dence at Pergamus, and celebrated his nuptials with a young 
Greek of Stratonicea. But while he seemed to be given up to 
enjoyment, an edict went forth to every city in the Province of 
Asia, ordering the people to massacre all Italians found within 
their borders. This savage order was obeyed with alacrity. On 
one day no less than 80,000 persons were slaughtered. 

§ 8. A wider field now opened itself to the ambition of Mithn- 
dates. Aristion, an Epicurean philosopher of Athens^ j^ersuaded 
the people of that famous city to rise against Rome, assumed 
sovereign power, and invited Mithridates, to support the revolt. 


; Archelaus, .the King’s best General, waf rdespatched to Pirieeiis 
4 at the hea4^ of a large force. Most o^A|ihe Greek communities 
(joined the Athenian insurrection, ;|italians were every wh^^’® 
■ — as' in Asia. * 
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the Romans had fought since the battle of Sentiiuim. But the 
legionaries had become used to the huge bodies, strange arms, 
and savage cries of the Celtic barbarians and tlieir vietoiy was 
complete. Once more, however, the Boians made a desperate 
rally, and were again defeated. 

The'se great successes kept the Celtic tribes of Northern Italy 
cpiiot for nearly si.xty years. Meanwhile the Senate secured tlie 
frontier of Umbria and occupied the vacant lands of the Seno- 
nians by the Colony of Sena GalUca, which, under the name of 
Seiiigaglia, still prcseiwes the memory of its Celtic possessors. 

§ 14. ^[canwhile the war had been going on feebly in Tjiicania ; 
but these j^roinpt and successful operations in the north enabled 
the Senate to prosecute it more energetically ; and in tlie year 
'282 B.C. the Consul of the year, C. Fabricius Luscinus, a remark- 
able man, of whom we shall have mon; to say presently, defeated 
the confederates in several actions, and fimdly compelled them 
to raise the siege of Thurii. The Roman army was withdrawn, 
but a gariison was left to defend tlio city ; and the grateful 
people dedicated a statue to ®3ir deliverers, the first honour 
paid by Greeks to their future masters. 

§ 1 5. It was believed at Romo, and not without reason, that 
the Tarentines, though they had not themselves drawn the. sword, 
had been tlio secret iiistigatons of these wars, both in Lucania 
and Etruria. The Senate therefore doterraim^d to pay no atten- 
tion to tlio treaty, by which Roman ships were forbidden to 
a^ipisar in the bay of Tareutiim ; and on the withdrawal of the 
army of FaVnucius, L. Valerius, one of the dnnmviri navales,* 
sailed round the LaeVhiau headland, and with ten ships stood 
across the gulf towards Tareiitum. It was a summer noon, and 
the people were assembled in their theatre, which (as was com- 
mon in Greek cities) was used alike for purposes of business and 
pleasure.f This theati'e was cut out of the side of the hill look- 
ing towards the sea, and commanded a view of the w'hole bay. 
The wfiiOh^ assembly therefore saw the treaty violateil before th(iii' 
eyes, and lent a ready ear to a demagogue named Philocharis, 
who rose and exhorted them to take summary vengeance. Tin; 
people, seamen by habit, rushed down to the harbour, maimed a 
number of ships and gained an easy victory over the little Roman 
squadron. Four ships were sunk, one taken, and Valerius him- 

'Phis ofiico was abolished not long after, hi the I’unie and siibsi'qucnt 
\v:ir3 thu OoiiaiiLs and Pnetors commanded both tlio armies and Hci-ts imlilPer- 
as was the caso in ail moilGm Kurojiean countries till tlio close of the 
I7th c.'inury. 

t (k)m||jare the assembly in the theatre at F.phosus to hear the conqilaiiit of 
the silver-workers against the Christians. — Acts xix. 29. 
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§ 9. Such was the state of things when Sylla landed in Epirus 
with about 50,000 men. He spent some time in ihtolia and 
Thessaly to collect supplies, and then, advancing to Athens, 
attempted to take Pineeus by escalade ; but the walls were the 
walls of Pericles, nearly 80 feet high, and regularly built of mas- 
sive stone. The rash attempt was repulsed, and the Roman 
General found it necessary to besiege the x)lace in form. The 
stones of the Ijong Walls were used to form two great em- 
bankments sloping upwards against the walls. When all was 
ready, two huge battering-towers were brought up these inclined 
planes, and began to play upon the walls ; but Archelaus baffled 
fdl the skill and industry of the Roman engineers, and repelled 
every assault. 

§ 10. Winter was now far spent; and Sylla, despairing of the 
capture of Pira-eus, unless he were able to invest it by sea as weU 
as by land, sent Lucullus to Asia to collect ships for this purpose. 
While expecting his return, Sylla determined to employ his 
whole force in taking the city of Athens. During the siege of 
Pitvneus, the blockade of the City, distant about five miles, had 
been stcailily continued. Aristion and his courtiers lived in 
luxury : but the people were reduced to the extremity of famine ; 
and, but for the strength of the walls, they could have ottered 
little resistance. After some time, a weak place was found, 
and the whole besieging army poured in. Sylla, enraged by the 
part taken by the Athenians, left the soldiery to wreak their 
passion on the miserable city. Aristion with a few troops had 
withdrawn into the Acropolis. But want of water soon obliged 
him to surrender at discretion. 

§ 11. Athens was taken on the 1st of March, 88 B.c. ; and 
Hylla’s whole force being now available, he determined to attempt 
a fresh assault upon Pirmeus, though Lucullus had not yet 
returned. Archelaus had b6en expecting succours sent through 
Effiotia under command of the King's son. But the young prince 
had died, and Taxiles, the general left in command, had halted in 
Thessaly. Archelaus, therefore, in despair of holding out, sailed 
to Thermopylm, where he joined Taxiles. Pira?eus now surren- 
dered, and Sylla avenged himself for his long disappointment 
by burning the dockyards and arsenals, aiid all the buildings of 
old historic fame^n that celebrated place. 

§ 12. Meanwhile, Archelaus and Taxiles had advanced with 
their combined forces, in the hope of surprising Sylla within the 
confines of Attica. But the active Roman was in Boeotia before 
them, and Archelaus retreated towards the Euripus, closely 
followed by the Romans. The army of the Mithridatic Generals 
is stated at 100,000 men, witli i0,(X)0 horse and 90 scythed cars ; 


self WHS killed. The die was now cast, and the demagogues 
pushed the people to further* outrages. They inarched foidh to 
Thurii, and, accusing^that people of seeking aid from the barba- 
rians, recpiired the instant dismissal of the lioinan garrison. 
This was done, and no sooner was it done than the Tarentine 
populace phuidei’ed the unfortunate city and drove its chief citi- 
zens into exile. 

§ 1(1. The Senate, unwilling to undertake a iimv war, in which 
their coasts might be ravaged by the superior navy of the Taren- 
tiin^s, sent an embassy, headed by L. Postuinius, to require some 
explanatii.m of this outrageous conduct. They knew that the 
winiltluc'r citizens of ''rarentum wore as averse from war as them- 
selves, and ho})o<l that by this time the peophj might be inclined 
to hear the voice of reiusoii. But imfortiinatelv the amhassadors 
arriv(}.d at tire season of the Dionysia, when the whole ])(iOple, 
giv(in u[) to wine and revelry, were again collected in the theatre. 
The iJoman envoys were led straight into the orchestra, and 
ordei’ed to state the purpose of their mission. When Postuinius 
endeavoured to do so, his bad Greek produced peals of laughter 
from the thoughtless populace, ilo bore all i)atieiitly till a 
drunken buffoon ran up and dcHled bis white toga with ordure. 
This produced fresh laughter aud loud applause, which was again 
renewed, wheq Postuinius held up the sullied robe in the sight 
of all. “ Aye,” said' he, “ laugli on now : but this robe of mine 
shall remain uncloansed till it is washed in your best blood !” 

§ 17. Yet even after these gross insults the Homan Heople was 
so weary of war that the Smiate debated Jong before they ordered 
L. yPitiiliiis Biirbula, the Consul of the year 281 n.c., to niarcJi 
southwani, wlii'/e Jiis colleague covered the Etruscan frontier. 
ylhuiliiis was instructed to ravage the lands of tlio democratic 
party, and to spare the property of those citizens who wdslicd to 
maintain peace ; and .so successful wa.s this ])oliey, that the 
demagogues lost their power, and Agis or Aj)is, the chief of ilio 
moderate party, was chosen strategus. Ainl iiowthei'o was good 
hope that some satisfaction would be offeretl for the outrages 
committed against the Romans and their allies, ami that peace 
might be maintained : but this hope was soon frustrated. Early 
in the year the chiefs of the democratic party had sent to invite 
Pyrrhus, King of Ejiirus, to bring over an army and undertake 
llio defence of Tareiitum. These Tarentine envoys were accom- 
panied by ambassadors from the Lucaniaiis and Saumites, with 
large promises of soldiers to recruit Ids army and provisions to 
fged them. Pyrrhus needed no great persuasion to undertake a 
romantic enterprise, and be forthwith despatched Milo, one of 
his best officers, with 3000 men, to garrison the citadel of 
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that of Sylla was reduced to 30,000 men, with a smaU body of 
cavalry. The armies met at Ch.Tronea, nearly on the same ground 
I on which, two hundred and fifty years before, Philip of Macedon 
I rmd overthrown the Athenian army, and made himself master of 
I the liberties of Greece. A desperate conflict ensued, in which 
I Sylla displayed more personal bravery than strategic skill. But 
the steady discipline of the Roman Legionaries prevailed, and 
the battle ended in the complete overthrow of the Pontic army. 
Archelaus was not able to collect above 10,000 men out of that 
vast host, and with these he made good his retreat across the 
Euripus to Chalcis. The Roman loss was small. 

§ 13. After the battle of Choeronea, Sylla heard that L. Valerius 
Flaccus, who had been sent to supersede himself in the command 
had landed in Epirus, With his accustomed promptitude he at 
once marched northwards to meet him. But at Melitea he heard 
that Mithridates had sent Dorylaus with 80,000 men to reinforce 
Archelaus. Leaving Flaccus to work his will, Sylla returned 
rapidly to Orchomenus. The Pontic army lay southward of that 
place, on the edge of a plain very favourable for the action of their 
great force of cavalry. Archelaus used every effort to dissuade 
his new colleague from venturing another battle ; but DorylauS 
was obstinate. The Romans gained another great victory, and 
Archelaus rallied but a small remnant of the Ifontic army with 
which he again made good his retreat to Chalcis. Bmotik was 
now given up to plunder, and the Roman army passed into 
Thessaly for winter-quarters. 

§ 14. Meantime Valerius Flaccus had found his men more 
inclined to join Sylla than to figlit him. Part of them, indeed, 
deserted ; the rest had been kept under their banners by the 
active exertions of his lieutenant, C. Flavius Fimbria, a daring 
and unscrupulous man, who had taken a foremost part in the 
maiisacres of Marius.* To avoid a conflict with Sylla, Flaccus 
and Fimbria directed their march towards the Hellespont, with 
tlie intention of assailing Mithridates in Asia, where he had but 
a smaU force remaining. But when Flaccus crossed over from 
Byzantium to Chalcedon, Fimbria appealed to the army and 
was unanimously chosen to the command. The Consul instantly 
leturned in high dudgeon ; but. found that Fimbria was all 
powerful with the army, and fled across the HeMespont into Asia. 
Fimbria pursued him, and, disregardful of the consular dignity, 
ordered him to be beheaded. 

. * Homiuem longe au<Jacissimum . . et insanissimum.** Cicero pro 6Vv- 
/iosctc A, He, *ino 12. He stabbed Q. 8caevola at the funeral of Marius, niKl 
brought an accusation against him, “ because be had not died of 
Ppmind,” 
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Tareutuin. The arrival of Milo restored the democratic party 
to power. Agis was deprived of his office : the Homan Consul 
retired into Apulia, and L\cd his head-quaii;prs at the colony of 
Veuusia. 

Pyrrhus was now expected every day, and the Tarcntine popu- 
lace gave themselves up to immoderate joy. “Aye, dance and 
sing, while ye may,” said one of their graver citizens ; “ there will 
bo something else to do when Pyrrims comes.” 

He did not arrive till winter, and before we speak of his opera- 
tions, it will bo necessary to give some account of his life and 
character. 
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§ 15. In the spring of 85 B.C., Fimbria, having collected con- 
siderable relnforcements^threw himself suddenly into Asia, and 
advanced rapidly upon Pergamus. Surprised by this unexpected , 
attack, Mithridates took refuge at Mytilen6, where he was safe 
from the pursuit of Fimbria, who had no ships. But IaicuUus, 
who had by this time collected a respectable fleet, was in the 
neighbourhood. He might easily have invested the island and 
terminated the war by possessing himself of the King's person. 
But, fearful of ])laying into the hands of Fimbria, he suftered 
IMithridates to escape to the mainland. 

§ 16. The presence of Fimbria was embarrassing to Sylla. His 
wife CfTcilia Mctella had escaped from Borne with her children, 
and urged the necessity of a speedy return to Italy. During the 
winter he had lield a personal interview with Archelaus, in which 
that able officer proposed that Sylla should leave Asia in the 
King’s possession, on comlition that Mithridates should assist 
him in conquering his enemies at home. Sylla made no reply, 
exce[)t by offering to make Archelaus King of Pontus, on condi- 
tion that he should become the ally of Borne. Archelaus indig- 
nantly refused to break faith with his master ; upon which Sylla 
quietly asked : “If treason seems so base to you, how dare you 
suggest treason to a Boman General?” The two commanders, 
however, continued to bo good friends ; and it was whispered 
tluit Archelaus had been won over by the gold or the persuasions 
of the adroit Boman. 

§ 17 The yei^r 85 r>.c. was passed by Sylla in Macedonia, 
where he was detained by the necessity of subduing the bar- 
barous Tribes on the northern frontier of the Roman Province, 
wlio were probably urged on to attack him by the gold of Mith- 
ridates. But the successes of Fimbria in Asia inclined Sylla to 
I)eace. Mithridates also was well inclined to treat ; for his 
licet, hitherto master of the sea, had been utterly defeated by 
Lucullus oft* Tenedos, and the })assage of the Hellespont was 
open to Sylla. After some preliminaries, Archelaus contrived a 
personal conference between the Roman ( leneral and the King. 
They met at Dardanus in the Troad, when Sylla cut short all ; 
diplomatic arts by stating the least that he would accept ; and , ■ 
^lithridates, an acute judge of character, gave way to the peremp- | , 
tory Roman. It was agreed that the King should abandon all 1 . 
his conquests in Asia, and resume the position in which he had ,, 
been before the war. He was to pay 2000 talents to indemnify / 
Rome for her expenses, and surrender a fine fleet of 70 ships. 

§ 18. This settlement was made in the winter, and Mithridates 
withdrew to Sinop6. Early in the next year (84 B.c.) Sylla ad- 
vanced against Fimbria, who had thrown himself into Thyatiraj, 
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rVUKlIUS IN ITALY. (280—275 ILC.) 

J 1. A(!v<'iiiurous youth of Pyrrhus, King of Kpiius: Inst of ruiKjucsl. § 'i. 
Ari’iws at Tarentuin ; stern disci|>line. § 5, Preparations of Romans : 
coinpaiisoii of forces. §4. Pyrrhus meets Romans on Siris: battle of 
Heraclea! § 5. Remarks of Pyrrhus after victory, § G. Locii joins 
Pyrrhus: Rhegium seized by Campanian captain, Decius .Jubellins ; disap- 
pointment of Pyrrhus. § 7. Mission of Cineas to Rome : patriotic speech 
ofApp. Claudius, § 8. Report of Cineas; Pyrrhus marches into Latium, 
but Rome remains firm. § 9. Embassy of Eabricins during wintoi'. § 10. 
Second cajupaign; Rattle of Asculuin in Ajiulia: Pyrrhus inclined to Peace. 
§ 11. Consuls of the next year warn him of his physician’s treachery: 
Pyrrhus restores prisotiers and departs for Sicily. § 12, His fortunes in 
Sicily. §15. Returns to Italy in third year. § 14, AP Curius, the Consul, 

( ompels Romans to enlist. § 15. Rattle ofRencveiituiii : defeat of Pyri hus, 
§ IG. After fate of Pyrrhus. 

§ 1. Pyrrhus, King of Ei>iriis, when he landed in Italy, was in 
his thirty-eighth year. His whole early life had heoii a series of 
adventure and peril. His father’s name was yEacidiis, a kinsman 
of that Alexander of Molossus who, some fifty years before, had 
been invited by the Tareiitiiies to defend them against the 
Luoaiiians.* When Alexander fell at Pandosia, Ailacidas seized 
the throne of the Molossians. But he did not long retain it. 


* Chapt xxi. § 5. 
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I and began to draw lines of blockade round the place. Fimbria’w 
men deserted in great numbers ; and the reckless adventurer, 
perceiving that his case was desperate, Bed to Pergamus, where 
he took refuge in the Temple of Esculajnus, and attempted to 
put an end to himself. But the wound was not mortal ; and he 
was obliged to resort for this last service to a faithful slave, who 
slew himself upon his master’s body. 

§ 19. It was^now open to Sylla to return to Italy, lie had in 
the course of three years completely humbled the powerful King 
of Pontus, and compelled him to accept a peace dictated hv 
himself. The fourth year since his departure from Italy was 
now far spent. To supidy money for his Italian enterprise, as 
well as to punish the Asiatics, he forced the Communities which 
had joined Mithridates to pay him very large sums of monev. 
Of these sums, part paid down at once, Lucullus was left to exact 
the rest. This officer discharged his task with as much con- 
sideration and gentleness as possible. But to raise the money 
at all, the unfortunate Provincials were obliged to resort to 
Roman money-lenders, who advanced wffiat they recpiired 
usurious interest. Murena was left in Asia with the troops of 
Fimbria, but received strict injunctions not to renew hostilities 
with Mithridates. Sylla set sail from Ephesus, and returned to 
Greece, where ho spent the remainder of the year 84 b.c., engag^igd 
in active preparations for the invasion of Italy next spring. But 
before we follow him in his great adventure, it will bo necessarj' 
to trace the fortunes of Cinna and his partisans at Rome. 
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For soon after followed the death of Alexander the Great *at 
Babylon (3:33 n.c.), and the whole of hi.s vast crnj)ire was broken 
lip into separate kingdoms, wliicli became the appanages of Jjis 
generals. Gassander obtained Macedon, first as Jf(!gent, after- 
wards as King. Rut Olympias, the mother of the great Alexander, 
raised a faction against him, and .®acidas took her part. After 
some years of coiitiict, yKacidas fell in battle (313 and by 

order of the ruthless Cassander all his family were massacred 
except Pyrrhus, who was then a child of about five years old. 
The boy was canhui off secretly, and found safe harbom age with 
Glaucias, an Illyrian chief. Li this obscure retreat lie remained 
till he had reached the age of twelve or thirteen years, w^lien his 
foster-father took advantage of disturbances in Macedon to 
restore his young charge to the throne of Epirus. .Rut Cassander 
again triumidicd over opposition, and prevailed upon the .Ej)!- 
rotes to expel the y<jung prince. Pyrrhus, now about seventeen 
years ol<l, sought refuge at the court of Antigonus, the .Macedonian 
king of Syria. Here he formed a friendship with tlie king's son, 
the celebrated Demetrius Puliorcetcs. Rut tlie ambition of tlie 
Syrian princes pi-ovokod the other Macedonian monarchs to 
form a league against tliern ; and the bloody field of Tpsus (301 
n.c.) deprived Antigonus of bis life, and*!Demctrius of bis suc- 
cession. Pyrrhus was ])rcsent at the battle. On the defeat of 
his friend Demetrius, he offered himself as a hostage for him, 
and was so received at the magnificent court of Ptolefny Soter, 
the first ^lacedoriian king of Egypt. Here he had* opportu- 
nities of completing the education which tlie friendshij) of Deme- 
trius had offered liim. Ptolemy was one of the best of Alexander's 
officers ; and himself, with his son Phila<leli>hus, did all that lay 
in their power to encourage the cultivation of Greek arts and 
letters. ' Pyrrhu.s found favour with the queen Berenice, who gave 
him in marriage Antigone, her daughter by a former mari’iage, 
and persuaded Ptolemy to assist him in recovering his Epirote 
sovereignty. For some time ho reigned conjointly with Neoj)- 
tolemus, son of that Alexander who had been killed in Italy. 
But, as was to be expected, the two sovereigns broke out into 
(juarrels, which ended in the death of Neoptolemus (295 B.c.), so 
that Pyrrhus, now about twenty-three years of age,n6ecame sole 
moiiarcli. In that saiuo year Gassander died, and a war arose 
about the succession to the throne of Macedon. At length De- 
metrius, who had long been an outcast and a wanderer, gained 
possession of the Alacedoniaii throne. But Pyrrhus thought his 
own claims-' I . tter than those of his old friend, and joined a general 
league against him. In 287 n.c. Demetrius overthrown ; and 
while Lysimachus took possession of the eastern part of Macedon, 
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CHAPTER LX; 

KETURN OF SYLLA : SECOND CIVIL WAR. (83, 82 B.C.) 

§ 1. liome after the death of Marius. § 2. Cinna and Carho, Consuls. 
•Message from. Svlla to the Senate : their reply. § 3. Death of Cinna : 
Carho continues ns sole Consul. § 4. Rtyoinder of Sylla to the reply of 
the Senate. § 5. Scipio and Norbanus elected Consuls for 83 n.c. § G. 
Agrarian Law. § 7. Enfranchi.senient of Freedmen. § 8. Sylla lands in 
Italy. § 9. Metellus Pius, Crassus, Pompey, join Sylla. § 10. Defeat 
of Norbanns and Scipio by Sylla. § 11. Pompey in Picenum. § 12. 
Liforts of Sylla and Carbo during the winter : Carbo and young Marius 
C onsuls for 82 B.C. ; fire in the Capitol. § 13. Position of the armies at 
the beginning of the next campaign. § 14. Battle of Sacriportus : young 
Marins .shut up in Prameste. § 15. Massacre of Senators. § 16. Sylla 
enters Rome : attacks Carbo at Clusium : fails : advance of Samnites. 

§ 17. March of Sylla to cover Praeneste. § 18. Metellus and Pompey 
eomplete the corique.st of Northern Italy. § 19. The Samnites advance 
Rome : Sylla follows : battle of Rome. § 20. Battle renewed next 
morning: total defeat of the Samnites. §21. Death* of young Marius : 
end of the War. 

^ 1. After the death of Marius, Cinna remained absolute master j 
CPoine. »He had associated with himself in the Consulship ! 
^^^mus Flaccus, — chiefly (as it seems) because that noble- 
W beeh colleague of Marius in his sixth Consulship. 
»s we have seen, was murdered by Fimbria. In the 
(85 B.C.) Cinna declared himself Consul for the third 
with Cii. PapiritiS Carbb. ' Sertorius was at the same time 
Jiominated to the Prsetorship, with a promise of the government 
^1 the two Spains. 

2 D 




the Vestern provinces were ceded to the young and enterprising 
sovereign of Epirus. But Pyrrhus did not long retain this much- 
coveted pri/e. The ]^[acedonians preferred Lysimachus as their 
king; and, after a seven months’ reign, Pyrrhus was again driven 
across the mountains into Epirus (b.c. 287). For the next few 
years he lived at peace ] built Anibracia as a new capital of his 
dominions, and reigned there in security and magnihcence. He 
was in the prime of life, handsome in i:)erson, happy in temper, 
popular from his frankness and generosity, and reputed to be a 
skilful soldier. But neither his nature nor his restless youth 
had fjtted liim for the enjoyment of liappy tranquillity. He had 
married as his second wife the daughter of Agathocles of 
Syracuse ; the exploits of that remarkable man lired his soul ; 
he remembered that Alcibiades, that Alexander, that every 
(Ireek conqueror had looked to the West as a new scene for 
enterprise and triumph ; and he lent a ready ear to the solicita- 
tions of the Italian envoys. After defeating the Romans and 
Carthaginians, h(3 might return as king of Southern Italy and 
Sicily, and dictate terms to the exhaiisteil monarchs of Macedon 
and Asia. These had been the dreams of less romantic persoiis 
than himself. 

§ 2. It was at the orm>( the year 281 u.c. that he left Ejurus 
with a force of about 2(),(.)O0 foot, and'dOOO or oOOO horse, together 
with a squadron of 20 elejdiants, held by the Greeks of that time 
to be a necessary pai't of a complete armament. On the pas- 
sage his ships were scattered by a storm, but eventually they all 
reached Tarentum in safety. His infantry was in part ,suj)plied by 
Ptolemy Cerauiius, the new King of Macedon. His cavalry were 
Thessalian, the best in Greece. It wa.s a small army for the 
execution of designs so vast. ■ But ho trusted to the promises of 
the Lucanians and Hamnites ; and he also intended to make the 
Tarentines into .soldiers. No sooner had he landed, than this 
I)00])le found how true were the words of their fellow- citizen. 
They had meant him to light their battles, like his kinsman, 
Alexander of Molossus ; but ho resolved that they also should 
light his battles. He shut up the theatres and other ])laces of 
public amusemeut ; closed the democratic clubs ; put some 
demagogues to death, and banished others ; and ordered all 
citizetis of military age to be drilled for the phalalfx. The 
indolent populace munmired, but in vain. The Iiorse had taken 
a rider on his back to avenge him on the stag, and it was no 
longer possible to shake him off. 

I 3. With the early spring the Romans took the field. .Ti. 
CoruncaniuH, plebeian Consul for the year 280, commanded against 
the'Elrurians, witli didders to make a peace if possible. P. Valerius 
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§ 2. The year passed away quietly, and in 84 B.c. Cinna 
assumed the (Vmsulship for the fourth time, again taking Carbo 
for his colleague. Tidings from the East made it plain that 
Sylla’s return to Italy could not be long delayed, and the Con- 
suls determined to attack him in the East. While they were 
absent from I’ome, envoys arrived with a message from Sylla 
himself to the Senate. In return for his services to the State 
“7r/s cnemki.,' he said, “had placed him under ban; his house 
had been rased to the ground, his friends massacred, his wife 
and children forced to. ilee.” “ Presently,” he concluded, “ I 
shall return to execute vengeance on the guilty. But be it 
understood that I intend not to interfere with the rights of any 
citizens, New or Old.” The Senate were thrown into great per- 
plexity. They feared to offend Cinna, and y^et wished to return 
a favourable answer to Sylla. At length it was agreed, on tlie 
motion of another L. Valerius Flaccus, Chief ot the Senate, that 
they should propose “to mediate between Sylla and hia 
and to guarantee his personal safety if he would return to Koine. 
At the same time they mustered courage enough to order the 
Consuls to suspend their military preparations till Sylla's answer 
was received. 

§ 3. This order met with little respect. The Consuls had 
completed their preparations. An army was assembled at 
Ancona, and transports were there collected to carry it across 
to Dalmatia. The first division was landed without diiliculty. 
The second embarked, but was driven back to Italy by a storm ; 
whereupon the men dispersed, declaring that they would not 
make war upon fellow-citizens. Disaffection spread in the ranks 
of the troops that remained at Ancona ; and when Cinna called 
the leaders before his Tribunal, their gloomy looks portended 
mischief. At this moment one of his Lictors struck a soldier. 
The blow was returned, and a tumult arase. Cinna fell, struck 
by a stone, and was despatched by the swords of the soldiery. 

Such was theitend of Cinna, a man who for three years 
been absolute Lord of Rome. Elected to the Consulship at tju 
critical moment when the Italian party had lost its leaders, m' 
stepped into the vacant place. The course of events provo( 
that ho was not able to make a dexterous use of this fortuna ^ 
chance. He died, disliked rather than detested by most incin 
regretted probably by none. ' . , 

His colleague Carbo, a man of considerable talents, coutuiucc 
solo Consul for the remainder of the year. He gave up ^ 
thoughts of crossing the sea. The troops who had 
landed in Dalmatia were recalled, and preparations w^ere rua( ^ 
tVp^irry on a defensive war within the limits of Italy. 
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Lajvjniis, Ijks pati-ici.in colleague, was to luarch tlirougii Lucaiiia, 
so as to prevent the Lucaniaiis from joining the king; while 
yEmiliiis, Consul of the former year, was stationed at Veniisia, 
to hold the KSamniles and Apulians in check. A Campauiaii 
legion, composed of Mamertines, commanded by Decius Jubellius 
an officer of their own choosing, occupied llhegium, in order (we 
may suppose) to intercei>t eommunications from Sicily. 

The army with which ryrrhus advanced along the coast of 
the Lay ol Tai'cntum, to encounter Liovinus, is said to have 
been inlcrior to thnt of the Consul. It must be su])posed that 
the latter bad not only his own two legions, but also a third 
legion under the command of a Trietor. These three, together 
with the allies, would amount to about 30,000 foot, and the 
cavaby inigbt be 4000. Jhit this arm was in quality very inferior 
to tbo 4’hossalian horse of the king ; and when we take the 
eleidiai its into uceount, it is difficult to umlerstand how Pyrrhus’ 
army, which must have been increased by Tarentino levies, 
thougdi none of the Italians had yet joined, could have been’ 
interior to that of the Konjans. It is rather matter of wmider 
that the Senate should not have sent both Consuls against so 
fornudahle an antagonist, relying on a pnetorian army to keci) 
the Etruscans in clieek. ♦ 

§4. As the king moved along the coast from Ilcraclea he 
came in view of the Homan army, encaiinied on the right hank 
of the htUe river Siris. His practised eye was at once struck by 
the military order of the enemy's camp. And wheirdie saw them 
cross the hioad hut shallow stream in the face of his own army 
and form their line before ho could close with them, he remarked’ 

“ 111 war, at least, these barbarians are no way harhai'ous.” 

And now for the first time the Homan Legions had to stand 
the shock of the Greek Phalanx. The tactics of the two armies 
were wholly ddferent. The Homan army had undergone no 
essential change since w^e had occjusion to describe its order in 
the groat Latin w’ai*.* Each solilier stood free of his right and 
left hand man. \\ hen all liad discharged their pila they then 
came to close quarters with tlieir short strong swords, and large 
oblong shields, each man fighting separately. But the Epirots 
formed two great columns, called the Phalanxes, in which each 
man stofid close to his fellow, so that half his body was covered 
by his right-hand man’s shield. They were drawn up sixteen 
deep, and their long pikes, called sarisstc, bristled so thickly in 
front, that the line was impenetrable unless a gap could be made 
in the- front ranks.’ They acted mechanically, by weight. If 

* Chapt. XX. § 5. 
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§ 4. Meanwhile Sylla’s reply arrived. Ho could never,” he 
said, “ make terms with such men as the Marian leaders ; but 
if the Senate chose to spare their lives, he should not object. 
As to personal safety, ho was in a condition to provide this for 
himself. As a preliminary ho required immediate restoration of 
hiinself and his friends to all the property and honours of which 
they had been deprived.” This haughty language enabled Carbo 
to carry a motion in the Senate for refusing to take the message 
into consideration. War on the soil of Italy was now inevitable. 

§ 5. To gain popularity Carbo thought it necessary to con- 
vene the Centuriate Assembly for the election of Consuls to 
succeed himself. The clioice of the voters fell on L. Scipio and C. 
Norbanus, both adherents of the IVIarian party, but men of little 
mark. It is probable that the rejection of the most able man of 
the party, Q. Sertorius, was due to the jealousy of Carbo, who, 
by the election of two feeble magistrates, himself retained all 
substantial power. 

To strengthen themselves yet more, and to secure a numerous 
party, devoted to tljemselves, the Marian leaders took the course 
which had been followed regularly since the time of the Gracchi, 
and brought forward two highly democratic measures : one an 
4gi’arian law, the other a large extension of the Franchise. 

§ 6. The Agrarian law was moved by L. Junius Brutus, one of 
the Tribunes of the year, father of Ca3sar's murderer. By its 
provisions, the ncli Public Lands of Campania, which had been 
reserved for purposes of revenue even by the Gracchi, were to 
be distributed to a number of needy citizens, — a number so large 
that Cicero characterises the measui’e as a transference of Borne 
to Capua. Young Cicero was himself residing at the latter jjlace, 
when the duumviri appointed to execute the law arrived there, 
bh-ovvds of expectants followed them, but their proceedings were 
cut short by the ‘appearance of Sylla, and the law slumbered till 
it was revived twenty years later in the Consulship of Cicero 
himself.* 


X the second law it was proposed to extend the Boman 
franchise to the mass of liberated slaves and adventurers, 
who had swelled the armies of Marius and C’iuna. The rights 
cl the new citizens had been expressly reserved by Sylla in 
his message, and therefore Carbo had nothing to offer to the 
Italians which they might not expect from his opponent. But 
ly this bold measure ho throw all power into the hands of a 
i^^ob devoted To himself. For the time, it answered. No serious 
attempt was made to thwart (iJarbo and his party till Sylla 
entered Borne. 
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they wtMo once broken they wore iLlriio.st defonceloss. Level 
groiiiifl, therefore, was nccesHary to their oflective action, 

Pyrrhus liad secured this last-named advantage : the plain of 
Kcrjiclea was well a«la]ited for the regular movement of the 
[)halanxe,s, as well as foj- that of his cavahy and elephants. The 
action began by the Homan cavalry crossing the Siris, and driving 
back a squadron of the Tliessalian horse, the remainder of which, 
wjth tliG elepljants, wore yet in rear. The main body of the 
lh>mans, ins])iritcd by this succes.s, followed across the bed of the 
river to assail the phalanxes. Hut they could make no impres- 
sion on these soli<.l masses: the Pi'incipes took the ]>]aee of the 
Jlastati, and the Triarii succeeded to the Principes, in vain. 
Lfcviiius then or<lered up his cavalry to attack the ])halan.\es in 
Hank. Hut tliey were met by Uie whole body of Thessalian 
liorso, su[)])orted by the (.‘lepliants. The Komans had never 
before seen tbests monstniii.s animals, which in their ignorance 
they called ljuc.inian oxen their horsi'-s would not face tlicm, 
and galhqusd back ah'rigbted among the infantiy. Pyri-lms now led 
his wliole lino foiavard, and the rout was geiuu’al. '^i'he lloiuans 
were driven back across the Siris, and did not attempt to defend 
their cam]>. Y'et they soon rallied, ami retired in good ordei’ 
into Apnlia, where Vciufsia was rca<ly to receive them. It was 
now seen with what judgment the Senate had uceupied that 
place with a largo (Vduiiy. • 

§ o. The victory of lleraclea was gained at a heavy loss. 
Pyrrhus now rightly estimated the task ho had imdertakeii. lie 
had a soldier’s eye. When he visited the field of battle next day, 
and saw every Roman cor[>se with its wounds in fi-oiit, he ex- 
claimed : “If the.so were my soldiers, or jf 1 were their general, 
wo should conquer the woi’ld.” When ho offered in the temple 
of Jove at Tarentuin a portion of the s}>oils taken after the 
battle, he i)]aced on them the following inscription : — 

Those who ha<l ue’er heon vni)quisho«I yet, i^rent, l•’atl^e^ of 01yin|jns, 
'i'liose have I vaiepiished in the light, and tiiey have vairpiished me,”’* 

And when lie was asked wl»y he spoke thus, he answeretl ; 
“Another victory like this will send me without a man back 
to Epirus.” 

§ G. The battle of Heraclea, however, enconrage<l tluj Greek 
cities of Locri and Rhegium to throw off the Roman yoke. 
Jjocri joined Pyrrhus ; but Decius Jubellius, w'itb bis Campanian 
soldiers, declared themselves independent, and seized Rhegium 
♦ The lines quoted' by Orosias, iv, 1, are, no doubt, ^hose of linMiii.s, a 
trniijatioii of the original Greek: — 

“ Qui ante hac invicti fiiei-e vii1, Pater optiine Olyinpi, 

H6.S ego in pugna vici * *, victusque sum ab isdem,” 

M 
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§ 8. During the winter of 84 b.c. Sylla had assembled in Greece 
the army destined for the invasion of Italy. It amounted to 
about 40,000 men, — a small force to oppose the 200,000 men 
who had been armed by Oarbo. Sylla had some fears that 
his Italian soldiers might disperse as soon as they touched 
their native soil. But they gave the strongest proof of their 
fidelity by offering to contribute money to fill his military chest. 
He thanked the nlen for their offer, but accepted only an oatli 
that they would stand by him in his enterprise, and would 
refrain upon Italian soil from that license which in the East 
they had been suffered to indulge. Early in the following spring 
(83 B.c.) he embarked his whole force at Pat roe, and landed at 
Brundusium without opposition. 

§ 9. As soon as it was known that he had landed, several 
eminent persons, who had not joined him in Greece, repaired te 
his camp. Metellus Pius, came to add the weight of his un- 
blemished name to the cause of the invader, and KSylla gave hiij! 
a command commensurate with the dignity of Proconsul. JToiuig 
Crassus, the future Triumvir, wdio had escaped from FimbriaV 
ruffians, when his father and elder brother were saci’ificed, also 
came. Sylla desired him to repair to the Marsian valleys, wliero 
his family was influential, and to raises- troops there for his ser- 
vice. The cautious youth asked for a guard. I give you," 
said Sylla, “ your father, your brother, and your friends, whose 
‘murder I am come to avenge.” Before this, a young man. 
destined to bo the chief of Borne, had of his own accord begun 
to' levy troops for Sylla in the neigVibouring district of Picenum. 
This was Cn. Pompeius,*^son of the Proconsul Pompeius Strabo, 
who died during the siege of Rome. After that event the youth 
had remained at Rome. When Sylla landed, young Pouipe>' was 
but three-and-twenty ; but from tho school-room he had gone 
into the camp ; his father’s long command in Picenum, with his 
own popular manners and soldier-like bearing, secured liim the 
favour of the country people of that place, and ho soon fouml 
himself at the head of a considerable force. 

§ 10. The Consuls inade no attempt to arrest the progress <>1 
the enemy in Ldwer Italy. Sylla passed quietly along the Ap- 
pi an Way into Apulia. The Consul Norbanus had taken post 
before Capua, while his colleague, Scipio, nearer Rome, watched 
the Latin Way, Sylla directed his march across the Apennines, 
probably by the gap to the West of Venusia, into Campania. 

As ho advanced, he took care everywhere to conciliate the 
people. His soldiers, mindful of their oath, observed stric 
order : no injury was done to lands or buildings, rfien or women. 
He j^uddenly upon the camp of Norbanus ; and in the batU 
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for themselves, as their brethren the Mamertines had seized 
Messana on the opposite side of the straits. Hut, above all, the 
battle of Heraclea left the ground open for the Lucanians and 
Samiiites to join the king ; and he advanced into t^ainniurn to 
claim the fulhlmeiit of their promises. But as he advanced he 
was struck by the fewness of the men, and the desolate condition 
of the whole country ; and he bitterly rei)roached the Italians with 
deceiving him. The battle which had just been fought taught 
him how formidabloijwaH the foe he had to deal with, ami what 
he now saw showed him how much he must trust to his own 
resources. Ho resolved tbei’efore to end the war at once by 
negotiating an advantageous peace, while he himself advancetl 
slowly to siipi>ort his iicgotiatious by the show of force. 

7. The person cm[>h)yed#in this mjgotiation was Cineas, a 
name only less remarkable tliau tliat of Pyrrhus himself. He 
was a Thessalian Oroek, famous for his eloquence, but still more 
famous for his dqdomatic skill. He served Pyrrhus as minister 
at home and ambassador abroad. “The tongue of Cineas,” 
Pyrrhus vised to say, “ had won him more battles than Ins own 
sword.” So quick was his i>ercepti(>n, and so excellent his me- 
mory, that he had hardly arrived in Home when he could call 
every Senator by his name, and address every one according to 
Ins character. The terms lie had to utter were stringent ; for 
Pyil’lius re(piived that alKIreek cities should be left free, and that 
all the places Unit had been taken from the Sumnites, Apulians, 
and his other allies, should bo restored. Yet the skill of Cineas 
would have j>orsuaded the Senate to submit to these terms 
if it had not bev'ii for one man. This was A])pius Claudius the 
( k'usor. lie was now in extreme old age ; lie had Viecu blind for 
many years, and had long cca.scd to take part in public affairs. 
P)Ut now, when ho heard of the proposed surrender, he caused 
himself to be comlucted to the senate-house by his four sons and 
his five sons-in-law, and there, with the authoritative eloquence 
of an oracle, he confirmed the wavering spirits of the Fathers, 
and dictated the only answer worthy of Home, — that she wouhl 
not treat of jicace with Pyrrhus till he had quitted the shores of 
Italy. The dying patriotism of Ap^iius covers the multitude of 
arbitrary acts of which he was guilty in his Censorship. 

$ S. (fineas returned to Pyri’hus, baffled and without hojie. 
He told his master, that “to fight with the Homan People was 
like- h;:hti ng with the hydra;” he declared that “the City was as 
a teuqile of thej»ods, and the Senate an assembly of kings.” But 
the king resolved to try what effect might be produced by the 
prestace of his army in Latium. He passed mpidly through 
Campania, leaving it to be jdundered by the Samnites, and ad- 
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which followed his veterans gained an easy victory. Norh^nus, 
with his shattered army, sought refuge in Capua. 

Leaving him there unmolested, Sylla marched rapidly towards 
IJome to- intercept Scipio. At Tcanum the two armies met, 
and Sylla proj^osed an armistice in the hope (he said) of coming 
to an amicable settlement. Sertorius, who was serving as a 
Legate in Scipio’s army, strongly dissuaded his chief from lis- 
tening to such a proposal, knowing that “ in Sylla,” as Carbo 
used to say, “ they had to contend with one who was as much 
fox as lion.” Eut it was not till too late that the Consul per- 
ceived that he had been tricked, and suddenly broke off negotia- 
tions. Ilis army, however, was disaffected : persiuision and 
bribery had done their work. When’ Sylla appeared before the 
camp, he was joined by Scipio’s whole force. The Consul and 
his son were surprised in their tents. ' Eut it was Sylla’s policy 
to a-ppear humane, and the prisoners were dismissed unhurt. 
Sertorius escaped ; but despairing of a cause in which the leaders 
were so incapable, he left Italy and repaired to the government; 
of .Spain, which had lately been conferred upon him by Carbo. ^ 
Tlierc wo shall hear of him hereafter. 

Sylla now returned to Capua, where he endeavoured to beguile 
the Oonsvd Norbanus into submission. But that place was full 
of. needy Homans, expecting their portions of the Eublic Land of 
Capua, — and the Marian party was completely in the ascendant. 

As Sylla had no means of besieging the id^ce, ho was compelled ’ j 
to content himself -with ravaging the lands of his adversaries. i 

§ 11. Meanwhile, young Eompey had been a.ssailed in Picenum 
at three points by throe Marian officers who had been detached 
by Carbo to crush him. He now gave the first samjde of that 
military genius which presently afterwards raised him to be the 
first General of Pome, and succeeded in baffling all attacks, till 
l^ylla himself hastened to his relief. On his approach the enemy 
dispersed ; and Pompey rode into Sylla’s camp to offer, not his 
single sword, but an army .raised by his unassisted efforts. He 
appeared before Sylla to salute him as Imperator ; but the • 
General, rising from his chair of state, greeted the young officer 
by the same honourable title. 

§ 12. The remainder of the year was spent by Sylla in estab- 
lishing the influence of his party among the Italians of Central 
Italy. Money was freely lavished. The rights of citizenship 
conferred by Cinna were confirmed. To mark his confidence in 
tbe issue of the conflict, Sylla ostentatiously adjourned certain 
law proceedings, till the time when ho could deliver judgment 
m the Roman Fortin. 

^ov was CarboCidle. The failure of the Consuls Norbanus 
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vaiiced upon Iiomti by the upper or Latin road. He took tlui 
colony of Fregelle by storm ; ho received the willing submis- 
sion of Anagnia, the capital of the Hernicans, and was admitted 
into the impregnable citadel of rrameste, for both the Hernicans 
and the rrivnestines were only half Homan citizens ; they bore 
the burthens without enjoying tlie ])riv)legos, and were therehn’e 
glad to welcome a chance of liberty. He then advanced six 
miles beyond Prameste, within eighteen miles of Pome. Jhit 
here his course was stayed. There were^o signs of defection 
among the bulk of the Latins, or Volscians, or Campanians, who 
had been admitted into the Tribes anil enjoyed the full honours 
of Uoinan citizenship, Ti. Coruiicanius, afterwards Chief I’ontiif, 
and now Consul, wa!4 himself a Latin of Tuscuhim. Wliat he 
had now gaineil all might hope fo^;. 

The situation of Pyrrhus now became perilous. (^)rLincaniiis 
himself had just concluded a peace with the Ktrusoans, and his 
:i?Tny was free to act iji front of I’oiiie ; liievinus had recruited 
his shattered army and was coming up in real’ ; his own army 
was, except the Epirotes, ill-disciplined and disorderly, and he 
therefore determined to close the campaign and retire into win- 
ter (piarters at 'I’arcntum. 

h. This winter is famous for the embassy of C. Fabricius, who 
was sent by the Senate with two other Coiisulai’s to }>ropose an 
interchange of prisoners. The character and habits of Fabricius 
resembled those of (Jurius. He lived in frugal simplicity ujion his 
own farm, and was. honoured by hi.s countrymen for his intle.xible 
uprightness. He was somewhat younger tlian Curiiis, and seems 
to have been less rough in manners and more gentle indispo- 
sition. The stories are well known which tel! how Pyi-rlius 
pj’actiscd upon his cuj)idity hy offering him gohl, and upon his 
fears by concealing an elephant behind the curtains of the royal 
tent, which, uiion a given signal, wave<l its trunk over his head ; 
and how Fabricius calmly refused the bribe, and looked with un- 
moved eye upon the threatq,ning monster. Pyrrhus, it is said, 
so admired the bearing of the Human that he wished him to 
enter into his service like Cincas, an offer which, to a Pomaii 
ear, could convey nothing but insult. Ho refused to give up 
any Homan citizens whom he had taken, iinle.ss the Senate would 
make peace upon the terms proposed through Cineas : but he 
gave his prisoners leave to return’ home in the month of De- 
cember to partake in the joviality of the Saturnalia, if they 
would pledge their word of Jioiiour to return. His confidence 
wa^ not misplaced. The prisoners used every effort to procure 
peace ; but the Senate remained firm, and ordered every man, under 
l^enalty of death, to return Tarentum by the appointed day. 
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, atid Scij)io had restored his influence at Rome. He was elected 
Consul for the third time, and with him was associated young 
Marius, a youth who counted but twenty-seven years, and had 
not yet served any of the subordinate oflices required by law. 
This young man seems to have possessed all the ferocity of his 
father, without his skill in war. But it was hoped that his name 
might work like a spell upon the memory of the Italians. Rome 
was every day more deserted, and Sylla’s camp more thronged 
by men of rank and station. A terrible lire broke out in the 
Capitol, and burnt its august temples to the ground. Some 
attributed the fire to Carbo, some to Sylla. It was no doubt 
accid(^ntal, but its effect was sinister to the party in possession 
of the government. 

§ 13. So soon as the weather permitted (82 b.c.), hostilities 
were resumed. Sylla stationed himself in the Latin town of Setia, 
Metellus Pius took the chief command in Umbria, supported by 
Pompey and Crassus in Picenum and the Marsian country. 

Carbo stationed himself in an entrenched camp at Clusiurn on 


the Clanis, whence he sent forth armies under his lieutenants to 
combat the enemy, and collected reserves to support them. 
Young Marius fixed his head-quarters at the strong city:t>f 
Pr8enest6, to which he carried all the gold deposited iirthe 
Treasury of Rome. » 

; § 14. The campaign opened by the advance of young Marius 

towards Setia, at the head of 4(),0()0 men. When he came in 
' sight of Sylla’s army, he fell back to Signia. Sylla followed to a 
place called Sacriportus ; and here a desperate conflict ensued, 
which remained doubtful, till live cohorts of the army of Marins 
threw down their standards and passed over to the enemy. Then 
the whole lino broke and fled to Pra3nest6. So hotly wei’e they 
pursued, that the Pramestines, fearing lest Sylla’s men might 
press into the city together with the fugitives, closed the gates, 
Marius himself was drawn up within the walls by a rope ; but of 
his soldiers, not less than 20,000 were nut down by the enemy, and 
8000 taken prisoners. Among them were found some of Samiiite 
race, who were instantly butchered in cold blood. 

§ 15. By the battle of Sacriportus Marius was reduced to act 
on the defensive for the rest of the campaign. He perceived 
that Rome now lay open to the conquerors, but with the true 
instinct of his race he determined to anticipate their triumphal 
entrance by a deed of blood. Scarcely had he entered PrcenestcN 
v^hen he despatched a confidential messenger, ordering L. Darua- 
sippus, the Praetor left in command of the city, to put to death 
all who remained there of the friends of Sylla. Damasippus was 
a fit ii^runient for such cruelty. He summoned the relics of 
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§ 10 . J [(j.stilitiiis \V(!i'(; reiicwcd iu;xt yoar. 'H 10 now (\)nsuLs 
wore V. Siil[)ioius lor the I'atrioiaiis, aiul P. Dociiis Mus, won and 
grandson of tlioso illustrious Plohoians who boio the sanio name, 
and had devoted iheniselves to dt‘ath beneath Vesuvius and at 
Sentinuni. Siiiee [leaee was now coiicludcal with the Etriis* 
cans, both (.■onsuls led tln?ir armies int(j Apulia, where; Pyrrhus 
bad alreaely taken the fu^ld. lie was anxious to make himself 
master of the ('olouie.s «)r V(Miusia and Luceria, so that llui 
Homans might l>e %-eeil to i|uifc tliat country and h'ave him 
nnister of all Southeiai Italy. Hut he failed. We ai'e ignorant 
of the details of the eam[>a4gn till we find the (Niiisnls sl.i’ongly 
encamped on tlu; hills whieh commaml tlie plain of Apulian 
Ascuhim.* lf(U'e Pyrrhus encountered tluuii. After sonn* 
skilful maiKeuvi’ing he drew the Homans down into tin; j/lain, 
where his phalaii.x. and cavalry could act fieely. He placed 
the 'J’arentines in the centre, the Italian allies on his hdt wing, 
and his Epimtes and aMacedonians in [ihalanx on the right ; his 
cavalry and eK;])hants he kept in reserve. What success the 
Homan Legions had against the 'fareiitines and Italians we know 
not, l>ut thiiy wasteil their strengtli npon the phalanxes. Again 
and again they charged that iron wall with nnavailing bravery. 
At length, when they were well nigh exhausted, Pyrrlins l)ronght 
up his cavalry and elephants, as at lleraclea, and the Homans 
were brokmi. Pmt this time they made good’ their retreat to 
tlieir entn-nelieil camp, and Pyrrhus did not tliink it [irudent to 
])ursiie them. He ha<l little confidence in his Italian allies, who 
bateil tin; Chveks even more than tliey liatcd the Homans, and 
gave signal proof of their perliily hy jdundering the king’s eam[) 
while he was in action, 'J he loss on both sides was lieavy. '1 he 
second victory was now won ; but the king’s saying was fast 
being fulfilled. In these two battles he bad lost many of bis 
chief otticers ainl a groat nmnlHU’ of the I^jurotes, the only troops 
on whom he could rely. He dared not iwlvanco. 

When he returned to 'rarentuui .news awaited him which dis- 
pirited him still more. 'Vhe Homans, he henrd, had concluded a 
defensive alliance witli Carthage, so thvit the siipeviovity of 'Varen- 
turn at sea would bo lost ;+ Ptolemy Ceraunus, who had pro- 
mised him fresh troo])s from Macedon, had been slain by the 
Gail’s, and those barljariaiis were threatening to overrun the 
wludo of Greece. 4 ! 

i IL Htider these circumstances he seized the first o^ccasi 011 
(jf making peace with Home, ^i’hia was afforded early in the 

* Othonvi'se rnlleil Apulnni, now Ascoli di J^atiiano. This town inusC not 
he coi.i’oiindetl with Asculuin (Ascoli) in Piceniini. 

t Polyb. iii. -o. I See above, C'hapt. xiv. § 3. 
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the Senate to meet as if for business, and at a given signal a ‘ 
band of assassins rushed in to massacre. Then perished P. An- 
iistius, L. Domitius, and C. Garbo, the Consul’s brother. The 
aged Pontifex, P. Mucius Scaevola, who had once been saved 
from the sword of Fimbria, escaped to the Temple of Vesta; 
but here he was overtaken and ruthlessly cut down. The bodies 
of all who thus fell were dragged through the streets, and thrown 
into the .Tiber ; for “it had become an established custom,” 
says Appian, “ not to bury the victims of party strife.” 

§ 16. This butchery was hardly finished, when the van of 
Syria’s army appeared on the road leading from Prameste. Dama- 
sippus fled precipitately by the road leading to Etruria, while 
Sylla, leaving his troops in the Campus Martins, enterecl the 
City. P>ut he did not loiter there. Leaving a strong detachment 
under the command of Lucretius Ofella, an old Marian officer 
who had joined him, to mask ProDnest6, ho resolved to march " 
straight up the Clanis and attack Carbo. lie found the Consul’s 
cami) so strongly defended, that it was almost impregnable. But 
at this moment news reached Sylia from the South of an alarming 
character. The Samnites and Lucanians had hitherto held aloof ; 
from the strife, well pleased to see their Roman masters worn , 
out by mutual conflict. They had no wish for the triumph of 
either party ; but if one must prevail, that one must not be , 
Sylla. A body of Samnites had joined Marius before the battle 
of Sacriportus. And now it was reported that a large army of | 
the brave mountaineers, under C. Pontius of Telesia, — a name I 
which recalled the memory of one of the gloomiest days in the ? 
lioman annals, — a force of Lucanian^ under T. Lamponius, and a | 
division of Cami)anians under Albius Gutta, were in full march I 
towards Pramestd. 

§ 17. In this emergency, Sylla chose the boldest course,^ and 
threw himself against the strong entrenchmeiits of Carbo. h rom I 
morning to evening ho renewed his desperate assaults, but in 
vain. Nor did he dare to weaken his army further by renewing 
the attack the next day. It was necessary, at all hazards, to seize * 
the passes which led from the mountains into Latium, before 
tlie Samnites gained them, and Sylla commenced a rapid march 
southward, while the enemy were advancing towards Prieneste. 

It was a race for empire between the Roman and the Samnite. 

It was won Jby Sylla. When Pontius reached the passes which 
led down from the mountains to Pnenestd, he had the mortifica" 
tion to find them already occupied by the Roman General, who 
was soon after joined by young Crassus at the head of his Mar- 
xian recruits. 

§ 18. In this po^^ign things remained for some time, Sylla 
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next yotii* hy a communication he voceived from the new ('on^suls 
Q yEmiliiis and C. Fabricius. 'I’liey sent to give liim notice 
tliat liis physician or cu[>-beai‘cr (the accounts vary) liad olVered 
to take liim off by poison. Fyrrlms I’ctur’iK'd his wurmest 
thanks, sent back all his jn'isojicrs fresh-clothe<l and without 
ransom, and told his allies he should accept an invitation lu; had 
just i\ic<Hvcd to take the command of a Sieilia.n-(lreek army 
against the Carthaginians and l\ramertines. Accordingly he sa.il<*d 
from Locri to Sicily, evading the t^arthagmian tleet which ha<l 
been lying in wait for him. lie l<d‘t the Itmians to the mercy ol" 
thi5 Homans, but ^lilo still k(;[)t hohl of the citadel of Tarentum, 
and Alexander, the king’s son. remained in garrison at Locri, 

Tie had been a little more tlian two years in Italy, for he came 
at the end of the year 281 n.c. and de[>arted early in 278 ; he re- 
turned towards the close; of 27<), so that his stay iii Sicily was 
al;oiit two years and a half. 'I lie events of this ])eriod may be 
\ (;ry briefly snmme<l up. 

^ 12. 'I he Samnites and Lucanians etmtinued a sort of parti.san 
warfare against Home, in which, though the Consuls wen; ho- 
noured with triiimihs, no vmy signal advantages siann to lia\e 
lieeiFgaineil. 'Ihe Homans no do\d)t took hack the place's eni 
the Latin I'oad wliicli Iiad sulnnittcd to the king; they also nia<le 
theiuselviis rnasteivs of Locri, and utterly destroyed the ancient 
city of Croton, . hut they failed to take Itln.’gium, which wns 
stoutly nuiintainod by Decius Jubelliiis and his Campanians 
against Pyrrhus and Homans alike. IMeanwliile Pyrrhus was 
p irsning a career of brilliant success in Sicily, lie conhned the 
Mamertines witliiu the walls of Messana, and in a hi-illiant cam- 
paign drove the Cartiiaginians to the extreme west of the islainl. 
At length, in an evil hour and by tlic atlvice of evil counselloi’s, 
be undertook the siege of Lilybaaim, a [>lace wliich the (Jartha 
ginians iiad made almost impregnalde. lie was obliged to 
raise the siege, and with this lirst reverse of hii tuno he lost the 
eoufidonco of his tickle Creek allies llehtre this also deatli liad 
deprived him of the services of Cincas. Left to himself, he 
was guilty of many harsh ami arbitrary acts, which proceeded 
rather from impatience and disa\)pointineut than from a cruel 
• n- tyrannical temper. It now became clear that he could hold 
Sicily no lunger, and he gladly accepted a new invitation to rc- 
tui'ii to Italy. 

§ 13. Accordingly, late in the year 27fj n.c., he set sail for 
Tarenfhm. On tlie passage ho was intercepted by a Carthaginian 
licet, and lo.st the larger number - of his shij)s ; and, on lam ling 
Ijetween Hhegium and Locri, he suffered further loss hy an 
assault from the Carnpanians, who still held the former city. 
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and Pontius each watching Jiis opportunity. But in the North, 
the vigour of Sylla’s liexitenants brought the war in that quarter 
to an unexpected conclusion. 

Metellus had taken ship from Ancona, and landed at Ravenna, 
whence he advanced to Placentia, so as to intercept Garbo’s com- 
munications with Cisalpine Gaul. The Consul, roused to action 
by this bold movement, crossed the Apennines and attacked the 
camp of the enemy near Placentia. Ho was repulsed with great 
loss ; and so large a number of his remaining force deserted, 
that he returned to Etruria with only 1000 men. A series of 
disasters followed. M. Licinius Luculliis, an officer of Metellus, 
cut to pieces a detachment of Marian troops. C. Verres, the 
Consul’s Qumstor, began his infamous life by deserting to the 
enemy with the military chest in his possession. Albinovaniis, 
one of the oldest of the Marian i>arty, seeing the cause to be 
desperate, offered to desert ; and Sylla promised to receive hirn 
if he would do something worthy of favour. To execute this 
suggestion he invited his brother officers to a banquet, and, at a 
given signal, a body of ruffians rushed in and massacred tlic 
guests. Carbo’s army at Olusium still numbered 30,000 men ; 

; but, thrown into despair by these disasters, he departed by night 
and took ship for Afi’ica, where for a time he succeeded in rally- 
ing the remains of the Marian party. , Pornpey attacked the 
camp at Clusium. The men, though deserted by their commander, 
still made a desperate defence, and it was not till two-thirds of 
' their number had fallen that their lines were forced. Even then 
a considerable force marched southward in the hope of joining 
the Samnites. 

§ JL9. Pontius and Lamponius, informed of their advance, coii- 
! trived to elude the vigilance of Sylla, and effected a junction with 
the shattered relics of Carbo’s great army. Thus united, tlio 
enemy poured down the Tiburtine road to Romo, and encamped 
at nightfall before the Colline Gate. It was the last day oi 
October by the Roman calendar (probably our 23rd of August), 
of the year 82 b.c. The adherents of Sylla in the city passed 
the night in an agony of fear ; and the most devoted adherents 
of Marius might have trembled at the thought that next day 
Rome would in all likelihood fall into the hands of her most 
inveterate foes. At daybreak Pontiuife addressed his men. 
“ Rome’s last day,” he said, “ was come. The wolves that bad 
so long preyed upon Italy would never cease from troubling 
till tliej.r lair was utterly destroyed.” But, as the assault began, 
on the Prmnestine road appeared a large body of horse. Pontius 
well knew that they were the advanced guard of Sylla’s arni)^ 
^^j^nd he prepared for battle. It was past noon ; Sylla’s troops 
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once in Italy, he found himself at the head of a large army, 
composed partly of his veteran Epirotes, and partly of soldiers of 
fortune who had followed him from Sicily. His first act was to 
assault and recover ])ossession of Locri ; and here, in extreme 
want of money, he again listened to evil coiiiiscdlors, and ])lnn- 
dered the rich treasuT-y of the temple of Prostn'pine. The ships 
that were convtying the plunder were wrecked, and Pyrrhus, 
conscience-stricken,, i-estored all that was saved. But the me- 
mory of the deed haunted him : ho has recorded his belief that 
this sacrilegious act was the cause of all his future misfor- 
tunes.* 

§ 14. The Ooiivsnls of the next year were L. Cornelius licutulus 
and M’ Curiiis Hciitatus. On Cnriiis depended the fortunes of 
Koine, The people were mucli disheartened, for pestilence was 
raging. The statue of Ca[)iroline Jupiter had been struck by 
lightning, and men’s hearts wore filled with ominous forebodings. 
W'heii the Consuls held their levy, the citizens summoned for 
service did not answer their names. Then Curins ordered the 
goods of tlio first recusant to he sold, a sentence whicli was fol- 
lowed by the loss oT all political rights. This severe measure 
had its effect, and the rcipiircd legions were made up. 

§ lo. ficntulus marched into Lncaiiia, Cnriiis into Samnium. 
Pyrrhus , chose the lattijr country for the scat of war. He found 
Ciirius encamped above Beneventum, and he resolved on a night 
attack, so as to surprise him before ho could be joined by his 
colleague. But night attacks seldom succeed : part of the army 
mis.sed its way, and it was broad daylight before the Epirote 
army appeared before the camp of the Consul. Cnriiis imme- 
diately drew nut his legions, ami assaulteil the enemy while they 
were entanghid in the mountains. Ho had instructed his archers 
to shoot arrows wrapped in burning tow at the elephants, and to 
this device is attributed the victory he won. One of the females, 
hearing the cries of her young one, which had been wounded in 
this way, rushed furiously into the ranks of her own men 
(’uriuM now brought up the main body of his foot and attacked 
the disonlcrcd phalanxes: they were broken, and became help- 
less. 'file d(!feat was complete : Pyrrhus fell back at once upon 
Tareiitiim, and vesols’ed to leave the shoves of Italy. However, 
ho left ^lilo still in the citadel, as if he intended to return. 

§ IB. But the glory of his life was ended; the two or three 
years that, leinaiuod of it were pas.sed in hopeless enterririses. 
One vliiy he was proclaimed King of Macedon, and the next he 
lost his kingdom, ^ hen he attacked Sparta, and nearly took 

* 'U; etifT'if « llvaaoi iv to7; /Sjo*; y^a(pu. — Dionys. xi.v. ll. 
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were exhausted by a rapid march, but he ordered an immediate 
at/tack. The left wing, commanded by himself, rested upon 
the Agger of Servius, and was opposed to the Samnites, while 
Crassus, who commanded the right wing, was opposed to the 
relics of Garbo’s army. Sylla rode a white horse, and was in the 
thick of the fight, the mark of every javelin. He exerted himself 
to the utmost, but in vain. When night closed he had been forced 
back against the walls, and it seemed as if nothing remained for 
his brave veterans but to sell their lives dearly next morning. 

§ 20. But when he was awaiting the dawn of day in an agony 
of suspense, he was surprised by a message from Crassus to an- 
nounce that on his side he had been completely successful, and 
had pursued the routed enemy to Antemna), a place just below the 
junction of the Anio and Tiber. His joy may be imagined. With 
prompt dexterity he contrived to join Crassus at Antemna), 
and at daybreak the battle was renewed. It was not till 50,000 
men on both sides had fallen that victory declared for Sylla. 
xlmong the slain was found the brave Pontius, still breathing, 
with a look of triumph in his eye. All Eonran officers taken 
prisoners w’cre at once put to death. Their heads, with those 
of the Italian leaders, were sent to Ofella, who paraded them 
on spear-heads round the walls of Pra^neste. Of the com- 
mon sort about 8000 were taken, of whom 6000 were Sam- 
nites. Sylla at once summoned the Senate to meet in the 
Temple of Bellona, outside the walls, having ordered the Sam- 
uite prisoners to* be taken to the Circus Plaminius, which lay 
hard by. As the Senate were proceeding to business, ^cries of 
death were heard, and those who were not in Sylla’s confidence 
rose in alarm. “ Be seated,” said he ; ‘‘ what you hear need not 
trouble you*. It is but some wretches undergoing punishment 
by my order.” The 6000 Samnites wore all massacred. 

§ 21. The battle of Rome ended the war. Marius attempted 
a sally from Prmnest6, but was re]Hilsed with loss ; and finding 
his case desperate, endeavoured to escape by a subterranean 
passage in company with a younger brother of the brave Pon- 
tius. Finding the passage pbstructed, they agreed to kill one 
another. Pontius received the ^oint of his friend’s sword, and 
fell dead ; Marius, beii^ only wounded, caused a slave who had 
attended them to dcspiSch him. Prmnesto was then surrendered 
• to the conqueror. Rome, Italy, and the World lay at his feet, 
and men ^iwaited with trembling expectation the announcement 
of his will. 
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it. I.astly, he assaulted Argos, and was killed by a tile thrown 
by a woman from the roof of a house. 

Such was the end of this remarkable man. Like h’ichard I. of 
England or Charles XII. of Swctlen, he passed his life in winning 
battles without securing any fruits of victory ; and, like them, 
a life passed in the thick of danger was ended in a petty war and 
by an unknown hand. Ilis chivalric disposition won him the 
admiration even of his enemies ; his im[)etuous temper and 
impatience of misfortune prevented* him from securing tlie con- 
tidencc.of his friends. Yet he left a name worthy of his gi'eat 
ancestry ; and we tiart with regret from the history of his Italian 
wars, for it is the mo.st frank and generous conflict in which 
lionet was ever engaged. 
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CIIAFrER xxr. 

SYLLA’S DICTATOllSHIP AND DEATH. (82 — 78 B.C.) 

§ 1. vSylhi’s return : his rage against the memory of Marius. § 2. Proscription. 
§ 3. Scenes in Italian cities. § 4. Sylla Perpetual Dictator. , § o. Hrs 
absolute power: control of elections. § (>. Mithridaiic Triumph. §7. 
New, Constitution. § 8. Sale of property of the Proscribed. § 0. Milibiry 
colonies. § 10. Changes iii the Register of Citizens. § 11. Power of 
'fribunes reduced to nothing. § !-• All real power enti’usted to Senate. 
§ 13. Laws for tenure of Magistracies, fpr .Judicial bodies. § 14. Tendency 
of SylhTs legislation. § 15. Criminal legislation. § 16. His incroasinK 
moderation ; Porhpey and Caesar, § 17, Cicero^s defence of Sext. howdns. 
§ 18. Sylla resigns dictatorship. § 19. Quiet ^te of Rome and provinces, 
except Spain. § 20. Sylla retires to Ihiteoli. § 21. Death of Sylla- 
§ 22. His character. 

§ I.- pRffiiENTLY after his second entrance into the City, 
addressed the People in a set speech, holding out promises to the 
obedient, ^nd .to the disobedient 4^hi eats. But for his de are 
enemies hopes were left : all were doomed to deathwh^^^ 
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ClIAPTEU XXYII. 

l- INAIi ItKDUCTJON AND SETTLEMKNT OF ITAl.V. (274— 2(>4 IJ.C.) 

§ 1. Milo It'll by rynhufi m Tarontuin. § 2. Final retUintioii of Saninites 
nml Italians of South. § 3. Surmul.tr of Tarcutuni : embassy of Ptolemy 
Philadehilins to Pome. § 4. Campaniau soldiers in IJlie^^ium (joiupt'lletl to 
sunen.lor: their fate. § 5. Submission of Sallenlines ami Messapians: 
Colony of Jirmidusium. '§ Keduetion of I’icenians and Umbrians. § 7.^ 
Of Ktruscans. §8. Account of Seltleinent of Italy: present extent of 
Homan 'I’t'rritory : none but its inhabitants admitted to a share in govern- 
ment. § 0. Principles adopted in regulating Italy: Isolation and Self- 
o-overnment. § 10, How Isolation was produced: tlilfej-ent conditions of 
Italian Towns. § 11. Prefectures. § 12. Municipal Towns. § 13. Colo- 
nies. § 14. Colonies of Homan Citizens. § 15. Latin Colonies. § 16. 
.Tus Liitii. §17. Free and Coiifeder.ate Stotes. § 18. Constitutions of 
Italian Towns. § 19. Admirable results of the system. 

§ 1. The tleparture of Pyrrhus left Italy at the mercy of Rome. 
Yet Milo, the king’s lieutenant, still held the citadel of Tarentum, 
and tmno of the nations who had lately joined the Epirote stan- 
dard submitted without a final stnigglc. Of this .struggle, what 
few particulars have survived shall be related, the affairs of ohe 
south being taken first, and then those of the north. 
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Chap. LXI. 

taken any part publicly against him since the day on which the 
Consul Scipio broke off the armistice at Teanum. The memory 
of Marius excited in Sylla’s breast passions absolutely ferocious. 
The trophies upon the Capitol, recording the African and Cimbrian 
triumphs, were destroyed ; the ashes of the old General were 
torn from their sepulchre near the Anio, and scattered in the 
stream. L. Sergius Catilina, afterwards notorious, sought to win^ 
the conqueror’s favour by seizing the person of M. Marius Gra- 
tidianus, a nephew of the old hero by adoption. Catiline calcu- , 
lated justly. By Sylla’s order the unofiending prisoner was carried 
to the tomb of Catulus, and there his eyes were plucked out, 
limb severed from hmb, and death delayed with homd ingenuity. 

A Senator, who fainted at the cruel sight, was slain upon the spot 
for showing sympathy with a Marius. Soon afterwards Ofella 
sent the head of the old General’s son to Borne. Sylla, with grim 
delight, gazed on the youthful face, and said : — “ Those who take 
the helm should first serve at the oar.” Now, he said, his fortune 
was accomplished ; and henceforth he took the name of Felix.* 

§ 2. Every hour was marked by slaughters. Some who had 
taken no part in the war were put to death, and no one knew 
whether he was safe. At length a formal list of the doomed 
was made out and published ; and this was what was properly 
called the Proscription. But even then the uncertainty remained. 
The first list of eighty names was followed by a second of one 
hundred and twenty ; and each succeeding day produced a horrid 
supplement. To .make the sentence sure, a price of two talents 
was set on the head of every proscribed person ; and this sum 
was paid alike to the slave who slew his master or the Son who 
murdered his own father. All who harboured the proscribed, 
or favoured their escape, became liable to their fate ; and wives 
were found heartless enough to refuse shelter to their husbands. 
But what most gave security for vengeance was the knowledge 
that the property of these unhappy men was to be confiscated 
to reward the zealous agents of the conqueror. Those who 
coveted the possessions of others contrived to have their names } 
placed on the Proscri{)tion-lists. Here again Catiline bore 
away the palm of iniquity. He sought to legalise a murder he | 
had committed, by having the name of his victim placed upon , 
the proscribed list ; ajid that victim was his own brother. The 
heads of ^h© slain were placed in the hall of Sylla’s house. 

/ § 3. These scenes of terror w^ere not confined to Kome. At 

Br8enest6 Sylla took his seat on the Tribunal. All who could 

* In letters to Grreek communities ho translated this by EpaphrodituSy the 
favourite of Jems. Venus Victrix,-ihe goddess of pleasure and of fotune, 
Was the common device upon his coife. 
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§ 2. AFFAfUS OF THE SouTH. — Tlie SaiiinitcH, Lucaniaiis, lU'ut- 
tiiiiiH, aiul other tribes contiuiied a kifjd of guerilla warfare, foi* 
which their mountains aHbrded great facilities. To put iiu eiul 
to thi.s, iu the year 272 ii.c., L. i’apirius (..'ursor the younger, and 
Sj). (Jarvilius, ^lo had been the instruments of crushing tlu' 
Samnites at the close of the third war, were again eleeteil Con- 
suls togetlier and sent southward witli all their legioiis. Fapii-ius 
invested Tarimtum ; and while the lines were being formed, he 
reeeive<l the submission of the Lucanians and llruttians. 

.Meanwhile ( Jarvilius attacked the Samnites in their mountains, 
ami the scattered reannant.s of thsit brave people, deserted l)y all, 
saw themsehes conn)elled to submit finally to lh>me, after a 
struggle <d‘ about seventy years. Thus ende-d what is soim^iinies 
called the fourth Samnito war. 

.T The same summer witnessed the reduction of'rarcntum. 
l*apirius, jealous of the ap[)oarance of a ( 'arthaginian licet in the 
gulf, entered into a secret treaty with Milo, hy which the K]>irote 
governor agreed to evacuate tlio city an<l h'avc it to tlie will of 
the Uomans. This man had rideil the Tarentines like a tyrant, 
and it is ])rohable tjiat they on their part would have gladly pur- 
chased reasonable terms from the consul^hy sui’rendering thc.ii’ 
Epirobi governor. I3nt they were not allowed the choice. Mil<» 
sailed for Epirus with all his men and stores, and Tarentum was 
lift to itself. Thoaristocnitical party instantly seized Uu^ govei’ii- 
meiit, and made submission to Home, ^fhey were allowed to 
coiitimio inde])eiident, on condition of jiaying an animal trilinte 
to the coiiipicror; but their fortilications were rased, their 
arseiiiU dismantled, the fleet surrendered to Home, and a Homan 
garrison ])laccd in their citadel. 

'file attention generally excited in the eastof the Meditcnanean 
hy the failure of Fyrrhus is attested hy the fact that in the year 
273 n.c. Ptolemy Philadclphus, the king’s hrotlu‘r-in-law, now 
sov^ereign of Egypt, sent ambasKsadors to Home, and entered into 
alliance with Home. TliUvS began a fnendly connexion with 
Egypt which contimied unbroken to the time of ( Jiesar. 

§ 4. Ill 271 B.c, the flebeian (.oihsul, C. Ocnucius, was sent to' 
reduce Deciiis Jubellius and the Campanian soldiers, who had 
made tlicm.selves lords of Rbegium. This able captain bad added 
a number of adventurers to his original legion, and was in fact 
head of a military oligarchy in that city. J3ut tlie Senate formed 
a treaty with the Maincrtine soldiery, who had occupied Messana 
ill precisely the s*.me manner, and thus detached them from 
alliance with their compatriots : they also secured siipjilies of 
corfi from Hiero, who had been raised to the sovereignty of Hyrii- 
cuse on the dcimrture of l^yrrhus from Sicily. "I'he Campanians 
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I prove that they had been against the Marians, — a small minority, 

I — were ordered to stand aside. The remainder were divided 

! into two classes. Citizens of Rome constituted the first ; the 
second was made up of the Proenestines themselves and their 
Samnite allies. The Romans he addressed with great severity, 
but ended by sparing the lives which had (he said) been justly 
forfeited. The Prajnestines and Samnites were ruthlessly shot 
down. The women and chiidren alone were spared. The town 
was given up to be plundered by the soldiery. Norba, a Latin 
town, which still held out, was betrayed ; the greater part of its 
inhabitants, warned by the fate of the J’roeuostines, set fire to 
their city and sought a voluntary death. Nola was still held by 
the same gallant Samnites whom Sylla had left unconquered 
before the Mithridatic war : nor did it now fall without an obsti- 
nate defence. To all cities which had taken part with the 
Marians the Proscription was extended, and the same direful 
scenes were repeated in each place. There also, as at Rome, 
the lust for other men's property swelled the numbers of tlie 
slain. It was chiefly the rich who were sought after ; the poorer 
sort, however guilty, were neglected. 

§ 4. All this was done without any semblance of legal autho- 
rity. There was in fact no executive government in existence. 
Sylla himself, by entering the city, had lost his Proconsular 
dignity. One Consul, young Marius, had died at Prmiieste'. The 
fate of his colleague Carbo may be shortly told. It has been 
said that he crossed over into Africa. Here he assembled a 
considerable force and returned to Sicily, and Pompey was 
despatched thither to arrest his progress. Carbo endeavoured 
again to make his escape to Africa ; but he was brought back in 
chains to Pompey, and his head was sent to Rome. 

! Yet by conquest Sylla held supreme authority. The Senate 
obeyed him in all matters, and set up an equestrian statue to him, 
with the inscription Cornelio Sullae, Imperatori, Felici. ih' 
desired however to have some definite power, and represented to 
the Senate that it would be proper to appoint an Interrex. They 
at once named that L. Valerius riaccus,'who had already signab 
ised his attachment to the cause of Sylla ; and this man, having 
assembled the Centuries, read to them a letter from Sylla, m 
which he stated that he deemed it expedient to revert to the 
ancient office of Dictator (which had been in abeyance since the 
I Second Punic JVar for a period of 120 years) ; whoever was named, 

I ought to be named, not according to the old rule for sk months, 

1 but till be should have succeeded in restoring order to the Empu^- 
■Na one could doubt who was the person thus designated. 

^^1]^ disdained inuendoes, and^added that “for the services 
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of Ilbcgiuni wercj thus loft to themselves ; the city was taken by 
assault anti all the soldiery put to the sword, except the original 
legionaries of Jubelliiis, who as burgesses of Capua possessed 
some of the riglitsof Roman citizens, and were therefore reserved 
for trial before the People of |{oine. Not more than three hun- 
tired still survived out of several thousands ; but they met with 
no mercy, bb’ery Tribe voted that they should ho first .•scourged 
and then beheaded as traitors to the Ih^puhlic. lihegiuni was 
resti>re<l to the etnidiiion t>f a Greek community. 

§ 5. A few years later, the Sallcntiues and Mossai>ians in the 
heel of Italy submitted to tlie joint forces of both Consuls. 
Bniiidusium and its hinds were ceded to home; and about 
twenty years aftm'waiils (241 n.c.) a colony was planted there. 
Rrimdusium became the J.)over of Italy, as Dyrrhachium, on the 
op])nsitii h]piroto ouiist, became the Calais of Greece. 

§ (J. Ai-'Faths ok thk Noiitii. — In the year 2()S li.c. both Con- 
suls undertook tlie reduction of the Ficenians, who occupied the 
coast land between Umbria and the Marrucinians. Their chief 
city, Asculum, was taken by .storm. A portion of the people 
was transferred to that beautiful coast wliich lies between the 
hay of Naples and tl% Silarus, where they took the name of 
Picentines. 

Soon- after (2(i() n.o.) Sarsina, the chief city of the Umbrians, 
was taken, and all Umbria submitted to Pome. 

§ 7. It remains to s[)cak of Etruria. No community here was 
strong enough, so far as wo hear, to maintain aetive war against 
Pome ; and the haughty Vnlsinii, which had so long resisted her 
single-handed, was noweompoiled to sue for succour. The ruling 
aristocracy had ventured to arm their serfs, prol*ably for tlie 
purpose of a Pomaii war: hut these men had turned upon their 
late masters, and were now exercising a still direr oppression 
than they had suffered. The Senate readily gave ear to a call 
for assistance from the Volsiniaii lords; and (in the year 26.^) 
it.c.) Q. Faliius Giirgc.s, son of old Fabius Maximus, invested 
the city. He was slain in a sally made by the Etruscan serfs, 
who were, however, obliged to suATeiider soon after. The Ih)- 
mans treated the city as lawfully-gotten booty. The old Etruscan 
town on the hill-top, with its polygonal walls, w’-as 'de.stroyed ; 
its 2000 statues and other works of art were transferred to Pome ; 
a new town was founded on the low ground, which in the mo- 
deridsed name of Bolsena still preserves the memory of its ancient 
fauio. After the fall of Vukinii, all the Etruscan communities, 
which (like Arretium) were not already in alliance with Pome, made 
formal submission ; and Etruria, like every other district of Koman 
Italy, awaited the will of the conquering City of the Tiber. 
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demanded of the Dictator he thought himself fittest to be 

!i imperial mandate were echoed in 

the bill introduced by the Interrex. By that Valerian Law, all 
bylla s acts m the East and in Italy were confirmed ; he was 
declared Dictator for .so long as he judged fit; and was in 
expre.ss terms authorised to make laws, to put citizens to death 
to confiscate property and distribute public lands, to destroy 
old colonies and to found new, to transfer the sceptres of de- 
pendent monarchs from one claimant to another. More abso- 
' uto powers were never entrusted to one man by a formal act of 
mw. 

§5. Sylla at once assumed his office. He appointed Flaccus 
his Master of Horse. Ho appeared in public with four-aud- 
twenty Lictors, and was besides surrounded by a body-guard 
But, at the same time he gave proof that he had no intention of 
superseding the old forms of the Gomstitution : for he summoned 
the Comitia for the election of Consuls, intimating, however 
that no one was to appear as Candidate except by his permission! 
And what he said he meant. Lucretius OfoUa, presuming on 
his services at Pramestd, entered the Forum as a Candidate, 
While the Dictator was seated on his Chair of State before the 
rcunile of the Dioscuri. SyUa at once ordered a centurion of 
his to cut down Ofella. After this, it may be presumed 

that Candidates were not eager to thrust forward their claims 
upon public notice. And to prevent any show of independence 
111 the Centuries, he made use of a terrible apologue ; — “A hus- 
bandman,” he said, “ was troubled with vermin. Twice he shook 
ns tunic ; but they continued to annoy him, and the third time 
le burnt it. Let those,” he added, “ who had twice been con- 
quered by arms, beware of fire the third time.” The persons 
olected were mere cyiihers, w^ho served to give a name to the year. 

§ 6. Early in the following year ho celebrated a splendid 
inumph for his successes in the Mithridatic War. The obe- 
lent Senate suspended the old rule by which a General who had 
once entered the City forfeited all claim to a Triumph ; and two 
hays in the^last week of January (81 n.c.) were devoted to the 
spectacle. The first day was occupied by a long procession of 
captives and treasure defiling through the City. On the second, 
he Dictator himself ascended to the Capitol, preceded by his 
veterans, and followed by a crowd of Senators and Nobles, wear- 
hig chaplets in token that they acknowledged# Sylla as their 
saviour. Large sums of money were paid into the Treasury. 

endid spectacles followed Greece was obliged to suspend her 
» games, that her athletes and trained combatants might 

exhibit their skill and strengthibefore the Roman People. Young 
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§ 8. AVe must now give a brief account of the manner in wliicli 
the Foman governinent so ordered the noble dominions of which 
they were now masters, that for many years at least absolute 
tranquillity prevailed. We have no delinito acct)unt of the 
organisation by which these results were obtained ; but V>v 
putting togeflier incidental facts which are handed down witli 
respect to various communities, a ' tolerably exact knowledge of 
their system may be obtained. 

To conceive of ancient Home as the capital of Italy in the 
same sense that London is the capital of England or Paris of 
France would be a great mistake. Loudon and Paris are tlie 
chief cities of their respective countries oidy because they are 
the scat of government. The people of these cities and tlieir 
surrounding districts have no privileges superior to tliose of other 
English or Frencli citizens. J3iit the Pity of ancient Home, witli 
her surrounding territory, was a great ('orporato Body or Pom- 
munity, holding sovereignty over the whole of Italy, which had 
now obtained that signiheation which we have above noticed,* 
and comprehended the whole 1‘eninsula from the Maora ainl 
Uubicon downwards, except that the territory lately taken from 
the Senoniaii Pauls was for some years later termed the Pro- 
vince of Ariminum. The Homan territory itself, in the first 
days of the Hepublio, consisted (as wo have seen) of tweiity-ono 
Tribes or Wards. Before the point at which we have arrived, 
those Tribes had been successively increased to thi'ee-and-thirty. 
These Tribes inchidod a district beyond the 'ribiu' stretching 
somowliat further than Vcii ; a portif)ii of the Sabine and 
.Etpiian territory beyond the Anio ; with part of Latium, jiart 
of the Volsciaii country, and the coast-laud as far as tlie Liris, 
southward. None hut persons enrolled on the lists of these 
Tribes had a vote in the l*opular Assemblies or any share in thi; 
government and legislati.m of the (’ity. The Latin Pities not 
included in the Tribes, and all the Italian ( ’ommunities, were 
subject to Romo, but had no share in her political francliise. 

§ 9. The* principles on which the Italian nations were so 
settled as to remain the peaceable .subjects of Rome were thc.se. 
First, they were broken up and divided as mucli as possible ; 
secondly, they were allowed, with little exception, to manage 
their own affairs. The Isolation enforced by Rome prevented 
them from combining against her. The .Self-goveiinmknt granted . 
hy Homo made them bear her .supremacy with contentment. 

§ 10. The arts by which Isidation was produced we have seen 
put in full practice at the settlement of Latium fifty yeans 
before.t The same plan was pursued with the different Italian 
* Chapt. i. $ 3. t See below, § 17. 
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men of the noblest family, contrary to old custom, did not 
disdain to drive chariots at these games, 

§ 7. Sylla now threw himself into the true work of his Dicta- 
torship, and proceeded to issue a series of Laws by which the 
Constitution of Rome was entirely remodelled. ’ 

§ 8 His first measure confirmed the Proscription. He had 
cleared the stage of all antagonists ; and he now ordained that 
all the families of the Proscribed were to be deprived for ever ot 
their civic rights. The second measure to gain this end was 
more efficacious : he ordained that all their property should be»^ 
sold by public auction, and the sums received placed to the 

public account. , ^ i m 

Even if this sale had been fairly conducted, the rreasury 
would have received far less than the value of the property sold 
But the sale was not fairly conducted. The auction was held 
before the Dictator’.^ chair. His favourites were the chief bidders ; 
and if persons unconnected with his party ventured to enter the 
lists against them, he broke out into angry menace, ho httle did 
he re^.ard appearances, that he used to talk of selling his booty. 
Often he remitted payment altogether ; at other tirncs he 
stowed what ought to have been sold iiiioii his wife Cacilia, 
upon his mistresses or freedmen, upon favourite actors, dancers, 
and musicians. In one case, made fomiliar to us by a spee^ O' 
Cicero, Chrysogonus, a favoured freedman, caused a wealthy CW«n 
to be murdered, and took possession of his goods, though the 
man was not on the Proscription-list, and though the time pre- 
.scribed in the law for the sale of confiscated properly had gone 
bv • The spirit in which the sales were conducted appears iroiu 
a story preserved by Cicero. A sorry poet handed an epigram 
to the Dictator as he was presiding over the auction. • yii*i 
laughed, and ordered that the man should have a sum of moitc} 
from the proceeds of the sale then in progress,— on condition 
that he should write no more poetry .t The measures thus en- 
forced at Rome were executed with the same undeviatiug ngom 
in every town of the Italian Peninsula. . . 

8 9 But of the confiscated lands of the disaffected ow is 
groat part was not sold at all. These reserved lands were des- 
tined to reward Sylla’s soldiery, and by their means to create 
new constituency for the Comitia. At least I50,0o0 , 

had sensed under Sylla or his lieutenants in the East and m • ) 
received allotments. Legions, or parts of Legions, were sett e< 
in old Il?dian towns, and became citizens of those places, 
by Uie' nature of their title in upholding the Dictator s mea - • 

” Tto disbanded veterans of Cromwell’s army were, it is 
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nations. Those which snbmitte<l with a p:ood grace were treated 
leniently, 'riiosc which resisted stubbornly were weakened by 
the confiscation of their lands and by tlie settlement of colonics 
in their principal towns. The Krentanians are the best example 
of tile milder treatment ; the Samnites afford the most notable 
instance of the more har.sh. 

The work of Isolation was promoted partly by the long and 
narrow shape and the central mountain range, which still makes 
a central government so diflicnlt, and still renders it easy for 
many states to maintain a svjparate existence, hut partly also by 
a sentiment common to nio.st of the Italian nations, as well 
as to those of (Iretice. They regarded a free man, not as 
one of a Nation, but as the member of a Civic ( 'onuiiunity. 
Every one regarded his first duties as owed to his own City, 
and not to his Nation. Their ('ity was their Country. They 
addressed one another not as fellow-countrymen, lint as fellow- 
citizens. Rome herself was the noblest specimen of this form 
of society. And the settlement which she adopted throughout 
Italy took advantage of this prevailiiig rule, and [lerpetuatcd it. 

Not only were the Italians split up into civic communitie.s, 
but thc.se communities were themselves placed in very different 
conditions. HMic common division of the Italian communities, 
as e.stablished by tlie Homan Government, is threefold -Hre- 
fectures, Municipal 'J'owiis, and Colonies. In each of those thi’ee 
classes, niany .subordinate differences existed. Yet there were 
certain broad distinctions w'hich justify this division and they 
shall now be described briefly in their order. 

§11. Hrefkctuues. AVo will begin with these, because, though 
they mtiy be regarded as exceptions, they are examples of the 
simplest form under which Italian cities subject to Rome present 
themselves. 

The Rrcfectures are exceptional, t)ccause they did not enjoy the 
right of Self government, but were under the rule of 1 defects ; 
that is, of Roman governors annually nominated by the Rrsetor 
of the I'ity. All lawsuits were trie<l in the Vrefect’s Court ; and 
the inhabitants of the Prefecture .were registered by the Roman 
I'ensor, so as to be liable to all the burthen.s and duties of 
Homan citizens, without enjoying any of their ]>rivileges. 

This condition was called tl»e Cacrite Franchise, because the 
. town of OmrC, in Lower Etruria, was the first coiiimuiiity placed 
in, t.liis dependent position.'^ Amid the terror of the Gallic 
in\.j,s;oii, Gsur6 had afforded a place of refuge to priests and 
sacred things, and women and children of the Romans, and had 

* Caerit^ cera digni, Horat. i. EpistAil. t>. 6*2 : cf. Taellius, xvi. 13^ 
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the most industrious, orderly, and useful citizens of the towns 
to which they retired. It was far otherwise with the licensed 
soldiery of Sylla. They wasted their newly-acquired property 
in riotous living ; the Cornelian soldiers became the terror and 
disgrace of their neighbourhood, and in after times supplied the 
ready instruments of sedition to Catiline and Clodiiis. 

From this time forth, tlie depopulation of Italy proceeded 
rapidly, h rom this time forth, may be dated the decay of distinct 
^nationality in the several distncts of the Italian Peninsvda. 
Parts of Samnium and Lower Etruria became almost desolate. 
Apulia was given up to shepherds. From this time forth also, a 
common language began to prevail throughout the country towns 
of Italy. The disbanded soldiery had all learned to speak a 
species of Latin, and, in all the towns in which they settled, they 
mingled with the relics of the old population, and introduced a 
general use of this language. 

§ 10. Having disposed in this summary fashion of the pro- 
perty confiscated by the Proscription, the Dictator proceeded to 
mould anew the Political Constitution of Home. 

The Italians and others who had received the suffrage were 
lea in possession of their right, unless they had taken part 
with the Marians in the late war,~an exception which was 
probably more comprehensive than the rule. To secure personal ’ 
influence in the Tribes, SyUa selected from among the slaves of 
the Proscribed 10,000 of the youngest and most active men, 
and by a stroke made them Citizens of Home. All the men 
thus enfranchised considered themselves as Freedmen of the . 
Dictator, and assumed his name. These Cornelii proved a , 
strong support of the Syllan Constitution in the years that i 
follpwed. ' 

§ 11. But while he thps filled the ranks of the Tribes with bis 
creatures, ho took away from the Tribes all real and substantive 
authority. He ordained that Candidates for the Tribunate / 
should necessarily bo Members of the Senate ; that no one who 
had been Tribune should be capable of holding any curule office ; 
Diat no Tribune should have power to propose a Law to the 
nbes ; and lastly, that the right of Intercession should be 
limited to its original purpose, that is, that it should not be ! 
available to ^s top Decrees of the Senate, or Laws brought before j 
he Senate,* but only to protect the personal liberty of Citizens 
i*oni the arbitrary power of the Higher Magistrates. The Tri- 
unes were thus effectually shackled, and their power returned 
0 the low cqiiditien in which it had been during the earlier 
period of its existence. * 

These measures restored Legislation to the Centuriate As- 
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been rowa-rded by a treaty of equal alliance. Out at a later 
period she joined other Etruscan comi nullities in ^Yar agjiinst 
Rome,* and it was on lier submission, probably, that slie was 
reduced to the condition of a Prefecture. Capua aftcu-wards 
biKiame a notable instance of a similar chani^e. She also, during 
the Samnite wars and afterwards, enjoyed a state of perfect 
equality in respi^ct to Rome. The troops which slni supplied in 
virtue of the alliance between her ainl Ihune I'orined a separate 
legion, and were connnandetl by officers of her own, as ajipeared 
in the ease of Deciiis dubellius. Rut in tlio llaniiibalie war she 
joined the (..'arthaginian compicror ; and wlien Home regained 
the ascendency, she w'as degraded to the condition of a Pre- 
fectnre.f 

§ 12. MuN'ieiOAn ToWaVS. At the perio<l of w hich wc write, 
these were Communities bouml to Uome by ti-eatii^s of alliance 
varying in 8[)ecitic terms, but framed on a general ju inciiilc w ith 
res[»oct to burthens and privileges. Their burthens consisted in 
furnishing certain contingents of troo[>s, wliieli they Yvere 
obliged to provide witli pay and e(pn])ments while on sei'vico, 
[irovisions being found by tlie l{onians.;|; d'lieir ]U’ivileg(^s con- 
sisted in fi'ecdum from ail otluu' taxes, and in possessing in more 
tir less oouqileteiiess tlie right of Self-government. '1 his con- 
dition wtis secured by a treaty of alliance, wIiIlIi, nominally at 
least, placed the IVEiinicipal Community on a footing of eipiality 
with Home ; tliough sometimes this treaty was iinpo,se<l by 
'Home w'itfioiub consulting the will of tlie ‘other ('oimnunity.|| 
Thus there was, no doubt, a consiilorable diversity of condition 
among the Municipia. Some regarded theii* alliance as a boon, 
otliers looked upoji it as a mark of subjection. In tlie forimu’ 
condition were Crere and C’apua before they wen^ made Pi-e- 
fecture.s ; in the latter conditioii^vas Volsinii aiifl the otlKU’ 
Etruscan Cities. 

'I’ho Municipal Towns, then, were e.xcm|>t from all tribute or 
toll payable to Home, except military service. 'I hey enjoyed the 
right of Self-govermneut, and administeriid their own laws. 
They also were allo^^•ed to e.xci*cise the (’i vil or Pi ivati; rights of 

* Cliapf.. xviii. § 7. 

t Tlie Profecta/os of which we hear are :—(l) in Componia : ( ’ajiua, ChiintT, 
Ciuiilinum, Voltnrnum, Liternum, Puteoli, A«-erra', Siie.ssula, Atrlht, Calatia, 
Fundi, Formifu ; (‘J), in Ktrnrin: CiA^^re, iSatiiriiia; (3), in Surnninm : Vena- 
fVum, Allifaa; (d), Iho Inmi : Arpinuin, Privoinum; (5), in the 

■Jlemiom: Anagnia, Fnisino ; (6) in the Sahim; : KeatK, Xiir.sia. 

+ Polyb. vi. ^9, § 1 5. 

II Hence the distinction between Civitaies Feihuvtfd; and Cimtntes Libenp. 
AH Ft*derato Communities were free, but not all Free Commiiiiitics were 
fed<|»iUc. 
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sembly , from which of late years it had passed away . But here 
also Sylla ordained that the old rule should be strictly enforced, 
by which no measure could be submitted to either of the 1 opulai 
Assemblies till first it had received the sanction of the benate. 
Thus the Assembly of the Centuries was placed under the direct 
control of that Council. 

§ 1^. The crowning work of his Political lleforms was the re^ 
constitution of the Senate. Its numbers had been greatly 
thinned by war, massacre, and proscription. To fill up its ranks 
1 to the old complement of Three Hundred, Jie first named the 
( wealthiest and most dignified of his own adherents. A large 
! proportion of these were taken from the Knights, and he thus 
\ detached from that Order a number of its most infiuentiaVmem- 
‘ bers. Some members who obtained seats had begun service 
with Sylla as common soldiers, and were devoted to his intere.sts. 
The number of Qua 3 stors was at the same time raised to twenty, 
so that, for the future, members would never be wanting to 
supply vacancies. Sylla did not employ Censors to make out 
the list in due form ; indeed, he tacitly abolished the Censonal 
office. The last Censors had held office in the year 86 ii.c. ; 
Hhe next belong to the year 70 n.c., in’ which the most im- 
portant of Sylla’s political regulations were set aside. 

§ 13. With respect to the Magistracies, Sylla ordained that 
there should be twenty Qua\stors instead of eight, amd that 
there should be eight Prmtors instead of six. He also required 
the strict observance b£ the Lex Annalis. Every one who aspired 
to the Consulship was compelled to go through all the inferior 
grades with fixed intervals between each. As in every succeeding 
year the costly spectacles expected by the People became moi^e 
costly, these offices were more eftectually than ever confined Jo a 
limited number of old families ; and for a New Man to obtain 
j the highest offices became more difficult than ever. 

I It was not to be expected that Sylla would leave the Judicial 

power, as C. Gracchus had placed it, in the hands of the Knights. 
I'l There had been a constant struggle to deprive them of it, and 
' ^ Sylla now at once restored this power absolutely to the Senate. 
Thus once more the Senators became the judges of their own 
Order. Of all the Laws of Sylla there was none of which the 
repeal was more loudly demanded than this. 

§ 14. Such were the chief Political measures of the Dictator 
Their general purpose was to restore the Constitution to its sta t 
before the time of the Gracchi. It was still a Republic in outwau 
> fertn, but in reality a clos^e Oligarchy. The Popular Assemb io^ 
stiR existed, but wer6 ;0ade completely dependent upon 
Senate. ^That body, cc«pposed chiefly of those who conlc^^ 
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liornan citizens ; but none, without special grant, had any power 
of obtaining the J^olitical or Public Rights. In some cases even 
the Private Plights wore withheld, as from the greater part of the 
Latin communitios after tlie war of 338 r*.r., when the citizens 
of each Community were for a time forbidden to form contracts 
of marriage or commerce with Homan citizens or with their 
neighbours. They stood to Home and to the rest of Italy much 
in the same condition as the Plebeians to the Patricians before 
tlie (Januleian law. Jhit the.se prohibitions were gradually and 
silently removed. ^Municipal Towns were often I'c warded by a 
gift of tlie Homan franchise, more or less complctel;r, while those 
which otfe.nded were depressed to the condition of Prefectures. 

At length, by the Julian and other T.aws (me. 9(i), of which wc* 
shall s}K!ak in its proper place, all tlui Alunicipal ^J’owns of Italy, 
as well as the (Jolonies, roccaved the full Homan iVaiicliise ; and 
liiaico arose the common conception of a Municipal Town, that is, 
a ( 'oinmunity of W'hich the citizens are members of the W’ hole 
nation, all possessing the same rights, and subject to the same 
burthens, but retaining the administration of law and government 
in all local matters which couciaai not the nation at large. Rut 
the Municipal 'Towns of Italy, before the .luliaii lav', were hardly 
members of a ^lation at all. I'lieir citizens had no .share in the 
central government, no votes in the National Assemblies ; while 
they w'cre exempt from all taxation, except that which they 
found it necessary to impose on themselves for sending their 
contingents of troops into the field ; and they possessed unfettered ‘ 
power of self -government, except when a lioman (.’onsul or Prsetor 
happened to be i)re.seiit in their city. 

§ 13. Colonies. It is in the Colonial Towns that we must 
look for the cliicf instruments of Homan supremacy in Italy. 
Directly dependent upon EoSe for existence, tliey served more 
than anything to promote that division of interests which ren- 
dered it so difficult for Italy, or any part of Italy, to combine 
nationally against the Homan government. 

When wo speak or think of Homan (,'olonies, wc must dismiss 
all those conceptions of colonisation which are familiar to our 
minds from the practice either of ancient Greece or of the mari-* 
time .states of nioderia Europe. Homan Colonies were not 
planted in new countries by adventurers who found their old 
home.s to<^ narro\v for their wants or their ambition, and whose 
bond of union with the mother-country \va.s rendered feeble and 
precjvrious by difference of interest or remoteness of situation. 
When the Romans planted a Colony (at the time wo speak of 
and for more than a century later), it was always within tfie 
limits of the Italian Reninsula, and within the' walls of ancient 
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§ 5, The die was cast. Ccesar had no longer any choice. He 
must either offer an armed resistance or save himself by flight. 
Neither party was well prepared for imn^ediate war. Csesar had 
but one Legion in Italy ; for the hesitation of his enemies made 
him doubt whether they would ever defy him to mhrtal conflict. 
Fompey knew the weakness of his rival’s forces. He also knew 
; that Labienus, the best of Caesar’s officers, was ready to desert his 
leader, and he believed, that such an example would be followed 
by many others. He calculated that Caesar would not dare to 
move, or would fall a victim to his own rashness. For himself 
he had one Legion close to Rome, Cx'sar’s two Legions at Capua ; 
and Sylla’s veterans were, it was supposed, ready to take arms 
for the Senate at a moment’s notice. I have but to stami) my 
foot,” said the great commander, and armed men will start from # 
the soil of Italy.” 

§ G. But Caesar’s prompt audacity remedied his own want of 
preparation, and disconcerted the calculations of his opponents. 
He was stationed, with his single Legion, at Ravenna, when he 
was surprised by letters announcing the Decree of the Gth of 
! January. His resolution was at once taken. He reviewed his 
Legion, and ascertained their readiness to follow whithersoever he 
led. At night-fall he left Ravenna secretly, crossed the Rubicon, 

: which divided his Province from Italy, and at day-break entered 
Ariminum.* Here he met the Tribunes Antony and Q. Ca:isius, 
on their way from Rome. His legion arrived soon after, and 
orders were sent off to the nearest troops in Transalpine Gaul, k> 
follow his steps with all speed. But he waited not for them. 
With his single Legion he appeared before Licenum, Fanuin, 
Ancona, Iguvium, Auximum, and Asculum. All these towns 
surrendered without a blow, and by the beginning -of February 
Cujsar was master of all Umbria and Picenum.. By the middle of 
? that month ho had been reinforced by two additional Legions 
from Gaul, and was strong enough to invest Corfiuium, a fortress 
in the Pelignian Apennines, which was vigorously defended by 
IJornitius Ahenobarbus and a number of Senators. At the close 
of a week, however, news came that Pomi)ey and the Consuls had 
moved southward ; and Domitius surrendered at discretion. 

' Ca\sar allowed him and his Senatorial friends to go their way, 
without even exacting a promise that they would take no further 
part in the war. On entering the town he ordered Hiat his men 
should abstain, not only from personal violence, but even from 


♦ This is C£esai*’s simple narrative. The dramatic scene, in which hy 
represented as pausing on the banks of the Rubicon, and anxiously weighing 
■ \ probable consequences of one irren^diable step is due to vbetoiical writtife 
tiroes. 
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citios whose obstinate resistance made it imprudent to restore 
them to independence, and whose reduced condition rendered it 
possible to place them in the condition of subjects. 

It was a custom followed by tlie Romans, in common with the 
Sabellian nations, to amerce a conquered community of its lands, 
either in whole or in part, for the benetit of the concpierinj' 
state. Tlie lands thus confiscated were added to the Rublic Land, 
of winch we have heard so much. After the conquest of Italy', 
this rublic Land had liecome very largo in extent in every part of 
the Reninsula. AVe have, on several occasions, mentioned that 
portions of this land were app]'o])riated to the citizens who 
migrated from Rome and its neighbourhood to become the 
citizens of a Uoion v. Thus two [)ur|joscs were servetl at once : — 
the iioorer plebeians wore raised to a state of easy’^ independence, 
and the sovereignty of Rome was secured in remote districts by 
the i)i‘esence of a new population devoted to her interests. 

Rut these (..’olouics were not all of the same chai’aotcr. 'I’liey 
must bo distinguished into two classes, — the (.'olouies of Roman 
t'itizens, and the Ijatin Colonies. 

§ 14. The Colonies of Roman Citizens consisted usually of three 
hundred men of ai)proved military experience, who wont forth 
with their families to occupy' compicred cities of no great magiii- 
tud(j, but which were important as military' positions, being 
usually on the sea'Coast.* 4'hoso three huiulred families fornmtl 
a sort of patrician caste, while the old inhabitants sank into the 
condition formerly occupied by the plebeians at Rome. The 
heads of these families retained all their rights as Roman citizens, 
and might repair to Rome to vote in the Rojmlar Assemblies. 
When in early Roman history we hear of the revolt of a ('ohjiiy, 
the meaning seems to be that the natives rose against the colo- 
nists and expelled them. Ilenco it Is that we hear of colonists 
being sent more than once to the same ])lace, as to Antiiim.f 

§ 15. I5ut more numerous and more important than these were 
the Latin Colonies, of which there were thirty in existence when 
Hannibal crossed the Ali)S. Of these thirty no fewer than 
twenty-six had been founded before the close of the y'ear 
2(13 B.c. 

4'he reason for the name they' bore wslh this. AVe have seen 
that a clo.se connection had subsisted between Rome and the 
Latin communities from the earliest times. Under the later 

* All siu h wero cilled .*ijwi5illy f.'ohmue Navnlcs. 

^ t Tlie JiOinnn Colonies of which we hear previous to 203 ii.c., w'oi-e Anti urn, 
V’iteilia, Satricuin, Tenac iiui, (':\siiuixnj in the } 'oisri>ai Vmd ; Miiiturnai and 
■Siiiiicssa, in Cnmpunui (290 iSena Gallica, on the Utubrlnn rouat (282 

Cfistriini Novum, m Pirennm (264 B.C ). 
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Jilmilius Paullus, it was found necessary to levy a property-tax 
on the citizens of Rome. 

j Octavius and the Consuls assembled their forces at Alba. On 
the first day of the new year (43 n.c.) Hirtius marched for Mu- 
tina, with Octavius under his command. The other Consul, 
Pansa, remained at Rome to raise new levies ; but by the end 
of March he also marched to form a junction with Hirtius. 
Both parties pretended to be acting in Ciosar’s name. 

Antony left his brother Lucius in the trenches before Mutina, 
and took the field against Hirtius and Octavius, For three 
months the opi)onents lay watching each other. But when An- 
tony lenrnt that Pansa was coming up, he made a rapid move- 
ment southward with two of his veteran Legions, and attacked 
him, A sharp conflict followed, in which 1 'ansa’s troops were 
defeated, and the Consul himself was carried, mortally wounded, 
off the field. But Hirtius Avas on the alert, and assaulted An- 
tony’s wearied troo|)s on tlieir way back to their camp, with 
some advantage. This was on the 15th of April, and on the 
27th, Hirtius drew Antony from his cntrenchmeuts before Mu- 
tin a. A fierce battle followed, which ended in the troops of 
Antony being driven back into their lines. Hirtius followed 
close upon the flying eiuiiiiy ; the camp was cai’ried by storm, and 
a complete victory would have been won had not Hirtius himself 
' fitllen. Upon this disaster Octavius drew off tlie troops. The 
news of the first battle had been reported at Rome as a victory, 
and gave rise to extravagant rejoicings, d’he second battle was 
really a victory, hut all rcyoicing wais damped by the news that 
one Consul was dead and the other dying. No such fatal mis- 
chance had liappened since the Second Punic War, when Mar- 
cellas and Crispinus fell in one day. 

§ 13. After his defeat Antony felt it impossible to maintain 
the siege of Mutina. With Dec. Brutus in the town behind 
him, and the victorious Legions of Octavius liefore him, his 
position was critical. He therefore prepared to retreat, and 
effected this purpose like a good soldier. His destination was 
the province of Karbonese Gaul, where Lepidus had assumed the 
government, and had ])romised him support. But the Senate 
also had hopes in the same (piarter. Ij. Munatius Plancus com- 
manded in Northern Gaul, and C. Asinius Pollio in Southern 
Spain. Sext. Pompeius had made good his ground in the latter 
country, and had almost expelled Pollio from Bsetica* Plancus 
and Pollio, both friends and favourites of C.'csar, had as yet 
declared neither for Antony nor Octavius. If they would declare 
. for the SvJiiate, Lepidus, a feeble and fickle man, might desert 
Antony ; or, if Octavius would join with Dec. Brutus, and 
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Kings Koine was the liead of Laiiiim ; aud by Spnrius CJassius 
a League was formed between Homo and Latinm, which continued 
with a slight intcj-niption till the great Latin War of 338 n.c. So 
long as this Jjcague lasted, Iiomc on the one .side ami the Latin 
(^jinmiinitics on the other granted c(!rtaiii reeipioeal rights to 
the citizens df each people. Latins enjoyed all the I’l-ivate higlits 
of Roman citizens in Romo ; and Romans enjoyed all the ITivato 
Rights of the Latin citizens in any of the cities of Latiiim.* During 
the period of the league a number of (‘olonies were sent forth, in 
which the setthn-s consisted jointly of Romans and Latins, and 
their numbers were not conhned to the small immher r)f throe 
hundred, hut usually amounted to some thousands. Hut tlu; 
citizens of these Latin (_t>lonies seem to have had no rights ai- 
Rome, except such jis were ]K)ssessod by the allied Municipal 
Towns. They'' were therefore regarded politically as (.'ominunil,ies 
in alliance with Rome. 

After the Latin war, similar Colonies still continued to be scut 
forth ; indeed, these were the (.'olonies which chicfl.v relieved 
the ])oor of the Roman territoiy. At iirst, no doubt, the Colonists 
remained distinct from the old inhabitants ; but gradually both 
were fused into one body, like the Sabines and Latins at Rome, 
like the Samnites and Oscans in (’apua. 

The Latin ('olonies, then, at that time seem to have been 
merely Allied (.’iti(5s, hound like them to furnish ti' 0 ()])s for tlie 
service of Rome, and holding their cities as tlie friends of Rome 
in the midst of a hostile population. It is to these Colonies 
that we must attribute ehieily that tenacious grasp whioh Rome 
was able to keep upon every district in Italy. The Volscians 
w'ere overawed ly FrcgelLe, l\)nti;o, Jnteramna, and Sora ; the 
Campanians hy Cales, Suessa Anrimca, aud Cosa , the diquiaus 
by' Carseoli ; the Marsiaiis bye Alba Fucenlia ; Cmbria by Narnia 
and Ariminum ; the Picenians by Hatria and Firnuini ; the Sam- 
nites by Saticula, Beneventum, and ^Esernia ; the A] ulians by^ 
Lueoria and Yennsia ; the Liicaniaus by Posidonia (afterwards 
Puestum). These places w'cre, no doubt, all strongly fortified. 
The ruins of massive walls built with irregular ]>olygonal blocks 
of stone, which crowned their rocky citadels, still remain in 
many places, to show that they must have jircsciited most 
formidable obstacles in an age when gunpowder was imknoivn. 

§ Uh The i-ights and pi-ivilcgcs of these Latin (.'olonies are only 
known to ns as they are found at a later period of the Republic 
undo' the name of Latinitas, or the Right of Latium (Jus Latii). 
This Right, at the later time we speak of, we know to have con- 
sisted in the power of obtaining the full Rights of a Roman 
* Comp. Chapt. -nx. § 14. 
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pursue him, Antony might not be able to escape from Italy at 
all. But these political combinations failed. Plaucus and PoUio 
stood aloof, waiting for the course of events. Dec. Brutus was 
not strong enough to pursue Antony by himself, and Octavius 
was unwilling, perhaps unable, to unite the veterans of Csesar 
with troops commanded by one of Ciesar’s murderers. And so 
it happened, that Antony effected his retreat across the Alps, 
but not without extreme hardships, which he bore in common 
with the meanest soldier. It was at such times that his good 
qualities always showed themselves, and his gallant endurance 
of misery endeared him to every man under his command. On 
his arrival in Narbonese Gaul he met Lepidus at Forum Julii 
(Fr6jiis), and hei’e the two commanders agreed on a 2>lan of 
operations. 

§ 14. 4 he conduct of Octavius gave rise to grave suspicions. 
It was even said that the Consuls had been killed by his ag^its. 
Cicero, who had hitherto maintained his cause, was silent. He 
had delivered his fourteenth and last Philipi)ic on the news of 
the first victory gained by Hirtius. But now he talked in private 
of “ removing ” the boy of whom he had hoped to make a tool. 
Octavius, however, had taken his part, and was not to be re- 
moved. Secretly he (mtered into negociations with Antony. 
After some vain efforts on the part of the Senate to thw^art him, 
he appeared in the ( 'ampus ]\lartius with his Legions. Cicero 
and most of the Senators disappeared, and the fickle populace 
greeted the young heir of Cfcsar with ap])lause. Thougli he was 
not yc't twepty he demanded the (Auisulship, having been pre- 
viously relieved from the provisions of the Lex Annalis by a 
Decree of the Senate, and he was elected to the first office in the 
State, with his cousin Q. Pedius.* 

§ 15. A Curiate Law passed, by wliich Octavius was adopted s, 
into the Patrician Gens of the Julii, and was put into legal pos- 
session of the name which he had already assumed, — C. Julius 
Ca_\sar Octavianus. We shall henceforth call him Octavian. 

The change in his policy was soon indicated by a Law, in 
which he formally se})aratcd himself IVom the Senate. Pedius 
brought it forward. By its j)rovisions all Cresar's murderers 
were summoned to take their trial. Of course, none of them 
ap)peared, and they were condemned by default. By the end 
of September Octavian was again in Cisalpine Gaul, and in close 
negociatiop with Antony and Lep)idus. The fruits of his conduct 
soon app)eared. Planciis and Pollio declared against Caesar’s 


* Pedius was son of Ca’.snr’o second sister, Julia minor, and therefore first 
cousin (once removed) to Oclaviii's. 
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Diirgoss, but iu a limited and j)oculifir manner. Any citizen of a 
Latin Community, w liothor one of tlui Free ('ities of Latiuni or a 
Latin ('olony, was allowed L) emigrate to Itomc and be enrolled 
in one of the Homan Tribes, on two conditions: firsi., that ho 
had bold a magistracy in his native town ; s(aj<>ndly, that 
he kdt a representative of Jus family in that mtive t(n\n. 
riius was formed tluii large body of half-IJoman citizens 
throughout [taly, who arc so well known to readers (jf Jjivy 
under the appellation of “the Latin name.”^ ;SV>r// H riinm-n 
l.uftDuiu — the Allies and the Latin Name — was the technical cx- 
[)res.sion for all those Italian Communities, besides Rome lierself, 
u 111 ) were bound to supply soldiers for her armies. 

§ 17. Fui:e and Confedkratm States * It will be seen, then, 
tliat the mass of tlie Italian Communities were in a condition of 
greater or less de])endonco upon Rome, — the I’refeetiires being in 
a state of absolute subjection, the Colonies ))ound bv ties of 
national feeling and interest, the Municipal Towns by articles of 
alliance varying in kind. Besides tlieso more or less de|)endcnt 
communities, there remain to bo noticed, fourthly, tho (htics 
whicli remained wholly independent of Homo, l.>ut boiiinl to her 
hy treaties of Equal Alliance. Of the Latin cities, Tibur and 
Hr;eiicst6 alone were in this coiulition ; in Cam]>ania, most of the 
cities, till, after the llannihalic war, (Jaima and others were 
rediiced to the condition of ITefccturcs, while Nola and Nuceria 
alone remained free ; of the Hellenic cities in the south, Nea- 
polis, Velia, Locri, Hhegiimi, and Ileraelea; in LImhria, (’ame- 
rium ; in Etruria, Iguvium ; with all tho cities of tho Frciita- 
nians. But as Homan power increased, most of those communities 
were reduced to tho condition of simple municij)al towns. 

§ 18. AVhatever is known of the internal constitution of these 
various communities belongs to later times, when by th(! Julian 
Law they had all obtained the Roman franchise, and had hecon lc 
part and iwcel of the Homan .state. At Capua, indeed, we 
learn that the governmejit wps now in tlio hands of a Senate, 
with an elective chief called the Meddix Tuticus.t But Capua, 
as we have just seen, was, till after 211 n.c., to all ijiteuis and 
purp-oses an inde[>endont city, and affords no clue to assist us in 
judging of the rest. 

There can, howev^er, be little doubt that in the Colonies a con- 
stitution was adopted similar to that of Home lier.self. The 
f ’olonists formed a kind of Hatriciatc or Arisl-ocracy, and the 
heads of their leading families Gon.stituted a Senate. There were 
two chief magistrates representing the Consul.s, to whom (in the 
mdre important town.s) were added one or two men to fulfil the 

* Civitatos Libera; rt FedmUse t biv. xxiii. iby ; xxiv. 19. 
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■ murderers. Dec. Brutus, deserted by his soldiery, attempted to 
; escape into Macedonia through lUyricum ; but he was overtaken 
near Acpiilcia, and slain by order of Antony. 

§ 16. Italy and Gaul being now clear of the Senatorial party, 
Lepidus, as mediator, arranged a meeting between Octavian and 
Antony, upon an island in a small river near Bononia (Bologna). 
Here the three potentates agreed that they should assume a joint 
and coordinate authority, under the name of iriumvirs loi 
settling the affairs of the Commonwealth.” Antony was to have 
the two Gauls, except the Narbonese district, which, with Spain, 
was assigned to Lepidus ; Octavian received Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Africa. Italy was for the present to be left to the (^msuls of 
the year, and for the ensuing year Lepidus, with riancus, re- 
ceived promise of this high office. In return, Lepidus gave up 
his military force, while Octavian and Antony, each at the head of 
ten Legions, prepared to corupier the eastern [)art of the Empire, 
which could not yet be divided like the \\ estern Irovinces, be- 
cause it was in ]) 08 session of Brutus and Cassius. 

§ 17. But before they began war, the Triumvirs agreed to 
follow the example set by Sylla, — to extirpate their opponents by 
a Proscription, and to raise money by conhscation. They framed 
a list of all men’s names whose death could be regarded as advan- 
tageous to any of the three, and on this list each in turn pricked 
a name. Antony had made many personal enemies l>y his pro- 
ceedings at Home, and was at no loss for victims. Octavian had 
few direct enemies ; but the boy-despot discerned with precocious 
sagacity those who were likely to impede his ambitious projects, 
and chose his victims with little hesitation. Lepidus would not 
be left b(dnnd in the bloody work. The author of the Philippics 
was one of Antony’s first victims ; Octavian gave him up, and 
took as an equivalent for his late friend the life of L. Cfesar, 
uncle of Antony. Lepidus surrendered his brother Paullus for 
some similar favour. So the work went on. The description 
already given of Sylla’s Proscription may be repeated here lite- 
rally, except that every horror was increased, and the number of 
victims multiplied. Not fewer than three hundred Senators 
\ and two thousand Knights were on the list. Q. Pedius, an honest 
i and upright man, died in his Consulship, overcome by vexation 
and shame at being implicated in these transactions. 

§ IS. As soon as their secret busim ss was ended, the Tri- 
umvirs determined to enter Home publicly. Hitherto they had 
not published more than seventeen names of the Proscribed. 
They made their entrance severally on three successive days, 
each af.ti-rjded by a Legion. A Law was immediately brought in 
to invest them formally with the supreme authority, which they 
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I III ties of Censor and Qu;estor.* In course of time similar con- 
stitutions were introduced into the Municipal Towns also. And 
it is probable that from the first Home exerted her intiueiicc in 
favour of an aristocratic government. 

§ 10. Thus, by placing the Italian Cities in every possible rela- 
tion to her*lf, from real independence to complete subjection, 
ami by planting Colonies, .some with full Homan Rights, some 
with a limited power of obtaining these Hights, Rome wove her 
net ot‘ soveroigijji)^ over the Reninsiila, and covered every part 
with its entangling meshes. It is not to be supposed tliat every 
step in this process was taken with a full consciovisness of its 
effect. But some general plan there must have been, such as we 
have summed up in the words Isolation and Sell-government. 
Tile effects, at all events, were such as would have corresponded 
with tlio most deep-laid plans of policy. 'I he campaigus ol 
Pyrrhus took place at a time wlieii Italy was yet not wholly con- 
(piered. But few cities of importance, except those of his own 
countrymen, opened their gates to him. In the first Punic war, 
not an Italian commimity took advantage of the exhausted con- 
dition to which Ifomc was more than once reduced. In the 
Gallic war that followed, her allies served her faithfully, 'fhe 
invasion of Hannibal ojiposed her to a pressure as severe as any 
govermiicnt ever underwent. Yet when the groat General was 
asked by his rivals at home, Whether the defeat of (Aami;e had 
caused one Latin community to desert Roine.?^ ”t he could not 
answer in the affirmative. More than this. The mass of the 
Campanians, the poor remains of the brave Samniie tribes, the 
Lucanians, Apulians, and Bnittians, all rose in favour of the 
Carthaginian invader. But in Central Italy, where the Roman 
government was best known, not one city, federate or municipal, 
opened her gates to the conqueror ; and even in the insurgent 
districts tlie (Colonies remained iraraoveable as ^ocks, upon which 
the seething waves might lavish their utmost fury. 

* This was so in later times, at all evonts. Hence in some towns we licar 
the magistrates called .Dntnnciriy in others Tresvi. in others Qaatnorviri, 
Krir pmposes of business the municipal senates were divided into committees of 
ton, whence the members of tliose senates are calleii Decnrioncs, 

f “ Kcipiis Latini Nominis Populus defecerit ail nos?”— Liv. xxiii. 12. 
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had assumed. This was followed by the promulgation of suc- 
cessive lists, each larger than its predecessor. 

Among the victims, far the most cons])icuous was Cicero. ; 
W ith his brother Quintus, the old Orator had retired to his 
Tusculan villa after the Battle of Mutina ; and now they en- 
deavoured to escape in the hope of joining Brutus in Macedonia : 
for the Orator’s only son was serving as a 'I ribuije in the Libe- 
rator’s army. After many changes of domicile, they reached 
Astura, a little island near Antium, where they found themselves 
short of money, and Quintus ventured to Borne to procure the 
necessary supply. Here he was recognised and seized, together 
with his son. Each desired to die first, and the mournful claim 
to precedence was settled by the soldiers killing both at the 
same moment. Meantime Cicero bad put to sea. But even in 
this extrcnnity he could not make up his mind to leave Italy, 
and jnit to land at Circeii. After further hesitation, he again 
embarked, and again sought the Italian shore near Formioo (Mola 
di Gaeta). For the night he stayed at his villa near that place ; 
and next morning would not move, exclaiming, — “ Let me die in 
my own country, — that country which I have so often saved.” 
But his faithful slaves forced him into a litter, and carried him 
again towards the coast. Scarcely were they gone, when a band 
of Antony’s blood-hounds reached his villa, and were put upon 
the track of their victim by a young man who owed everything 
to the Ciceros. The old Orator from his litter saw the pursuers 
coming up. llis own followers were strong enough to have made 
resistance ; but he desired them to set the litter down. ';rhen, 
raising himself on his elbow, he calmly waited for the ruffians, 
and ofiered his neck to the sword. Ho was soon despatched. 
The chief of the band, by Antony’s express orders, hewed oft' the 
head and hands and carried them to Borne. Fulvia, the widow 
of Clodius and now the wife of Antony, drove her hair-pin 
through the tongue which had denounced the iniquities of both 
her husbands. The head wliich had given birth to the second 
Philippic, and the hands which had written it, wore nailed to the 
Rostra, the home of their eloquence. 'J'he sight and the associa- 
tions raised feelings of horror and pity in every heart. 

§ 19. Cicero died in his sixty-fourth year. He had fallen on 
evil times ; and, being eminently a man of peace, was constantly 
called upon to mingle in counsels of civil war. From his first 
appearance*, in public during the Dictatorship of Sylla to the 
great triumph of his ( ’onsulship, he rose, with a vigorous and 
unflagging energy, which gave promise of a man fit to cope with 
the dangers that were then closing round the Constitution. But 
the performance was not equal to the promise. When once 
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CAIlTll,\GE. EVENTS LEADING TO EIUST PUNIC WAll. 

§ 1. Coo;l fortune of Romo in lior snt;t;cssive wars. § 2. Sayiiii; of Pyrrhus. 
§3. ^Situation of Carthaj'O, §4, Origin an<l '^n-owth of ('artfiMj^e. §5, 
iler subjects. § G. (lovernmcnt. § 7. Army. § 8. Navy. § 9. Hci- 
attempts to gain possession of Sidly, § IG. iMairuTtiiies oi' Messtuia and 
Hiero of Syracuse r^Iamerlines seeli: protet titni of Itoine. § 11. Hiero and 
Cartliagiiiians defeated by i!omans. § 12. The Kirst Punic War follows. 

§ 1. Nothing is mot.> remarkable in the History of lb>me than 
the manner in which she was brought into contact cjuly with*one 
enemy at a time. During the heat of her contest with the 
Samnites, Alexander of Macedoii was terminating liis career. 
The second Samnite war broke out in 324 n.c. ; and in the fol- 
lowing year the great King died at the untimely age of thirty- 
two. When he took ro.<»t at Babylon, after ten years spent in 
ceaseless activity, he receh od embassies from all parts of the 
known world. If it is to be believed that among these envoys 
there were representatives of the Samnites and other tribes 
of Lower Italy, their bii.siness at the distant court of Alex* 
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Cicero had joined the ranks of the Senatorial Nobility, his polit- 
ical conduct is marked by an almost peevish vacillation. His ^ 
advances were coldly rejected by Pompey. He could not make * 
up his mind to break entirely with Ca3sar. His new Senatorial 
associates never heartily w^elcomed the New Man, whose labo- 
rious habits contrasted disadvantageously with their own. As 
the first Orator of the day, he thought he had a claini to be 
considered as equal to the first Statesmen ; and the rejeetion of 
this claim even by Ids own party threw him still more out of 
harmony with that party. 

If we turn from his public to his private charactci*, our com- 
mendations need less reserve. None but must admire the 
vigorous industry with which from early youth he pi-epared for 
his chosen profession of an Advocate, full of the generous belief 
that everv branch of liberal studies must be serviceable to one 
who is expected to bring out of his treasure things new and 
old.* To mould his multifarious knowledge he possessed a readi- 
ness of speech which sometimes betrayed him into verbosity. 
The Advocate with an eye only to his verdict is sometimes for- 
gotten in the Orator who desires to display his own powers. 
When the Forum and the Senate-house were closed to him, lie 
poured the overflowing abundance of his acquirements into those 
dialogues and treatises which we still read with delight. He 
wrote rapidly and fluently as he spoke, rather to amuse and 
employ his mind in times of enforced idleness, than as one w-ho 
feels a call to instruct or benefit mankind. His dis])Osition 
was extremely amiable. He felt no jealousy for rivals : Hor- 
tensius was among his intimate friends, and is chiefly known 
to us by Cicero’s generous pi*aise. No man had more friends. 

In his family relations he shines brightly amid the darkness 
of that age. His wife Tercntia was one with whom he had 
little sympathy ; her masculine energy was oppressive to his 
less resolute character. It waxs a relief, doubtless, to find 
an excuse for divorcing her in the troubles of the Civil War. 
But divorces were mattews of course in these times. Nor 
did public opinion condemn him, when to mend his broken 
fortunes he married Publilia, a girl of large property, who was 
his ward. To his affection for his brother Quintus, and for his 
children, there is no drawback. On the whole, his character 
display s much weakness, but very little evil ; wdiile the |>erfect 
integrity and justice of his life, in an age w'hen such qualities 
wore rare, if they do not compensate for his defects in a political 
poiiit of view, yet entitle him to the regard and admiration of 
all good men. 

^ See the fine passage in the speech pro Archia poeta^ 6. 
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under could have been no otlier than to solicit the aid of his 
victorious arms to arrest the course of Uonie, and protect the 
south of Italy, so dear to every Greek, from her overpowering 
ambition. The ]>()ssibility that the great King might have 
turned his course westward, to execute the plan which had 
once presented itself to the young ambition of Alcibiades,* oc- 
cm’red to Homan minds. Why should not ho have attem]>tod, 
what his kinsman Alexander of Alolossus had attemjdcd, and 
what Pyrrhus after him was <lcstiued to attcmi)t ? Livy 
broaches the question, whether Rome would liave risen su- 
perior to the contest or not, and decides it in the alTirmative. 
Jhit Ids judgment is that of a patriot, racier than of an histo- 
rian. Scarcely did Rome prevail over the unassisted prowess of 
the Samnites. Scarcely did slui drive the adventurous Pyrihus * 
Irom her shorcjs aCtLa’ she had broken the force of Italy. If a 
stronger than Pyrrhus— a man of rarest ability both for war and 
])eacc— had joined his ]K)wer to that of G. Pontius the Samnitc, 
it can hardly be doubte«l that the History of the World would 
have been changed. 

§ 2. The same good fortune attended Rome in her collision 
with (-arthage. The adventui’ous temper of Pyrrhus led him 
from Italy to Sicily, and thus threw the (’arthaginians into neces- 
sary alliance with the Romans. When the King was on his 
return to tlio Italian shore, the greater [)art of his forces were 
destroyed by a ( ^arthagiidan fleet. What might have been the 
result of the Tarentiiie war, if the dqdomacy of Ginoas had, in 
the first instance, l)een employed to engage the great African 
city against Home? Now that Italy was [)rostrate, it was plain 
that a collision between two governments so enci'oaching and so 
jealous was inevitable. As Pyrrhus left the soil of Italy forever, 
he said regretfully: — “Plow fair a battle-hcld we are leaving for 
the Homans and Carthaginians ! ^ 

§ U. Before we begin the narration of the first Punic war, it 
will be well to give a brief account of Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. 

Tile north coast of Africa, at a point nearly duo south of 
Florence, turns abruptly .southward, and the coast continues to 
run in a southyrly direction for about two hundi’ed miles, when 
it again trends eastward. Just before the coa.st takes its sudden 
turn to the south, it is hollowed out into a deep hay, of which 
the western extremity was name<l the Fair Promontory (Pulcriim 
iTomontorium), and the eastern horn, anciently qalled the Pro- 
montory of Mercury (Promontoriuui PIerma?um), is now well 
known under the appeilatidn of Gape Bon. About the middle of 
* Thuc. vi. 90. 
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§ 20. Many of the Proscribed escaped their fate, and found 
refuge, some with Brutus in the East, some in Africa, more still 
with Sext. Pompeius. This adventurer took advantage of the 
troubles in Italy to extend his power, lie occupied Sicily, and 
his fleets swept the coasts of Italy to afibrd assistance to the 
Proscribed. Next year, while Antony was intrusted with the/ 
task of levying troops against Brutus and Cassius, Octavian 
undertook to wrest Sicily from the hands of Sextus. But his 
fleet was encountered and beaten off by the skilful captains of 
the enemy ; and Octavian was compelled to depart for the East 
without accomplishing his purpose. 

§ 21. Brutus and Cassius, when they left Italy in the autumn 
of 44 B.C., at once repaired to the Provinces allotted to them, 
tliough by Antony’s influence the Senate had transferred Mace- 
donia from Brutus to his own brother Caius, and Syria from 
Cassius to Dolabella. C. Antonins was already in possession of 
parts of i\lacedonia ; but Brutus succeeded in dislodging him. 
Meanwhile ( 'assius, already well known in Syria for his successful 
conduct of the Parthian war, had established himself in that 
Province, before he heard of the approach of Dolabella.* This 
worthless man left Italy about the same time as Brutus and 
Cassius, and, at the head of several Legions, marched without 
opposition through JMacedonia into Asia ^Minor. Here C. Tre- 
bonius had already arrived. But he was unable to cope with 
Dolabella ; and the latter surprised him and took him prisoner 
at Smyrna. , He was put to death witli unseemly contumely in 
Dolabellii’s presence. This was in February 4li B.c. ; and thus 
f^wo of Ca’sar’s murderers, in loss than a year’s time, felt the 
blow of retributive justice. When the news of this piece of 
butchery reached Borne, Cicero, believing that Octavian was a 
puppet in his hands, was ruling Borne by the eloquence of his 
Philippics. On his motion, Dolabeila was declared a public 
enemy, Cassius lost no time in marching his Legions into 
Asia, to execute the behest of the Senate, though he had been 
dispossessed of his Province by the Senate itself. Dolabella 
threw himself into Laodicea, where he sought a voluntary death. 

§ 22. By the end of 43 n.o., tlierefore, the whole of the East ' 
was in the hands of Brutus and Cassius. But instead of making 
preparations for war with Antony, the two Commanders spent 
the early j^art of the year 42 n.o. in plundering the miserable 
cities of Asia Minor. Brutus demanded men and money of the > 
Lycians ; and, when they refused, he laid siege to Xanthus, their 
principal city. The Xanthians made the same brave resistance 
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this great bay a tongue of land juts out iiitt) tlie water, aiul on 
this now desolate s]K»b once stood the great ooiuiuertMal city of 
( ’artliagi'.* Ca[)e lion is not more tlian eighty miles distant 
from LilyhiiMnn, the southernmost j)oint of Sicily, and Cartliagi' 
itself was not more than <jne hiiutlred miles from the same [)oint. 
If the African coast ran on straight eastward from ('a,]»e lion, 
it would strike against the h(\'idland of Lilyha'iim. 

^ I, It is well known that this celebrated city was a colony 
from Tyre, the great eentro of Phoenician commerce in the east, 
ami that the common date for its hmndation is about a century 
befoi’e tlui foundatinii of l‘ome. '^Jlie language of the colony con- 
tinued to be i^homician, or (as the Homans called it) Punic ;t 
iind the scanty remains of that language are snflicient to show its 
near allinity with Hl^1)row and other kindred tongues. In very 
early times (Au-thage had assumed a leading ])osition in tfio \v(\st 
of the ^Iciliterraneun. At the time of her fall, after the long and 
disastrous struggle with Home, and the loss of all her emjiire, 
she still imnilxjred a ]>o[nilation of 70(),00() within her walls: ami 
the circiimferenei! of thesis wallrf ineasui'od mon; than twenty 
mil(!s. As her wealtli and [)()wer increased, she had planted 
immcrous colonics on the African coast. Three hundred Libyan 
cities avc said to have paid her tribute; and licr •dominion was 
gradually e\tcndc«l to the Pillars of Hercuhss on the one side, 
-and nearly to the (ireat Syrtis on tlie other. iMuch of this coast- 
land, especially the gi’eat plain that (extends soiitli of ( ’arthage t(j 
the Lesser Syrtis, is extraordinarily fertile. 

§ o. 1'liis fertility naturally attracted inhabitants. Ilcsides the 
native Libyan Tribes, there was a large mixed [)opiilal.ioii of 
Ijibyans and Phicnicians in uiid around the colonies of Carthage, 
and of other cities which, like (Airthago, claimed <lcscciit from 
Pluenicia itself. These people were nile<l by Cai-thagc with ex- 
cessive rigour. T^icy \vere treated as mere tillers of the gj*ound, 
subject to the payment of tribute, but were not entrusted with 
any political rights whatsoever. 'I heir condition somcwliat 
resembled that of the llayalis or Christian peasantry in the 
Turkish dominions, before the recent reforms ; hut whei'eas the 
^urkisl^ tribute was always light, the huidcns imposed upon 
these subjects of the Carthaginian government were often more 
than the utmost industry could furnish. The result' was that 
the Carthaginian Government was detested everywhere, and the 
presence of a foreign invader was always the signal for a general 

* A plun nfCaj-fhago, with its luirboars, will be given to illustrate its siege, 
in (jhapt. xlvi. § 7. 

i* PhuenLr l»ecaine in old Latin Poetius* 1 he a<ljective hence formed was 
Pnnirfis^ as munit'c from moenin^ pHnire from j)ocna. 
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which they had offered 500 years before to the Persian invaders.* 
They burnt their city, and put themselves to death rather than 
submit. Brutus wept over their fate, and abstained from 
further exactions. But Cassius showed less moderation : from 
the Rhodians alone, though they were Allies of Rome, ho de- 
manded all their precious metals. After this campaign of 
plunder, the two chiefs met at Sardis, and renewed tlie alterca- 
tions which Cicero had deplored in Italy. It is probable that 
war might have broken out between them, had not the prepara- 
tions of the Triumvirs waked them from their dream of security. 
It was as he was passing over into Europe, tliat Brutus, who 
continued his studious habits amid all dis(|uietudes, and limited 
his time of sleep to a period too small for the requirements of 
health, was dispirited by the vision which Shakspere, after 
Plutarch, has made famous. It was no doul)t the result of a 
diseased frame, though it was universally held to be a divine 
visitation. As he sat in his tent in the dead of night, ho 
thought a huge and shadowy form stood by him ; and vvlum he 
calmly asked, “What and whence art thou P’ it answered, or 
seeinod to answer, “ I am thine evil genius, Brutus ; we shall 
meet again at Philippi.” 

§ 23. Meantime Antony’s lieutenants had crossed the Ionian 
Sea, and penetrated without opposition into Thrace. The 
Republican leaders found them at l^hilippi. The army of 
Bmtus and (Jassius amounted to at least 80,000 infantry, sup- 
ported by 20,000 horse ; but they were ill supplied with expe- 
rienced officers. For M. Valerius Messalla, a young man of 
twenty-eight, held the chief command after Brutus and Cassius ; 
and Horace, who was but three-and-twenty, the son of a Freed- 
man, and a youth of feeble constitution, was appointed a Legion- 
ary Tribune. t The forces opposed to them would have been at 
once overpowered, bad not Antony himself opportunely arrived 
with the second corps of the Triumviral army. Octavian was 
detained by illness at Dyrrhachium, but he ordered himself to 
be carried on a litter to join his Legions. The army of the Tri- 
umvirs was now superior to the enemy ; but their cavalry, 
counting only 13,000, was considerably weaker than the force 
opposed to it. The Republicans were strongly posted upon two 
hills, with tmtrenchments between : the camp of Cassius upon 

* Hf-rodotus i. 17<). . 

t “ Quern rodunt omnes libertino patre nalum. 

Nunc qui:i MeX'cenas, tibi sum convictor, (d olim 
* Quod mihi pareret Logio Komana tribuno.’^ — 1 Nerm. vi. 46. 

Every one knows his allusions to the loss of his shield at Philippi, 2 Cann, 
vii. tu 
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insurrection, a fact which offers a remarkable point of contrast 
between the dominion of Rome in Italy and that of Carthage in 
Africa. 

§ (>. Of the internal condition of Carthage little is known. It 
seems probable that b(jth the government and the tVade were a 
monopoly in the liands of a few wealthy families, de.scendaiits 
of those merchant pa’inccs who once bore rule in Tyre. Power 
was nominally entrusted to two elective magistrates, who bore 
the title of Suffets’^ or J‘rotcctors, and Senate of throe hun- 
tlred. The Siiffets were elective, but only held their office for 
a season. On certain occa.sions the whole body of citizens 
were called together and consulted. But all real power seems 
to have been absorbed l>y a .smaller Council of One Hundred, 
self-elected, who held office for life. Before llii.s iia^’row oligarehy 
all other powci'S grew dim. The Suflets became mere, lay- 
figure.s; the Senate and the As.sembly of the People faded into 
venerable forms ; just as at Venice, after the thirteenth century, 
the Doge.s and the As.semhly of the Nobles dwijidlcd to a shadow 
before the secret despotism op-the Council of Ten. 

§ 7. The CarthaginiaiiH had little need of a strong militaTy 
force ill Afrii*a. Tlieir own citizens seem to have been trained 
to arms foiTiome pui'poses, and an immense magazine of military 
.stoi'es was ke[»t in Byrsa or Bo.sra,t the citadel. This force was 
probably sufficient to overawe the native Libyans, and to reiiress 
the incursions of the Numidians and other jircdatory tribes on 
theii' western side. Ihit for foreign service they relied almost 
solely on mereenary troo[>s. The.sc they hired from Libya itself, 
Spain, Italy, (hud, and (rroece. ^i’hc Balearic Lsles supplied them 
with good slinger.s. Their light cavalry, which in the hands of 
llaiinihal iiroved a formidable force, was formed of wild Nu- 
niidians, light, spare, hardy men, who had their horses so com- 
pletely under command as to ride them without bit or rein. 
Organisation seems to have been introduced into this army by 
Mago, a notable man, who flourished about 500 i 3 .c., and is the 
rei)uted founder of the military jiower of Carthage. 

The officers in chief command of these motley forces were 
usually native Carthaginians. But here the jealous and confined 
nature of the Clovernment was hurtful to the public interest. 

I lie I.atiri plur. Siffh’tcs, is clearly tJie same a.s the Hebrew 

S'lophtt, plur. Shortimy which in our version of the Bible is translated 
/(■£.•. But the loot i.s shafnty to protect, 
t More thnu ono strongly fortified city on :^e borders of Palestine was 
thi^ IMro^niciau name for the citadel of Carthage. The (Jreeks 
called >t Rvo<ra.. No doubt the meaning of this word gave ri.se to the legend 
that Dido bought as much land from the Libyans “ as a hide would compass,” 
and then du*atod them by cutting the hide into strips. 
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the left next the sea, that of Brutus inland on the right. The ■ 
Triurn viral army lay upon the open plain before them, in a posi- , 
tion rendered unhealtliy by marshes ; Antony, on the right, was 
opposed to (Jassius ; Octavian, on tlie left, fronted Brutus. But 
they were ill su[)plied with provisions, and anxious for a deci- 
sive battle. I'he Republicans, however, kept to their entrench- 
ments, and the other party began to suffer severely from famine. 

§ 24. Determined to bring on an action, Antony began works 
for the purpose of cutting off Cassius from the sea. Cassius had 
always opposed a general action, but Brutus insisted on putting 
an end to the suspense, and his colleague yielded. Tlie day of 
the attack was probably in October. Ihaitus attacked Octavian’s 
army, while Cassius assaulted the working parties of Antony. 
Cassius’ assault was beaten back with loss, but he succeeded in 
regaining his camp in safety. Meanwhile, Messalla, who com- 
manded the right wing of Brutus’ army, had defeated the host 
of Octavian, who was still too ill to appear on the field, and the 
Republican soldiers penetrated into the 'Triumvir’s camp. Pre- 
sently, his litter was brought in stained with blood, and the 
corpse of a young man found near it was supposed to be Octa- 
vian. But Brutus, not receiving any tidings of the movements 
of Cassius, became so anxious for his fate that he sent off a 
party of horse to make inquiries, and neglected to support the 
successful assault of Messalla. 

Cassius, on his part, discouraged at his ill success, was unable 
to ascertain the progress of Brutus. When he saw the party of 
horse, he hastily concluded that they belonged to the enemy, 
and retired into his tent witli his Freedman I’indarus. What 
passed there we know not for certain. CassiuS'Was found dead, 
with the head severed from the body. Pindarus was never seen 
again. It was generally believed that Pindarus slew his master 
in obedience to orders ; but many thought that he had dealt a 
felon blow. The intelligence of Cassius’ death was a heavy blow 
to Brutus. He forgot his own success, and pronounced th^ 
elegy of Cassius in the well-knovrn words ; “ There lies the last 
of the Romans.” The praise was ill-deserved. Except in his 
conduct of the war against the Parthians, Cassius had never 
played a worthy part. 

§ 25. After the first battle of Philippi, it wmuld have still been 
politic in Brutus to abstain from battle. The Triumviral armies 
wore in great distress, and every day increased their losses. 
Reinforcements coming to their aid by sea were intercepted, — a 
proof of the neglect of the Republican leaders in not sooner 
bringing their fleet into action. Nor did Brutus ever hear of 
this success. He was ill fitted for the life of the camp, and after 
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Nothing ^va» more formidable to such a (Joveniineiit than an 
able and successful general at the head of a force that ow ed no 
allegiance save to their officers. The generals, therefore, seem 
mostly to have been men clioscii rather because of their devo- 
tion to the oligarchical families, than because of tlieir aptness for 
conunand. AVhen they failed, their merciless masters visited 
the failure by fine, imprisonment, or crucifixion. 

§ 8. If the army was not a national institution, it might have 
been thought that a people whose wealth so much depended 
upon their ship})ing would at least have been absfdute masters 
of the sea. And wc find immense fleets fitted out,%iul great 
losses sj^oedily repaired. But here again the commanders seem 
to have been hampered by the (government, or not to have made 
fit use of the^means at their command. It must have beeJi as 
surprising to people of that day to seethe Carthaginians beaten 
on their own element by the Homans, as it would be to tlie 
pi’esent generation to see the fleets of England defeateil by thcjse 
of llussia. 

§ b. It was by means of the fleets, of course, that Carthage was 
broiiglit into connexion and collision witli other countries. In 
early days she had established commercial settlements in the 
South of Spain and in Sicily. It was in the latter country that 
si 10 came in c(»nt.act first with the Greeks, and afterwards with 
the Homans. 

AVe have seen* that in the first year of the Hepublic a treaty 
was made between Carthage and Home. This was at a tinm 
when the Sicilian Greeks, by their growing wealth and restless 
energy, must have already awakened the jealousy of the mer- 
chant-rulers of western Sicily. About thirty years later, tht; 
great Persian hivasion encouraged Cai-thage to assail them ; 
but the Sicilian Greeks had kept aloof, and (Jelon of Syracuse 
destroyed the fleets of Carthage and Etruria, combined under 
the command of Mago, as has been already noticed. For tlie 
next seventy years the Carthaginians contented tbemselves with 
obtaining possession of three factories or trading-marts on the 
coast of Sicily -Pan orm us, Alotye, and Lilvbrum, w'hieh tliey 
fortified very strongly. But after the great overtlirow of the 
Athenian power by the Syracusans (413 a.c.), the Carthaginian 
Government formed the design of becbKinig 'masters of this fertile 
and coveted island. Three years later they appeared in great force 
before Selinus, which fell after a brave resistance. Other cities 
shared the same fato^iid in 406 B.c. the city of Agrigentum, 
then probably the largest and most magnificent in the Hellenic 
world, was sacked and destroyed. The person, afterwards so 
famous as Dionysius the Tyrant, took advantage of this disaster 
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to iittuclc the exi.stiui^ Government of Syracuse for ])erinittiijg , 
the destruction of a sister city, atnl with singular crai’t raised 
himself to ahsolute power. 11 is long reign of tliirty-eiglit years 

(405 1307 B.C.) comprises the time of Home’s great de])ressioij 

by the Gallic invasion, wliile the year of his death is coincithmt 
with that of the Licinian Laws, the era from which dates the con- 
stant advance of the Italian great city, lie engaged in two great 
wars with Caj-thuge. In tin?, first, he had lost all Sicily, and was 
blockaded by Imilcon hi Syracuse, when a ])estilciLee destroyed 
the Carthaginian army, and so reduced that ])eople, that their 
Libyan s«hj(‘cts j*o.sc in insurrection, and for a time the existence 
of Carthage si'emed doubtful (:104 ii.c.) In the second, he was 
at tii’st laninenbly successful, but was a,t length obliged to con- 
clude a peace by which the Liver Halycus was fettled as the 
boujulary hetweeji Grecian and Carthaginian Hicily, and the ter' 
ritory of Agrigentum was added to Syracusan rule (11813 n.i;.) 

This treaty was followed by a long rest. The younger Dio- 
nysius succeeded, and was overfhrown hy Dion, a Platonic 
pliilosnphei’, wJio put down tJio tyranny of Dionysius II. only 
to continue a modified tyranny' in his own person. Dion was 
put to death by his brother 4'imoleon, a man in whom stern 
[latriotisni overpowered the sentiments of nature. 4'lic Cartha- 
ginijius took advantage of these troubles to I’ejiew liostilities, 
ijiit were compelhul by Timolcoii to remain contented with the 
same boumhiries which had been fixed by the treaty of Dio- 
nysius. This took ].)lace in ilie year of the great Latin AVar. 

Peaee was now maintained for nearly thirty years. But in 
317 u.c. Agathoclos made himself King of Syraenso by means 
still irioi'c niiscrupulons than had been used by Dionysius. 

Ill 310 Ji.e. the Carthaginians declared war against him. At 
llimera ho was signally defeated, and Syracuse lay open to 
the enemy. But Agathoclus took the bold step of transport- 
ing the troops which remained for the defence of the capital 
into Africa, so as to avail himself of tlie known disaffection 


(^f the Libyan subjects of Carthage, His succcssCkS were mar- 
vellous. Olio of the Suffets foil in battle, the other acted as 


IX traiLu*. All the Libyan subjects of Carthago supported the 
Sicilian monarch, and he oncauipoil almost under the walls of 
the city. But ho was oldiged to return to Sicily rapidly, to ' 
clicck an insurrection thei'e, ami a hurried peace was made with 
iia-in Tin; |^;mailuler of his life was spent in vain attempts 
in - luiy, in ' and in Southern It{^. He died in 289 n.c., 

" m h u years before the appearance of Pyrrhus in Italy. 

Aa.or the dealu of Agathoclos, the Carthagiiiian.s and Gr^ks 
of Sicily rested quiet, till Pyrrhus undertook to exnal tho fomnAi* 
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from the island. Wc have already mentioned lii« lirst brilliant 
Hucce.sses and his .siibseciueiit failure.* By this assault of Pyr- 
rhus, Carthage Avas lcd to conclude a treaty with Home, ihil 
the appearance of Carthaginian lleets off Ostia and in the Uulf 
of Tarentiim had roused the jealousy of the Italian Pcpublic, 
and an opi)()rtunity only was wanting to give rise to oi)en war 
between the two states. In the year ii.c. such an oppor- 
tunity occurred. 

§ 10. It has been recorded above that a body of (’ampanian 
Mercenaries, calling themselves Mamertines, being discharged 
from the service of Agathocles, had made themselves masters of 
Messana.f From this place they became dangerous neighbours 
to Syracuse. A young man of good birth, named lliero, win* 
had won distinction in the Sicilian campaigns of Pyribus, gained 
a signal victory over these marauders at Centuri])a, and was by 
bis grateful compatriots proclaimed king. This was about the 
year 270 n.c. For some time tlie IMamertines remained quiet, 
and Hiero was occupied in securing his power at Syracuse. But 
in 2()J: li.c. the new King resolved to destroy this nest (jf 
i’obber.s, and advanced against Messaiia with a force sujicrior 
to any they could bring into the field against him. The Ma- 
niertinc.s, in this peril, were divided jus to the best moans of 
s(5oking succour. One party wished to call in the Cartlia- 
ginians, who wore close at hand; another preferred alliance! 
with Home. Tlie latter prevailed, and envoys wore despatched 
to demand iinmodiate aid. The Senate were well inclined to 
gi’ant what was asked ; for they knew that, if they di<l not intur- 
ferc, Carthage would ; and to see Mcs.sana, a town with a good 
harbour, and separated from Italy by so narrow a strait, in 
the hands of Carthage, might have given alarm to a less 
watchful government. Yet shame restrained them. It was 
barely six years since lliero had assisted tliem in punishing 
the Campanian legion which had seized Italian Bhegiuin, as 
the Mamertines had seized Sicilian Messana... In this perplexity, 
the Senate declined to entertain the question. But the ('onsuls, 
eager for military glory, immediately brought the matter before 
the Centuriate Assembly, which straightway voted t\iat support 
should be given to the Mamertines, or in other words, that the 
Carthagiuiaifb should not be allowed to gain possession of 
Messana. The Consul Apj>. Claudius, son of the old Censor, was 
to command the army , and he sent his kinsman, C. Claudihs, 
to assure the Mamertiiffc of approaching aid. 

§11. During this delay, ho\ve\i.r, the Carthaginian party among 

§ 12. t Chapt. xxv. J 7. 
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tlic Maiiiortiiies had prevailed, and Hanno, with a party of Car- 
thagiiiiaii .soldiers, had been admitted into the town. But the 
arrival of Appius .soon changed the face of affairs. After being 
onc(i driven back by the fleet of Haiino, he succeeded in landing 
his troops to the south of the town ; and immediately attacking 
lliero, he defeated him with such lo.ss, that the prudent King 
gave up the siege and retired to Hvracuse. Next day the Homans 
fell upon llanno, and also defeated him. Messana was now 
free. The (loiisul pursued Ids successes by jdundciiug the Syra- 
cusan donunioiis up to the very gates of the city. 

§ li The Homans, having now set foot in Sicily, determined to 
declare war against Carthage, so as to anticijiate any plan which 
she might have of assailing Italy. It is probable that the Senate, 
recollecting the rapid succe.ss of Pyrrhus, who in two years 
almost swept the Carthaginians out of the island, reckoned on a 
speedy compiest : else, after their late exhausting wars, they 
would hardly have engaged in this ncAv and tm'rilile conflict. 
But they were much deceived. The first Punic War, which 
began in 2G3 n.o., did not cud till 241, having dragged out its 
tedious length for three-and-twenty years. The general history 
of it is most uninteresting. All the great men of Home, who 
had waged her Italian wars with so much vigour and ability, 
were in their gi’aves ; we hear no more of Decius, or Curius, or 
Fabricius ; and no worthy successors had arisen! The only 
men of note who appear on the Homan side are Duillius and 
Hegulus. But the heroes of Carthage are no less obscure. No 
one on tluur side is worthy of mention, except the great Hamil- 
oar ; and he appears not till near the Close of the war, and is to 
bn mentioned not so much for what ho then did as for the 
promise of what he might do hereafter. 




•Ajiii of a Liviricius with Ucail of llegulus. 


CHAPTER XXIX^ 

MUST riJNlC WMt (2()3— 2il U.C.). 

I. Punic Win- diviilctl into Three Periods. § 'J. First Pukiod. 

Success of lioiuans : wick of Agrij^enfmii. § Uoinans build a Fleet ol 
Qininiuereines. §4. Sail to the North of Sicily. §5. Gnippling-engiiies, 
called Corvi. § 0. Carthaginians (ieteated by Diiilliiis. olf MvI.t. § 7. 
(’arlliaginiaus lose greater part of Sicily. § 8. SucONl) PkrtoI). Kegulus 
and ^!anliu^ set sail for Africa : •great victoiy at sea olf Ecnoimis. §9. 
Army laiule<l at Clupoa. § 10. Romans advance to Carthag(?. Great 
defeat of Peguliis by Xanthippus. § 11. Fleet entirely lost. § 12. Fresh 
Fleet hnilt. Panonnns taken. § 18. Second Fleet lost. Romans give up 
the Sea. § 14. Victoiy gained by Metellus at Panonnus. § 15. Embassy 
and death of Kcgulns. § 10. Criticism of this event. §17. Timru 
P uuiOD. 'fhird Fleet built. Sh*gc of l-ilybaaim. § 18. Headstiaaig folly 
of Claudius ; part of Fleet destroyed at Drepanum, tlie rest by a stoian nil' 
Camarina. §19. Hainilcar. §20. Fourth Fleet built. §21. Hattie of 
the .Kgatian Isles. § 22. Tcims of Peace with Cai tliago. § 28. Review 
of the War. Prosi)ects. 

§ 1. To make the dreary length of tliis war more intelligible, it 
may conveniently be divided into tliree periodfs. The fii’Mt com- 
prises its first seven years (263-257), during which the Romans 
were uniformly successful, and at the close of which they had 
driven the Carthaginians to the south and west cofi.sts of Sicily. 
4'hc second is an an.\ious period of mingled success and failure, 
also lasting for seven years (250-250) : it begins with the inva- 
sion of Africa by Regulus, and ends with his embassy and deatli. 
The third is a long and listless period of nine years (249-241), 
in which the Romans slowly retrieve their losses, and at length 
conclude the war by a great victory at sea. 

§ 2. First Period (263-257).— The ill success of Hanno at 
Messana so displeased the Carthaginian government that they 
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onlm-od the uiifovtiinaio general to be criicilied. They had 
uiaiiifestly not Cidoidatcd on tlie aggressive spirit of Rome, and 
had no force on foot sufficient to meet her armies in the field, 
d'he Romans? pursued tlicir first success with vigour. , In the 
year 2()d ik<'. botli the (‘onsiils crossed over into Sicily with an 
ai-niy of forty or fifty tliousaiid men. On their api>eanincc, a vast 
number of tlie Sicilian towns, weary of being the objects of con- 
tention between (.^irtliaginians and Syracusans, declared in favour 
»f the new [»ower, which might (they hoped) secure their hide- 
tendence against both ; for at present no one .dreamed of a per- 
uanemt occupation of the island by the homans. No less than 
^ixty-scvell towjis are said to liavc taken this course. Iliero, a 
pi’inlonb man, was struck by the emu’gy of ilio new invaders, 
“ 'riuiy laid co]i(]uered him,” he said, “ before he had had time 
In see them.” lie shrewdly calculated that the Carthaginians 
wonhl prove inferior in the struggle, and forthwith concluded a 
treaty of alliance with Rome, by which he was left in undisturbed 
possL'ssioji of a small but fertile region lying round Syracuse ; 
some more rcmot»^ towns, as Xauromeni\mi, being also subject £o 
his .sceptre. From this time forth to the time of his death, a 
j)oriod of forty-, seven years, ho remained a useful ally of tlie Ro- 
man peojde. In 2G2 B.c. both (‘i^jisuls laid siege to the city of 
Agrigcntnm, which, though far tallen from licr ancient .splendour, 
was still the second of the Hellenic communities in Sicily. 
Another Hauiio was sent with a force from Carthage to raise 
the siege, and for some time foi-tiinc favoured him. lie drew a 
second circle of entrenchments round the h’oman lines, so as to 
intercept all sup]die.s ; and thus the besiegers, being themselves be- 
sieged, were reduced to Hie gro.ate.st .straits. But tlie Consul at 
length forced llaimo to give him battle, and gained a complete 
victory. Upon tliis the commandant of the gai-rison, finding 
further defence uscle.ss, slipiied out of Agrigentum by night, and 
deserted the ha]iles.s city after a .siege of seven months. The 
nuiiiaiis repaid tliemselves for the miseric.s they had undergone 
by indulging in all those exce.sses wdiich soldiers arc wont to 
oominit when they take a town by storm after a long and 
ubstiiiatc defence. It is said that 25,000 men w'ero slain. 

§ 3. 'fhis great suicess raised the spirits of the h’omans. And 
now, for the first time, the Senate conceived the hope and formed 
the plan of expelling the Carthaginians entirely from Sicily : but 
after a sliort experience, that sagacious Council became aware 
that a fleet was indispensable for success. The coasts of Italy 
wore infested by Carthaginian cruisers, and though it flight 
alw'ays be possible to carry men ' and stores across the narrow 
strait of Messana, the want of roads in the mountainous dis- 
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trict about /Etna made this an inconvenient place of transit. 
Ft was important for Rome to send her armies straight to 
Syracuse or hanornius ; and since the Carthaginians were mas- 
ters of tile sea, this could not bo done without such a navy as 
might be able to cope with the fleets of the enemy. Xothing 
shows the courage and rc.solutiou of the Romans more than 
their manner of aol-ing in this matter. It is no light matter 
for landsmen to become seamen; but for uni)ractised landsiiK'n 
to think of encountering the most skilful seamen tlicMi known 
might have been deenie<l a piece of romantic ahsnrdity, if tlie 
men of Rome had not undertaken and accomplislieil it. 

^Vhat they wanted first was a set of ships, wJiirh, in size at^ 
least and weight, sliould be a match for those of the enemy. It 
is a mistake to sui>pose that the Romans liad no fleet before 
this time. ^I’he tn^atios with Carthage sufliciently prove the 
contrary ; and on several occasions we hear of ships being em- 
ployed by them. Rut these ships wei’e of the trireiDc kind, fur- 
inorly employed by the (Ireeks. 'Phe (Carthaginians, like tiie 
(Crocks after Alexander, used <]uiiiqueremes ; and it would liave 
been us cubsurd for the small l.'oman .ships to have (‘ncountered 
tliose heavier vessels, as for a frigate to cope with a thn.'e-deckcn*. 
The Romans therefore determined to build (juiiKpienjinos. A 
Carthaginian shij) cast ashore on the coa^t of Hrutiii served 
as a model; the forest of Sila, in that district, supplied tin. her. 
In sixty days from the time the trees were felled they had com- 
2)letcd, probably by the help of Greek artisans, a fleet of one, 
hundred quinqueromc.s anti tv^enty’triremos ; and while it was 
building, they trained men to row in a manner which to ns seems 
laughable, by placing them on scaffolds ranged on land in the 
same waxy as the benches in the ships.* (SOiJ b.c.) 

§ 4. The Con.sul (Jn. (.V»rncliu.s put to sea first with sevTuteeii 
ships, leaving the rest of the fleet to follow; but he was .surprise«l 
near Jdpara ami captured, with the whole of his little stpiadron, by 
the Carthaginian a<lmiral. His plebeian colleague, 0. Duilliiis, 
was in command of the army in Sicily ; but as soon as lie he.srd 
of this disaster, he hastened to take cliarge of the main body of 
the fleet, and with it he sailed slowly along the north coast at' 
Sicily. 

§ 5. Meantime, the Roman shipwrights nad contrived certain 
engines, by mean.s of which their seamen might grapple with the 
enem^’^'s shiiw, so as to bring them to close {piarters and depxdve 
them of the superiority ilerived from their better construct if)n 

**Afl this rests on the weij;hfy Miithority of P<»Iyhiiis H. ‘20 find 21), exe'i^pt 
tlip time spent in building the fleet, which is given by l*lii^ (Xot. 
xvi, 74). 
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and tlio greater skill of their crew.s. These engines were called 
crows (corvi). They consisted of a gangway ;i() feet long and 
4 broad, pierced witli an ohlojig hole towards one end, so as 
to ])]ay freely round a strong ])ole 21 feet high, which was 
fi.xcd near the ship’s prow. At tlie other end was attached a 
strong rope, which passed ov^cr a slieaf at the head of the pole. 
By this rope the gangway was ke|>t hauled up till within reach 
of the enemy’s ship : it Wiis then suddenly let go, cand as it fell 
with all its weight, a strong, sharp spike on its under side 
(shaped like a crow’s beak) wjis driven fast into the enemy’s 
deck. Then the Roman men-at-arms poured along the gangway, 
^nd a more stand-up fight followed, in which tlie best soldiers 
woi’G sure to prevail. 

§ fi. ’J’hus prei)ared, Duillius encountered the enemy’s fleet. 
He foimd them ravaging the coast at Myla;, a little to the west 
of Palermo. The admiral was the same person who had com- 
manded the garrison of Agrigentum, ami was carried in an enor- 
mous scptirouio, which had formerly belonged to Pyrrhus. 
Nothing daunted, Duillius attacked without delay. By his 
rude assault the skilful tactics of the Carthaginian seamen were 
confounded. The Roman fighting-men were very numerous, 
and when they had once boarded m enemy’s ship, easily made 
themselves masters of her. Duillius took thirty-oiie Car- 
thaginian' ships and sunk fourteen. For a season, no Roman 
name stood so high as that of Duillius. Public honours were 
awarded him ; ho was to be escorted homo at night from ban- 
quets and festivals by the light of torfslies and the music 'of the 
flute ; a pillar was set up in the Forum, ornamented with the 
beaks of the cai)tured ships, and therefore called the Columna 
Rostrata, to commemorate tUe great event : fragments of the 
inscription still remain.* And no doubt the triumph was 
signal. To have defeated the Mistress of the Sea upon her 
own element in the first trial of strength was indeed remarkable, 
and might justify almost any amount of extravagant exultation. 
The honours conferred upon the conqueror cannot but give a 
pleasing impression of the . simple life and manners then .pre- 
vailing at Rome, especially when we contrast them with the 
cruelty of the Carthaginian Government, who crucified their un- 
fortunate admiral fortnis and other mischances. 

§ 7. The sea-fight of Duillius was fought in the year 2fi0 b.c. 
The next three years pas.sed with no ver/ remarkable successes. 
In 2'K) we learn that L. Soipio, Consul of the year, made a de- 

* Jn the* (^pitoline Museum at Rome— probably a copy of the original, 
iiuule wIk'ti the Columna Rostrata was restored by the Emperor Augustus. 
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scent upon Sardinia and Corsica. But in the following year 
the Consul L. Atilius Calatinus had nearly suffered a great re- 
verse. lie advanced incautiously into a defile in the western 
part of the island, and was entii-ely heinniod in, when he was 
delivered by the military skill and bravery of M. Calpurnius, »)ne 
of the legionary tribunes in his army, and the rinmincnt dis- 
aster was changed into a victory, which the Senate deemed 
worthy of a triumph. 

On the whole, it is clear that the Carthaginians were now 
only able to act upon the defensive. Not only Agrigent\im, buf 
Caniarina, Gela, Enna, Kgesta, and many other cities had sur- 
rendered to the Romans. The Carthaginians were confine^ to 
their great trading marts, Drepana, Lilybajum, Eryx, and Panor- 
mus. 'J’hcy did not dare to meet tiie Romans in tlie field ; yet 
these places were very strong, esi>ocially Lilybanim. Against its 
iron fortifications all the strength of Pyrrhus had been broken. 
It was not time yet for Carthage to despair. 

But in the eighth year of the war the Senate determined on 
more decisive measures. They knew the weakness of the Car- 
thaginians at home ; they had a victorious fleet, and they deter- 
mined not to let their fortune slumber. 

§ 8. Second Peiitod (256-250 b.c.). — Duilliusap])cars forabrief 
time as the hero of the first part of the war ; but its second 
period is marked by the name of a man who has become famous 
ill the whole woi-ld as a hero and a patriot, — M. Atillius Rcgulus. 
His claim to these high titles lias of late years been questioned 
and denied, and shall be shortly examined when wo come to the 
close of his career. At all. events, ho fills a commanding idaoe 
among the men of the first Punic War. 

It was in the yciar 25(>, the eighth of the war, that the 
ConsuR M. Reguhis "and L. Manlius, sailed from Italy and 
doublcu Cape Pachjnum with a fleet of 330 quinqueremes. The 
Carthaginian fleet, even larger in number, had been statiomid at 
Bilybieum to meet the enemj’', whether they should approach 
from the north or from the east. They now jait to sea, and 
sailetJ westward along the southern coast of Sicily. They met 
the Roman fleet at a place called .Ecnomus, a little more than 
half way along that coast. The battle that ensued was the 
greatest that, up to that time, had ever ^een fought at sea : it 
is calculated that not fewer than 300,000 men were engaged. It 
was de.sperately contested ou both sides ; but at Ecnomus, again, 
We are astonished to find the Roman fleet victorious. It must 
be presumed that they still employed the corvi to baffle the 
superior skill of the enemy, and turn a sea-fight intqtho simili- 
tude of a battle on land. 
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§ 9. The way was now open to Africa. The Consuls, after 
refitting and provisioning tlieir fleet, sailed straight across to 
the Herm;ean Promontory, which is distant from the nearest 
point of Sicily not more than eighty miles. But the omens were 
not auspicious ; the Boman soldiery went on l)oard with gloomy 
forebodings of their fate ; nay, one of the tribunes refused to 
load his legionaries into the ships, till Ilogulus ordered the liotors 
to seize him. The passage, however, was favoured by the wind. 
Tlie Consuls landed tlieir men, drew up tho fleet on shore, and 
fortified it in a naval camp ; and then, marching southward, they 
took tlie city of Aspis or (flupea by assault. 

No Carthaginian army met them : every place they came near, 
cxcei)t Utica, surrendered at discretion, for they wore unfortified 
and defoncolcss. Carthage, being of old mistn^ss of the sea, 
feared no invaders : like England since the Civil \V''ars, she left 
her cities unwalled, trusting for defence rather to her ships than 
to stone walls. Yet she bad not been unwarned. Sixty years 
before, tho adventurous Agathoclcs had lamb'd like Begulus. 
Then, as now, the whole country lay like a garden before, him, 
covered with wealthy, towns and the luxurious villas of the Car- 
thaginian merchants. Then two hundred towns or more had 
surrendered almost without stroke of sword. It ap[)cared as if 
the same easy success now awaited Begulus and tho Homans. 

§ 10. The Consuls were advancing along the coast of the gulf 
towards Carthago, when, at a critical rnonnint and for reasons 
we know not of, Afanlius was recalled with tlio greater part of 
tho army, and Beguliis was left in Africa with only ir>,00() foot 
and fiOO horse. Yet even witli this small foi’ce he remained mas- 
ter of the country. The Lil>yans (as has boon said) ofleVed no 
resistance or joined tlie invader; and tho Carthaginian generals, 
after venturing one battle in which they were worsted, did 
not again meet tho Consul in tlie field, ffo had gone round 
fh<5 whole Gulf of Tunis as far as Utica, and now' ho turned 
upon his ste])s with the intention of marching upon the capital 
itself. On his way he was obliged to cross the river Bagradas, 
and here (so ran tlie legend^ tho army w'as .stopped by a huge 
sei’pent, so strong and tough of skin that they w^ct'c unable to 
destroy it, till tl^ey brought up their artillery of catapults and 
l)a]ists:* ho then continued his route southwards to the Bay of 
CariliMge. He was allowed to take Tunis, which stood within 

* No irientioTi r.f this is mad« by Polybius, tlie most ancient and most 
liistor III of the war. Its subsequent invention shows how easily 
V mi-ijiythical legends may intrude themselves even into the liistorv of well- 
juiown times, and certainly is one of the eiirumstances which iiuI'V-atc that the 
/.(•lie ot I'eyiilus is partly due to the family pride of the Atilian tiens. 
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twenty miles of Carthage. . The great city was now reduced to 
the utmost straits. A Roman army was eiicamj>ed within 
sight -f the Nurnidiaus took advantage of tlie enemy’s presence 
to overrun and plunder the whole country ; famine stared the 
townsmen in the face ; the Government trembled. In tliis ab- 
ject condition the Council sent an embiissy to ask what terms 
of peace Ilcgulus would grant. The Consul was so elated by 
success, so confident in his power, that he demanded the nnjst 
extravagant concessions. The Carthaginians were to give ujj 
f- their fleet, pay all the expenses of the war, and ctslo all Sicily, 
with Sardinia, Corsica, ami the Balearic Isles, to Koine. Wlion 
these terms were reported, tlie Government took care to iniblish 
them, and })ublic indignation rose against the arrogant inva- 
ders. The civic force was, as we liave said,* not untrained to 
arms, and they had now to fight for their hearths and altars. 
A good general was sought for. At that time there happened 
to bo at Carthago a soldier of fortune, by name Xanthippiis, a 
*^‘^®l!‘VMionian. This man had been heard to censure the ordi- 
nary tactics of the native generals, and to declare that tlic vic- 
tories of the Komans were due, not to their own superior skill 
and valour, but to the faults committed by their op[»onents. 
Ho was summoned before the Council and desired to give reasons 
for liis remarks. He did so; and, for a moment, tho Govern- 
ment, dismissing all jealousy, appointed this obscure foreigner 
gciioral-iii-cihef. Xanthippus immediately drew together all tlie 
mercenaries he could find, and united them with the armed 
citizens ; then, supported by a large body of elephants, he boldly 
took the field. The Komans were astonished ; but they were 
too much accustomed to victory to hesitate about acccjiting 
battle. Rut they were both outnumbered and outgeneraled. 
Xanthippus gained a victory as easy as it was complete. Keguhis f 
himself was taken prisoner; only 2000 of his men succeeded in 
making good their retreat to Clupea. 

Thus was Carthage delivered by the ability of one man, am] 
that man a foreigner. The (lovernmcnt did not imiirove in w’is- 
dom or generosity ; their old and incapable generals re.sunied 
the command; Xantbipjms,’ loaded with honours and presents, 
prudently withdrew from the jealous city, and is iicard of no 
more. 

§ 11. The Komaii Senate, on the other hand, did tlieir best to 
repair this great calamity. Tlie new Consuls were ordered to 
put to sea, and bring off the garrison and fugitives from Clupea. 
Near the Hermteau Promontory they encountered the enemy’s 

• Chapt. .\xviii. § 7. 
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fleet, and again defeated it ; and then, having taken up the ships 
and men at Olupea, they sailed for Syracuse. But now a still 
greater disaster was in store for lloine than the destruction of 
Jier African army. This was the loSvS of tliat fleet 6f which she 
was justly proud. The time of year was about the beginning of 
the dog days, when the Mediterranean is apt to bo visited by 
sudden storms. The Consuls, upon their passage, were warned 
that such a storm was at liand ; but they were ignorant and rash, 
and continued their course. Before they could double Cape 
Pachyniim they were caught by the tempest ; almost the whole 
fleet was wrecked or foundered ; the coast of Sicih' from Cama- 
rina to Bachynum was strewed with fi-agments of ships and 
bodies of men. Sucli was the end of the first Roman fleet, 

§ 12. These successive disa.sters might well raise the hopes of 
Cartilage, and they sent a considerable force into Sicily with 140 
elephants. Agrigentum is said to have been recovered, and no 
doubt it was expected .that the whole island would once more 
l)ooome their own. But the Romans, aptly compared by Horace 
to the hydra which rose stronger from successive mutilations, 
showed a spirit equal to the need. In three months' time (so 
wonderful was their energy) a now fleet of 220 sail was ready for 
sea.* The Consuls of the year 254 B.C., having touched at Mes- 
saua to take u]) the remnants of tlie old fleet, passed onward to 
Drepanuiii. They could not take this strong 2 )lace, hut they 
were im)re successful at Panormus, the modern Palermo, whicli 
yieltlcd after a short siege to the Roman arms. This was an im- 
portant compiest. 

§ 1)3. Next year the fleet touched at several places on the 
African coast, hut without making any imj^ression on the cpiin- 
tiy. *Among the shoals and currents of the Lesser Syrtis it ran 
great danger of l>eing lost ; but Imving esca 2 >ed this peril, the 
Consuls returned to Paiiormus and thence stood straight across 
for the mouth of the Tiber. On the jmssago tliey were over- 
taken by another of those terrible storms, and again jiearly the 
whole fleet wfis lost. Tims, within three years, the Romans lost 
two great fleets. This was enough to damp even their courage ; 
and the Senate detcriuiued to try whether it were not possible 
to keep their ground in Sicily without a navy. For the present 
they gave ui'* ah claim to the command of the sea, and limited 
tlu'in.'selves to a small fleet of sixty sliips. 

§ 14, Matters Ciaitinued in this state for two years. Neither 
pai'tv seemed willing to hazard a battle by land ; but in 250 B.c. 
IJds.hi.'oal, the Cai*thaginian general, was induced 'to march 

The gi ave Polybius is vouclier for this fact. 
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secretly from LilybA'iim to I’anorHiiis, in the hope of surprising 
and recovering that important town. Tlie Roman commandant 
wa.s the Proconsul Ij. Ctccilius Mctellus. He allowed the cnemv 
to approach *1,110 walls, and then suddenly sallied forth, covering 
his attack by a cloud of light troops, slingers, and javelin-men. 
Some of the elephants being wounded, carried confusi(jn into 
their own ranks, ami Metollus, seizing the occasion, charged the 
eiieniy and defeated them utterly. Besides 13 Carthaginian 
generals, liR) (elephants were taken and carried acros.s the sea on 
strong rafts to adorn the triumph of the Proconsul. The Battle 
of Panormus was the greatest battle that was fought on land in 
the course of the war, and it Avas the last. In memory of this 
victory we liiid the elc[>hant as a frctiuent device on the coins 
of the great family of the Mctelli.* 

§ 15. After the battle of Panormus, the ho2)es of the Romans 
rose again, and the Senate gave orders to build a third licet of 
200 sail. But the Carthaginians, weary of the expenses of the 
war, and suffering greatly iji their commerce, thought that a fair 
opportunity for making 2>oace was now offered. The Homans 
had recovered in some measure from their late disasters, but not 
so entirely but that they might be glad to listen to fair terms, 
Accordijigly an embassy was disjuatched to offer an exchange of 
pris niers and to 2)ro2)oso terms on which a i)oaco might be con- 
cluded. Hegulus (according to the well-known story) accom- 
panied this embassy, under promise to return to Carthage if the 
2>ar2)oses of the embassy should fail. When he arrived at lioine 
he refu.sed to enter the walls and take his jdaoe in the Senate, 
as being no longer a citizen or a senator. Then the Senate sent 
certain of their own number to confer with him in pi'csonce of 
the ambassadors, and the counsel which he gave confirmed the 
wavering minds of the fathers. “Useless it was,” lie said, “to 
ransom 2:)risoiicrs who had ignobly yielded with arms in their 
hands : lot them be left to perish unheeded ; let war go on till 
Carthage be subdued.” His counsel prevailed, and the emlias-sy 
returned without effect. Regulus also returned to suffer the 
vengeance of the Carthaginians. Every one know.s the liorrid 
tortures by which it is said that life was taken fi’om him ; how 
his eyelids were cut off ; how he was jdaced in a barrel stuck full 
of nails, with one end knocked out ; and how he was exposed to 
the unmitigated glare of an African sun, to die by the slow 
agonies of jmin, and thirst, and fever. 

§ 1(1. Regulus was a man of the old Roman kind, like Curius 
and Fabricius, devoted to his country, eager for glory, frugal, 


See a coin of Metellus Scipio figured at the end of this chapter^ 
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bold, resolute or (call it) stubborn. He has been censured for 
excessive [)resumj)tuousiicss in his African campaign, and for 
the extravagance by which he lost all the advantages wliich he 
might have secured. But it must be allowed that he had some 
grounds even for overweening confidence. Ever since the two 
nations liad met in arms, the star of Carthago had grown dim 
before tliat of Romo. Even on the sea, where lier navies had 
long ridilen triumphant, the Queen of tlic jMeditini'ancan had 
twice been beaten by her unskilled rival. '^I’hcre \v:is einjugh to 
make more sagacious men than Regulus believe that Carthage 
was well nigh powerless against Home. TJie IJomans had yet 
to learn that when the jealous government of Carthage allowed 
great generals to command their armies, such as Xanthi[»pus, 
and Hainilcar, and Hannibal, then the well -trained mercenaries 
might gain easy victories over their own brave but less practised 
citizens. The whole story of the embassy and death of Uegulus 
has been (h)ubted, chiefly because of the silence of Bolybius, the 
most authentic historian of the time ; and from the certainty 
that at Icfist one mythical marvel has been introduced into the 
nari'ative.* But if allowance be made for some patriotic ex- 
aggeration, there is nothing iinprobablo in the stoiy. Those 
who crucified their own unlucky generals would not Ijo slow to 
wreak any measure of vengeance on a 7’ecusant prisoner. We 
road also that the Romans retaliated by toituring some Car- 
thaginian ])risoncrs,t and this fact can liardly bo an invention. 
At all events, the personal qualities of h'cgulus rest tt>o firmly 
on old tradition to be questioned. While wo read the beautiful 
passage in which Cicero describes his disinterested iiatriotism ;X 
while we rcipeat the noble Ode, in which Horace paints him as 
])utting aside all who would have persuaded him to stay — people, 
friends, and family, going forth to torture and death with tlie 
same serene indiflerenco us if he were leaving tlie busy life of 
Rome for tlie calm retirement of his country-hoiise ;§--so long 
will the blood flow more quickly and the heart beat higher at 
mention of the iiariic of Regulus. 

With the failure of this attempt at peace closes the seoond 
l)eriod of the war. 

§ 17. Third Period (249-241). — has been said that the 
Stmato, encouraged by the victory of Panormus, resolved once 
more to attempt the sea. In the year 249 B.c. the thir<l fleet 
wu:-; rcLid), and its purpose soon became evident. The Consuls 

§ 10 . 

f siipj)0303 that these toi-ture.s are a fact, and that the story of the 

tortures of .m-Mso out of them, — a somewhat gratuitt)us supposition. 

+ Do * Mlii-iis, iii. J7, § Carm., iii. 5. 
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were ordered to invest Lilyba)um, the queen of Carthaginian 
fortresses, both by sea and land. If this strong jdace foil, the 
Carthaginians would have no linn hold on Sicily : but it could 
not be takcti unless it were blockaded by sea, for by sea supplies 
eouhl be poured into it from Caithago. The blockade of Lily- 
boouni was the thing that nnide a fleet necessary at this time. 

Tlic Romans began the siege with groat activity ; they con- 
structed enormous works, they endeavoured to throw a dam 
across the harbour, but in vain. The skilful -seamen of (^Jirthage 
contrived to carry provision-.ships into the harbour through the 
midst (»f the Itoman fleet. Their own navy lay near at hand in 
the Ray of Drepanurn, ready to take advantage of any reinissness 
on the part of the Homans. 

§ Yet the invincible ])cr.soverance of the Romans would 
have prevailed, Init for the head.strong folly of the Patrician 
Consul for the year 249 n.c. 4’his was P. (flaudiiis, a younger 
f>on of the old Censor, brother of him wlio had relieved Messana. 
As he lay before Lilybicum, he formed a plan for surprising the 
cJuuny’s fleet at Dret>anuni, and left Iiis station for this purpose. 
In vain he was w'arned by the Pullarii, that the sacred chickens 
would not feed. “Then let them drink,” said the irreverent 
C(nmnaiider, and threw them into the sea. But the men were 
much dispirited by the omen and the contcm])t of the omen. 
And the Consul luul managed matters with so little secrecy and 
skill, that the enemy were informed of his intended attack. As 
the Romans sailed in column into the harbour, tho Carthaginian 
fleet was seen sailing outward. But on a sudden they tacked 
and bore down upon the side of the Roman column. Of Claudius’ 
two hundred and twenty ships, only thirty esca])ed. The reck- 
less Consul was recalled to Rome by the Senate, and ordered to 
supei*sedc himself by naming a Dictator. With the old insolence 
of his family, he named the son of one of his own freodmen, by 
name Claudius Olycias. But the Senate set aside the nomina- 
tion, and themselves appointed A. Atilius Calatiims, who was 
also called Serramis.* What became Claudius we know not. 
But he was dead three years after : for a story is preserved, 
that at that time his sister insolently expressed a wish that he 
were still alive, that he might lose more men, and make the 
streets less crowded. She was heavily fined for this speech ; 
and, if words deserve punishment, none ever more deserved it 
than hers. 

The joss of the fleet cT Claudius was not the only dif^aster 

•* “ Vcl te sulco, Semne, serentem.” — Am. vi. 844. The story told of 
Cinciimatus is here transferred to Calatinus : see Chapt. ix. § 4. 
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of the year. L. Junius, his Plebeian colleague, was less guilty, 
but even more unfortunate, lie was convoying a large fleet 
of ships, freighted with su])p]ies for the forces at Lilybieum, 
when, near Camarina, he was overtaken by a tremendous 
hurricane, and both the convoy and the convoying squadron 
perished. '1 lie destruction was so complete, that every single 
ship was broken up, and not a plank (says Polybius) was lit to 
be used again. 

Thus by the folly of one Consul and the misfortune of the^ 
<ithor, did the liomans lose their entire fleet for the third time. 
It seemed to them as if the god of the sea was jealous (jf these 
new [ireteudcrs to his favour. 

§ 1!). Those disasters left the Carthaginians once more masters 
of the sea. And at the same time a really great man was 
appointed to a comniaiul in Sicily. This was ITamilcar, the 
father of Jlainiibal, ol‘ whom we shall have a better opiiortunity 
to speak hereafter. lie does not seem to have bad many ships 
or troops at bis command ; but the skill with which he used his 
means abundantly shows what might have been done if the 
government had trusted him more completely. He made con- 
tinual descents on the coast of Italy, plundering and alarming. 
Before long ho landed suddenly near Paiiormiis, an<l in tlie face 
of the Homan commandant seized a hill called Hereto, which 
overhung the town (the same with the modern l\Ioiite Pelle- 
grino). Ucro ho fortified himself; and hence he carried on 
a continual [)rcdatory warfare against the Homans for the space 
of three years. After this, by an equally sudden movement, he 
made a descent on Eryx, which had been taken by the Romans 
not long before, and surprised it. To ibis place he now shifted 
his qiiarters, and continued the same harassing attacks for the. 
remaining yeai-s of tlie war. 

Except for tins, matters were at a stand-still. Neither 
party made any advance, fl'hc whole strength of thet Homans 
was concentrated in the Uuqs of Lilybreum ; but they had no 
fleet now, and tlioi'efore»thc place was fully siq»plied from the 
sea. On the other hand, Hamilcar acted like a })e]‘petiial blister, 
and kept the enemy always in alarm ; but eithef his forces were 
too small, or the Homans were too watchful, to allow him to 
make any great impression. Slight actions constantly took 
place ; and an anecdote is told by Diodorus, which sets the 
character of Hamilcar in a pleasing light. In a skirmish with 
the Homan Consul, C. Fundanius, he had suffered sonie loss, 
and e'j;.t (according to custom) to demand a truce, that he 
might bury his dead. But the Consul insolently replied, that he 
ought to concern himself about the living rather than the dead, 
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and .save farther bloodshed by surrendering at once. Soon after 
it was Hamilca?s turn to defeat the Romans, and wlien their 
commander scut for leave to bury their dead, the Carthaginiaii 
General at once granted it, saying tliat ho “ wm^red not with the 
dead, but with the living.”^ 

§ 20. These interminable hostilitie.s convinced the Senate that 
they must once more build a fleet, or give up all hopes of 
driving the (Carthaginians out of Sicily. Lilybteum would foil 
all their efforts, as it had done those of Pyrrhus. TJie siege had 
now lasted eight years, from 250 to 241, and it ajjpeared no 
nearer its conclusion than at first. All sacrifices must be made. 
A fleet must be built. And dt was built. At the beginning of 
the year 211 n.c., the Patrician Consul, (^. Lutatius Catulus, put 
to sea with more than two hundred sail.f 

'I’liis was tlio fourth navy which the Romans Iiad created, 
'fliree times had they lost the whole by storms or by mis- 
management. It is impossible not to admire tJiis iron determi- 
nation ; impossible not to feel satisAxetion at seeing it rewarded. 

§ 21. ^riie Consu], with his new fleet, sailed very early in the 
year. Ho immediately blockaded Drej^anum by sea and land, 
hoping to take it at once, and so tleprive the Cartliagiiiiaus of 
tho harbour in which their fleet commonly lay to watch the 
Romans at Lilybieum. He also took great pains to train his 
seamen in naval tactics. In an action which took place at Dre- 
paiiuin he was severely wounded. 

On tho other hand, the Carthaginians had of late ncgleeteil 
their navy; and it was not till early in tho following year (241) 
tliat a fleet was dispatched to the relief of Drepanum. It was 
lieavily freighted with provisions and stores. Haimo, its com- 
mander, touched at Hiera, a small iskind, about twenty or 
twenty-five miles from the port of Hrcpanum. Of this (it 
a[)pears) Catulus was informed. He was still suffering from his 
wound, but he at once embarked and put to sea, liopiiig to 
intercept the enemy before they unloaded tlicir sliii>s. On the 
evening of the 9th of March he lay to at A0gu.sa, another small 
island, not above ten miles distant fr#m Hiera. Next morning 
the Carthaginians? jmt to sea and endeavoiued to run into Dre- 
panum. But they were intercepted by tho Ifoman fleet, and 
obliged to give battle. They fought under great disadvantages, 
and the Homans gained an easy victory. Fifty of the enemy’s 
ships were sunk, seventy taken ; the rest csca 2 >ed to Hiera. 

§ 22. da'his battle, called the battle of the ^Kgatian islands (for 
this was the general name of the groiiji), decideii the war. It 

* “ Nullum cum victis ccrtameii et iietherc cassis.” — Virg., Aen. xi. 105. 

+ PoTybius says 200 ; Justin and otliers say 300. 
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was plain that Lil^^baium must now surrender ; and that though 
Hamilcar might yet stand at hay, he could not recover Sicily for 
the present. The merchants of Carthage were eager for the 
. conclusion of the war ; and the government sent orders to 
Hamilcar to make a jjeace on the best terms he could obtain. 
Catulus at first ro(|uired, as a preliminary to all negociaiions, 
that Hamilcar should lay down his arms, and give up all lioman 
deserters in his service. But when tlie ('Carthaginian disdain- 
fully refused this condition, the (Consul jnaidently waived it, ajid 
a treaty was finally agreed on. by the two coniinandors to the 
following eflbct : — that the Carthaginiai\s should evacuate 
Sicily; should give up all Roman* prisoners without ransom; 
and should pay 2,200 talents, in twenty years, towards the 
expenses of the war. This treaty, however, was subject to the 
approval of the Roman people, and the M’ribes refused to ratify 
^t without inquiry. Accordingly the Senate sent over ten envoys, 
who confirmed the treaty of Catulus, except tliat they raised 
the sum to 3,200 talents, and rocpdrcd this larger sum to be 
paid in ten years, instead of twenty. They also insisted on 
tlio cession of all the small islands between Italy and Sicily. 

The treaty was immediately executed. Ijilybamm, Dre- 
paiium, Eryx, and the other places still held by the Carthagi- 
nians, were surrendered, and Hamilcar embarked liis troops for 
Carthage. 

§ 23. Thus ended the first Ihinie War. The issue of this long 
struggle was altogether in favour of. Rome. She had perfornietl 
few brilliant exploits ; she had scut few eminent men to conduct 
the war ; bin she had done great things on the whole. She 
had beaten the Mistress of the Sea upon her own element. 
She bad gained possession of a large and fertile island ; an 
island nearly twice as large as Yorkshire, and fertile beyond 
the example of other lamls.* Her losses indeed had been 
enormous ; for she had lost seven hundred ships, a vast number 
of men, and large sums of money. But (Jartliage hud suffered 
still more. For though she had lost not more than live hundred 
ships, yet the interruptiiffi to her trade, and the loss of her 
groat commercial emporiums of Lilybieum and Drepanum, not 
only crippled the resources of the State, but largely dimimshed 
the fortunes of every individual citizen. The Romans and 
Italifius, V, ho fought in this war, were mostly agricultural ; and 
the losses of such a people are small, and soon repaired, while 
thop.e suffered by a great commercial state are often irreparable. 

* Sieily ihe first province. But as it was lost again a few years 

after, and nil -the known rules of goveinment date h orn the second conquest, 
all notice of the [n oviucial system of Rome sliall be deferred. See Chapt. x.\xvi. 
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This war was. only the prelude to a more fierce and deadly 
contest. Carthage had withdrawn discomfited from Sicily, and 
her em))ty treasury and ruined trade forbade her to continue the 
conflict at tliat time. But it was not yet decided whetlier Pome 
or (AArthage was to rule the coasts of tlie ^Mediterranean. The 
great Hamilcar left Bryx without despair. He foresaw tliat by 
patience and prudence he might shake off the control of his 
jealous Government, and train up an army in Iris own interest, 
with wliicli he might defy the Poman legions.* Unfortunate 
circumstances prevented him from the execution of this project 
for tlie next four years. After that (as we shall see) he began 
that poli(;y which was so successfully carried out l)y his celo- 
l)rated son. 

* See I’olyb., i. (](). 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

EVENTS HETVVEEN TJIE FIRST AND SECOND rUNIC WARS. 

§ 1. Orii^iii uikI [»rogress of the Meroenarv Waii at Cartlnii^t- : Sjwruiiiis 
and Maiho. §‘2, Hainikuir commissioned to chock it: thwaitoil hy llaniio. 
§ d, Mainilcar made sole commaiidev : he* compels Spondi us to suiTonder. 
§ 4-, (distillate resistance of iMatho : he murders (iiso*o and other prisoners : 
end of War. §5. IJn^renerons condiud of Home. §6. lIamilcar’i;oe.s to 
Sjiniii. §7, AHairs of Konicr Temple of Jaiins closed. §8. Ilia'RIAN 
War: Piratical tribes of Illyrian coast: (^neen Tcnta murders*a Homan 
Envoy. § 0. Demetrius of Pharos, 'Penta’s governor of (.'Orcyra, treacher- 
ously joins Homo: Teuta obliged to consent to hard terms. § 10. Honour 
]»aid te Homans in (Jreece. § 11. (Jallic War : (janls provoked to war by 
proposal of Flaminhis to plant settlements in Ihcennm and Umbria. § 1*2. 
Enorinons forces at disposal of Home: jdan of c:impaign. §13. Hreat 
■iefeat of Hauls at Telamon in Etniria. § 1-1. Invasion of Transpadane 
Haul. § 15. Marcelhis wins spolia opima. § 10. Colonies planted at 
Placentia and Cremona. § 17. Hevolt of Demetrius of Pharos, easily suh- 
dueil by dhiiilius Paullus. § 18. H.imilcar’s operations in Spain : IJaii- 
nibaP.*? oath. 

§ 1. The first Punic War lasted three-and-tweiity years; and the 
interval hetwc su the end of this war and the beginning of the 
next was of nearly the same duration. In the course of this 
Horiod (from 240 to 218 D.c.) both Home and Carthage, notwith- 
staudiiig tl'eir ,.\hausted condition, were involved in perilous 
\vav:i In the next three years Carthage was brought to the 
very brink of destruction by a general mutiny of her mercenary 
troops. This Mercenary War arose in the following manner. 

As soon as peace was concluded, it was necessary for Carthage 
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to withdraw all her troops from Sicily, and pay them their 
arrears. The genei-al who was entrusted with the charge of 
shipping off these troops, Gisgo, executed liis trust witli judg- 
ment and dexterity. He foresaw the <langdr that niiglit arise, if 
the whole army, consisting of adventurers without country or 
law, were landed all at once on the shores of Africa. They might 
make war on their own account, like the (^impanians of hhe- 
gium, or the Mameriiiies of Messana. Gisgo therefore sent 
home the troops ki small detachments, so tliat each might be 
paid off and disbanded b fore the next arrived. Hut he w'as ill 
seconded by the (Jovernment at home. The treasujy was ex- 
hausted. No doubt money w'as to be raised on loans at high 
interest ; and perhaps the Council imagined that, by delaying 
payment, they might induce the .soldiers to be content with a 
smaller sum than wa.s their duo. They therefore allowed the 
whole army to collect at 8icca, in the neighbourhood of the 
capital, before any measures were taken for payment of their 
arrears. The consequence was the rcvei'se of what was expected. 
The reckless adventurers who commanded these mercenaries 
saw the weakness of the Government, and coveted the \fealth 
and luxury of the groat city, which seemed now w'ithiu their 
grasp. They at once declared that they must have their full 
arrear.s of pay ; and i)resently added that now they would not be 
conten], even .with this. 'I’o enforce these demands they en- 
camped at Tunis, almost within sight of Carthage. The Govern- 
ment became frightened, and offered to concede all demands. 
But with the fears of the Governmont rose the demands of the 
soldiers ; it soon became clear that the whole army w as in open 
revolt, and their leaders bent on nothing less than eouij|iieriiig 
their masters. Their Carthaginian officei’s and i;ommanders 
were discarded : two desperate and abandoned men gained 
supreme ])Ower over the whole army. These were Spoudius, a 
runaway Campanian slave, who feared to be given up to tlio 
Homans ; and lilatho, a Lib} an, who had been too forward in 
urging the demands of tlie army to hope for forgiveness from 
the Carthaginian Government. Led on by these desperadoes, 
the soldiers gave a full loose to their ferocity ; they seized 
Gisgo, who had been sent to treat with them, as a hostage ; 
plundered the country round about ; raised the subject Africans 
ill rebellion ; besieged the fortified towns of Utica and Hippo ; 
and cut off all communication by land wdth the promontory 
upon which Carthago stands. 

^ 2. In this desperate cri.si.s, the Government turned their 
eyes on Hamjjcar, and charged him wdtli the office of saving his 
country. He promptly obeyed. The civic force of Carthage 
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itself must have formed his chief force. By skilful persuasion 
he induced the Numidiaii cavalry to desert and join his standard. 
Thus strengthened, lie gave battle to the mutineers twice, and 
twice defeated them. He showed his policy by s]>aring all 
prisoners, and oilering free pardon to all that would at once 
submit. Everythijig promised a speedy termination of this 
mutiny, when the Ooveri\ment again spoiled all. llanno, who 
headed the most influential party in the Council, was jealous of 
Ilainilcar, and procure<l his owji appointment to a share in the 
command. The two generals were now continually at variance ; 
all the plans of Ham dear were thwarted; and the rebels again 
resumed the upper hand ; so much so indeed, that at the end 
of the second year they got possession of Utica and Hippo, 
and proce^do<l to besiege Carthage herself. 

§ 3. Immediate danger once more made the Covernineiit wise, 
and Hamilcar was again ajjpointod to the solo command. He 
was enabled to take the field with a better appointed force than 
botpre ; for Hioro of Syracuse, and the Senate of Borne, both 
sent supplies to tho exhausted Carthaginians, and interdicted 
all cohiniuaication with tho insurgents. Hamilcar soon succeeded 
ill raising the siege of Carthage, and forced the rebel army to 
separate into two bodies, respectively commanded by Sj)endius 
and Matho. He first pursued Spendiiis, and reduced him to 
such extremities, that he surrendered at discretion, witli Auta- 
ritus, the leader of the flallic Mercenaries : he then turned his 
arms against Matho, and compelled this rebel chief to shut 
himself ui> in Tunis. 

§ 4. The spirit of the insurgents was now quite broken, and 
they \>ipuld fain have given in. But Matho and his officers were 
fighting with halters round their necks, and whenever any one 
attempted to persuade peaceful measures, a knot of the more 
violent cried him down ; and thu.s, as usually happens in i>opular 
commotions, the real wishes of the greater part were droivncd in 
tlie loud vociferations of a few bold and I’esolute desperadoes. 
Whiit made tho task of these men easier, was that the army was 
composed of a great many different nations ; and the soldiers, 
not being able to understand one another, could not so readily 
combine against their leaders. Almost the only word which 
was understood by all, was the terrible cry of “ Stone him, stone 
him ! ”* which was raised by tho leading insurgents, whenever 
any one rose to a<lvocate peace, and was re-echoed by the 
mass in ignomneo or fear. But IMatho still feared the influence 
of H.Uiiilcar over the troops, and he resolved to commit acts 
which would compromise himself and his followers still more 

* /SaXf, .fiaX*. — Bolyb., i. 09 and 80. 
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irrevocably. Ho took Gisgo, who had hitherto boon kept as a 
luistage, with seven hundred other prisoners, cut oil’ tlieir liamls 
and ears, broke their log.s, throw them, yet living, into a |)it, 
and declared that he would treat all other prisoners in tlie same 
barl)arous fashion, llainilcar, who had hitherto used all gentle- 
ness, was by this brutal conduct driven to retaliation : he criicihcd 
Speiidius, and threw his other prisoners to wild beasts. 

]kit tlii? frightful state of things did not last much longer. 
The insurgents in Tunis were now reduced to tlio last extremi- 
ties of famine, and at length JMatho was obliged to lead out his 
men to battle. He was utterly <lefcatcd, taken prisoner and put 
t(t death. 

1^1 le death of Matho terminated this terrible war, which had 
lasted more than three years and foui months, and at one time 
threatened the very existence of Carthaj,e. It waf^known by 
the name of the War Without Truce, or the lnex]>iable War.* 

§ 5. The forbearance .shown by the llomans to Carthage 
flnring this fearful war makes their conduct at its close very 
surprising. For now they were guilt}^ of an act which was 
not only unjust, but dishonourable. The mercenary troops 
in Sardinia ha<l mutinied after the example of their bretliroii, 
had slain Hostar, their Carthaginian commandant, and had taken 
[)Ossession of the island. After the close of the war in Africa 
these iiisurgt'uL.s, feai*ing that their turn was come, put them- 
selves under I'oman ]>rotection ; and their prayer for aid, like 
that of the Maniertinos, was granted. The Senate had the 
effrontery not only to demand the cession of Sardinia and (V)r- 
siefa, but also the payment of a further sum of 1,200 tah nts. 
The Carthaginians were too weak to refuse ; not' even Hamilcai 
could have c()nnselle<l them to do so. Hut this ungenerous 
conduct sank <locp into many licarts, and siTcngthened IJamil- 
car’s grim resolve, to take full vengeance on the grasping Italian 
Republic, 

§ 0. In order to execute this resolve, it was necessary for him 
to obtain an indeijcndent authority, so as to form armies and 
carry on Ciinn)aigiis, xvithout being fettered by the orders of the 
narrow-minded government. And now seemed the time to 
obtain this authority. Hanno and the leading members of the 
council had long been jealous of the family of Barca, t of which 
Hamilcar was the chief, ilamilcar’s fame and pn]nilarity was 
now so high, that it was possible he might form a party and 
overthrow the usurped pf>wer of the council. It was therefore 

• * Tokf fjLOf aff'cravSfl;.’- 1^)1 Vu. i, 65. 

+ Bftrno, or Bnrhn, is the same word as the Hebrew iJnntf:, whieli means 
lijhtnin'j. 
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with pleasure that tliey received his proposal to go to S 2 )ain and 
reduce that country under tho Oai-thaginian povv(5r. Carthage 
already had settlements in the south of Spain, and tho old trad- 
ing city of Cades was in alliance with her. But tho rest of the 
country was peopled by wild and savage tribes, who could not 
be conquered in a day. No doubt the government of Carthage 
saw tho do[>arturc of Ilamiicar for S[)ain witli as in^ch inward 
satisfaction as the French Directory in 17B7 witnessed the 
departure of Na]>oleon for Egypt. If ho succeeded, he would at 
least 1)0 far distant, and long absetit ; if he failed, tlicy would 
be rid of one whom tliey feared and hated. Before we trace the 
consequences of this extension of Carthaginian power in Spain, 
the alfairs of Rome and Italy claim our attention. 

, § 7. Du^ig the Mci’conary War in Africa, tho Romans had 
remained peace, except to quell an insignificant revolt of the 
Faliscans, which was put down in less than a week. The northern 
frontier of ltf»iiian Italy was slightly troubled by incursions on 
the iiart of Gauls and Ligurians ; and in more than one year a 
trium])h is rccoi’ded over Sardinians and (yorsicans, the new 
provinces so iniquitously wrung from Carthage. But so pro- 
found was the general tranquillity in the year 235 u.c., that the 
temple of Janus was closed hy tho Consul Manlius Torquatus, 
for the first time (say tho annals) since the time of Numa. 
The people of Italy seem to have been little disturbeil during 
the late war. Several Colonics had been founded in its course, 
of which one was Brundu.simn. In tlie last year of the war, the 
lower Sabine country was formed into two Tribes, the Velinc and 
tho Quiriiie. Tlius the number of thirty-five was corrqileted, 
and no addition was hereafter made to the Roman territory. 

§ 8. This tranquillity was of no long duration. The success 
of their arms in Sicily, and their newly acquired maritime 
power, encouraged tho Romans to cross tho Adriatic not so much 
for the purpose of advancing their own dominion as to render 
a service to all who frequented these seas for the purposes of 
traffic. 

The far side of the Adriatic consists of a narrow ledge of 
coast-land Ranked by parallel mountain-chains. Many islands 
appear off the shore, and several large creeks or bays afford 
safe anchorage for ships. These natural advaiitage.s made the 
Dlyrians of the coast skilful seamen. Their light barks (lembi)* 

* I’lip lllvi liiu s<!ftmeri long continued the use of these light vessels. The 
Lihijp la.i galioys iksed by Augustus at Actium were from the.se coasts. 
I’herefore Horace (lipod. i, 1) .says to I^Iaeceiins, 

Ibis Libiirnis inter alta naviuni, 

Anu'ec, propugnacula.” 
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issued from behind the islands or out of the creeks, and practised 
pii’acy on their neighbours. The lower part of tliis Illyrian 
district had been rcduccil by Philip of Macedon, but on the 
confusion which followed the death of Alexander, the people 
had become independent. The main stronghold of this lower 
Illyria seems to have been Scodra (Scutari), and a chief named 
Agroii had established a supremacy for his tribe over all his 
neighbours lis far as the Ceraunian mountains. lie died in 231 
n.c., and his wife Teuta, a woman of bold and masculine spirit, 
became chief of this piratical race during the infancy of Agron’s 
son Pinnes. She pursued her husband’s designs, and in 230 n.c. 
had mad(i herself supreme over all the islands except Issa, which 
she blockaded in person in that year. 

The Senate had not hitherto found leisure to at^nd to tho^ 
many complaints which reached them of the assaults committed 
by these pirates. But in the year just named, they resolved to 
b.ikc measures for checking their marauding ex])editions, and 
sent (J. an<l L. Coruncanius sis Envoys to remonstrate with Teuta. 
They found her, it seems, at issa. But Teuta was little dispose<l 
to listen to them. “ it was not,” she said, “customary for the 
Chiefs of Illyria to prevent their subjects from making use of the 
sea.” 'I’lie younger Coruncanius, indignant at this avowal of 
national piracy, I’eplied that “if such were the institutions of 
the Illyrians, the Bomans would lose no time in helping her to 
mend them,” Exasperated hy the sarcasm, ^Ikuita ordered the 
Envoys* to be pursued and the younger one to be put to death. 
Upon receiving news of this violent act, the Homans at once 
declared war against the Illyrians. 

§ 0. After tiie surrender of Issa, the Illyrian Queen had 2 >ur~ 
sued her success by the capture not only of Dyrriiaehiurn, hut 
also of Corey ra ; and Demetrius, a clever and unscrupulous Creek 
of Pliaros (a jdace on the coast of Upiier Illyria), who had been 
the chief counsellor of Teuta in her late enterprises, was made 
(jovernor of this famous island. 

Ui>on this, the Eidrotes sent Ambassadors to ci-ave protection 
from Home ; and the Senate, already ])reparing for war, gladly 
took advantage of this opening. Early in the next S 2 )ring both 
Consuls appeared at Corcyra with a powerful fleet and army. 
Demetrius quickly discerned to which side fortune would incline, 
and without hesitation took his course. He surrendered Corcyra 
to the Homans without a blow: This treachery seems to have 
paralysed Teuta’s spirit; and the information given by Demetrius 
enabled the Homan commander.^ to overjiower her forces with 
litfle trouble. Teuta was obliged to surrender the greater part 
of her dominions to the traitor Demetrius, who now became 
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(.Tiief of Corcjra and southern under the protection of 

Rome. Tlic Illyrians wore not to appe4ar south of Lissus with 
fnore than two hai*ks at a time. 

§ 10. The suppi'cssion of Illyrian piracy was even more advan- 
tageous to the coinijierce of Oreece than tliat of Rome. The 
leading men of the Senate began, even at this time, to show a 
strong disposition to win the good opinion of the Greeks, who, 
degenerate as they were, were still held to be the cenfre of civili- 
sation and the dispensers of fame. Postuniiiis the Consul, 
therefore, sent envoys to various Greek states to ex])lain the 
appearance of a Roman force in those (]uarters. Tliev were 
received with high distinction. The Athenians and Corinthians, 
especially, paid honour to Rome ; and the latter people recog- 
nised her Greek descent by voting that her citizens should Ijc 
admitted ?o tlie Isthmian games (228 B-C.). 

§ 11, This short but decisive war was scarcely ende<l, when 
Rome saw a conflict impimding, which filled them with more 
alarm than was warranted by the event. 

It will be remembered that just before the war with Pyrrhus, 
the Sciionian Gauls had been extirpated, and the B«)ians defeated 
with great slaughter in two battles near the lake Vadinnj in 
Etruria (28:i n.c:,).* Prom that time, some sixty years before, 
the Gauls had I'cmained quiet within their own boundaries. 
Rut ill 292 n.Cv, the Ti-ibune C. Flamiiiius, a man who will 
hereafter claim more special notice, pro])osed to distribute all 
the public lauds held by Rome on the Picenian and iTmhrian 
coasts to a number of poor citizens; a law which' was put 
into effect four years afterwards. When the Colonies of Serna 
Gallica and Arimimini had been planted on that same coast, the 
Hoians were too much weakened by their late defeats to offer 
any o])[)osition. But in two generations their strength was re- 
cruited, and they were encouraged to rise against Rome by the 
in-omised support of the lusubrians, a powerful tribe who occii]>ied 
the Ti’anspadaiie district about Milan. The arrival of large bodies 
of Gauls from beyond the Alpsf completed their determination, 
and increased the terror which the recollections of the Alia still 
wrought upon the Roman mind. 

* See Clia])t. xxv. §§ ll) and 14. 

f They were called Oacsniac. which Polybius (ii. 22, 1) explafns as men.r- 
ivv'idfi. lint it is hardly pos.sibIe to avoid coniiGotirig the name with guesn, 
the Gallie javeliijs iiuMitioued by Virgil and others : 

** duo quisque Alpina coruseant 

Ga>sa nianu.” — Aeti, viii. (hJl. 

They are n-prcsented as very lightly clad, wearing tartan plaids 
mnjttio') aiid trews {hrnccac'). Hence Transalpine Gaul was called Gallia 
BniLtniiiy while the Romanised Cisalpine province was Gallia 'Ihgata. 
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§ 12, Reijorts exaggerated these movements, and the liomans 
made largjjr preparation for this Gallic war than they had 
against Pyrrhus or the Carthaginians. It is .said that in the 
year 22o b.c. the men returned fit for active service in the 
Roman Tribes and among the various Italian Allies amounted t{» 
nearly 800,000 ; V)ut the forces called out for service were only a 
small portion of this vast national militia. A consular army 
amounting to about 25,000 fi)ot and 1500 hor.so was sent undei' 
vhlmilius to Ariminum, while^ PrJetor with an army of similai- 
amount pushed forward to Fa?sula) on the Arno. The ()thei- 
( Viiisul, Atilius, who had been de.sj witched early in the year to 
Sardinia, wa.s ordered to join the Prretor iii Northern Etruria 
without {lelay. A reserve force of large amount was ready near 
home. 

These active prof)arations wei‘e .seconded by su[)erstitioiis rites. 
The Sibylline book.s were consulted, and in them it was found 
written tliat the soil of Rome must l )0 twice occupied by a 
foreign foe. To fulfil thi.s prediction, the Government ordered 
a Gaulish man and woman, together with a Greek woman, to 
be buricid alive in the Forum. Ry thi.s barbarous folly it was 
lioped the alarm of the people might be calme(^nd the omen 
averted. 

§ 13, Tlie campaign opened in Nortliern Etruria. 'Ihe Gauls 
crossed the Apennines into the vale of the Arno and fell 
suddenly upon the Praetor stationed at Fa'suhe. Him they 
overpowered, and defeated with great slaugliter. The Consul 
.Kmilius now, with great promptitude, crossed the Umbrian 
hills into Etruria ; and on his approach the Gauls retired north- 
wards along the coast, wishing to .secure their booty ; wliile 
.ihnilius hung upon their rear, witliout venturing to engage in 
a general action. Rut when the GauLs came near Pisa, they 
found that the Consul Atilius had landed there from Sardinia ; 
and thus hemmed in by two consular armie.s, they were obliged 
to give battle at a place called Telamon. The conflict was 
desperate ; but the Romans were better armed and better disci- 
plined than of old, while the Gauls had remained stationary. 
Their large heavy broad swords, forged of ill-tempered iron, bent 
at the first blow, and while they stooped to straighten them 
with the foot, they were full exposed to the thrust of the short 
Roman sword. The victory of Telamon was as signal a.s that of 
Sentinuni or that of the Lake Vadirao. ,<Emilius i:)ursued the 
Hying host across the mountain.^, and brought home a large booty 
from the Boian laiid.s to grace the triumph. 

§ 14. The Consuls of the next year (224 b.c.) again invaded 
the Boian country, and received the complete .submission of all 

ROME. * 
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the tribes on the left bank of the Po. "J’hey were prevented 
fdiom pursuing their successes by a pestilence in their j^rmy. But 
ill the following year C. Flaininius, who wa.s the reputed cause 
of the war, was Consul with P. Furius, and those Consuls pushed 
across the Eo, with tb.e resolution of luinishing the Insubrians 
(Milanese) for the part they had taken in the invasion of 
Etruria. T’he place at which they crossed the great river was 
somewhere alnivo Mantua ; and here tliey formed a league with 
the Cenomanni, who were a% dei^ly feud with the Insubrians. 
Assisted by these auxiliaries, they moved westward across the 
Adda, which was the boundary of the Insuhrian district. Fla- 
niinius now appears to have had the chief command. Despatches 
arrived from the Senate addres.sed to him, forbidding him to 
invade the Insubriaii country. But suspecting their contents, 
he laid them aside unopened, and at once gave battle to the 
enemy, wlio had advanced to drive him into the Adda. The 
Romans, however, beat tbem back triunipliantly ; and then 
Flaininius, opening the de.spatc]ios, laiigheil at the caution of the 
Senate.’' 

§ 1.^. The war was hrought to an end in the fourth campaign. 
During the winter the TiisubiRins sued for ])eace ; but the new 
Consuls, Cii. Cornelius Sciplo and M. Claudi^ Marcellus — after- 
wards so celebrated — persuaded tlie Senate to reject the appli- 
cation. The Consuls both marched north, and entered the Insu- 
briaii territory. Ihit Marcellus hearing that Viridomarus, the 
Insubriau chief, had crossed the Vo to ravage the country lately 
occupied by the Romans, left his colleague to reduce the prin- 
cipal towns of the Insubrians, while he pursued the chief with 
his army. Ho came up with him near Cl^^jdiuju, and attacked 
him with his cavalry alone. A simu-t action ensued, iii which 
Marcellus encountered Viridomarus, and slew him with his own 
hand ; and the Gauls fled in disorder. Thus were won the third 
and last SpoliaOpirna. IMeanwhile Scipio had taken Mediolanum 
(Milan), the chief city of the Insubrian Gauls, and the war was 
concluded (li.c. 221). 

§ IGv Soon after this, it was resolved, probably at the instance 
of Flaminius, to x)lant two colonies, Cremona and Placentia, on 
opposite sides of the Po, so as to secure -the territory lately won 
in the Boiau and Insubrian territories. But the execution of this 
project did not take place till three years later, when Hannibal was 
on his march. Piobably the same interruption prevented the 
hijrge traot of country which had been conquered on the Po 

* If we-helii'vo Polybius (ii. 23), the victory was due to the military ^jcill 
of tho It^ionary tribunes. Flarainius is strongly censured for the reckless way 
Jn which he accepted battle, without providing for retreat in case of defeat. 
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from being at once formed into a Province. A few years after- 
wards we bear it spoken of under the name of the province of 
Ariminum i* but when tliis Province was constituted wo are 
not informed. Communication was secured between Pome and 
Ariminum by a road constructed in the Censorship of FJamiiiius, 
which bore his name {'2rl0 b.c.). 

§ 17- Jluring this great disturbance in Italy, Demetrius of 
Pharos proved as false to his patrons as he had been 
to Teuta. belying on the pKomSd .support of tlio king of 
Alaccdon, lie assumed the air of an independent chief, and 
encouraged his subjects in the piratical practices, which he had 
beuii 2 daced at ("<jrcyra to prevent. In 21,0 ii.c. L. Aimilius 
Paullus, the Patrician Consul, received onlers from the Senate to 
put a sto 2 > to these proceedings. In one short caniiiaign bo 
reduced Corey ra, took Pharos, and forced Demetrius to take 
refuge at the court of his new 2 >atron, Phi Hi) king of Macedon, 
where we shall find him at a later time active in promoting hos- 
tilities against Pome. I'erhaps Illyria, as well as Caul, might then 
have boon occupied as a Province, but for the sudden events tbit 
eheokod the progress of the Pojnan arms. ^Left to itself, it again 
loll into the hands of native chiefs. Tho Pomans, lic)we\^er, kept 
possession of the ^iiid of Corcyra, together with the strong 
towns of Orieuni aKl Apollonia, with a small surrounding dis- 
trict, — positions, which were of great service to them afterward.s 
in the Macedonian wars. * 

§ 18. Thus triumphant on all sides and on all sides apparently 
secure, tho Konian government had no presentiment of the 
storm that had long been gathering in the West. Wo must now 
return to the time at which Ilamilcar, as has been related, f^as 
preparing to cross over into Spain. 

He crossed the straits of Gibraltar in 23o Ji.c. With him 
went his son-in-law Hasdnibal, and his son Hannibal, then a boy - 
of nine years oW, but even then giving promise of those qualities 
which afterwards made him the terror of Porno. Ilamilcar had 
not intended to take him to Spain ; but tlio boy plcadi d so 
earnestly, that the father yielded on condition that he should 
swear eternal enmity to Pomo and the Romans. Hannibal him- 
self, in his old age, told the tale to Antiochus, king of Syria, how 
that he was led to the altar of his country’s gods, and took this 
direful oath.J How well he kept it the sequel will prove. 
Nothing can more strongly show the feelings with which Hamil- 
oar left his country. He went not os tho servant of Carthage, 

* Jn the year 205 n.c. See Liv. x-xviii. 38 : " Ai'iminum,—ii-^ Gallipin 
•'ippellabant.” 

t Above, S 6. + Polyb., iii. 12. 
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but jis the enemy of IJoiiie, with feelings of i)ersonul hostility, 
not to bo ajmeased save by the degradation of liis antagonist. 

His first object was to conquer Spain, and thus put Carthage 
in possession (if a province which rniglit itself become a great 
kingdom, and was worth many Sicilies and Sardinias. One of 
the chief advantages lie proposed to himself in this compiest 
w'as the unlimit()d su])ply of hardy soldiers, which would be 
given by tlie i^ossession of Spain. But he was well aware that 
for this pu]‘i)oso conquest not sufficient ; he must enlist the 
feelings of the Spaniards in his cause; he must teach them to 
look up to himself and his family as their friends and l)enc- 
factors. Accordingly he married a Spanish lady of Castulo ; he 
lived among the natives like one of theniselvcis ; he taught them 
to work their rich silver mines; and in all ways opened out the 
resources of the c<.)uiitry under his sway. Aleaiiwliile he col- 
lected and ilisciplined an cxcellout i^rmy, with which he reduced 
many of the ruder tribes to the northward of the modern Anda- 
lusia and Murcia. Idius he reigned (tliis is the best word to 
^press Ida power) with vigour and wisdom for eight years ; and 
in tlie ninth lie fell in battle, admired and regretted by all 
soutlieni Spain. His forecast and sagacity, combiniMl with great 
activity, resolution, and knowledge of gave him all the 

(pialities of a groat general and a great sovcWlgn. It is a remark 
of Ari.stotlc's that men of brilliant abilities seldom leave tho.se 
abiMties as an inheritance, lii the times of which w'o write, 
Hamilcar and Hannibal, as Philip of Macodoii ami Alexander 
before them, afford reiuai’kablo exceptions to this rule. 

§ 11). llaiinil)al was yet oidy in his eighteenth year, too young 
to t#k.c up the work whicli Hamilcar had left unfinished. Ihit 
Hasdruhal, the son-in-law of the great comruauder, proved his 
worthy succes.sor. He at once assumed supreme authority. By 
the gentler arts of conciliation he won over a groat number of 
tribes ; and in order to give a capital to this ^lew realm, he 
founded the city of New Carthage, now Carthag«na, on the coast 
of Murcia. The succe.ssos of Hamilcar had at length attracted 
the notice of the Koman Senate; and in the year 227 n.c., the 
first of Hasdnibal’s command, they concluded a league with the 
latter general, \\ hereby the river Ebro was fixed as the northern 
boundary of the Carthaginian empire in Spain. Ha.sdrubal fell 
by the knife of an assassin in the year 221 B.c., the seventh of 
Ids conimaaTid. 

J *20. I [annijjal was now in liis twenty-fourth year. He was 
at once elected by the acclamations of the army to stand in his 
great father’s jdace. Nor did the government venture to brave 
the anger of a young general at the head of an army devoted to 
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his cause. ITaunibal remained as ruler of Carthaginian Spain. 
The office Avas becoming liereditary in his family, lie set himself 
to realise his father’s designs. 

TFainilcar had enlarged the Carthaginian rule in Spain from 
a few trading settlements to a great province. 1-1 asd rubai had 
cari'icd the limits of this province as far as the Sierra of Tok*<lo. 
Hannibal immediately crossed this range into the valley of the 
'Fagus, and I'cduced the Celtiberiaii tribes which then occupied 
Castille. He even passed the C^tisfilian mountains which form 
tlio upper edge of the basin of the Tagus, and made tlie name <.)f 
Carthago feared among the Vacc-eans in the valley of the Douro, 
by taking their chief t^wji llehnantice (Salamanca). At the 
close of the year 220 n.c., all Spain south of the Ebro an<l Douro 
was in subjection to Carthage, or in alliance with her. . 'Fhe 
great c|nalitics of the three iinni through wlioin they knew her 
made them not unwilling vassals. 

§ 2 ]. Bub there was one city south of the El»ro which 
still maintained independence. This was Saguntum, an ancient 
colony from the (Jrcok island of Zacynthos. Its site on the 
coast of modern Valencia is maj*ked by the present town of 
Murviedro (Muri Veteres), rather more than half-way between 
New (Airthage and Jj^e mouth fd the Ei,)ro. Saguntum, like Mas- 
silia, had been for some time in alliance witli Borne ; and there - 
fore, though it was on tlie Carthaginian side of the Ebro, was by 
Roman eiistoui entitled to support. Tu the year^lOjpc. jliis 
city was at war with a neighbouriug tribe, and Hannibal eagerly 
accepted an invitation to destroy the ally of his enemy. He 
surrounded Saguntum with a large army. The siege began ; l)ut 
the people held out for eight months against all his assaults' 
with that henne obstinacy which seems to distinguish all dwellers 
on Spanish ground, when engaged in defensive warfare. In many 
respects, the siege of Saguntum brings that of Saragossa to mind. 
The booty obtained by the compieror was of great use in fitting 
out his army for the next year’s campaign. 

§ 22. While the siege yet lasted, tlio Roman Senate had sent 
envoys to Hannihal, rctjuiring him to desist from attacking their 
ally. Ho replied coldly, that “ he could nut answer f<n’ their 
safety in his camp : they had better .sock redress at (’arthago.” 
They went on their way : but meantime the news of the fall 
of Saguntum reached Rome, and au embassy was sent to (Jarthage 
to demand that Hannibal, the autlior of the mischief, should be 
given up. There was a large party, that of Hanrio and the 
government, which would probably have complied with their 
derfiaud. But the memory of Rome's dishonourable conduct at 
the close of the Mercenary War dwelt in many hearts ; and f lu* 
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government did not dare to oppose the general feeling. Nor 
indeed were they themselves altogether averse from such a war as 
Hannibal proposed to wage against Rome ; they miglit expect 
the brunt of it to be borne by him and his Spaniards : at all 
events it would remove the young ambition of the general far 
from home, and might cud by ruining liim altogether. They 
replied that “ Saguntum was not mentioned in the treaty of 
Hasdrubal ; but even if it wore, that treaty had never been 
ratified by the government, “^nd therefore was of no aiithojity.” 
Then Q. Fabius Buteo, the chief of the Roman Envoys, doubling 
his toga in his hand, held it up and said : ‘‘ In this fold I carry 
peace and war : choose ye which ye will have.” “ Give us which 
you will,” readied the Siift'et. “ Then talce war,” said the Roman, 
lettiiig Ids toga fall loose. “ We accept the gift,” cried the 
Senators of Carthage, “ and welcome.” 

Thus was war formally declared against Rome. But before we 
pass on to the narrative of this war, it will l>e well to foim some 
idea of the extraordinary man who, by his sole genius, undertook 
and supported it with success for so many years. 

§ 23. llannibal was now in his twenty- eighth year, nearly of 
the same age at which Napoleon Bonaparte led the army of the 
French Republic into Italy. And when we have iiiimcd Napo- 
leon, wo have named, perhaps, the only man, ancient or modern, 
who can claim to be superior, or even etpial, to Hannibal as a 
general. Bred in the camp, ho possessed every quality necessary 
to gain the confidence of his men. llis personal strength and 
activity were such, that he could handle their arms aiid perform 
their exercises, on foot or on horseback, more skilfully than 
themselves, llis endurance of heat and cold, of fatigue and 
hunger, excelled that of the hardiest soldier in the camp. He 
never required others to do what he could not and w^onld not do 
himself. To these bodily powers he added an address as winning 
as that of Hasdrubal his brother in-law, talents for command 
fully as great as those of bis father Hamilcar, His frank manners 
and genial temper endeared him to the soldiery : his strong will 
swayed them like one man. The different nations who made 
up his motley arms — Africans and Spaniards, Gauls and 
Italians— looked upon him each as their own chief. Polybius 
twice remarks, that amid the hardships which his mixed army 
underwent for sixteen years in a foreign land, there never was a 
mutiny in his camp.* This admirable versatility of the man 
wp.a seconded by qualities required to make the general. His 
quick perception and great sagacity led him to marvellously 
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correct judgment of future events and distant countries, — which 
in those days, when' travellers were few and countries unknown, 
must have been a task of extraordinary difficulty, lie formed 
his plans after’patient inquiry, and kept them profoundly secr»;t 
till it was necessary to make tlieni known. Hut wnth tliis cautit)ii 
in designing was united marvellous promptness in exocutio]i. 
“ lie was never deceived himself,” says Polybius, “ but never 
failed to take advantage of the errors of his opponent.”* Noi* 
was he a mere soldier. In leisure} hours he delighted to converse 
with Greeks on topics of intellectual cultivation. And we shall 
sec hereafter that, as a statesman, he displayed ability hardly 
inferior to that which h^had displayed as a general. 

Against these great qMlitics, he was traditionally reported to 
have been cruel even to ferocity, and treacherous beyond the 
common measure of his country.f But even if we believe the 
bad faith of Carthage to have been greater than that which 
Rome showed towards foreigners, yet wo hear of no single occa- 
sion on which Hannibal broke faith with Rome. With rcganl 
to his cruelty, there 6an be no doubt that he was indifferent 
to human life when success could be gained by its sacrifice ; 
and on several occasions we shall find him, under the iiiHuence 
of i)assiou, treating his prisoners with great barliarity. But 
though he had been trained to consider the Homans as his 
natural enemies, to be hunted down like wolves, wo shall find 
that he forgot not to treat worthy focmen, such as Marcellus, 
with the magnanimity of a noble nature. And after all, it is 
somewhat out of place to expect refined humanity from a Icadui* 
of mercenaries, who had lived from his earliest boyhood in the 
midst of war. 

But wliatever might be the ability, whatever the hardihood of 
the young general, he required it all for the enterprise he had 
now ill hand. To penetrate from the Ebro to the Po, with chains 
of giant mountains to bar his progress, through countries partly 
barbarous and for the most part hostile, without roads, or 
maps, or accurate knowledge of his route, without certain pro- 
vi.sion for the food and clothing of his army, without the hearty 
concurrence of his own Government,— was an undertaking from 
which the boldest might slirink ; and to have accomplished this 
march with triumphant success would alone justify the homage 
which is still paid to the genius of Hannibal. 

* X. 33, 2. 

t “ Has tnntas viri vh tutes injpvitia vitia afqnahiint : inhiimana crudelitas, 
perfidia plnsipiam PiiMica.”— Liv. xxi. 4. 
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SKCONl) PUNIC WAK : FIRST PKRIOD (218^210 R.C.). 

§ 1. I'he War divided into Four Periods. § 2. HaniiibaPs preparations and 
forces. § .'i. llis rnarcli to tlie lilione. § 4. Preparations of the Romans ; 
Semproniiis sent to Sicily, Seipio touches at Massilia. § 5. Passage of the 
Rhone. § (I, Seipio sends liis brother into Spain, and liimself returns to 
Italy. § 7. Hannibal marches up the Rhone to the Isere, § 8. Begins 
the passage of the Alps. § 9. Surmounts the Pass and reaches Italy. 
§10. His great losses: takes Turin. §11. Cavalry skirmish of the 
Ticinus. §12, Retreat of Seipio: position of the two armies on the 
Trel)ia. § 1:J. liattle of the Trebia. § 14, Preparations for second cam- 
paign : position of Klaminius. § 15. llannibfil’s march through Etruria. 
§ 10. Battle of Lake Trasiraene. § 17. Dismay at Romo: Measures taken 
by the Senate. §18. Course taken by Hannibal. §19. Policy of Fabins : 
escape of Hannibal from Campania. §20. Discontent at Rome ; Minucius, 
§ ‘Jl. Review: Varro and Paullus Consuls for next year. § 22. Position 
j^f the two armies near Canusiura. § 28. Varro resolves to give battle. 
§ 24, Preparations for the Battle of Cann®. § 25. Battle of Cannaj. 
§ 26. Feelings at Rome. § 27. Reasons for Hannibal not advancinfif to 
RmU'? : Embassy. § 28. Firmness of the Senate. § 29. Hannibal enters 
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('apua. § ^0. Ilevoli of all Soiithcni Italy, (^opt Colonies and Five 
Towiis^. § :U, I'^inUissy of llanuilial to § ;)'J. 'I’lie Soijdus in 

Spain. § -j'). iVijspoota of Ilaimibal. § -U. Soiiato filk'd up : (lamomioal 
measures. § d.'). Philip of Macedoii : Oppiaii haw. 

§ 1. 'I’tii': war which began with the invasion of Italy by llaii- 
iiilial lasted for seventeen years. Its changing scenes and for- 
tunes will be made more clear b^^ separating it into Periods, as 
was done with the First Piinic War. These Periods shall be 
Four. 

The First com[)reliends the victorious career of lliuinibal, 
from the Passage of the Alps in^ 218 n.C'., to his winter-cpiarters 
at Capua in 21(>-I d. Kach year is marie ed by a great battle 
'frebia, Trasimene, Caiiiri'.* 

The Second is of Five Years, in which the Romans, by caution 
and wariness, avoid signal defeats, and succeed in recovering 
Capua while they lose Tareutum (215-211 
The Third, of Four Yctirs, in which Jlannibiil, lell without 
support from home, is obliged more and more to coniine himself 
to the mountain regions of (.Vlabria, relying on tlie succours to 
be brought him from Spain by his brother llasdrubal. It ends 
with tlu^disastrous Rattle of the Metaurus, which destroyed his 
ho])es (21 1-207 n.c.). 

'I'lic t'oLirth, of Four Years, in which Hannibal stands at hay 
ill the extremity of Italy, while the main scone of the war 
sliifts to Spain, Sicily, and Africa. It terminates with the great 
battle of Zaiiia, and the peace which follo^|^ (20G-202 n.c.). 

But during the former periods of the great war, the Roniaii 
arms were also engaged in Spiaiii, in Sicily, and in E[)irus. From 
the very beginning of the war they maintained the coiillict in 
S[)aiil. After 215 n.c. they were obliged to besiege Syracuse 
and recoiuiuer Sicily, as well as Sardinia. In 212 n.c. they declaretl 
war against Philip of IMaccdoii, in order to la-cvcnt him from 
sending aid to llaimibal hi Italy. Fitting opportunities will 
occur to speak of the first two wars ; but the -Macedouiau War 
will be conveniently deferred to the next Book. 

§ 2. The winter of 211) was passed by llaimibal in active 
preparation for his great enterprise, flis soldiers receive<l leave 
of absence, with orders to l>c present at New Carthage at the 
very beginning of next spring. He sent envoys into the south 
of Gaul and north of Italy, along his intended line of march, 
with instructions to inform the Celts on both sides of the Alps 
of his expedition,- -to win the Transalpine Gauls with hopes of 
the plunder of Italy, to refuse tlie Cisalpine by promises of de- 
livery from the Roman yoke. These envoys returned early in 

o 3 
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the year 218 with pourable accounts of the disposition of the 
Gallic tribes : the Passage of the Alps they reported to be 
difficult and dangerous, but not impracticable. 

Thus assured, Hannibal reviewed his troops at New Carthage. 
The army of invasion amounted to 1)0, 000 foot and 12,000 horse, 
with some fifty elephants.* The Infantry were mostly S}>auis}i, 
the veteran soldiers of Haniilcar and Hasdrubal, recruited hy new 
levies of his own. The Spaniards, however, were kept in balance 
by a large body of Libyan mercenaries, drawn over from Africa 
in exchange for about 15,000 Spaniards, whom he placed at the 
disposal of the Home Government. 'I'lie light infantry, slingers 
and archers, w'cro from the Balearic Isles. Of the Cavalry, the 
heavy troo])ers were S23ani.sh, while tli^ light horse were furnished 
by Numidia ; and the whole of this arm was placed under the 
command of the fiery Maharbal. 

iras<lrubal, tlio brother of Hannibal, was left at New (.\irthage, 
to lulo tine lately-conquered province of S]>ain, and to raise an 
army of I’cscrve for the Italian war, Mago, his youngest brother, 
accom])anicd tlie general. 

§ 3. Having left New Carthago about the end of May, he 
marched with no interruption to the Ebro ; but as soon as he 
had crossed that river, the whole country u]i to the ’•i^yi’cncos 
was hostile. By great rapidity of movement, though with the 
loss of many men, ho redueod all the tribes to submission in a 
few weeks; and leaving an officer in cliargc of this newly- 
acquired district, wiUi 11,000 men, ho pushed forward to the 
Pyrenees. Here hisHfanish soldiers iirst discovered that they 
were to leave their owm country for strange and unknown lands ; 
discontent appeared in the camp ; 3,000 Carpetanians, a tribe 
which had not been long conquered, seized their arms and set off 
homewards. Upon this, Hannibal, with prudent frankness, 
called the troops together, told them his whole design, and gave 
all who were unwilling to go on free leave to return. Nearly 
8,000 more availed themselves of this ])crmission. 

Ho passed round the eastern end of the Pyrenees, whore the 
mountains sink gently towards the sea, and halted his army for a 
few days at Ruscino (Roussillon). On a review, it appeared that 
the losses he had sustained, together with the 22,000 men whom 
he had either left in Catalonia or dismissed, had reduced his foot 
to 50,000, and his horse to 9,000. With this force he advanced 
almost unopposed to the banks of the Rhone. 

§ 4. It is now time to inquire what the Romans were doing to 
meet tlie coming danger. 

* Polybius saw at Laciniiim in Soutiiern Italy a bronze tablet left there by 
Hannibal on which these numbers were inscribed (iii. 34, 18). 
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The Senate had not been idle in prepii^tion. But they had 
acted on the sup{»sitioii tlmt the Second riinic War woiilcl, like 
the First, bo fotight on foreign soil, it is almost amusing to 
contrast their ex])ectabions with the actual result of the year’s 
campaign. The I’lcbeian Consul, Tib. Scinpronius Longus, was 
sent to Lilybcpum with a large licet, ond instructed to invade 
Africa. The otlier Cojisul, P. Cornelius Scipio, was ordered to 
land in Spain and take the field against Hannibal. And it is 
plain that the Senate thought this service w as the least iin])ortant 
of the two, beca\ise they detained Scipio’s ai iny rather than that 
of Sempronius, to quell a rebellion which broke out this summer 
in Cisalpine Gaul. This rebellion w'as caused by the proceeding 
of the Triumviri, who had been sent to distribute the confis- 
cated lands of the Boians and Insubriaiis among the settlers in 
the new colonicvS of Placentia and Cremona.* Just at this time 
tlie envoys of Hannibal arrived, and the Gauls rushed to arms. 
ThoTriiuiiviri were taken prisoners ; the colonists lied to Hutina 
(Modena) ; and L. ]\ranlius tlie Pnetor was obliged to retire. It 
was to repress this outbreak that one of Scipio’s legions w'as 
sent off ill all haste ; the Consul could not set sail for S[)ain till 
he had raised a now legion. • 

It is plain, however, that his moveinciits must still have been 
very measured. For he was only just h'aving Pisa fur Spain 
when he heard that Hannibal had already crt)ssed the Pyrenees. 

On receiving this nows, he put in at the iillicd city of l\lassilia 
(Marseilles), and disembarked there, intending to meet Hannibal 
upon the Rhone. He did not expect hiil^' there for some time 
yet, and therefore he gave his army some days’ rest, while lus 
despatched a reconnoitring. party of 300 picked horse, to move 
from Marseilles up the left bank of the Rhone, under the trusty 
guidance of some Massaliots. 

§ 5. But Hannibal had cror^sed the Rhone while these horsemen 
were on their way up the river. The point at which he reached 
it was not far above Avignon, about fifty miles from the coast. + 
The river itself is large, and the rapidity of its stream pro- 
verbial. But, besides these natural difficulties, he found the left 
bank occupied by a large host of Gauls. Upon this, he imme- 
diately made preparations for forcing the passage, by seizing all 
the boats he could, and constructing rafts. After two days spent 
in this way, he sent Hanno, sou of Bomilcar, with a strong detach- 
ment of cavalry, to cross the river about twenty miles higher up, 
so that, returning down the other bank, he might come upon the 

* Above, Chiipt. xxx. § IG, 

t Four days’ tnarcli. Roquemaure is the place fixed upon by the conjecture 
of several geographical critics. 
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rear of the Gauls. On the morning of the third day after his 
departure, Jlaniio signalled his arrival to Hannibal by a column 
of smoko ; and tlie (Jartliaginians, who wex’e ready to 2)ut off 
their l)oat.s and rafts, iniinodiately pushed into the stream. The 
Gauls flocked dowji to the water’s edge, brandishing their arms 
and uttering wild yells of defiance. But while the boats were in 
mid stream, a cry arose from the rear ; and, lookijig round, the 
Bai’barians beheld their tents in flames. They hastened back, 
and w(!re chaiged by Hanno witli his cavalry. Meanwhile, the 
first divisiojis of the army landed, and forming under the 
General’s eye, attacked the Gauls in I'oar ; and for tlie nimainder 
of the day the Carthaginians lay encamped in the enemy’s late 
quarters. All the army, except the elephants, had effected the 
passage. It was on this very day that Scipio sent off his 3u0 
horse from Marseilles. 

On tlie ne.xt morning (the .sixth after his arrival on the 
Bhone) nows reached Hannibal that the Homans had landed. 
Upon this ho instantly despatched a body of oOl) Nuniidian horse 
to reconnoitre, while ho himself spent the day in preparations for 
Jjriuging over the elephants. At thi.s moment, some Boian and 
Ziisubrian chieftains arrived from Italy to inform him of what 
their peoi)le were doing and had done against the Romans, and 
to describe in glowing colours the richness and beauty of the laud 
which would welcome him after the toils of the Alpine Passage. 
This nows had a groat eflect upon the army, which was somewhat 
dispirited by the opposition offered by the Gauls upon the 
Rhone. These harbariafts rex)Ciitcd, it seemed, of encouraging the 
march of the Carthaginians, when they found the strangers really 
among them. The unknown language of all, the swarthy skins 
inid uncouth forms of the Africans, the wild Numidian horse, 
the monstrous elej^hants apx)alled them ; and the l/arihaginians 
foiuul enemies where they exiiected friends. The encoiiragiiig 
nows from Italy came most ox)portunely. 

Ill the evening the Numidian horse galloped into camp in 
great disorder, having lost half their number. At some distance 
\ body of cavalry ai:)peared in inirsuit, who reined in their horses 
on coming in view of the Carthaginian camj>, and then turned 
about and rode off down the river. This was Scijiio’s reeon- 
noitering pajity, who had encountered the Numidians and de- 
feated them. 

§ C. Hannibal, finding the enemy so near at hand, and having 
no intention to fight them till he reached Italy, sent of! the 
whole of his infantry next moniing to march up the left bank of 
the Rhone. He himself only stayed till he saw his elephants, now 
about thirty in number, safely across the stream ; and then, with 
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the elephautH and cavalry, he followed the main body of his 
uriiiy. 

Soipio, oil his part, so soon as he heard that the Carthaginians 
liad already crossed the Rhone, proceeded *by forced marches iii> 
the river. But it was throe or four days after Hannibal's 
departure that he arrived at the point where the (Cartha- 
ginians had crossed. Ft was in vain to pursue the encinv into 
unknown regions, peojiled by barbarous tribes ; and Scipio had 
the mortification to retlect that, if he had inarched at once 
from Marseilles, ho might have come in time to assist the Gauls 
ill barring Hannibal’s passage. Not able to undo the past, he 
provided wisely for the future. He despatched his brother 
Cnoius to Spain with the lleet and the consular army, deeming 
it of high importance to cut off communication between Hannibal 
and that country ; and himself returned to Pisa, to take com- 
mand of the army of Aranliiis, which luid siiiipressed tlio Gallic 
insiuTection. He expected to he in time to meet Hannihars 
aiTiiy shattered and broken by the passage of the Alps, and to 
gain an easy victory. 

§ 7. Meanwhile, Hannibal continued his march up the Jlhouc 7 
and crossing the Jsero, found himself in the plains of l)auphiii6, 
then inhabited by the Allobrogiaii Gauls. He marched thus far 
north, about one hundred miles beyond tlic place where ho had 
crosse<l the river, at the invitation of a chieftain who was con- 
tending for the 'dominion of the tribe with his younger brother. 
Haunibars veterans soon put the cider brother in possession ; 
and the grateful chief furnished the army with a quantity of 
arms and clothing, and entertained them hospitably for some 
days. He then guided them to tho verge of his own dominions, 
and took his leave. This must have brouglit them to the iioint 
at which the Lscre issues from the lower range of the AIjks into 
the plain, somewhere near the present fortress of Grcnoblo. 

§ 8. Up to this point there is little doubt as to the route taken 
by Hannibal ; but after this all is doubtful. It appears tliat he 
first had to force his way through a pass of the low er mountains 
just behind Grenoble, from which he emerged into a compara- 
tively open valley ; and here he assaulted a town, belonging to 
the Allobrogian Gauls, who had attempted to bar liis way through 
the above-named pass. Two or throe days’ m«rch tlirough this 
valley brought him to the foot of the main Alpine chain. Here 
he w'as met by the mountaineers with breanches in their hands, 
in token of peace and friendship, oftering to guide him over the 
pass. Hannibal accepted their offers, only because he thought 
it dangerous to refuse, and took the precaution to secure hi.s rear 
by a strong guard. Ou the third day, the faithless barbarians 
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fell upon his rear, and were only repulsed with great loss both 
in men and horses. 'I’hey contii^ied to annoy his line of inarch 
by rolling huge stones down the steep sides of the mountain 
which overhung the * * * § path, till Hannibal prevented tliem from 
following, by seizing a strong white rock which entirely com- 
mands the pass. Hero he kept the barbarians at l>ay till his 
baggage and cavalry were a day’s march in advance ; and then 
followed, with the elephants in rear, for the nioimtaineers dared 
Jiot come near these strange and unknown monsters. 

§0. Ill seven daj^s * after he began the ascent did ho reach 
the summit, llaimibal now endeavoured to cliecr the fainting 
hearts of his weary soldiers, hy pointing out the descending 
pathway which led to the plains of Italy. And here he halted 
two days to rest them and collect the stragglers. It was now 
near the end of October, f The last year’s snow, frozen into ice, 
lay thick at the tq|i of the pass, and fresh snow now began to 
fall, which covered the traces of the path. The ascent hail been 
bad, but the descent threatened to be worse. 

A Those who have walked over the main Alps, where they arc 
"aversed only by a mule-track, may in some degree imagine 
the difficulty of conveying an army with its stores and baggage 
over such a pass, especially at a season when the days arc 
shortening and snow constantly falling. ^lultiUules of men and 
cattle -sank daily, worn out by hunger and fatigue. Th(3ir pro- 
gre.ss was further impeded by finding that in one place the 
pathway had slipped down or been carried away by an avalanche 
for a distance of a furlong find a half.t Before this place could 
be passeil it was necessary to make the road good, and in miser- 
able plight the arniy was comiielled to halt for nearly three days § 
In three days more they reache’d the bottom of the jias-s, having 
spent fifteen days in tlie whole jiassage. 

§ 10, The extent of suffering which the army had gone through 
may be best estimated by considering the losses which it had 
sustained since the review at Houssillon. Out of 50,000 foot 
and 9000 hor.se Hannibal had now remaining only 20,000 of the 

* Polybius s^s ni/tc (iii. 53, 9). Rut this must include the two days’ halt 
at the top of the pass. For the descent occupied at least sue day.s (compare 
id., iii. 55, 8, witli 58, 1); and the whole p:iss,ige took fffeen days (58, 3). 

f About the stttiffg of tlie Pleiades (Polyb., iii. 54, 1). Thi.s took place on 
the ‘29th October, according to Pliny (xviii. 31) ; on the 27th, according to 
• Columella (xi. 2, 77). 

+ Livy's hlunder of ** niille pedum in altitudinem/^ where he should have 
wiia “in Rngitudlnem,” is well known, 

§ The stories of his softening the rocks by fire and vinegar are omitted, 

Polybius says not a woiti of such matters ; and there is littfe doubt that they 
are a romantic addition of the Latin writers. 
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fonnor and 6000 of the latter.* A large number of his elephants 
had perished ; it is only wonderful that so many horse had 
survived. 

Hannibal descended among the mountains of the Salassiaiis, 
and pushed on into the friendly country of tlie Insubrians 
(Milanese), where ho rested liis trooi)s for some time, and pro- 
cured fresh horses for many of his cavalry. He tlicn rewarded 
the good services of the Insubrians by lending tlieni his aid 
against the hostile tribe of the Tauriiii, whoso capital city (Turin) 
he took by assault.f 

§ 11. It was now December. He was moving down the left 
bank of the Po, above its junction with the Ticinus, and on the 
Piedmontese side of that riv'^er, wlien his cavalry came accident- 
ally in conflict with the Roman horse, commanded by the Consul 
Scipio himself. 

Scipio had returned to Pisa. Taking cmnmand of the army 
of theTnutor, ho moved slowly through the Oallie country, in 
order to bo ready to encounter Hannibal on hia^ descent from 
the Alj^s. Tie crossed the I’o near Pavia, and made a bridge 
over the Ticinus to secure his retreat ; then crossing iho lattffr 
river^he began to march up the left bank of the Po, just as 
Hannibal was coming down it. Doth generals were in advance 
with their cavalry, and came unexpectedly in sight of each other. 
A smart action followed, in which the Romans liad the worst, 
and the Consul was severely wounded, his life being saved hy 
the devotion of a Ligurian slave, or, as others said, by his son 
Publius, afterwards the great Africanus, then a youth only seven- 
teen years old. lie fell back upon bis main body and recrosse<l 
the Ticinus so rapidly that, iii breaking up the bridgi;, he left 
600 men behind, who fell into tffo hands of Hannibal. 'J'his ■was 
the skirmish of the Ticinus, which proved Hannibal’s superiority 
in cavalry. It had the eflect of making the Boian Gauls on the 

* This also is taken from IIannil*ars bronze yjlato at tarinium, 

t Fiom Drcnoble on the Isere to Turin, gi'0|L;ra|)ho.rs dispute abont the 
route ascribed by I’olybius to Hannibal. At one time, (lenernl Melville’s 
route was adopted, which carried him over the low raui;e between Grenoble 
and Montmoillan into the valley of t’hambery, up the Isere over the Little St. 
Bernard, down through the valley of Aosta into the Insubrian country, and 
so batk to Turin. 

This is confessedly a long round. And later writers prefcj' carrying him 
from Montmeilhin up the Arc over the Mont Cenrs, and stiaiglit down by 
Susa to 'f urin. 

Others again follow Livy in taking him from (irenoble up the Romanche 
into the valley of urg d’Oisaro-., and so over the Mont Genfevro (Cuttian Alp) 
down to Turin. 

The controvei-sy will probably hast for ever. The data seem insufficient to 
enable us to form a positive judgment. 
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south of the Po declare in his favour. Those \vho ’,vero serving 
as auxiliaries in the Iloniau caiu]> deserted ; and the liomaii 
Triuiiiviri, who had been seiy.ed early in tlic spring, were given 
up to the ( larthagiiiiaiis. 

§ lj2. Hannibal, after spending two or tliree days on the north 
side of the Po, crossed somewhere below Plactsdia ; and Scipio, 
not finding his position near that towti secure, fell l)ack so as 
to plac(! tlie Trebia between himself and Hannibal. Uii the 
left bank of this river, he fortified a strong eani]), with the pur])Ose 
of awaiting the arrival of his colleague Sein])roiiius, whom the 
Senate had ordered to Inisteii from Sicily into the north of Italy. 
Hannibal followed the Pomaiis and cncauipe<l in view of them 
on the right hank of the Trehia. Here he received offers from a 
Brundusian, who was in charge of the Koman magazine at Clas- 
tidinin, a town in Sci[)io's rear, to betray the place ; anti it must 
have been while be ^as absent in this (juarter that Sem[)ronius 
joined Scipio. Seinpronius, not daring to sail across from Sicily 
to Pisa at that., time of year, had sent his army over the Straits 
of Messana, with orders to rendezvous at Ariminuiu ; and so 
expeditious were they that they }>erfornicd the whole march 
from Lilybiouui to Scipio’s camp in forty days. After some 
days’ rest, a foraging party of Hamiibars was attacked w'ith 'some 
advantage by the Homan horse, and’ this slight success made 
Seinpronius eager for a general action. Scipio endeavoured to 
dissuade him, hut in vain ; and being still confined by the 
consequences of his wound, he was obliged to leave the whole 
army under the direction of his colleague. Hannibal, for his 
part, was equally anxious for a battle. 1’he Qauls began to com- 
plain of the burthen of two armies in their country, and victory 
wa.s nece.s,siU’y to secuj'e them in%is interest. 

§ Ifi. The Trebia is a mountain stream, which in summer runs 
babbling over a broad gravelly beil, so shallow that the foot- 
travollei' walks over it unheeding ; but in winter, or after heavy 
rains, it rises to a deep and rapid torrent. It was now nearly 
the end of December,* and Hannibal resolved that he would not 
cross the water to attack the Homans, but would make them 
ero.ss it to attack liiiri. He executed his purpose with great 
skill. Oil his left there was a sort of gully, thickly grown 
with reeds and brushwood, in wdiich he concealed his brother 
Mago with 1000 foot and as many horse. Then, early in the 
morning, he sent his Numidiaii riders across the river, and 
os-dered the whole army to prepare for the cold of the day by 
riiobing themselves with oil and making a hearty meal. As soon 

* «rigi Polyb. iii. 72, o. 
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JUS Semproiiius saw the Niimidians cross the water, he sent out 
his cavalry, about 4000 strong, to meet them, and then drew out 
his whole army, amounting to about 30,000 men, to sup[)ort the 
attack. The Numidians feigned to be beaten and fell back across 
the river. The Romans ]>ursued, but the water was running 
broast-lugh and wjus deadly cold; sleet was falling, whicli was 
driven in their faces by the e<.ist wind ; and when they leaclied 
the other side, tlicy were half frozen Avith cohl and wet, as well 
as faint with hunger. Their trecacherous foe.s now o[)ened on 
both sides and displayed Hannibars infantry in battlt!-order 
with the rest of the cavalry and the elephants on either wing. 
The Roman cavalry, which was also on the wings, was gr(;atly 
outnumbered and soon put b) Right ; but the Legions and Allies 
kept theif ground bravely under all disadvantages till Afago rose 
fnnn ambush and attacked them in rear. Then the rout Ijccame 
general. A body of 10,000 men, however, cut their way through 
thf Carthaginian lines to Placentia ; the rest were^Iriven back 
with great slaughter to the Trebia, in which niany drowned, 
hut a large number, with the Consul Sempronius himself, recrossed 
in safety. 

The battle of the Trobia ended Ifaimiburs first campaign. 
The two Consuls, with the relics of their armies, soon after con- 
trived to throw thoiiisclvcs into Placentia and Cremona, and 
afterwards made good their retreat to Ariininum. Sempronius 
liad sent homo a varnished account of the battle, but the fatal 
truth soon betrayed itself. Two consular armies had been ile- 
fcate<l, Chsalpine Gaul was abandoned to the Cartluiginiaus. 

§ 14, B.o. :217. The Senate made great preparations for the 
next eampuign. Sicily, Sardinia, and Tarentum were garrisoned 
against the Carthaginian fleets; the new Consuls were to keep 
Hannibal out of Roman Italy. The Patrician (’onsnl for the year 
\va.s Cn. Servilius ; C. Flaminius was the Plebeian. Flamiiiius, 
it will bo remembered, bad lield this high office in 223 n.c., and 
had won a great battle over the Insubriaii Gauls, in contempt 
of the orders of the Senate. As Ccn.sor, he still <lwells in memory 
for having made the Flaminian Way, the great high road from 
Rome through the Sabine country to Ariininum. He bad 
won extraordinary poinilarity by a sweeping agrarian law to 
divide the coast lamls of Umbria and Picenum among a number 
of poor citizens. He bad incurred the bitterest enmity of the 
Senate by the warm supptuii he gave to a law ol the Tribune 
Claudiu.s, which p’-ohibited ejeuators from engaging in trade, 
'lliis was the man elected by popular favour to o[)pose Han- 
nibal, brave, as it appears, and generous, l.>ut adventurous and 
reckless. Fearing that the Senate might even yet bar his Con- 
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sulship by an appeal to the omens, he left the city Nefore the 
Ides of March,* which was at that time the day for the Consuls 
to enter upon office. But no such attempt was made. Servi- 
lius was sent to Ariniiuuni in case Hannibal should come down 
by the Flamiuian Hoad ; and Flamiiiiu.s himself took post at 
Arretiuin to watch the passes of the Apennines. 

§ 15. As the spring approached, Hannibiil was anxious to leave 
Cisalpine Gaul. His friends tlie Insubrians and lioians, how- 
ever much they wislied to be relieved from tlic Ifomaii yoke, did 
not relish entertaining a largo army in winter-cpiarters. 'I’hcy 
were proverbially fickkj, and so much did Hannibal mistrust' 
them, that, to prevent attempts upon his life, he continually wore 
disguises, an<l assumed false hair. I.eaving the Homan colonies 
of Placentia and Cremona unassailcd, he ])asscd the Apennines 
early in the year by an unfrequented route, which brought him 
down into the neighbourhood of Pistoja and Lucca. From this 
point eastw^d he had to march through the Val d’Arno, which 
was at tha®,ime an unwholesome .swam]).t Here his men and 
horses suffered much ; he himself, l.»eing attacked by o[>hthalmia, 
lost the siglit of one eye, and was obliged to have recourse to the 
single elephant which survived the cold of the Alps and a winter 
in the North of Italy. In the neighbourhood of FjesuLc he 
rested his army, now much increased by Gallic recruits, and re- 
warded his men for their late toils by the plunder of I'ltriiria. 
Flaminius now found that his dexterous enemy bad stolen a 
march u})on him, ami ITaiinibal, on his part, heard with delight 
the rash and adventurous character of the new (Johsul. Trust- 
ing to this, he led his army past Arretium, where Flaminius still 

lay encamped, and leav- 
ing Cortona on the left, 
passed on towards Pe- 
riisia along the northern 
side of Lake Trasimene. 
As soon as Flaminins 
found that the Cartha- 
ginian had passed liini 
in this disdainful way, 
he immediately m arched 
in pursuit. 

^ § 16. As the traveller 

comes upon* the north-western corner of Lake 3 rasimene, the 
road ascends a low ridge, now called Monte Guakndro, along 

* FvV>m tlic year to 1.53 u.c., the Consuls entered office on the Ides 
of March; after the latter date, on the Calends of January. 

^ See Introduction, Sect. i. § IS. 
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which runs the bouiitlary lino of the Estates of tlie Church and 
Tuscany. The broad lake lies to bis right and the road descends 
into a crosceut-sbapcd plain, skirted on the left by hills of some 
lieight, while between the road and the lake the ground undulates 
considerably. After traversing this ojien space the road passes 
through the modern village of Passignaho, and asc(;nds a hill. 
This was the ground Hannibal chose for awaiting Flaininius. He 
placed his Ealeariaiis and light troops in ainbush round the hills 
on the left of the narrow plain ; he himself, with his infantry, 
lay in front soiiewhere near the village of Passignaiuj, while his 
cavalry were ensconced in the uneven ground next the lake, 
ready to close upon the rear of the Homans so stion as they wei'e 
fairly in the plain. While the (Carthaginians were thus dls])osed, 
Flaminius was encain^ung for the night on the Tuscan siile of 
Monte (Jlualandro. In the morning a tliiek mist hung over tlio 
lake and low lands, so that when the . Consul advanced into 
the plain above described he could see nothing, Hannibal 
suffered the Pouiaii vau-guard, cousi, sting of GWO men, to 
advtanco beyond I'assignaiio before he gave the signal for attack. 
Hearing the cries of battle behind them, they halted anxiously 
on the hill which they were tlien ascending, but could see 
notliiiig for the mist. Meantime the Consul, with the main 
army, was assailed on all sides, (charged in front by the S]>anisb 
and African infa^tiy, on his right and rear by the Gauls and 
cavalry, ex[)osed on his left flank to the ceaseless fire of the 
slingors and javclin-men, Flarniniu.s and his soldiers di«I all tliat 
bravc men could. They fought valiantly and died fighting. * Not 
less than 15,000 Italians fell on that fatal field. Such was the 
scene disclosed to the soldiers of the van-guard when the mist 
cleared off. Hannibal now sent Maharbal to pursue this division, 
which surrendered at discretion. Such of them as were Homans 
or Latins were all throwji into chains ; the Italian Allies were 
dismissed without ransom. Thus did Tlaniiibars jdaii for the 
conquest of Homo begin to .show itself ; ho had no hope of sub- 
duing Home and Italy with a handful of Si>aiiish and African 
veterans. These were to be the core of a great army, to bo made 
op of Italians, who (as ho hoped) would join his victorious stan- 
dard, as the Gauls had already done. “ He had come,” he said, 
“ into Italy, not to fight against the Italians, but to fight for the 
liberty of the Italians against Ih^e,” 

Such was the battle of Lake Trasimeno. So hot was the 
conflict that the combatants did not feel the shock of an earth- 
quake, which overthrew many cities of Italy. 

§ 17. Stragglers escaping from the slaughter soon carried the 
evil tidings to Home, and the P/a'tor, unable to extenuate the 
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loss, came into the Fcjriim, where the people wore assembled, 
and iiscending the Rostra uttered the brief but signiticant 
words: “Wo have been defeated in a great battle.” Dreadhil 
was tlie terror, so soon as it was known that the fJonsiil was 
dead, his army destroyed. 'I'he gates were thronged with 
mothers and children, eagerly questioning •the fugitives about 
the fate of their sons, ami fathers, and kinsfolk. Eveiy hour 
Hannibal was expected at the gates. Throe days passed and he 
came not ; but the new's of a fresh disjistor came. Chi. Servilius, 
the other (Jon.sid, as soon as he heard of Hanniliil’s presence in 
Etruria, resolved to join liis colleague iin mediately, and sent on 
his horse, 4()l.M) strong, as an earnest of liis own arrival. Han- 
nibal, informed of their approach, detached Maharbal with a 
division of cavalry and some light-armed troops to intercept 
them. Half of the Romans were cut in pieces, the rest returned 
in disorder to tell the Clonsul that he was too late. 

Amid the terror which prevailed at Rome the Senate alone 
maintained their calmness. They sate, without adjournment, 
to receive intelligence and deliberate on measures of safety. 
It w’as resolved (an extraordinary measure) to call upon the 
people to elect a Dictator, the person recommended being^Q. 
Fabius Maximus, a man of known discretion and reputed skill ; 
M. Minucius Rufus was also elected as bis Master of the Horse.* 
Fabius first callo<l upon the gods to sanction the <lefoncc of 
Rome, consulted the Sibylline books, and advised tbc Senate to 
decree a “sacred sjiring,” according to tlic ancient ciLstoin of the 
Sabiifcs.t And then, collecting tljo troojjs that had escaped 
from the slaughttjr, and lilliiig u[> their ranks by a new levy, he 
sent for the army of Scrviliiis, and thus with four legions ainl 
their auxiliary trf>ops he prepared to lake the field. 

§ lb. 5»leauwhile tlie movements of Hannibal bad relieved the 
Homans of all immediate fear of seeing him at the gates. It 
seems that he had little hopes of the Etruscans, for Ue straightway 
left their country and pa.sscd northwards iDy the Flamiuian Road. 
Vie presented Viimself before tlie colony of Spoletum, but the 
colonists closed tbeir gates, and he pasvscd upon his way into 
V^icenuin, collecting plunder from all tlie Roman settlements as 
he went. Here he lay quiet during the heat ol summer. As 
the weather became cooler, lie advanced along the coast of the 
Adriatic into Apulia, still plimipring as he went. The soldier's 
of the Alps revelled in the abundance of Italy : it is said they 
^iathed their horses in wine. But the colonies of Luceria and 

* ( .(nninoMly, it will be remembered, the Consul nominated the Dictator at 
the ordiM' fif the Senate, and the Dicls^tor chose his own M.aster ot Hoi so. 

] See Ohapt. xix. § 1. 
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Venusia, as of old, refused entrance to the invader, and Han- 
nibal passed the A[)ennines again into Lower Saninium, where 
Ikuioventum, now become a colony, defied him like the rest. 

§ 10. Bjj^liis time Uabins had taken the field. He had made 
up his mind not to risk another battle. His plan for conducting 
the camj^aign was to move along tlie heights, so as to keep Han- 
nibal ill view, cutting off his snjiplies, intercei>ting his commu- 
nications, and harassing him iii all ways without a general action. 
This was not for Hanniliars interest. He wished to fight another 
great liattle said win another great victory (the things were 
syuoiiymous with him), in order that the Samnites and other 
Italians, lately oompiered, might venture to rise and join him. It 
was no doubt witli the puriiose of provoking Fabius to a battle, 
or of showing the Italians that the Homans dared not fight him, 
that Hannibal doscendod from licneventum down the Vulturnus 
into the ricliFaleniian Plain.* Here dwelt Homan citizens ; this 
was the garden of Italy : would not the Dictator tight to defend 
them and tlieir eonntiy from tlio spoiler ? No ; Fabius persisted 
in his cautions policy. Ho closed all the passes leading from the 
plain, where Ilannibars soldiers wore now luxuriating, and waited 
liis time patiently, thinking he had caught the invader in a 
ti’ap. Hut the wily Carthaginian eluded him liy a simple stra- 
tagem. Collecting all the oxen he had seized in this favoured 
region, he ordered fagots to be tied to tlieir horns ; and as soon 
as it was night, those fagots being lighted, the animals wei'e 
driven, tossing their heads with fright and waving the flames, up 
the pass whicii leads from Toanum to Allifio., The troops who 
guai’d<!d this pass fled panic-stricken to the heights of Mount 
C'alliciila, and loft free passage for the Carthaginian army. When 
morning broke Hannibal was gone ; lie was lying safely encamjied 
near Allifo. From thence lie pursued his devastating course 
through tho Peligiiian and Freiitaiiian lands, till he again readied 
Apulia, ainl there fixeil on a strong jiositi on near Gcroniuni for 
his winter- (jiiartei's. Tho placr was warm and sunny ; corn and 
provisions were c'lbundant. 

Fabius, however discomfited by Ifannibal’s escape from Cam- 
pauia, persisted in earning his name of The Lin(fcrer,f and follow- 
* This is tlie siinpltt sfatomentor I’olyhius (Hi. 91). The weJI-Jinown story 
iu I, ivy (xxii. G3), that lljuiiiihal toki iJic <;uides to Ip;uI to (Jnsinum <m the 
I atiii road, and tliat tlipy hy a mistake took him to Cisiliniua in Gainjjania, 
is not noticed by the graver historian.^ 

t Cunctator. Every one knows Ennims* lino, Jwrowod hy \’iigil— 

“ Unns homo nobis cunctando restitnit rein.” 

Hnt »-vi!j y one does not know those which follow — 

Non ponel.'at enim ruuiorns ante salutem; 

Ergo magisejue niagisquif viri nunc gloria claret.” 
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ing Hannibal as before, took post at Larimun, within five or six 
miles of the enemy’s camp. 

§ 20. He was now recalled to Rome, ostensibly to preside over 
certain sacred offices, but really to' give an accdfcit of his 
conduct. Ho found the people much discontented.- He had 
lioen in command of two Consular armies for several months, 
and had done worse than nothing: he had allowed the lands of 
the Roman colonists in Apulia and Samiiium, the lands of Homan 
citizens in (Jampania, to be wasted and spoiled before his eyes. 
3’lHise discontents were fomented by Miniicius, the Master of the 
Horse, who openly dissented from the tactics of his commander, 
and declared that wore he • ioneral-in-(Jln<!f he would tjy the for- 
tiino of another battle. Minucius had bei'ii left in cnmmaiid at 
Larinum, and though charged by the Dictator not to risk an 
action, lie imsheil his camp forward within tvvo miles of Han- 
nibal. and gained some advantages in skirmisliing Vvitli the (Jar- 
tliAginian foraging-parties. This raised his sell-opinion still 
higher, ami he sent home highly coloured despatches describing 
his successes. Popular feeling rose to its height, and 'rorentiius 
Vari’o became its mouthpiece. This rtian was a petty merchant 
by trade, the son of a butcher ; hut he had been Prietor the year 
before, ami was now candidate for the (’onsulship. His elo- 
(jucnce was great; and the Senate were obliged to consent to a 
law which gave Minucius an eijual command with the Dictator. 
Fabius returned to th^ caiui>, and quietly gave up half the army 
to his late subordinate. Rut he was soon repaid for his modera- 
tion. Hannibal il^covered the rash character of the now com- 
mander, and drew him out to battle, having previously (according 
to his wont) concealed a squadron of cavalry in the flank of the 
field of battle. Minucius fell into the snare, and would have 
been defeated a.s utterly as Flaminius at Lake 'rrasimene, had 
not the watcliful Fabius come up upon his rear, so as to baffle 
the flank attack of the cavalry. Hannibal drew oft* his men ; 
and Minucius, acknowledging Fabius as his deliverer, craved his 
pardon and resumed his post of Master of the Horse. 31ie whole 
army returned to its old quarters at Larinum. 

§ 21. Tims ended the second campaign, not greatly to the 
satisfaction of either party. Hannibal had hoi)ed that ere this 
all Sot'thern Italy would have risen like one man against Home. 
He had sho'^m himself her master in the field ; wherever her 
-:. Miers huduu-red to lueot his, they had been grievously defeated. 
He bad sViown all indulgence for Italian prisoners, though he had 
put to -the sword all Roman and Latin citizens. But not one 
city had yet opened its gates to receive him. The Gauls of the 
North were the only people who had joined him since he crossed 
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tlic Alps. The Romans, intlced, continued to suffer cruelly, and 
their ordinary revenues were grievously curtailed. It seems to 
have been agreed that a great effort must be made in the 
ensuing campaign ; an overj>o\vcring force was to bo brought 
against Hannibal; ho was to bo crushed, if not by skill, by 
numbers. It was so far encouraging that the Allies had as yet 
remained faithful ; but liow long this might last no one could 
toll. Everything concuiTcd iu showing that another battle must 
bo ventured. 

\Vlien the day of electing the Consuls came, out of six candi- 
<latcs C. Terentiiis Varro alone obtaine<l a sufficient number of 
votes in any tribe to be returned. It is difficult to ascertain the 
true character of this man. His vigorous eloquence had won the 
confidence of the people : but so much is plain, that he was no 
general, and his election was esteemed a public misfortune by the 
Senate. Varro himself presided at the election of his colleague, 
when the Senate, anxious to provide an able general, induced 
L. Jimilius Paullus to otter himself as candidate. Paiillus had 
shown bis ability as a general in his former Consulship, when 
(21!) n.c) ho concluded the Illyrian War in a single campaign. 
Hut his character for integrity was not spotless, and his manners 
\V(ii'o cold and haughty. Yet so earnestly did the Senate represent 
the necessity of the case, that ho was returned without oppo- 
sition. 

U’hese wore the Consuls elected to fight j|||^mnbal. Their four 
legions were to be added to the four which Fabius had com- 
manded just before, and wbicli were still in field. These 
eiglit legions were raised to more than their usual complement,* 
so that the whole army to bo commanded by the Consuls must, 
with the allied force, have amounted to at least 80,000 foot and 
more than (iOOO horse. 

§ 22. B.c. 216. The late Consuls (Atilius had succeeded Fla- 
ininiiis), now serving as Proconsuls, had moved from Larinum 
Houtliwards towards Voniisia, and had busied themselves with 
forming magazines at Canusium and Cann;e ; and on the plain 
near tlie latter place their camp was formed. IIdnnil>al, as the 
spring advanced, suffered much from want of corn, for he had 
exhausted his supplies at Geronium ; and having by this time 
received recruits from Cisaljune Gaul, he made a rapid move- 
ment and seized the Roman magazine at Canii.T, encamping not 
far from that place, on the left bank of the Aufidus. The Pro- 

* The usual complement of a legi«v; .at this time was 4000 foot and 200 
hoise. At need, this was raised to 5000 foot and 500 horse. It must be 
always remembered that the legions of every Consular army were rather more 
than doubled by the addition of the Itnlian Auxiliaries. 
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consuls sent home word of this disaster, but received strict 
orders to continue on the defensive till the Consuls arrived 
to take the coiuinand. Yat it was some time before this took 
place, certainly not till near the end of July, for the gi*eat battle, 
which is now tt) be described, was fought on the 2nd of August,* 
and it was fought soon after the arrival of tlie Consuls. 

§ 23. Tlio Consuls found the army about two days’ inarch 
from Hannibal : they inunediatedy moved to his neighbourhood, 
with the itiheiiti<ni of olfering battle. lUit when I’aullus observed 
the open ])lain on which Hannibal lay, he was desirous to ]>ut off 
an engagement, and luameuvre so as to draw the enemy into 
ground less favourable for the action of cavalry. Varro, liowover, 
knowing the anxiety of the peojde to liave tlie matter brought tt) a 
speedy issue, thought otherwise, and now appeared the evil of both 
Consuls being jt)ined in command of the same army. It \vas a 
repetition of the arrangement whicli hatl answeretl so ill in the 
last years with Fahius and Minueius, with this atlditional evil, 
that the (kuisuls, instead of dividing the army between them, 
took the command of the whole on alternate days. A plan more 
expressly calculated to prevent unity of action could not have 
been <lovised. Hut tlie Consuls w(;re, by the constitution, equal, 
and Varro was far too couhdeut of success to give way to hi^ 
more experienced colh'ague. .Fmilius felt bitterly the truth of 
Fabius’ i)artiijg injunction: “Kemember tliat you will hsive to 
opi)Osc not ordy Ha^ibal, but also Varro,” 

On the first day or his sole command, Varro moved the whole 
army to the rij^ bank of the Aufidus, between Cumue and the 
sea, so that the nver only separated the Iioman camp from that 
of the Carthaginians. Next day .Fmiliiis fortified a smaller camp 
on the left side of the river, fronting Hannibal, so as to secure 
the j)assage of the river, but resolutely declined battle. On 
the third day, however, when morning broke, the red standard, 
which was the Roman signal for battle, was seen flying from 
Varro’s tent. The men rejoiced at this ; they were sick of their 
long inactivity ; they were confident in their numbers, and tlie 
resolution of their favourite Varro was highly applauded 

§ 24. When ^Fmilius found that a battle must bo fought on 
the plain of Canna*, he did his best, to support liis colleague. 
The whole army was drawn up nearly facing south, with the right 
resting on the river Aufidus. The Roman j^avalry, only 24(X» 
strong, we» 6 . on this right flank ; the left was covered in like 
I oaniicr by the cavalry of the Allies, .il^milius commanded on the 

* It, is ])rol)al»l‘), liowcver, that the Komiui Calendar was in error, and tlial 
th‘‘ battle was really fought earlier in the year. Sec Clinton, F. 11. 'ii* 
aimo 2U). 
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right, Varro on the left ; the centre was untler the orders of Scr- 
viliiis and Atilius, the Proconsuls. It must he e.s[)ecially observed 
that tlie Jjegionarics and Allied Infantry were not djaw n np, as 
usual, in an open and far-extended line, leaving considerable gaps 
between each manipulus ; but the ranks were made very cleep 
and closed uj) almost like the Phalanx. It has been above ob- 
served llo^v serviceable the Phalanx was on plain gi’ound ; and 
probably the Consuls imagined tliat by this order they mi-ht 
ofibr a more conn>lete j’csistance to the forinidalde cavalry of 
Hannibal, which might bo eApocted to break itself against these 
compact masses of infantry. 

But Hannibal skilfully availed himself of tliis close array, and 
formed his line accordingly. He had crossed the river early, as 
soon as he saw the Uoinans in motion. The Spanish and Callic 
InAintry, wdiich were much inferior hi number to tlie ilomans, 
ho drew out in an extended line, crpial in length to tliat of the 
enemy, but much less deep and massive. This lino advanced in 
a convex form, and at each end he placed his AJricaiis, armed 
witli tlie spoils of former battles, so as to form two banking 
columns of narrow' front but great depth. He himself, W'ith bis 
brotlier Mago, commanded the inlVuitry. On his left Hank, next 
the river, were the heavy cavalry of Siiain and Caul, commanded 
by an othcer named Hasdnibal, not the brother of the Ocneral. 
On tlio right were the Xumiilian light horse, under tlie orders of 
Araharbal. * 

Hannibal was in high spirits at the xirospcct of the battle. 
Ho had ascended an eminence to gain a bcPler view of tlie 
l{oman lines : and as he stood surveying them, surrounded by 
his oRicers, one of them, named Oisgo, re marked on “the won- 
derful numbers” of the enemy. “Ah,” ,said Hannibal, “tliere is 
one thing about them more woinlcrful tlian tlieir niimbei's.” 
Oisgo asked wdiat he meant. “Why,” replied the General, “in 
all that vast number there is not one man called Gisgo.” This 
sally raised a laugh ; the gaiety of the General was an earnest of 
victory. 

S 25. After some indecisive skirmishiug between the light 
troops, the real battle began wdth a conilict on tlie river-side 
between the Roman cavalry and the horse of Hasdnibal. The 
latter were greatly superior in force, and charged witli such 
cilect as to drive tl® Roman horse across the river. 

^teautiino the Roman legions, and their allied infantry, ad- 
vanced steadily against IIannil»ai s centre. Tlie long crescent- 
shaped line above described was quite unable tq withstand the 
«hock. Nor had the' General expected it. On the contrary, he 
instructed the centre so to fall back, as to form a concave 
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figure, and then the wliole line to retire slowly, in order to draw the 
llomaii masses on hetween the African flanking columns. • Tliis 
order was obeyed with great precision. The homans pressed 
eagei'ly on the retiring foe ; but as they atlvanoed, the Africans, 
on either hand, wlieeled half-round opposit{> ways, and attacked 
the JJomalis on hotli flanks. 'J'he latter, jammed together, and 
assailed on both sides, fell into great disorder, very few of their 
vast army being able to use their wea])ons. Ihit the Consul 
.Kmiliiis, who ]ia<l been wounded by a sling, in an early part of 
the action, and had vainly endeavnnre<l to make tlio lloman ca- 
valry keep their ground, contrived to restore some soi't of order ; 
and it se«'mcd as if th«j battle w'as not lost ; when llasdrubal fell 
upon the rear of the legion.s, and the rout became complete. 

This able officer, after d(?stroying the lloman cavalry, had led 
his h(‘avy horse round to the other wing, where he found the 
Xnmidiaiis, engaged with the allied cavalry. The latter being 
borne down by the whole force of IJannibars cavalry, speedily 
turned their backs ; and Hasilrul)al, leaving Maharhal to pursue 
them, made that decisive ciiarge upon the rear of the legions, 
which compl(;ted the defeat of tin* Koman army. 

Then the battle Ijccamc a mere massacre. The Homans and 
.\Uies, minglf.d in a <lisord(wly mass, were cut down on all sides. 
The Consul .Kinilius fell. Varro, wifh hut seventy horsemen, 
escaped to Veimsia. Other parties of fugitives made good their 
retreat to (^unisiuin ; some tln>usands took refuge in the camp.s. 
But on the bloody field thcat evening, there lajr dead, at the 
lowest conpmtation, more than 4(),fM)0 Roman foot and IhOOO horsi*. 
The ]os.s ill the cavalry involved the death of some tif tin- 
wealthiest and most distinguished men at Homo. With tlioni 
had fallen one (kmsul, both the Proconsuls, lioth the Qinestoi’s, 
ono-and-twenty out of eight-and-forty Tribunes, and not less 
than eighty Senators. And to add to tins, all who had taken 
refuge in tlic camp surrendered at discretion next day. ITanni- 
haVs loss is variously stated at from six to eight thou.sand.* 

§ 20. This then was the battle of Canine. History does not 
record any defeat more complete, and very few more niurdevous. 
The great army levied to conquer Hannibal had been annihilated. 

* slraigiiter in ancient battles was mueli greater than in modern. 
Al Waterlpf«^,tfie Knglish loss in killed owJ about 15,0Up, the 

I'reiich laoreVthnn double. "Flic killed are generall^about onediftll of tli'’ 
whole. But in ancient b:ittlc.s we never bear of inmmM ; for in aflcicnl 
battles the conlli(;t was liand to hand, and few were left woinnJeil on the tiel'b 
In these, also, thc lines \verp^|||ene rally much cb>ser and deeper, aiitl ^1"' 
attac.U took plac«^ong the whole line instead of on single points,; so tlint. 
in le coiujuered army was wliolly at the of tlu' 
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Tlic fcverifih anxiety with which all men at home followed the 
Consuls to the field may bo imagined ; those who stayed behind 
in horrible susi)ense, flocked to the temples, offered . vows, c<»n- 
siilied the auguries, raked up omens and prophecies, left no 
niCcUis unti’ied to divine the issue of the coming battle. What 
must liave been the dismay, what the amazement, with which 
they ]'eceived the first uncertaiji tidings of .defeat! what the 
des[)air, w'hat the stupor, w'hich the dreadful reality ijroduccd I 
Among the fugitives who came in with the tidings, was a 
Tril)unc of the fjegions, Cn. Lentulus by name. As he rode off' 
the liidd, he had seen *'Emilius the Consul sitting on a stone, 
inortMlIy w’ounded. lie had di.smouuted and offered him liis 
lioi’se. Put the. Consul replied, “ No, my hours arc numbere<l : 
go thou to homo, seek out (}. Fabius, and bid him propane 
to defend the city : tell him that .Kmilius dies, as he lived, 
mindful of his })rccepts and cxam])le.'’ To Fabius, indeed, all 
|w^s w’(!rc iKJW^ turned. Tlie Senate instJintly met ; and at his 
motioji, each Senator wus invested with the pow'or of a magis- 
trate ; they were to ]>reveiit all [)ublic lamentations ;* to hinder 
tlie [ioo[>l<i from lueeting in the Forum, lest they should pass 
resolutions in favour of peace ; to keep the gates well guarded, 
siiffin-ing no one to pass in or out without a special order. 
Kvi'iy o]ie feared to see the army of llamiibal defiling through 
the Apcnnine.s upon tlie plain of Jjatium. 

§ iJ7. What the hoiuans feared the Carthaginians desired. 
“Only send me on,” said Maharbal to the Cleneral, “with the 
eavalry, and within five days tliou sbalt siij) in the Capitol.” 
hut Hannibal thought otberwi.se. His army was small ; he was 
totally unprovided with materials for a siege ; home was strongly 
fortitiL'd. He felt that the mere appearance of his army before 
tlnj w^alls would rather rouse to action than ti'rrify into sub- 
niissioii ; and meauwdiile the golden time for raising the Samnites 
and other nations of Italy might l)o lost. Already was ho in 
I'tigociation with the leading men at Capua, a city second only 
b) home in point of size, su]>erior probably in w’caltli. To 
hds [)laGe he resolved to inarch as soon a.s his men w'ore rested. 
Wlieii their Allies had desei-tcd, home must agree to his terms, 
without giving him the trouble of a siege. 

He resolved, how'over, to try the temper of the homans, and 
accr)idingly sent toir of the chief men among liis prisoners, with 
fdlers to liold all whom he had tateii to ransom. The Senate, on 
Hie motion of T. Manlius Torquatus^^ man who had inherited 

* oiiV jtXa/tjv Ho'iafAt; ftSyo-i' oi Bt triuTn 
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the stern decision of liis ancestor, refused to admit the nics- 
songera to an audience, ar^cl p;i*dcrod all to return, as they had 
bound thoinselves, to llannibars camp. One man conceived he 
had fulfilled his proniiso, because he had gone back to the camp, 
on pretence of having forgotten something. Rut the Senate 
sent him V)iu;k with his companions. Hannibal was greatly 
provoked at this almost contemptuous reply to his advances. 
He immediately sold the greater part of his prisoners into 
slavery. Tliis was but tlio common custom of the times. Rut 
besides this, lie reserved the bravest and noblest youths, in 
order to llglit as gladiators for the amusement of his army ; and 
on their refusal, he jmt them to death by torture * The fact 
si lows, that in moments of passion Hannibal was too justly 
liable to the accusation of barbarous cruelty. 

§ The Senate were now busily occupied in taking all steps 
pos.sible for the safety of Rome. The public hoi'ror was in- 
creased by a discovery that two Vestal virgins had been guilty 
of unchastity. One was, as the law directed, buried alive ; tike 
other })iit herself to diiatli. To avert the wrath of the gods, 
Eabius Rictor was sent to consult the ( i reek oracle at Deljdii ; 
and l»y the orders of the Sibylline books, a Greek man and 
w'omaJi and a Gaulish man and woman were buried alive in the 
Eoriim, according to the same horrid i)i*aetiee used in the last 
gr(?at Gallic War.f But to thc.se superstitious rites were added 
wiser [irecautions. Fabius, witli the coolness of age and cxi)e- 
riciico, continued to direct their measures. M. Claudius ^lar- 
collus, one of the Bi’ietors, was at Ostia with some trooi)S for the 
service Of tlie licet, and one legion, lie w’as ordered to bring 
these troops to (fome, while he himself was sent to take the 
command of the fugitives in Apulia. For by this time despatches 
had arrived fr<mi Varro, stating that he liad been joined by about 
four thousand men at Veimsia, aii^hat about tlie same number 
had assembled at Camisium under App. Clandins, young P. Scipio 
(now about nineteen years of age), and other Tribunes. It wns 
added, that some of the young nobles at Camisium, headed by a 
Mctelliis, liad formed a plan to fly from Italy and offer their si.t- 
vices to Some foreign prince, despairing of the Republic; tliat 
youn;? Bcipio had gone instantly to tlie lodgings of Metellus, and 
standing over him wntli a drawn sword, had made him swear tiud 
neither vvouM Re desert the Republic, nor allow others to do so; 

Li at to suiiport the noble conduct of Scipio, Varro had hiinscll 
transferred liis hcad-cpiart^ to Camisium, and was using all Ins 
eh<>rts to colloct and orgairoc the remains of the defeated army- 
* I'I’.is is noHcc'fl by r>io ( lassies, ami otlicis. Goinp, PoJyb. i. <»-• 
f .S«t* Chapt. xxvii. § 18. 
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On the arrival of ]\larcellns at Canusium, VarVo set nut to 
Rome, to make a personal report of his comluct. With wliat 
feelings ho approached the city jnay be iimigined. Rvit as in* 
drew near, the Senate and Teojtle went out to meet him, and 
publicly thanked him, “ for that he hud not desj)aired of the 
Republic.” History presents no nobler spectacle than tliis. 
Had he been a Carthaginian general, he wtudd have been 
:;riicified. 

The Dictator ordered levies in Rome aiul Latium. But the 
mmense losses sustained in the three past years Innl thinned 
he ranks of tliose who were oji Hie military list. From the 
Lction on the Ticinus to Cannae, the loss of tlic Romans and 
h(!ir allies could not have been less than b0,0()() men. And 
ohereforo, while the regular ]evic.s were slowly procci'ding, the 
.Diotat«jr proposed t# buy K)00 slaves from their masters to serve 
as light troops ; and also to enrol debtors, prisoners, and other 
])ersons by law incapable of serving in the Roman Legions. 
Marcellus had now drawn the eight or ten thousand fugitives 
fvoni (>au\isium into Campania, and took his post at Casilinuni. 
All oorninandcrs were instructed to keep to the defensive system 
of Fabius, and on no account to I’isk another battle. 

§ no. Meanwldlo Hannibal had advanned through Samnium to 
Capua, w'liero ho foinnl all i>rcparcd to receive him. '^I'lie Senate, 
wlu^ w'oro in the i]i*tci'est of Romo, w*ero dismissed, and the chief 
power committed to a pojndar leader, named l*acuvius Calavins. 
His first act was to sei/e oji all Romans resident in the city ami 
put them to <leath ; ho tlien nnnlo an agreement witli Hannibal 
that no Cai’thaginian officer should exercise authority in Capua, 
hut that all the magistrates, as heretol\>rc, sliould be of their 
own choice ; and demanded that 300 Komau prisoners should he 
put into his haiids as hostages for the safety of 300 Capuan 
knights who were serving in Roman army in SSicily. Hannibal 
agreed to all their demands, and entered this great and wealthy 
city in triumph. One man only, by name Docius Abigins, ventured 
to oppose the measures of Taenvius. Hannihal treated liim wuth 
Jnagnanimous clemency, and contented himself Avith sending him 
oft* to Afi’ica. The rest of the Roman party held their peace, and 
were snftered to remain in Capua. 

§ 30. All Soutliern Italy had by this time declared in Han- 
uibaTs favour. Most t.f the Apulians, the Hirpinian and Cau- 
diuian Samnites, the »SuiTentines, most of the Lucanians, the 
JhMittians, and all the Greek cities of the South which were not 
held by Roman garrisons Avcloomcd 4|im as their deliverer. It 
Moeuied as if ho were now about to realise his great project of 
I’aising Italy in insurrection against Rome. 
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He was obliged to send detaelmients of his army into tlioso 
several distriehs ; and he employed what small force he still 
retained in attempting to gain possession of the cities in the 
plains of Campania. Nuceiia, Acerra, anil some others sub 
niitted, as Capua had done But Nea})oli.s ami (^unne closed 
their gate's ; and the Senate of Nola, fearing that the i)eo2)Ie 
might rise against tliem, as at Capua, sent for IMarcellus to 
Casilinuni. This bold and enterprising ofheer threw himself 
into the city, and by a successful sally repulsed Hannibal from 
the gates. He then seized and executed seventy ])ers()ns who 
w'ere sus[iectcd of tri'ason, and entrenched himself strongly in a 
tixed camp iieai’ the city. Hannibal being thus repulsed from 
Xola, determined to invest Casilinuni, which from its close 
proximity toCa[nia was likely to prove a troublesome neighbour.* 
The garrison held out obstinately ; but as Alarcellus dared not 
risk ail action to relieve them, they w'cre at length obliged to 
yield to the Carthaginian. This was almost the only town in 
Italy w'hicli he took by a regular siege. 

§.'31. Hannibal now w’cnt into winter ipiarters at Capua, in 
expectation of receiving succours from home. 8oon after the battle 
he had sent olf his brother Mago to carry home the tidings of his 
great success. For three years he had pursued a eaveer of victory 
una,ssisted by the Covehmient ; Home was at his feet : he only 
wanted force enough to crush her. In jiroof of the greatness of 
the victory of Canme, IMago poured out on the lloor of the 
Senate-house a bushel of gold rings, which had been worn by 
Roman knights w'ho had fallen on that fatal field. But the 
jealous Coveriimeiit, headed by a Ilaiino, the moi tal enemy of 
the Barcine family, listened coldly to Mago’s wairds : they asked 
“ whcthifr one Roman or Latin citizen had joined Hannihal ? lie 
wanted men and money : what more could he want, had he lost 
the battle instead of wuiining it At length, how'cvcr, it was 
agreed that Mago should carry reiiTOrcerneiits to Hannibal. F>ut 
the war in Siiaiii soon assumed so threatening an aspect, that 
these succours were diverted to this nearer danger, and Mago wms 
ordiu’ed to lead them to the support of his lirotlier Hasdru.bal in 
that country. All that reached Hannihal w^as a jailtry force of 
4(>no Numidian horse, with about forty elephants, and a stintoil 
sui»})lv of money. 

§ t32. iVrhaps the Ceneral had not expected much from this 
luarter N ' dnubt the person to whom he looked for chief shi»- 
p- rt was his brother Hasdrubal in Spain. But here, too, he Wii> 

Csisili.uitn is the incxlern ('npmi. It lie.s on the river. The site of the 
audeiit Cajmji is about two miles eastward, ou an eminence. 
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doomed to disai)j)oiijtment. It will be remembci’od tbat P. Sei[)io, 
the Consul of the year 218, when be returned fnun Marseilles to 
Pisa, had sent on liis brother Ciieius with [>roconsular eoinniaud 
into Spain, according to the original onlers of tlic Senate. The 
wisdom of tins step was fully proved by the event, (.^n. Sci[)io 
landed at Emporium (Ampurias), an old Creek colony. AVitliiii 
the year he had driven Ifanno across the Ebro, and recovLTc<i 
the Eoman dominion in Spain. In the next year, the year of 
Trasimene, he defeated 1 lasdrubal by sea, ravaged the coast up 
to tlio suburbs of New Carthage, and made large booty in one of 
tlie Balearic Isles. P. Sei]»io joined his brothia* towards the close 
of the same year ; and by the time that the battle of Camue 
had made Hanuiljal master of Soiitlierii Italy, the two brothers 
had subdued all Nortliern Spain. 

§ 3d. irannibal's liopes, therefore, of reinforcements for the 
next campaign rested with his new Italian aliic-'s. 3'he additional 
cavalry and ehipliaiits from (^arthago, would still give him tlie 
eonimand of th% open country. But the Romans had learnt 
vrisdom by sure expericuoe, and Hannibal could not expect to 
win great victories, such iis bad marked Ids three first campaigns. 
What be wanted was a good ongiiiocr corps and siege apparatus, 
to take tlie Latin Colonics and other Eree Towns, which even in 
tlic districts that had joined him still maintained the cause of 
Rome. Wliy he did nut employ his wintei* at Cajaia iji organising 
a force of this nature we know not. Whethey it wa.s that he 
tliought RoiJie was b)o much weakened to make head against him, 
or whether the Italians were jealous of his authority, and fearing 
to make him their master, never provide»l him with any ellicient 
force, we know not. The clear narrative of Polybius deserts us 
after tlic battle of (’aiime ; and the hi.story of Livy, boautiml as 
it is, fails iu all that precise information which would aceouut 
for llaimibars appareut^j|iTiissnes.s iluriiig the winter. But, 
whatever was the cause^Re was never able to take towns by 
force ; and the Romans never gave him an op[>ortiinity of winning 
another great battle. Coii.se ipiciitly all the Latin (.’oluiiics and 
Free Towns remained faithful to liome, and Hannibal was only 
half master even of Southern Italy. 

§ 34. The Uoiiians, for tlieir part, pa.ssod the winter iu the most 
active preparations. The first sto]) necessary was to fillup the 
mmierous vacancies causjsl iii the Senate by the late disastrous 
battles. It appeared, on eaMiugover the list, tliat not fewer than 
one hundred and seventy-seven members were missing. Sp. 
Carvilius proposed to lecniit the ranks of the Senate by ad- 
mitting the chief citizens of the Katin towns. But this liberal 
■proposal waa not listened to , and it was resolved to commit the 
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wliole business to tl^c cai’o of a Dictator, s[)ccia]Iy appointed for 
tlie piirpt)sc. The person clioscn was M. Fabiiis Biitco, tlio same 
wlio had been sent as chief ambassador to Carthago in the year 
210 B.c. Tfo was an old man, universally res[)ected ; and the 
way he di.scharg(Hl the duty laid upon him gave great -satisfaction. 
The bravest and the worthiest men wei’c named as the new 
members. The Consuls elected for the ensuing year were 
T. Sompronius Criicchus, and L. i’ostumius, who was now Pnetor 
commanding in Cisalpine Caul. But before the Ides of A I arch 
came the sad intelligence that Postumius, with all his army, had 
b(3en cut off by the Cauls. 'Fabius Ataximns himselC was elected 
Consul for the third time, to supply his place. Alai'ccllus and 
VaiTo were to remain in command as Proconsuls. 

Vet to sup[)ort the vast cxpen.ses of the war means were 
scanty, for the revenues of the whole of Southern Italy were cut 
otr. The direct taxes were doubled ; and to regulate the collec- 
tion of this impost, three Commissioners were appointed by a 
special law. The Pr<'ct()rs in Sicily and Sardinia were informed 
that they must raise money to pay their forces within their 
rrovinces ; and, fortunately for Rome, King liiero of Syracuse 
supplied money to her treasury even in her most cxlnuistcd 
state. But he died at the close of this year,t and it was well 
known that both these i»rovinces were on the eve of revolt. 

§ 3o. It must have boon a further discouragement to find that 
Hannibal liad eiitcred into ncgociafions with Philip King of 
Macedon. The messengers of the King were taken oii thoif way 
to Capua. Fur the present, therefore, the danger to be expected 
from this (piarter was averted ; hut for the future the prospect 
was made more gloomy. Yet nothing availed to break the 
courage or shake the determination of the Senate. 

Few things, ])robably, could mark the public feeling more than 
a law which was ])assed in tlio next at the instance of the 
Tribune ()[»pius, by which it was Wf>idden that any wonuin 
should wear a ga 3 ^-colourcd dress, or have more than half an 
ounce of gold fo ornament her person, and that none should 
ap[)roach within a mile of any city or town in a car drawn by 
horses. Public need must be very urgent before it is possible to 
resrinin private cxi)cijse by enactments so rigid as those of the 
Oppian Ijaw. 

* Trtninriri mms>trn C,iv. 22). 

; Gliiiton, 1’. 11. ii. p. 2C7, Not. (Bd. 2). 
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SECOND rUNJC WAR. SECOND PERIOD (21o-2ll R.C.). 

§1. I'.iluiis iiiid his ^coailjutors. ^ ‘J. Plan of the cain]tai;ftj on both sides’ 
§ •), (inu'chus attacks tlie (ki])iijuKs: Marcollus sallies from Nola and defeats 
:i divisi.iii of the rartlw^rjnians. § 4-. Kahius sots aside the el(vtion of the 
I lilies. § 0 , (.)rder with respect to the soldiers of Canna'. § d, llaiiiio 
fails before Peneveirtiiin, Hannibal before Xj>i’cntiini. § 7. rneertnintv of 
Hannibal’s position in Soutlierii Italy. § 8. War declared ao'aiiist Pliflip 
ol Miicedon, ^ 1). Insurrection in Sardinia. § 10, Death of llievo, and 
revolt ot Syracuse. §11. Marcellus takes Ja'ontini and begins si eov of 
Sjiiacnse.. § 12.* Kxtent. ot Syracuse, § 1.‘3, \’igorons defence by .Irchi- 
niedes : general defection of the Sicilian towns. § 14. Capture of Syracuse. 
§ I.). War .still maintained hy Kpieydes, with the assistance of the African 
I'lutin: Ovation of MarcN'llus. §1(1. laevimis in Sicily : tlie war ended hv 
the desertion of Mutin. § 17. Ilannihal surprises Tarc*ntum, and blockades 
tbe Citadel. § 18. t-ipua besieged by iMilvius and Appius. § 19. IhiLsed 
b) JIaunibal: heavy losses sustained l>y several lioman coinniaiulers. § 2(i. 
Siegt; of Capua rosiirned : the ulace completely invested. § ‘Jl. llannibars 
einleavoiir to relieve it hy ^^nreh n]toii Koine. § 2‘i. Surrender and 
punishment of Capua. § 'i^Wi'ospeets of Hannibal. § 24. The war in 
^pain : defeat an<l death of the tw<> Sdpios. 

§ 1. The tlirpo first campaigns of ibis great war have liooii nar- 
rated somewhat (‘xplicitly, because of the romarkaldo nature of 
events. It would not suit the jdan of this work to pursue 
tbe same course with the remaiiulGr of tlie war. Xor indeed is 
it possible to do so satisfactorily. For hero (as wo have said) the 
niirrative of Polybius fails us,aniwe are left to the guidance of Livy, 
whose account of military movements is always extremely vague, 
J^he fir.st period closed with the revolt of Capua. That which 
now claims our attention ends with the recovery of that im- 
portant city by the Homans. 
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111 times of (laiigiir and difficulty, the cliief power of a 
J'epul.)lic usually falls into the hands of a single man, who is 
thought ca})al)le of saving the state. At Home, after the battle 
of Cann<T, Q. Fabius Maximus became for some years the 
virtual chief of Senate and People. He was great-grandson 
of that Q. Fabius who won so high a name in the Second 
Samnite War. He was already an old man; more l>han seventy 
.summers had passed over his head. His disposition was so mild 
or so a])athetie that he was known by the ])opular name of 
Ovicula, or tlie Lamb. Ilis abilities seem not to have been great. 
Mis merit was that he had the hardihood to avow that the 
Roman militia were no match for Hannibal’s veterans, and the 
courage to act on his belief. The cautious .systt'ui whic;h he had 
[iractised after the battle of Lake Trasimene had exciteil dis- 
content ; but the great defeat of Canine had most unhappily 
vindicated it. For some years it was rigorously carried out by 
commanders more skilful in war than Fabius himself. 

Of these coadjutors the ablc.st was unquestionably M. Claudius 
Marcellos, who was calUsl the Sword of Rome, as Ifabius was 
called the Sliicdd. lie also was past the middle age, being at 
this time more than fifty. ^ In his first consulsJiip he )»ad distin- 
giushed him, self by a brilliant victory over the Tnsubriaii Gauls 
and his name now stood very high, for having given the hr.st 
check to Hannibal in his career of victory, ^larcelhis was a 
true Homan soldier, prompt and bold in action, resolute in ad- 
versity. stern and unyielding in disfiosition, blunt and illiterate, 
yet not \\ilhout touches of finer fooling, as was proved at the 
siege of Syracuse. 

With him must be inontioned.Tib. 8em[)ronius Gi'acehu.s, a 
man of humane ami kindly temper, and p'osse.ssing high talents 
for command. Had lio not been cut offiso early, ho might have 
jivalled the fame of Maicelius. 

Fulvius Flaecu.s, who, like IBrcellus, had already been 
twice Consul, disdained not for the two following years to act 
as Pnetor of the City. He enjoyed the confidence of Fabius and 
the Senate, ami this office gave him, in tlie continued abseneo of 
tlio Consuls, the whole management of tho bomb government, 
lie was not Jess than sixty years of age, di.screot and cautious iis 
Fahin him.sclf, but more active, energetic, and relentless. 

These and other able men kept Hannibal in check by acting 
.mi tbe deieu^we system of Fabiii.s. When by this means the 

t; eugtli of the liejmblic. was recruited, Scipio came forward as 
the authoi* of an offensive sy.stcm. Hut for the next few yeais, 


Above, OliJipt. XXX. § 1.'). 
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it is only iieccssciry to cast the eye over the list of Consuls, to 
SCO how that office was limited to those whom Fabius, as the 
Senate’s Minister for War, approved.* 

§ 2. Tlic i>lan of war now adopted was of the following kind. 
The two (\)nsuls and a Proconsul were stationed in Campania, 
each with tw<j legions and their auxiliary cohorts. In tlie [)rosent 
year Fabius took post on the Latin road, between (*aJes and 
Casilimnn ; Gracchus occupied the entrenched camp, which hud 
1)0011 formed by ^rareellus near Sinucssa : and Mareellu.s himself 
occupied a similar camp near Nola. Thus these eommanders 
woi-e always I'cady to harass Capua, and were also able' to iiuik«' 
forays into Samniinn, Apulia, and Lucania, whenever Ibinnibal 
was absent. Their oonnexion with the sea was maintained by 
the great seaports of Naples and Cumae. 

Hannibal, on the other hand, fonned a stroiig cainp qu the 
ridge of !^Iount Tifata above (kipiia. But he was often obliged 
to move his forces into the south, leaving the Capuaiis to 
defend themselves. He sent llanno son of Bomilcar, with a 
small division, into lirnttii, to reassure his friends in that quarter, 
and collect recruits. Tlie Greek towns of Locri and Croton fell 
into the hands of this commander ; but the Romans retained a 
firm hi)ld of Rhegium, Thurii, Metapontum, and Tareiitnm. We 
liave no means of estimating the amount of Haiinibars army : 
hut it may be inferred that it was small ; we never find him able 
to act in force both in Campania and in the south. 

§ 3. He soon came in collision with the Consul Gracchus. 
'This general was in his camp at Siiiuessa, busily employed in 
training the two legions of slaves, wlio, by the name of Vokmes 
or Volunteers, still served luuler liis conmi.ind. Here he received 
infomuition from the people of (kmiu! that tin; Ca])uans were 
coming to hold a festival near their city, and he was enabled to fall 
ii[>i)ii the Capuans by iii||||kand slaughter a great number. Tin; 
news soon reached HaniSR, who descended fiom his canq), only 
to find Gracchus safe behind the walls of Cuma;. 

* 'I'lutso who soein to liave boon opposed to I abius are inarkeit with an 
<'isttM’i>lt. 'J'lie Patrician (’oiisnl .stands jirst in each year. 

-!■) n.c. Q. Fabiiis Maximus, iii. 1 ’jllii.e. *1*. Siilpiciiis (ialba. 

Tib. Scinproniiis < Jracchus. j Fn. I' n Ivins ( entii mains. 

■Jit — Q. Fjvbins Maximus, iv. i JlO — *M. Valerius laevinus. 

M. Claudius Marcel Ins, iii. ' M; Clandina Marcellus, iv. 

Jlii — Kabius, sou of old F dnus. 209 — Q. H\laus Maximus, v, 

Tib. Seiuprurlus (Jlraochus,ii. I'ulvius Vlaccus, iv. 

JIJ — App. (’laudiiis Piilcber. j 208 — T. (iniudius Cri.spimis. 

Q. Fnlvius Flaccns, iii. I l^b Claudius Marcellus, v. 

Thcreforo, out of sixtoon i ’onstijship.s, Fabiii.s and his .sou held four, .Marcellus 
three, Fulviiis two. 
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AVhilc (Jracclius was thus engaged at Cunia), Fabius had 
occii[)iod his camp at Siiiuossa, aiul Ahxrcellus was making forays 
in the Samnito country. The sufferers sent earnest appeals for 
defence to irannil)al, who now appeared a second time before 
the walls of Xola, being iiidueed by some of tlie popular party, 
wliich in all tiio cities was hostile to Rome, to hope that the 
place niiglit be betrayed. Rut Marcellus made a well-timed sally, 
in which he cut otf a large body of the t^ii tluiginian army ; 
and Hannibal, retiring in disappointment, went into winter- 
quarters at Arpi in Apulia. 

§ 4. Returning spring (214 B.C.) found Hannibal again in his 
cauipoiiTifats, and the same Roman commanders op[>osed to him. 
Fabius was still Consul, witli ^farcellus for his colleague ; while 
(Iracchus had taken the place of the latter as Proconsul. The 
circumstance of the election of these Consuls deserves noting, 
because it shows how completely tlie people had suri’cndcred 
tlmir right of free choice into the liands of Fabius, The old 
Consul, on returning to hold the Coniitia, purposely halted in 
the Campus Martins, and lield the election without having 
entered the city. -By this means he rctaimul Ids Impcrium, or 
absolute power. The Prerogative Century, which luqipened to 
bo the Juniors of the Aniene tribe, gave their vote' for M. 
.Emiluis Regillus and T. Otacilius Ciussus. Otacilius was a 
nephew of Eabius, and had served as Prietor in command of the 
fleet during the current year, but without much credit. U[)on 
this vote being given, tlie old (,’onsnl stopiied the proceedings 
and addressed the people. “Tlie Re]>ublie,” ho said, “was 
struggling for existence; she was maintaining nearly twenty 
legions in Italy and Sicily and other (piarters ; and that with 
revenues dimiidshcd and citizens thinned : wJiat w-as tlie use ol 
all her exertions if she committed her arifdcs to niitried men ? 
Therefore,” he concluded, “go, Rictoj^call back tlie Juiuors ol 
the Auieiie tribe to give tlieir vot<^Bc\v.” All men felt that 
tbe oM man had not only power, but reason on his side. The 
same Century, whicli luw.l voted fur other men, now gave their 
voices for Fabius Idmsclf and Marcellus. 

§ o. At the same time the Senate gave an earnest of their 
stern detorminatioii by passing a decree that the soldiers of 
Oaiinai should be sent to act on the defensive in Sicily, with- 
out hope of honour and glory, till the end of the war. And 
the Censoir, i.' the course of this year, summoned before them 
A1 u jIIus and Hie others who ha<l wished to desert the Republic 
after tlig defeat of Camifn ; and they were all deprived of their 
civic rights. Provision wa.s also made for supporting the con- 
tiiuiod div.Iii upon the Treasury ; but of tliis hereafter. 
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§ G. Early in tliis campaign, Hannibal was enticed from Cam- 
pania by a message sent from certain friends whom ho had made 
within the walls oi^arentiim, and who now offered to betray that 
large and important town to llim. Meanwhile he ordered llanno 
to come U[) from Bruttii, for the pur 2 »ose of covering Samnium 
and (v^im[)ania. Hanno seems to have Inid hoi)es of sur 2 )rising 
the Roman colony of Beneventuin, But the Proconsul (iracchus 
threw himself into flic town; ^And now,” he told his Slave- 
soldiers, “ now the time was come when tliey might win their 
liberty. Every one who brought in an enemy’s head should 
be made free.” Tii the battle which followed, victory was long 
undcterniiiKMl ; till (iracclms ]»roelaimed that without victory 
none should bo enfranchised ; but if they cojupicred, none should 
remain a slave. Thus the desperate conllict.was determined in 
favoui' of the Romans, and llanno, after great loss, made good 
his retreat back into the Bruttian territory. 'J'hcn Cracchus 
fidfille<l the jironii.se made to his Volones, and celebrated their 
enfrancliisement by a i)ublic festival, in which tlu^y all apiieared 
w'caring white caps in token of liliei’ty. So [dcased was their 
coinmander with the scene, that he had a jiicture 2 )aintcd to 
commemorate it on the walls of the Tcinido of Liberty on the 
Aventine Hill. 

Hannibal, therefore, bad the mortification to hear of this re- 
verse, without the satisfaction of succeeding in his ow n expe- 
dition. P'or 31. Valerius Lievimis, the Roman Th\ctor stationed 
at Jlrundusium, being informed of the plot to betray Tarentum, 
threw a strong garrison into the place under the command of 
M. Liviiis, and the coii'^iiirators did not dare to attemiit the 
fulfilment of their jiromisos. 

7. The next year (^13 li.c.) wa.s still less ft’iiitful in decisive 
events than the two foregrnng. Tliat is, it was favourable to the 
Romans; for to Hanniba^icauso inaction was fatal. And there 
are not wanting iiidicati^m to show that tlie Italians who had 
joined him began even now to falter in their resolution, and to 
look with fearful eyes to the little 2 »rogross ho had made since 
the battle of Canii.'P, aiid to the tenacity witli w hich the Ifomans 
ke 2 )t hold of every city. Ar[)i in Apulia, llannibars late winter 
<iuarters, was betrayed to Fabius the younger, who was now 
Consul, assisted by his fathe?’ as legate.* The 300 Caiman 

In the same way that the iMer l-ahiiis had aehd ns legate to his son 
in the Third Samnite \N'ar, Clmiit. xxiii. § 8. When old Fabins arrived in 
«anip, he rode up to gieet his sou, who bade him dismount before he 
inesnnied to njjpear before the Coiis’iI. 'Hie old man alighted ami said, 
“ Aly .son, I wished to see if then wouldst remembei- that tliou werl 
Consul.” 
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knights, who were in the service of Koine at the time when 
their city threw itself into llannihars arms, had shown their 
disapprobation of tliis step by enrolling themselves as citizens 
of Koine; and about this time one hundred and twelve more of 
the same order came in to the Koniau camp at Sucssula. There 
can be no doubt that the aristocratic party, w'lio ha<l formed 
the municipal government of the (^Communities in connexion w ith 
Rome, were all against irannibal. it was this party which main- 
tained so many places in their old allegiance, and were ready 
to rostoie to Koine suoli places ;is liad revolted at the lirst 
opportunity. But if tiie war in Italy languished, it liad broken 
out with great vigour in other (piarters. Hannibal’s skilful 
negociations had raised ii[) enemies to Rome wherever his 
envoi's could lind an opening — in Macedonia, in tSardinia, in 
Sicily, 

§ 8. It has been mentioneil that the first letters of I’hilip 
king of Macedon to Hannibal had been interee[>ted by the 
Romans ; and it was the fear of an attack from tliis uuarter 
tliat had induced them to station Lawinus with a Keet at 
Brundusium. A second embassy was more successful, and an 
alliance wms concluded by Hannibal witli the king, by w^liicli the 
latter bound himself to send an auxiliary force to support the 
(kirtliaginians ill Italy. Butljawinus and his successors carried 
the war into Phili[»’s own neighbourhood, and took tlioir mea- 
sures witli so much skill and energy that the promised succours 
were never simt. 

§ 9. hi Sartlinia an insurrection broke out in the year after 
Oaniuju. Q. Fulvius, the Hity-Fra'tor, was ordered to provide for 
its sujiprcssion, witli leave to appoint any commander whom he 
thought lit. He straightway made ehoiee of T. ^hinlius Tor- 
(juatus, a infill as stern and uiicompromisiug as himself, who in 
his Ooiisulshi]) twenty years befoi^^nid first conquered tlie 
island, I’he old general landed wi^r little delay, and in one 
decisive b;ittle completely restored Sardinia to subjection. 

§ 10. Affairs in Sicily gave mucli more trouble. Indeed in 
the years 21 1 and 212 this island became the chief scat of the 
war. Hiero, the old king of Syracuse, who for fifty years had 
never faltered in his alliance with Rome, had die<l soon after the 
fatal day of (^ann.'c. He was succeeded by bis grandson Hiero 
nymus, a yonili of fifteen years of age, wliose imagination was 
captivateil by the brilliant career of Hannibal. The able (.■artha- 
guean sjon availed biinself of the opportunity which thus pic- 
sented itself to send over agents, into wliose hands the young 
prim.je completely surrendered himself. These were two lu'otlu'is 
named Hippocrates and Eiiicydes, Syj’aciisan (irecks by dcscenh 
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but natives of Carthage. 'I'he young King, liowevt^r, after little 
more than a year’s reign, was as.sjis.sinated by a gang of obscure 
conspirators in the main street of Lcontini. A republic was 
immediately proclaimed at Syi'acuse ; and shortly after, all the 
remaining membei-.s of the royal family were massacred with 
circumstances of singular atrocity, 'riic <]Ucstion now was whether 
the new government should side with Rome or Carthage. Tlie 
brothel's, Jiippocrates and Epicydes, had at lirst resolved to 
return to Hannibal ; but they changed their plan, and pretending 
to fall in with the views of the conspirators, were ulecttMl Cenerals- 
in-(.Miief with sevei*;il others. Yet the popular feeling seems to . 
have inclined towards Rome ; and when App. Claudius the Pra*tor, 
who had beeii watching the cour.se of events from Alurgantia, a 
sea])ort about thirty miles north of Syi'acuse, aji])eared oft tlie 
harbour w'itli a scpiadron of 100 ships, it was agreed to conclude 
a treaty with Rome. 

Refoi'e long, however, Hippocrates, true to the interests of his 
master, contrived to leave Syracuse with a body of ti’oops. He 
repaired to Leontini, au<l here he was soon joined by his brothef* 
Epicydes. They tlf<m threw oft* the mask ; and tlie Lcoiitincs 
declared theiuselvos indeptuidont of Syracuse. 

riiis was [U'obahly late in the year 214 n.c. And about that 
time the Coiisvd Marc(5lhis ari'ived to take the command of the 
army in Sicily’; for Appius, foi'esecing that war was at hand, 
had sent tlcspatches to the Senate early in the yeai‘. 

§ 11. Marcellus, w'ithout delay, laid siege to Leontini, and took 
the town by assault* He did what he could to siiare the inha- 
bitants ; but he was guilty of a pie«o of most imprudent se- 
verity in scourging ami putting to death as deserters 2000 of 
the gai'i'ison, who luul onco been in the service of Rome. It 
appears that the troojis whom llioro had sent over to the siieconr 
of Romo had I'eturned ^nie on the death of tliat ]>rince, and 
that these men were nowin the Syracusan army. Wlion they 
hoard of tlie cruel dciath of their comrades at Leontini, they 
lent a ready ear to the persmision of Hippocrates and Epicydes, 
who had escaped from Leontini and now turned the severity of 
Marcellus to gootl account. Tliese two adventurers were elected 
■'^ole Generals, and Syracuse closed her gates against Rome. 
Marcellus made some fruitless attem[)ts at negociation ; and 
linally commenced the siege ofSyracii.se. 

§ 1I2. The city of Syracuse laid bccii greatly enlarged since the 
Athenian expedition.* The Island of Ortygia had become tlie 
citadel, and the suburb along the sea-coast, called Achradiiia, 

tSfO tJie plan in Dr, Si.Jtli’s ‘ History of (hvero,’ p. ;{.‘.>7. 
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wan now parb of the town. The ru',^go<l triangular surface called 
E[)ipoLe was well fortilicd, ami its m)rthern approaches, especially, 
were strongly defended by a foi-t called Hexa[)yhiin. 

§ IB. lyiarcellus at first atteiiij)te<l to take the city by assault. 
Ho himself attacked the sea-wall of Acliradina, wliile Apiuus 
attempted to force Ifexapylum. The Romans were always famous 
for their skill in the attack and defence of fortifications, and IMar- 
cellus was well i)rovided with engines of all kinds. But within 
the walls was an engineer more skilful than any they possesse<l. 
Archiinedijs, the most celebrated mathematician of ancient times, 
was nt)w 7o years old, but age had not (luenchcd the inventive 
vigour of Ins mind. He wiis so devoted to absti'iise calcula- 
tions, that somciimes he forgot even to take his meals ; yets[)ecU'- 
lation had not unfitted liim foi- practical pursuits. He had 
been the frieiul of Hiero, and the-retbre of llome ; yet his pa- 
triotism burnt with steady flame, and the enemy of his country 
was his (.‘iiomy. iMarvellou.s are the stories told of the engines 
wliich he invented to thwart the assaults of the Romans, both by 
j-iba and land. The whole wall was armed with ballists and cata- 
pults of immense power, so that the ships <larcd not come 
within .shot. If they ventured to got close under the walls, 
favoured Ijy the darkness of night, they were galled by a firo 
from myi'iads of looj)ho](3.s, and nearly cruslied by enormous 
stones let drop from the batthmients. Then, one end of the ship 
was grasped by an “iron hand” let down from a projecting crane, 
which suddenly lifted it up, and as stiddenly lot it go, so that first 
one end and then the other was ])liinged in tlic water. It is said 
also, that burning-glasses great pow’cr were so placed as to set 
on fire ships wliich apiu'oachcd within their reach. This is pro- 
bably a fiction.* But thus much is certain, tliat Marcellus at 
length gave uj) all hopc.s of taking the city by storm, and com- 
menced to bfijokade it by regular lines jjjl’ circumvallation. After 
many months the Romans were as far from taking Syracuse as 
ever. 

Meantime, the Roman cause was daily losing ground in 
Sicily. Even .Mui’gantia,- the head-<iuarters of the fleet, sniTen- 
deretl to (larthago ; and Enna, a very strong fortress, was only 
prevented froTii doing likewise by the prompt cruelty of the 
Commandant, who massacred the whole of its inhabitants. But 

* 'I’lifl burning-glasses ftve not tnentiuned in any of tliu earlier accounts. 
Tli(*y first appear ih (lalen and Lucian, authors of the seeoiid centiiiy after 
Christ. The thing appears to be mathematically possible j ior, by a conipli- 
cjited arrangement of miri’<jrs, ButTon siioceodeil in igtiiliiig wood at a distance 
of 150 yards. See a summai y of the argument in SniitiTs Diet, of JJio(/nfplty^ ^ 
vol. i. p. 270. 
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this barbarous act, tlioiigh efficacious on the spot, served still 
more to alienate the Sicilian.s from Romo. Agrigentum sur- 
rendered, and numerous other towns threw off the voke. 

§ 14, Put there was tretisoji within the walls of Syracuse. 
Marcellus at length succeeded in scaling the walls of Hexapylum 
by night, wlien by reason of a festival they were lof^ unguarded. 
He soon gained possession of the whole upper city ; and as he 
gazed from the heights of Epi]>olio on the fair view bciieath him, 
even liis I’lide nature was so affected by the beauty of the scene 
and the greatness of his success, that he burst into a flrxal of 
tears. 

The Southern quarters of the town surrendered to liim ; but 
Epicydes, with Ins army, dfew within ^Vohradina, and prepared 
fora desi)crate defence. Hippocrates, wJu) Iiad gone to obtain 
succours from ('arthago, soon returned with a considerable force. 
Dut Alarccllus lay safe within the Upper City, and the army of 
Hippocrates, which encamped on the marshy ground at the 
mouth of the Aiiapus, was .soon thinned by disease, as the hot 
weather came on : and iiniong the dead was Hippocrates himself. 
Still the sea was open, and a fleet was daily expecteil from 
( ’arthage under the command of Bomilciir. At length the Admiral 
came in view ; but the Roman squadron p\it out to meet him ; 
and great was the disappointment of Epicydes, when ho saw 
tlie Carthaginian 'fleet hear away towards Italy. He left the city 
secretly and fled to Agrigentiiiu. 

Many of the garrison were deserters from the Romans, who 
coiihl expect little mercy from the severe Marcellus. But the 
rest, when they found themselves deserted by their (leneral, 
slow their officei*s, and put thenisclve.s under Meric, a Si)aniar(l, 
and Sosis, one of the murderers of Hieronymus. These men 
admitted ^larcellus by night within the walls of Acliradina. Next 
moi'iiing, the city was given up to plundor ; and in the massacre 
which followed,* Archimedes was slain by a soldier, whose 
question he did not answer, being absorbed in a geometrical 
IH’oblem. For tlio honour of Marcellus, it should .bo recorded 
that ho was deeidy grieved by this mischance, that he gave 
honourable burial to the corpse of the philosopher, and showed 
gi*eat kindness to liis rclatioii.s. The royal treasure was reserved 
lor the State; and the exquisite works of the Grecian’ chisel 
which adorned the splendid city were sent to Rome, to begin 
that system of plunder which enriched Rome at the expense of 
Greece. The people were treattSd with more iniklncss than usual ; 

* AVIieii the liomans took a town by assault, tli(jy coinmenceJ an indiscri- 
miiiatc.* slauglitia* of every living thing, dogs included. Tliis was wluit so 
horrified tlie (h-eeks of Sicily. See i'olyb. x. 15, 
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and 3^et what was that mildness, tliat sold the mass of the citizens 
into slavery, and drove niiiiibors starving into tlie fields ! 

§ 15. Tims foil Syracuse, in the .summer of 21*2 n.c., after a 
siege of nearly two years. But tliough Syracuse was taken, Sicily 
was not conquered. It will l)e well to anticipate events a little, 
so as to finiijli our narrative of this war in this place. 

Epiijydes, who had c.scaped to Agrigeiitnin, continued his 
ceiiseles.s activity, and persuaded the Carthaginian (lovernmont 
to send out another large force under the command of a general 
named llanno.'^ Hannibal also sent over an officer named Mutin 
or Mutton, who henceforth became the soul of the war in Sicily. f 
This man was a half-bred Carthaginian : and the African blood 
in his veins degraded him as much h) the eyes of pure Carlha- 
ginians, as the taint of black blood degrades a man in the 
United States. But his abilities as a soldier made Hannibal 
overlook vaiii distinctions, and JMutin took the command of the 
Numidiau Horse in the army of Ilaniio and Epicydes. W'iih 
sueh skill did lie uso this forinidahlc cavalry, that Marcellus 
rather lost ground than gaiuc<l it. But 11 anno wa.s jealous of 
the upstart eomniander, and took occasion to give battle to the 
liijnians during his abscjiee. Marcellus accepted the challenge, 
and gained a signal victory. 

This was in the year 211 B.C. ; and the Proconsul, not wishing 
to tarnish his laurels "by the chance of another encounter witli 
tlic dreaded Miitin, went straight homo and claimed a triumph. 
But the Senate, finding that Sicily still coiitiiuicd in full revolt, 
refused this demand ; and Afarcellus, notwithstanding liis suc- 
cesses, was obliged to remain contented with a splendid Ovation. 

§ 10. In the next year. (2 10 b.c.) Valerius Lmvinus took the 
command in Sicily. IJow long the war might have continued 
it is hard to .say, foi* Mutiii .still continued to defy the homaiis. 
But ill an evil hour, the jealousy of Haiiiio led him to deprive 
his able .subordinate of his command, upon wliich tlie hot-blooded 
African immediately put himself at tlie head of his faitlifiil 
Numidians, and threw open the gates of Agrigentnm to the 
Koniaii Consul. Haimo and Epicydes escaped to Cartilage, leav- 
ing the army an easy prey to the Homan Legions. The town 
was .sacked and plundered, and the inhabitants reduced to 
slavery. And in a short time Lneviiius was able to .send des- 
patches to the Senate, reporting the entire submission of all 
Sicily. Mutiu, us well as Meric ^ and Sosis, was made si Bbiiian 

^ file C.irth.Tiiniiins must have lia«l a very scarce supply of names. Tliei» 
Haiiuos are infinito. 

t Livy aiHs him Mntlncs; Polybius, Uvrrwoi. 
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citizeij, and received 600 jiigera of Htate-Jand. IHh Nuniidiaii 
lioivse took Her vice with Home. 

§ 17. It is now tiiiio to return to Italy, wliere the war liad 
also resiuued a luoi-o active form. Early in the year ' 21-2 n.c. 
ilannibal once more marched- southward to Tarenluin, and 
this time with better success than before. lie encani])e<l at a 
distance of about throe miles, and was constantly visited by 
two young tJj'eeks, wlio left the city under pretence of hunting, 
and ro])aired to Ilaiinibars camp to concert measures for do- 
livcriiig the city into liis liand.'i^ The place* was veiy strong, 
as the desci‘ii)tion before given of it will show.* It was by the 
landward side that the conspirators pro2>osed to admit Ilannibal ; 
and the time they chose was a night on which it was well known 
tliat M. Livius, tlie Connnandaiit, would be engaged in a drink- 
ing-bout. The Romans went to bed in drunken security, and 
at daybreak fbuiul the city in the hands of the (Carthaginians. 
(Ireat part of the garrison wore put to the sword ; but Livius, 
with the survivors, made good his escape to the Citadel. Han- 
nibal immediately took measures for besieging it ; and tlic 
Taron tines, Iniving draggc<l tlieir shi])s over-land from the harbour 
into the open sea, were eiiabl'-sl to blocl^ado it both by sea#ind 
land. It was about this time thatJBomilcar arrived at3'aronium, 
with the licet destined to relievo Syracuse. And Ilannibal, 
liaving thus received considerable reinforcements, \>as enabled 
to resume active operations against the Romans. 

§ 18. JMcanwhilo, the Consuls- A ppius Claudius and old Q. 
Fulvius Flaccus — were preparing to besiege (>a])ua. Gracchus, 
with his Volones, was stationed in Lucania ; one Praetor, Claudius 
Nero, occupied the old cam]) at Sucssula ; aiiotlici’, Cn. Fulvius, 
* brother of the Consul, lay in Apulia. The Ca])uaiis, fearing they 
should be cut off from all su])plics, sent a hasty message to Ilaii- 
nibarat Tarentum ; and he straightway sunt orders to i)rovision 
the town, in case it shoul<l be besieged before he coulcl come. 
Ilamio executed his dilHcult task with success ; but near Reno- 
veiitum, the Consuls fell upon Haimo, and captni*c»l all the 
supplies. Ho’ was obliged to retire oiicc more into Druttii, and 
leave Ca])ua to its fate. 

§ D). Tlio ]h)man armie.s now begun to close round tliat 
devoted city. But they were destined to suffer heavy losses 
before tlioy were able to invest it. First, Gracehus, who was 
coming northwards from Lucania to reinforce the Consuls, was 
slain ill an ambuscade, and his Afolones, so long faithful to their 
favourite leader, dispersed and fled, each man to his own home. 

* See Chapt. xxv. § 7. 
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Next, Hannibal himself once more appeared in Campania. He 
had already sent Afago with a division of cavalry- to encourage 
the Capuans ; find now lie entered the city in person without 
the knowledge of the Consuls. He was in high spirits at his 
successes in tlie South. Not only Tarentum, but also Meta- 
pontum and Tliurii, had joined him ; and though Syracuse had 
fallen, the war was still imaging fiercely in Sicily. * But the Homan 
(iJominaiKlers were cautious ; and Hannibal, finding ho could not 
bring on a battle, was anxious to return to press the siege of 
the citadel of TfW’cntum, whi^i the Homans had succeeded in 
reinforcing. He went by way of Lucania, and on his i-oute met 
a Roinafi army, commanded by l\l. Centenius, an old centurion, 
who had collecteil an army, and with equal courage and folly 
attorn ptcMl to bar llannibars march. ITc fell as a valiant soldier 
should fall ; and many thousand brave men paid the penalty of 
trusting to his promises. Hannibal now 2>asscd the mountains 
into Ajiulia ; and hero, near Hei’donea, ho sur2)rised the Bra tor, 
Cn. Fulviiis. lie was like Ceiitonius in rashness, but unlike him 
in being a profligate and a coward. In this action, also, many 
thousand Homans were cut to xdeces. Pkilvius was afterwards 
brej^ht to trial, and obliged to go into exile to save his life. 

§ 20 . But notwithstanding these thick -coming losses, the 
Consuls held to their resolution of blockading Cki2>ua. 
sooiitu* was Hannibal’s back turned than they again appeared 
Ixifore the city ; and before the cx2>i ration of tl)e year the lines 
of cireumvallation were com2>leted. 'Jlie armies of Romo always 
contained good workmen ; their common agricultural habits 
accustomed them to the use of the S2)ade ; the great works that 
had for some time boon going on, roads and aqueducts, had 
trained a number of men for military work. Yet the r^2^idity 
with which the vast extent of lines necessary to enclose a great 
city like Ca2)iui was com|)leted, cannot but sur2)nse us. These 
lines were secured by a double wall, and care was taken to su 232 ^ 1 y 
the besiegers with 2>rovisions. 

§ 21 . The Consuls for the next year (211 jt.c.) were not allowed 
to supersede Aj^pins and Fulvius : to them was left the glory of 
coin2deting well what they had well begun. 

When the Ca2>uaii8 found themselves blockaded, their s2^irits 
fell, and they sent an urgent message to Hannibal. In an assaidt 
upon the Roman lines, he was beaten oft' with loss. And now 
only one hope remained. It was possible that, if he threatened 
Rome itself, the ‘besieging army might be recalled to defend 
■ the ca2>ital. Accordingly, he sent the Ca 23 uans notice of his 
pur2>ose by iKioans of a pretended deserter, and the next morning 
the Proconsuls saw his camj) on Mount Tifata em2)ty. They 
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thought, probably, that he had returned to the S(nith. Dut 
they soon (liscovei’ed the truth from couidry ])eoi)k‘, \vlio came 
in full of horror to toll tliat Ilamiibars wild Numidians and 
monstrous elepliants were^ in full route for Iconic. Fulvius 
sent word to the Senate of this fearful visitation ; and the 
opinion of Fabius was unanimously adopted, that one of th (3 
Proconsuls should be recalled to defend the city with pai-t of his 
army and tlio ( Jity Legions, while the other was left to maintain 
the blockade of (kijma. Accordingly, Ekilvi us mai-ehed straight 
to Pome by the Appian road, while Hannibal took the line of the 
Latin road, and then ])robably cr(»ssed the Anio, to avoid the 
thick-studded cities and colonies which might have barred his. 
jiassiige. Ekilvius, therefore, arrived at Pome before Hannibal 
descended from the North, and encamped within a mile or two 
of the city. The consternation at Pome was in some measure 
(pielled by the arrival of Fulvius; and still more, when Ifan- 
iiibal himself, after liding up to tlie Colline gate, and then 
skirting the walls, was attacked by the old Proconsul, and 
oblige<l to fall back upon his camj). It is said, that wliile he lay 
tlierc, the land occupied by his camp was put up to sale and 
bought at a price not at all below its value. Hannibal langhfed, 
and bade an auctioneer put up the silversmiths’ slifijis in tlie 
Jforinn for sale. But tliough lie put a bold face upon the matter, 
ho felt in his he'art that he had failed. Pome was able to defend 
herself, and yet had left a sulhcicnt force at Capua .to continue 
the4>lockadc. 

The line of his retreat is as uncertain as that of his advance. 
It is known, however, that he conducted his army tbrougli Ajmlia 
into Bruttii, which became henceforth his head-(|iiarters iii Italy, 

§ 22. Meantime, Fulvius had returned to the lines round 
Ca])ua, full of exultation. Time wore on, and himinc began to 
op]»ress the wretched inhabitants. How long the desjicrate 
resistance was ju’olonged we know not. But at length it appeared \ 
manifest that surremhu' iiiusi cnsius within a few hours ; upon 
which Vihins Virrius, one of the insurgent chiefs, gave a splendid ' 
baiKpiet to all Senators who would partake of it. ^rwenty-soven 
came, and when the feast was over, a poisoned cup went round, 
in which the guests pledged their host. They went home to 
die ; and next morning the city was surrendered. Tlie savage 
old Q. Fulvius dob*.rmined to wreak a bloody vengeance upon 
the leaders of the insurgents. Five-and-twenty were sent t-o 
Cales, to Teanum eight-and -twenty, there to await their doom. In 
vain did Appius plead for milder measures. E'ulvius heeded no 
intercession. On the morning after the capture, 4ie rode in 
person to Teanum, and sa\/ all the prisoners beheaded. lie 
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then galloped off to (Jales ; hut when the prisoners there were 
being bound, a messenger from Rome brought him letters from 
the Senate. He put tliem into his b«tsom, and ordered the 
executions to proceed. When all ,tlie heads had fallen, ho 
opened the letters, which contained ordci-s to reserve the 
prisonei's for the judgment of the Senate. Others of the chief 
men were imprisoned, and all the cojnmoner sort were sold into 
slavery. The city itself was confiscated to Itome. Tlie future 
settlers, for tlie most part freedmeii and slaves, were allowed no 
power of self-government, a Prefect being sent every year from 
Homo, who ruled them with arbitrary sway.* Such was the 
terrible fate of a revolted cit}*^ in the be.st times of the Roman^ 
Republic. 

Other revolted cities of Campania suflered a like fate. But it 
is worth remarking, that when the Consuls returned home, they 
were refusetl a triumph. No Roman Omieral, it was said, 
deserved a triumph for merely recovering what once belonged 
to the Re.public. 

§ :i;b The fall of Syracuse and Capua had given a deciilcd 
superi<n'ity to the Roman arm.s in Italy.f Yet, though Hannibal 
was at present so weak that ho could not leave the South, nor 
give effectual succoiir to his Campanian allies, thei*e were many 
causes. to give him hopes of retrieving his fortmujs. Tli# 
diversion made by sending Mutin to Sicily had i>roved imjst 
suecessfnl, aiid it was not till a year later tliat the folly of Hanno 
betrayed the cause of Carthage in that island. Thoiigh*tho 
Citadel of Tarentiim still held out, that great city itself, with 
the rest of -Magna Cra cia, except Rhegium, had joined Hannibal ; 
and if the Creeks of Sicily shouhl he permanently attached- to 
diis interests, he might liope at length that Philip of IMacedon 
would come over to oppose the common enemy. 

§ 24. But the quarter t«) which he looked for most effectual 
aid .was Spain. For a long time the successes of the Scipios 
had cut off all hope of succour from his brother Hasdruhal. 
Those successes coiitiime<l, notwithstanding the arrival of Mago 
with reinforcements from Carthage ; ami tlie Romans at one 
time pcnetratcil into the valley of the Cuadalquivir. Many of 
the Ccltiberian Trilics enli.sted under their bannei’s, eager to 
try a chiuigc of masters. Syphax, a Prince of the Numidians, 
formed an alliance with them, and they seemed thus early to 
liJU’C formed the design of carrying the war' into Africa. In the 

* aliove, Clin]>t. xxvii. § 11. 

t So njuuh was attribiitoi! to the capture of Syracuse, that the Sibylline 
book.j were e^sultoil, mid the games of Apollo, afterwards- one of the most 
splendid .show.s of Pome, instituted (f-iv. xxv, 12). 
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year 212 b.c., the same wliicli witnessed the fall of Syraeuse and 
the investment of Capua, the two brothers entertained liigli 
hopes of a successful campaign. They had wintered in tlie Celti- 
berian country, and now divided their armies ; (^n.Seipio march- 
ing against llasdrubal, tlie brother of Hannibal, and Publius 
directing his course against a .second (Hrtliaginian army, under 
another llasdrubal and Mago. But tlie Celtibci-ians in tlie army 
of Cneius deserted to tlieir old commander ; and tlie iioman 
Proconsul was in full retreat, when he luaird that Ids brotlier 
Publius had been surprised and slain with a great ])ortion of Ids 
army. The uidted Carthagiidan a.rndes now threw tliemselves 
on the retreating army of Cn. Scii)io. He fell lighting bravely, 
with inost of his ollicers. The remains of the Boman arndes 
were collected by a brave knight, by name L. Marcius. But 
though he made good his retreat, it is uDt too mucli to say 
that the defeat and death of ihe two Scipios gave back to the 
Carthaginians all that they had lost in 8|)ain since the depar- 
ture of Hannibal. 

The road now lay o])en foi’ Hasdrubal to lead a large; force to tlu' 
assistance of his bi’other in Italy, and enable him to resume that 
superiority which lie had lately lost. Notwithstanding his losses, 
however, it must not be forgotten that no Boman Ceneral had 
dared to meet him in a fair held of battle since (diniue. IVhat 
might he not hope when hugely reinforced ? It lielongs to the 
history of the next period to show how irremediably these 
hopes were blighted. 
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CHAPTER XXXITI. 

sK(.oNi) rcNu; WAR: third it:riod (2J0~207 h.c,). 

§ J. I U'prcssod stnto of ■Iloint*. §2. Kcncwod DisrontoJit with the Kahian 
system : Klectiuii of Consuls for 2lC B.C. § .1. M. Valerius IjOivinus. 
§ 4. Immense annits kept on foot. § 5. Kinam-ial measines to raise 
money. § IJ, Patriotic Loan. § 7. Caution of Marcellus. §8. Liivinus: 
quarrel with the Senate. § 0. Twelve of the Thirty Latin Colonies refuse 
any longer, to conti ibute to the war, 10. Taientum recovered from 
Hanuihal hy Fal)ius. § 11. dissatisfaction, § 12. Marcellns killed. 
>5 l;i. His eollon|TiK‘ (h'i^pinlls only lives long enough to name a l>i(;t;itor : ap- 
preheiisioiis of llasdruliar.s invasion. 14. M. ( daudius Nero and M. Livins 
Salinator elected Consuls for 207 n.C., to meet llasJrubal. §15. March 
of Hasdrukd : his delay at 1‘lacentia. §1(3. His despatches to Hannibal 
intercepted: Nero marches to join [.iviiKin Umbria. § 17. Hasdrubal re- 
treats: overtaken by the Homans on the Metnurus. §18. liattle of the 
iMetaiiriis. § 10. ,J(»y at liome. § 2(1. <!rief of Hannibal : lie retires intx) 
th(‘ J3rnttian territoiy. § 21. Triumph of the Cunsnh: the tiist since the 
beginning of the Wai-. 

§ 1. The last ycar’.s campaign was full of heavy discouragement 
to the Romans. Syracuse, indeed, had* been taken*; hut Sicily 
still remained in full revolt. (Atpua had fallen, and Campania 
was again restored to Roman dominioii : but Turentiim, all 
except* the citadel, wa.s lo.st. The unmolested march of Han- 
nibal to tlie walls of Rome .showed that no part of Italy save the 
fortified towns and entrenched camps could be called their own, 
so long as tlie Carthaginian General coiild load bis wild and law- 
less meremaries ‘whithersoever he pleased. The loss of Spain 
liad placed before tliem the dreadful 2K)ssibility that their great 
enemy rniVht soon he reinforced by mimbci’s so large as to make 
him stronger tlian he had been since he crossed the Alps. 
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§ Si. It is evident that mutterings of discontent were beginning 
to arise at the maimer in which the war had been conducted 
by Fabiiis and his fi-iends. The bitter lesson of Caimai had 
taught the necessity of caution, and proved that, to act with 
success against llai mil >al, they must act on the defensive only. 
But Wcis this system to hist for ever ? ^\’‘erc they never to 

meet Hannibal in the field ? Thoughts like these, no doubt, 
suggested the experiment of electing a jjopular (hmsul for the 
year 210 n.o. * When the votes of the Prerogative Ccntuiy were 
taken, it appeared tliat the men of their choice were old T. IMan- 
lius Tonyuatns, the conqueror of Sardinia, and that same T. Ota- 
cilius who l)ad been ousted from Ins Consulship five years before 
by his uncle Fabiiis. He was doomed to like treatment a second 
time, though ho did not live to hear of it. For Manlius imme- 
diately rose and declined the Consulship for himself: ‘4ic was,” 
he said, “old and nearly blind : a general shoidd bo able to use 
his own eyes. They must choose other and better men.” The 
Century, after some hesitation, obeyed, and gave one of their votes 
for Marcellus, as no doubt Fabius and the Smiate wished, wliilc 
they bestowed the otlier upon M. Valerius Lievinus, who had 
served the State well in the conduct of the war against Philij) of 
Macodon. 

§ 3. Valerius probably owM liis choice to the tact that ho 
was not disposed to'submit to Fabius and Fulvius. An opi)or- 
tuiiity soon arose for showing tJiis. As he passed through 
(kipua on his way to Komo, where ho had not been for soN oral 
years,* the Campanians, smarting under the severe dominion of 
Fulvius, earnestly besought hin^^ let them follow in his train, that 
tliey might lay their grievances nefore the Senate. The old Pro- , 
eousiil growled, but at length alJoAved them to go with L-evimis. 
When the Consul arrived at Rome, lie was greeted by a deputation 
of Sicilians, who had heard with alarm that the imperious Mar- 
cellus was about to return to their island with Consular authority. 
1'he affairs of both peoples were brought before the Senate. As 
to the Oarnpaiiiaiis, the Fathers confirmed in all resi)octs the 
f^tcni edicts of Fulvius j and not unjustly^ for of all cities Capua 
had been most generously treated by Romo : her rebellion had 
ticen pi'ompted, not by love of liberty (for she was already 
h’cc), but by lust for power, (’apua, therefore, now became a 
Prefecture. On the other hand, Marcellus at once gave up his 
Sicilian province to his colleague ]j.Tvinu3, and agrec<l to take 
the command in Italy against Hannibal ; and the Senate, though 

, * Do served as Prsetor and Pjoprator in .Southern Italy and Macedonia 
''■0111 215 to 211 U.C. 

ROM!?. 
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they rati Hod the previous measures of Marccllus, now recon 
luended the Sicilians to tlic s])ccial care of La'vinus. Upon th 
the Sicilian Envoys, fearing the future anger of Alarcellus, fell 
his feet and entreated him to take them as his clients. F(. 
many yoaiM the .Marcelli, his descendants, are found as patrom 
and pi’ottsctors of the island. 

§ 4. Before the (Consuls took the field, they were called upoi: 
to meet the liiiaucial diflicidties under which the state wat 
- labouring' ^J’lie force which had been maintained by Eome no^^ 
for many years was very lai'gc, and the cost enojinous. The 
mimlior of Legions kept on^oot since the battle of CanniO had 
a\'eragiMl about twenty ; so that the number of soldiei‘S, legiona- 
ries aiid allied, amoLinted to nearly 200,000 men. AY bile the 
expenditure \^as thus prodigiously increased, l.hc revenues were 
greatly <liminished ; and it is a recorded fact, tliat about, this 
time corn had risen to many times its ordinary price.* 

§ 0. Hitherto the difficulties had boon met by various expe- 
dients. -Early in the war the Senate liad simply doubled all 
existing imposts. The commanders dii Sardinia and Sicily were 
told that they must subsist their troops from the resources of 
those provinces. The- Scipios in Spain liu<l for some time done 
likewise. But in the year after Canufr, these corainanders had 
written to say that they wore dfttitute of all things — money, 
food, and clothing. Upon this, the Senate proposed to the con- 
tractors to supply the recpiircd stores, and wait for payment till 
the end of the war, it being undcrstooil that whatever was 
shipped from Italy was to bo paid for, whether the vessel readied 
its ilestination or not. This was veadil}^ acce})ted ; hut 

^ some of the contractors were guilty of a fi’aud, disgraceful enough 
at any time, but at a time when tlic State was struggling for 
very existence, utterly detestable. These wretched men put a 
quantity of worthless stores on board crazy vessels, which were 
purposely lost on their passage, and then claimed payment in 
full, according to their contract. The fraud, however, was dis- 
covered, and these unworthy citizens were obliged to seek refugv 
. in dishonourable exile. * 

' Contracts taken on such terms were, in fact, a loan to tlir 
State. The contractors advanced their property for the service 
of the State, and received in exchange a ticket promising tliem 

The mQtlimnns (= bushels) was selling for 15 drachmae (about 1- 
dnlliiigs), Polyb., ix. 44. In Polybiu.s’ time corn sold in Cisulpine Ganl foi' 
4 uhols (about tlic mediiniius (ii. 15, 1); but this was extraoidinaiily 

cheap. Ill Cicero'.s time a inedimiuis th Sicibj sold for 15 sesterces (about 
'1h. 6d.), in Ycrr, iii. 75. 
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^ymeiit at some future time. Till then tlioy lent lier their 
tt jocls, and lield her i)roinissory note jls a security. 

U In the same manner, the owners of the eight thousand slaves 
^ -vho were enlisted hy (Iracclms gave up these slaves to the State, 
and waited for payment till llio Treasury was replentshed. 

Doth thi-se ti'ansactions took place in the year 215 jj.o. In the 
following year (214 n.c.) the Senate were obliged to borrow money 
in a more direct form. The fortunes of minors and widows, •which 
were in the hands of guardians or trustees, wei’e now advanced 
to the State, all expenses incurred on the pai-t of tlie owners 
being dischargotl By orders upon the Treasury.* These Treasury 
Hills (as they maj’’ bo called) were probably taken in payment by 
tlie tradesmen and others, w'ho tlid not* press fo have them 
‘^'exchanged for coin till it wa.s convenient for the Treasury to do 
so. iu these loans it does not appear that the State allowed any 
interest ui)oii the goods or money advanced. It is probable that 
the bills or ordei’s upon the Treasury continued in use as 
numey, like our Bauk-uotes. 

Ill tlie same year (211 n.c.) an oxtnEordinary measure had been 
taken for manning the fleets. ATI citizens, except the poor, w'cre 
re(]uired to furnish one or more seamen, with six months’ pay 
and their full aecputremeiits. Senators w^ere called u})oii to equip 
eight, and the rest in proportion to theii* ratetl property. Such 
WMs the llotnan ‘‘ Ship-money.” 

§ f). The necessities of the j)rcsent year (210) were greater than 
ever. Every resource seemed to bo exhausted. Among other 
ni!ans, the coinage had been gradually lowered in value. The As, 
which had originally been a poi^d weight, of copj)er, had now been 
diminished to one-sixth of that w^eight ; and all p;iyments for the 
Treasury were no doubt made in this de[)reeiated coinage. The 
usual lesults of .such measures 4iad followed. A temiiorury relief 
was gained. But the prices of all articles \vere raised to meet 
the change, and public credit was sliuken. 

In these difficulties, the Senate proposed again to levy ship- 
meney. But the people were in no mood to bear it. They had 
been much impoverished in the last ' four years ; continued 
increase of taxation had drained their resources ; continued 
service iu the army had prevented the ])i’oper cultivation of their 
lands ; the marauding march of Hannibal in the year before had 
mined many. The fermenf caused by this new imi)Ost assumed 
a Very formidable appearance. The Senate met to deliberate, 
and the Consul Lrcvinus proposed that tlie great Council should 

* A qiui’store persciibebantur (Liv. xxiv. 10). Kor tlu; use of tbu toirii 
i>!!rscrif)ei‘e or rcscribevey to piiy by an orticr or note of hand, see Terrnt., 
^Vdo#vrt. V. 7, 00, with the notes. 
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.set an example of pati‘ioti<; devotion. “ Let us,*' said be, “ con- 
tribute all our treasure for the service of the State. Lot us 
reserve —of gold, only our rings, the bulla? worn by our sons, and 
for the ornaments of our wives and daughters one ounce apiece, — 
of silver, the trapi>ings of our horses, the family salt-cellar, and 
a small vessel for tlie service of the Gods, — of copper, five thou- 
sand pounds for the necessities of each family.” The pro]>osaI 
was carried by acclamation, and the noble example followed 
einulously by all the pco[)le. So eager was the throng which 
pressed to the Treasury, that the clerks w(?re unable to make a 
full register of tin? name.s. This Patriotic Lojfti (for it was in- 
tended that it should be repaid hereafter) savctl the State ; and 
it was oven indre valuable in the spirit which it call(;d forth, than 
for the actual relief which it aflbrded to the Treasuiy. 

§ 7. The Con.suls now took tljo field. Marcellus arrived in 
Samniiim only to hoar that Cn. Fulvius Centumahis, the last 
year’s Consul, had shaved the fate of his nanu^sake and j>re- 
decessor, Cn. Fulvius Flaccus, and had been cut off with the 
greater p.ait of liis army at •llerdon(?a.* The unhappy relics of 
this foro(? were sent to be ad<h3d to the remains of the army 
of Canine, which the relentless Senate still ke])t in hani.sh- 
meiit in Sicily. Marcellus cautiously advanced to Vennsia, and so 
dogged Hannibal’s footstools that lie was unable to strike another 
blow. The town of Salapia in Ajuiiia, whore lived a lady whom, 
^laniiihal loved too well, and. who is said to have more than once 
detained him from the field, was betrayed to Marcellus, as Anii 
lia<l been to Fulvius, and was another example of the altered 
feeling of the Italians. 

§ 8. Licvmus, as has above been mentioned, was enabled by a 
stroke of good luck to finish the war in Sicily with ease and 
credit ; and he returned to lloin# accompanied by the redoubt- 
able Mutin. Before ho left Sicily lie had sent over his fleet to 
examine the coa.sts of Africa. The officer despatched on this 
service learnt that the Carthaginian Government were actively 
engaged iii collecting troops to bo placed under Hasdrubal’s com- 
mand for a second ifivasioii of Italy from the North; and he 
immediately forwarded tliLs intelligence to the Con.siil at Pome. 
The Senate were so much alarmed that they ordered Laevinus 
to return instantly to his i)rovinco without waiting to preside 
at the Gomitia. Ho was to name a Dictator for that purpose ; 
and the person submitted to him for nomination was old Q. 
' FulviuiS, the Governor of Capua. Laevinus, however, refused to 

Thariiames aie so similar, and Livy*s narrative so vague, that one is led 
to Mi8j>tict that one event has been made into two. 
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name his personal enemy; upon which tlie ruling X)arty referred 
the matter to tlie Peo[)Ie, who peremptorily ordered the Consul 
to name Fulvius, and no one else. But r.ajvinus, to avoid this 
Jiecessity, had ah'eady left Rome ; and the Fatliers were obliged 
to send for ilarcellus to execute their orders. Wlien the old 
Dictator lield the Comitia, the Prerogative Tribe gave its vote 
for Fulvius himself and Fabiiis. An objection was taken 
by two of the Tiibuiies, who were of the i>arty opposed to 
Fabius, that a presiding magistrate could not allow himself to be 
elected. -But this, like many other ordinances, was overruled at 
thi.s critical season by the Senate, and the election procoe<led. 
The next year was to see Hannibal confronted with the three 
men reputed to bo the ablest commanders in Rome, Fabius and 
Fulvius the Consuls, and Marcelliis as Proconsul. It was hoped 
that by their united efforts the enemy might })e crushed before 
the arrival of IJasdrubal and his Spaniards. 

§ 9. But the result was not ecpial to meiPs expectations. In 
the very outset of this year (2(W) n.c.) the levies were delayed 
by a circumstance which looked even more threatening than the 
financial difficulties of the previous year. l''ho Latin Colonics, 
now Thirty in number, have been mentioned as the chief stays 
of Roman power in the subject province^ of Italy. They had 
hitherto borne tlue toils and expenses of the war as unrcpiningly 
as Rome Ijcrself. What then was the alarm of the Consuls and 
the Senate, when Twelve of the Tliirty openly declined to oSniply 
with the requisition to furnish their contingents for the armies 
of this year. The refusal was due in part no doubt to exluuistion 
and pen erty ; but it was partly caused by anger at the fact, that 
most of the defeated soldiers of Conturnalus who had lately betm 
banished to Sicily were citizon.s of their towns. The (>>nsuls at 
first endeavoured to reason with them, but in vain ; and ^'hen 
the deputies of the other Eighteen ColonicxS, which comprised all 
the largest and most important places,* declared their stedfast 
and unaltered allegiance, they determined to pass tlie matter 
over for the present, saying that they would not deign to ask 
assistance from those who would not give it willingly. 

• \- 

* The Eiglit<!cn faithful ('olonies were:-— In Apulia, lirumbisum^ VenmUty 
L}t,Gen(t j in Lncania, JUpsfum; in Sunitiinm, S.if/. JEt^orniti ,j 

in Latiimi, tWtjdlw, N‘*rhui in Ktrnria, ; in I’ii-. nnni, 

Mnamn ; in Umbria, Spolefinuj Aronuiwn ; in (Jallia Cisiilpina, I*lacentt(tl 
Cnyimmi ; and, la.stly, the island of Pt>nti(i. 1 

Tlie Twelve contuinacions Colonies were : — In Campania, CnJcs^ Suessa ; in 
batinni, Tntemmnn, Circuit, Seth, Corn, Ardca; in the Marsian country, f 
Alhn Fuccntvi; in the .^abine, Cnr^eoli; in Etruria, Satrinrn, ; in ^ 

Pmbi'ia, Narnia. 
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To provide for the current expenses, a large treasure of gold, 
which liad been reserved for the emergency of another Gallic 
vvai’, was now first invaded. 

§ 10. Fulvius rosunied his station at Capua ; Afarcelius was to 
engage Hannibal's attention in Apulia, while old Fabius made 
an attempt to recover Tarentum. Marcellus ^ound his enemy 
at Can u slum ; and a series of indecisive actioi:is followed, in 
which ^although the homaii annalists claim the advantage for 
their hero) it is plain that he must have suffered greatly ; for 
lie renuiinotl inactive during the rest of the ca]npaign. But 
fortunately for Fabius’ attempt, upon Tai’ontum, llannibars }>re- 
scnce was reipiired in Bruttii to defend his allies from a band 
of Free ^lertjenaries, who, formerly in the service of the (.^ar- 
thaginians in Sicily, had now been engaged by T^a'viiius, and 
sent to Ithegium to liarass their old masters. Tlie ap]iearance 
of the gi‘eat General was enough to scaro these marauders into 
submission ; but scarcely was this done, when he heard the 
news that Fabius had sate down before Tarenturn. .Instantly 
he put his army in motion, and marched day and night to 
relieve tliis important city. But ho was too late. By treachery 
ho had won the place, and by treachery he lost it. The officer 
ill coinmand at 'rarantiim was a Bruttiaii. This man had , a 
mistress, sister to an Italian serving in the army of Fabius : she 
it was who iiersuadcd him to open the gates to tlie Qonsul ; 
and Hannibal, while ytt upon bis march, heard this disastrous 
news. 'J'lic old Consul gave up the des[»ised city of the Greeks 
to be plundered by his soldiers, reserving the jniblic treasure fbr 
the service of the State. But when lie was asked whether he 
would have tlie statues and works; of art taken to lloiiic, after 
the exanjplo set by Marcellus at Syracuse, “ No,” he said, “ let 
blie U'arentines keep their angry gods.” 

Bdf^idcs the re^very of U’arentum, the Saninites and Luca- 
iiians, long waving, again returned to their allegiance, and 
were restored by Fulvius to their position as allies without any 
notice being taken of their revolt. 

§ 11. Notwithstanding this, men were dissatisfied with the re- 
sult of the campaign. 'J’hrec consular armies liad not sufficed to 
defeat Hannibal ; Marcellus, reputed tlieir best general, seemed 
to have suffered a defeat. But the party who murmured against 
Fabius and his friends were as yet feeble, even among the people. 
Very lately J.,fievimis had been compelled to relinquish his oppo- 
sition to that great party ; and when ]\rarceHiis appeared before 
the people, and gave a narrative of his services, all men’s hearts 
were timicd, ^aiid not only was he forgiven freely, but was 
eve^i elcotbd Consul for the ensuing year (2U8 n.c.). His col- 
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league was T. Quiuctius Crispinus, who had served under him in 
Sicily. 

Old Fahiiis had just completed hi.s public life. 'I’lic capture 
of Tareiitum was his greatest exploit, and it was his last ; an 
honourable close to an lionoumblo career. IMarcclhis, so long his 
friend and compi^r, was destined to close not only his military 
career, but his life, a few weeks later, * 

§ 12. The defection of the Italians had no doubt wmkened 
Hannibal, and the two Consuls determined to throw them- 
selves upon him with their conjoint force, in order (if possible) 
to break the charm which seemed to protect tlic Carthaginian 
from defeat, 'fhey found him near Veiiiisia, and every day tliey 
drew out their forces before his camp and offered him battle. 
I>iit the odds wore too great even for Hannibal, and ho kept 
close witliin his intrcnch?nents. It hfippcnod that between his 
camp and that of tlie Consuls there was a hill, which Ararcellus 
thought it desirable to occupy. Accordingly ho rode \ip to the 
top, accompanied by his colleague and a small detachment of 
cavalry, unconscious that a large body of Numidian liorse were 
lurking in the woods below. In a moment tlic Consids were 
surrounded. Marcollus was run through by tlie spear of one 
of those wild horsemen, and fell dead from his horse ; Cris- 
pi mis escaped mortally wounded to his camp. As soon as 
Hannibal lieard of this great stroke of good luck, he hastened 
to the scone of conflict, and saw with his own eyes his ablest 
antagonist lying dead before him. His conduct proved tlic true 
nobility of liis nature. He sliowed no triumph ; but simply 
drew tlie gold ring from the dead man’s linger, saying : “ There 
lies a good soldier, but a bad general.” He then ord(3red the 
(jorpso to receive a soldier’s burial, lake hi.s father Harnilcar, 
ho warred not with the dead, but with the living. 

§ 13. Great was the consternation at Kora^vhoii intolligenee 
of this untow^ard event arrived. The Consul (Sspinns lived just • 
long eiiongli to bo carrie<l in a litter to Capua, whore lie was on 
Roman ground, anil could therefore execute the command of the 
iSenato to name a Dictator. He named old Manliu.s 'forquatus. 
But no attempt was made to molest Hannibal again this year. 
Tonpiatus only exercised his office in holding Comitia for the 
election of new Consuls. The occasion was a grave one. Never 
before, since the bogiiining of the Republii;, liad she been bereft 
of lioth her Consuls at one blow. But iii order to inideivstaiid the 
full importance of the choice which the pco[)le were now required 
to make, it must he mentioned that liasdrubal, the brother of 
HHiinibal, had already set out upon his march from Spain, and 
hi a short time might be expected to arrive in Italy. 
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§ 13. All notice of the KS|mnish war since the death of the 
two Scipios has purposely been deferred. Here it will be 
enough to say, that soon after that event, the l^cnato, well 
understanding the importance of maintaining the war in Spain, 
and anxious (if it might be) to prevent a further invasion of 
Italy, had endeavoured to retrieve their loss^ in tluit quarter ; 
and in 211 b.c. yftung i*. Scipio, the hero of the latter part of the 
war, hid been appointed to the dangerous commaml left vacant 
by his fatlier and uncle. In the next cha 2 )ter notice will be taken 
of his s 2 )londid successes during the three years which had passed. 
But these successes had not served to divert Hasdrubal from his 
2 )urposc. This general had collected an army, not large, but com- 
posed of tried soldiers, which he skilfully carried through the heart 
of Spain, and crossed the iyrenees near iia}'onne, entering Gaul 
by the which now is threaded by the high road from Paris 
to Madrid. By this dexterous movement he comjdetely eluded 
the vigilance of the Romans, who lost sight of him altogether 
and knew not whither he was gone. But towards the close 
of the i^rcscnt year news came from the friendly peoidc of 
Marseilles, to the effect that Hasdrubal had arrived in Aqui- 
tania, and intended wintering in Gaul, as the season was too far 
advanced for the safe jjassage of the Alj^s. 

Such were the grave circumstances under which Torquatus 
summoned the iieoide to elect Consuls for the year 207. 

§ 14. It might have been thought, that the ablest Patrician to 
bo found was M. Valerius Ljovinus, who was still in Sicily. Not 
only had he restored the i)roviiice to order, but had laid in 
large stores of ^^rovisions at Catana for the Italian armies, and 
had assisted in other ways in lightening the exj)enscs of the war. 
But the Senate distrusted him : they had not forgotten the 
coiituiiiacions way in which he had quitted Rome two years be- 
fore, rather than name a Dictator at their bidding. They there- 
fore turned theiffeyes on IM. Claudius Nero, a man of known 
energy and unflinching resolution, who had served now for many 
years under Fulvius and Marcellus. He had<^een sent to Spain 
at the first news of the disasters there, and remained in command 
till the a 2 )pointment of young Sciino. All men agreed that Nero 
should be the ..Patrician Consul. But who was to be his Ple- 
beian colleague ? Marcellus was dead, and Gracchus was dead ; 
and Fulvius was nearly as old a.s Fabius. At length it was 
resolved to choose M. Livius Salinator, a man who was also well 
striokon in years, for he had been Consul with Tl^miliiis Paidhis 
in the year before HannibaTs invasion, and had triumphed with 
him ovy the Illyrians. But he had been accused of unfair 
division of the sj>oil taken in that Illyrian war, and had been 
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condeiiiiied to pay a tiJie bj- the vote of all the Ti-ibcs, save 
one. Indignant at a sentence which he deemed unjust, he had 
withdrawn to his estate in the country, and had only lately 
reappeared in the Senate at the command of the Censors. But 
when there, he sat in moody silence, till at length he started 
up to speak in defence of his kinsman Liviiis, the commandant 
of Tarentnm, wh<jj^'a.s accused of having lost the city to Han- 
nibal. On this occa.si()n Fabiiis* conduct had not liecn conciliatory. 
For when it was urged in defence of the accused that Cl had 
mainly assisted in recovering the city, Fabius drily remarked, 
that “he did not wish to condemn Livius : certainly he. had 
a.ssi.stcd in recovering Tarentnm, for if he had not lost it, it 
would not have been recovered at all.*’ These recollections all 
7 -anklcd in the heart of the old Senator ; and he refu-sed the 
proffered ( 'ofisulship. Here, however, he yielded to the com- 
mand, rather than the entreaty of the Fathers. But still one 
difficulty remained. 'I’he cross-grained old man was at feud with 
his colleague Nero ; and when friends tried to reconcile them, 
he I’cplied that “lie saw no occasion for it: if they remained 
enemies, they would keep a keener watch for each other’s 
faults.” At bust he gave way in this |>oint also, and before tliey 
took the field the Consuls were in‘pci*fect iigreeinent. 

I’licy hastenoil early in the year to their re.spcctive stations, 
Nero to take the command in Southern ’ Italy, against the 
feeble ‘army of Hannibal ; Bivins to Arimiimm, on tlie frontier 
of (k'salpine Caul, to await the arrival of Ilasdrubal. 

§10. As soon as the season permitted, Ilasdrubal advanced 
from his wdnter-cpiarters to the passage of the Alps. He avoidcil 
the coast-road taken bj^ his brother, and passed througli the 
country of the Arveriiians (who have left their name in French 
Auvergne), and thus came straight to the point where the 
Phone and Isere meet, so as to take the same route over 
the mountains wliicli had been jmrsued by brother eleven 
years before. The time of year was favourable : in the 
period which had elajised the x>eople had hecome better ac- 
<iuainted with the,A/arthagiuiaiis ; and Ilasdrubal achieved his 
]>assage into Italy with little loss <»r difficulty. He straightway 
marched through the plains of Cisalpine Gaul to the baijis of the 
I’o, where the Roman colony of I’laQcntia, one of the eighteen 
lately found faithful, had before defied the arms of Hannibal. 
Hannibal had not wasted time iu assailing this town ; but 
Has<lrubal spent some time iu besieging it, probably to oblige 
the (Jauls, whom he expected to swell the numbers of his army. 
For hitherto they had not given Hannibal much assistance. In 
the eventful year of Gann® they had cut off’ the Consul-elect 
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Poistliuluin.s, and still drank mead out of his skull. But since 
then they had remained quiet ; and Varro, with a single Legion 
at Ariininum, had sufficed to watch tlnmi. And now they seem 
to have given llasdrukil indifferent support, so that the time 
he sj'iojit at PlaccMitia must have been nearly thrown away. 
However, he obtained some Gallie recruits, and (what was more 
vahialde) a considerable bpdy of Ligurians, ||^ active and hardy 
])eo})Io, who were likely to do him good service. 

§ 1011 ^ before lie left his lines at J^Jacentia, lie sent off six 
couriers, four Gauls and two Numidians, to inform his brother 
of his inteiidejl route. Hannibal, meantime, had been constantly 
on th.o move. We find him marebing from Bruttii into lai- 
canici, from Lucania into Ajiulia, from Apulia again into 
Bruttii, and then once more back into Apulia. The purpose of 
these rapid movements seems to have been to collect recruits 
from such people as still remained faithful to him, in order 
that ho might join his brother with as strong a force. as possible. 
We cannot but admire the skill with which he eluded Nero, who 
pursued him witli a double army of four Legions. Yet it was' 
one of these inarches that accidentally ])i’OYcd the ruin of his 
cause. The coiir-iers despatched by Hasdrubal from Placentia 
made their way into Apulia, but unfortunately arrived just at 
the time when Hannibal was absent in Bruttii. They at- 
temiited to follow Tiini, iTut mi.ssed tlieir way, and fell into the 
hands of tlie Praetor stationed on the Tarentine frontier. That 
officer immediately sent off the despatches found, upon them to 
Nero, wlio was lying atOaniLsium. An interjireter was soon pro- 
cured, and the whole plan of the enemy’s campaign was now 
revealed to the Consul. Hasdrubal told his brother that he in- 
tended ti) advance along the Adi-iatic, by way of Arimimim, and 
proposed that they should join forces in Umbria, in order to march 
uj)on Rome. Nero’s determination was soon taken. Legally, he 
had no power to quit his district in Southern Italy, but in this 
emergency he resolved to set all forms at detiaiico. He ] licked 
out (JOOO foot and lOOd horse, the flower of his army, and gave 
out that he would march at nightfall on a secret expedition into 
Tuicania. As soon as it was dark, lie set out ; but the soldiers 
soon discovered that Lucania was not their destination. They 
were marching .northward^ towards Picenum, and they found 
that provisions and beasts of burthen were ready for them all 
along the road, by the Consul’s orders. As soon as he was 
well advanced upon his march, he addressed his men, and told 
them, that in a -few days they, would join their countrymen 
under Li vius in his camp at Sena Gallica in Umbria ; that com- 
bined they would intercept Hasdrubal and his invading army : 
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that victory was certain ; that the chief share of tlie glory woiihl 
he theirs.” The men answered such an addi'css as soldiers 
slioLild ; and everywhere, Its they passed, the inhabitiints came 
(Hit to meet them, ]>ressiiig upon them clothes, victuals, horses, 
all, and more than all that they could want. In a week’S time 
they accomplished a distance of about 250 miles,* and found 
themselves withi^|^a short distance of 8eJia. Nero halted till it 
was dark, tliat he might enter his colleague’s camp unp^cived 
by (lasdrubal. 

§ 17. He had previously written to the h>enate, informing them 
of his march, and urging them to throw forward strong foi ci> 
to defend the defile through which the FJaminian road passes .it 
Narnia, in ease the Con.suls should be beaten by Hasdrubal, 
Answers had reached him, fully a 2 >proving Ids hold design, and 
liroinising all support. It wii»s, therefori;, with full coulidence 
that he entered his colleague’s cam^^, and beheld the watch- 
lir(5s of Hasdrubal at not more than half a mile’s distance 
in front. His men wore warmly greeted by tlioir comi’ades, and 
received within the cami.) of Livius, that Hasdrubal might not 
observe Hie increase of the army. After one day’s rest, Nero 
urged immediate action, lest his absence from Ai)ulia might be 
discovered by Hannibal, or Ids iwosence in Umbria by Hasdrubal. 
Accordingly, the two legions of Livius, witli the two commanded 
by the Pnetor Porcius, and Nero’s troops, drew out before Has- 
drubal’s camp and erffored battle. The experienced (^ye of the 
( 'arthaginiaii was struck with an ai)parent increase of numbers ; 
and his .suspicions were confirmed, when he heard the trunii>pt 
soujid twice in the Consuls’ lines. This convinced him that 
Nero had joined his colleague, - and full of anxious fear as to 
the fate of his brother, he determined to refuse battle and 
retreat under cover of night. The Romans returned to their 
camp ; and when the next day broke, they found llasdrubal's 
cam}) deserted. Ordem were given to })ur.sue. They came uj) 
with the Carthaginian army on the hanks of the Metaurus, about 
twelve or fourteen miles north of their former position. The 
Metauru.s, usually a small river, was swollen by rains, so that they 
oould n{)t pass it excejit at certain places ; and their guides had 
deserted them, so that they could not find the fords. Hasdrubal, 
therefore, was obliged to give battle with the nver in his rear. 

§ 18. On the side of the Romans, Nero commanded on the 
right and Livius on the left, the centre being under the charge 
of the Preetor Porcius. Hasdrubal, with bis S 2 )anish veterans, 

* In sij^ days, Livy says (xxviii. 10). The soldiers wore mudi assisted in 
^he.se long inarches by the loan of hon>e.s, cal’s, &c. 
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Htood oj^poscd to Liviua, while his Gallic allies confronted Nero ; 
and his centre, covered by a corp.s of elephants, was formed of the 
Ligurians who had taken service in hit army. 

Tlio battle began along the whole line at once. In the centre, 
the efephants wore wounded, and running furiously about 
ti’ampled down friends and foes alike. On the left, Nero found 
the Gauls strongly posted ; an<l leaving the gfeater part of his 
troops to hold them in check, he liimself made a flank movement 
with^j^ own troops, and fell upon the right of Ilasdrubal’s 
divisioii. This bold charge decided the battle. When the right 
wing of the (Jirthaginian army gave way, the centre followed 
their oxam^dc ; and ITasdr\ibaI, finding the battle lost, and the 
destruction of his army inevitable from the nature of the ground, 
threw himself into the enemy's ranks and fell fighting. The 
slaughter was great : the IMetanrus ran red with blood. 

§ 10. At Koine, as may be well imagined, the news of Nero’s 
march had fdled all hearts with hope and fear. And now, after 
some ten days of intense anxiety, vague rumours came that a 
battle had been fought and w’on. Still, men feared to believe 
what they wished ; and the anxiety rose higher and higher, 
till the oliiccr in command at Narnia sent home despatches to 
say that two horsemen had arrived at that jdace from the 
field of battle with certain news of a great victory. So eager 
were the people, that the Praetor had great dilliculty in prevent- 
ing the despatches from being seizeJ and torn open before they 
had been read in the Senate. And when ho brought them out 
from the Senate-house, and read them publicly from the Rostra, 
a burst of exultation broke from every tongue ; and men, women, 
and children thronged to the temples to bless the gods for their 
great deliverance. Thanks were decreed to the Consuls and 
their armies ; three days were appointed for a jmblic thanks- 
giving to the gods. Never was public joy and gratitude more 
deserved. The battle of the Metaurus was the salvation of Italy ; 
and Horace spoke with as much historic truth as poetic fervour 
when ho said that “ Then, by the death of Hasdriibal, then fell 
all the hope and fortune of Carthage, ”* 

§ 20. The news was conveyed to Hannibal in a barbarous 
fashion. Nero had returned to his camp at Canusium as 
speedily as possible, and his lieutenants had kept the secret so 
well, that Hannibal had remained ignorant of his absence ; when 
one morning a grisly head was thrown into his camp, and Han- 
nibal knew the features of his bTother. Two prisoners sent in, 

* “ Occidit, occidit 

Spes omiiis et fortuna ndstri 
Nominis, Hasdrnbale interempto.” 
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and a large body paraded before the Eoman (5inip, confirmed the 
dismal forebodings of the general, and ho said with a hoa\ y heart 
that “ the doom of Carthage was spoken/’ This treatment of 
his brother’s remains was an ill return for the generosity shown 
by Hannibal to the corpses of his opponents ; and N^*o, b>y this 
act, forfeitc<l all claim to admiration, except such as must be 
bestowed on a skilful general and a resolute man. 

Hannibal now retreated into Bruttii. The people of ^is wild 
country, still nearly as wdld as it was then, clung t(^ Vi fallen 
fortunes with uiisliaktm- fidelity. Hero he maintained 'himself 
for four years longer, almost more admirable in adversity than 
in prosperity. Even now no Roman general was able to gain a 
victory over him ; even now every veteran soldier remained 
faithful to liis great leader. But he was driven into a corner, 
and stood like a lion at bay, still terrible, but without hojic. 'I'he 
war in Italy may now be considered at an end. 

§ iJl . The victory of the JMetauriis was held to be an occasion 
for allowing a triumpli to the victorious Generals. No trium- 
phal procession had ])asscd down the Sacred Way and ascended 
to the Capitol since ihlmilius Paullus and Livius Salinator had 
led up the captive Illyrians in the year before Hannibal’s inva- 
sion. All former successes in the war had been but the reco- 
veries of losscis, all except the capture of Syracuse ; and Marcellus 
was refused a full tiiumpli tlu^ih because bo left the Sicilian war 
unfinished. Hut now there was no drawback. The two Con- 
suls met at PrcX‘iiest6, anxl advanced with the army of Livius 
and the captives in long procession to the Temple of Bellona, in 
the' (^ampus Martins. Here they were received by the Senate 
and i)cople in festal array. Livius apjieared in the triumphal 
car drawn by four white horses, attended by his ai'iny’: Nero 
rode on horseback beside him unattended : for tlie battle had 
been fought in Livius’ district. Yet all men turned their eyes on 
the Patrician (Jonsul, and the acclamations of the crowd showed 
to whom belonged the true honours of the triumjdi. 

Notwithstanding these honouvs, Nero (strange to say) was 
never again employed during the war; and it was not till Neros 
became heirs of the Empire of Augustus that poets sang of the 
debt which Rome owed to that name.*^ A star was ap])caring 
in the west, which soon eclipsed the brightness of Nero’s fame. 
The remaining period of the war will be little more than a his- 
tory of the deeds of Scipio. 

^ “ Quid lebefis, o Rom.'i, Nci onibus, 

Testis Metfiururo flumeu '‘t Hasdiubal 
Devictus,” etc. 
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ginian army by a treacherous artifice. § 19. Defeats a second army : 
advances to Tunis. § 20. Masinissa made King of all Numidia: death of 
Sophoiiisha. § 21. The (.‘arthaginians recall Hannibal and Mago, and send 
to treat for Peace at Rome. § 22. Peace refused: death of Fabius. § 23. 
Hannibal lands at Leptis asid advances to Zama; Scipio moves to the same 
point: Conference. § ‘-^4. Battle .of Zama. § 25. Zama and Waterloo. 
§ 26. Conditions of Peace. § 27. Hannibal becomes cliicf of Cartilage. 
§ 28. Triumph of Scipio. 

§ j. The History of the War in Spain has been left almost un- 
noticed, since the Defeat and Death of the two Scijiios in 212 or 
211. It is now time to return to that country ; for the issue 
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of the war between Rome and Hannibal was in reality deter- 
mined on Spanish soil. 

After the disasters of that campaign, the Senate debirmined 
to despatch reinforcements without delay ; and the officer ap- 
pointed to take the temporary command was C. Claudius 
Nero, tlie future hero of the Metaurus. Nero succeeded in 
]‘estoring Roman dominion in the district north of the Ebro ; 
but the Senate resolved to call upon the People to elect a Pro- 
consul for Spain at the Great Comitia. This was aiAiiusnal 
course, and was due no doubt to the peculiar exigeneies of the 
case. The policy of continuing the Spanish War was manifest ; 
but the risk of failure was so great, that the Senate thought fit 
to tlirow the responsibiliity upon tlie People. It was announced 
therefore that Candidates for the Proconsulate were to present 
iliemselves in the Cami)us lilartius. Rut when the day came, no 
(.'andidate appeai'ed. Men looketl at one another in blank dis- 
may. It seemed that none of the soldiers of the Republic dai’ud 
to undertake so great and hazardous an enterprise ; when, to the 
surprise and admiraiion of all, P. Cornelius Scipio, son and 
nephew of the slain Pi’oconsuls, arose and offered himself to the 
suffrages of the People. He was barely twenty-six years of ago :* 
but his name and character were well known ; and though he had 
hitherto held no office higher tlian that of VlMile, he was elected 
by acclamation. 

§ 2. Sciijio presents in almost all respects a striking contrast 
to the men who had hitherto conducted the affairs of Rome in 
the Second Punic War. TJiey were far advanced in years, cau- 
tious and distrustful ; he was in the prime of youth, enterin-ising 
and self-confident. They had been trained in all the severity of 
the old Roman discipline ; he is said to IiaA O been dissolute in 
early years, and was still thought to affect too much tlie easy 
laxity of Grecian manners. They were strictly obedient to the 
letter ol^he law ; ‘he w<lfe accustomed from his very youth tf) put 
himself above tlio laws and customs of Pome. They always 
acted as the faithful ministers of the Senate ; ho very soon 
showed that the Senate must be content to follow^ his policy, 
rather than guide it. They, however gentle to their countrymen, 
were to foreigners harsh, arrogant, and cruel ; he treated 
foreigners with a hunianity and courteousness that made liis 
name better loved in Spain than in Italy. Yet in some re- 
spects he was a true Roman. Kotwithstaiiding the excesses 

* He was seventeen at tlic skiriri.''h oa the Tieiiius (I’olyh., x. 8). When 
lie wont to ypain he was in liis twenty -seventh year (uh, x. G). He cannot 
therefore h.ave set out till the end of *^10 or the beginning of 209. Livy’.s 
tihronology is hardly to be reconitled with the above btatements. 
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charged upon his youth, he had long learnt to control his 
passions absolutely, and to submit every desire to his own views 
of duty. Notwithstanding the grace and affability of his 
manner, he preserved a loftiness of deportment wliieli ke]it 
men at a certain disbuice from him. Few shared his inti- 
macy ; but where he gave his confidence, as to his fi’iend 0. 
Laslius, that confidence was complete and unreserved. One 
point in his character calls for j’ai-tieular attention, — the I’eli- 
giousneil of his life. Never, from his first appearance in public, 
had he been known to undertake any enterprise without first 
resorting to the Oreat Temple on the (’apitol, and remaining 
there for hours absorbed in devotion. There have been those 
who have represented this conduct as merely assumed to blind 
and influence the people. Hut sucli was not the belied of those 
who kne\v him best ; and to think that Heipio was a nioi'e hypo- 
crite, is a monstrous belief. In the times of the Second Hunie 
W ar, religious feelings were .strong in the hearts of the people, 
though the popular belief in prodigies and the poiuilar mode 
of deprecating the divine wrath were gross and barbarous. The 
Religion of Scipio might not bo con.sistcnt ; yet, on the whole, 
it w'onld be unjust to doubt that he, like otliors of his own 
time, acted in reliance on the support of Higher Powers. In 
this lies the secret of+iis character. That self-confidence, which 
prom]>tcd him to shrink from no responsibility, led him also to 
neglect the laws of liis country, when they seemed to oppose 
what ho thought just or nece.ssary. Every incident in his 
youth shows this confidence. Not to insist on the doubtful 
story of his saving father’s life, when he was yet a hf)y, 
we have seen him a Tribune of tlie Legions at the age of 
twenty, assisting to rally the broken remains of the army of 
Cannae, and barring the Secession of the young Nobles after that 
disastrous day. ' Three years after, wo find him offering himself 
(Candidate for the Curulc /Kdileship ; and, when it was^bjected 
that he was yet too young for the office, promptly aB^vering, 
“ If the People vote for ine, that will make me old enough.” 
And now, after the death of his Father and Uncle in Spain, we 
see him modestly waiting till it was clear that no ex 2 )erienc^ed 
commander would claim the dangerous honour of succeeding 
them, and ‘then bravely oftering himself to the acceidance of the 
Peoide. « 

§ 3. Scipio arrived in Spain late in the summer of 210, or 
perhaps not till the s^^ring of 209. He landed at Emporia', with 
his fncnd Laclius and his elder brother Lucius, who accompanied 
him as Legates, and M. Junius Silanus, who was to command as 
Pfopraitor iii the place of Nero. 'iHe found that the three 
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(Jenerals coinniandiii|.^ the Oarthii'^inian.s in Spain, Hasclrubal 
and Ma^ijo, brothers of Hannibal, and Ilasdnibal, son of (lisgo, 
were at discord with oaoli other. I'lieir forces lay scattered 
over a wide extent of country from (bides to (.Vltiberia; and 
tliere seems to have been no disposition to act on tlie oRensive 
against the Romans. Scipio, - taking advantage of these cir- 
cumstances, determined to sti’ike a blow which, if .successful, 
would confirm the enthusiastic fceling.s of the Roinan^ People 
ti:)\vards him, ami would mark that a General had arisen who 
would not rest content with the timid discretion of the Fabian 
policy. No less a place than New Cfirthage itself, the (Jai>ital of 
Gai'thaginian Spain, was <tho object he had in view. lie heard 
that it was defended by a garrison of IdOO men only, and that 
none of the (^irthaginian armies lay near it. Ry a bold stroke 
it might be po.ssible to surprise it. His purpo.se was revealed 
to none save Lteliu.s, who .sailed in command of the fleet, 
while Scipio himself led his army aci'oss the Ebro, and arrived 
in an increilibly short time under the walls of the city.* 

§ 4. New Garthage lay on a hilly peninsula jutting out into fl 
fine bay, which form.s the harbour, (hi the land .side its walls 
were covered by a niansli or lagoon, which was overflowed by the 
sea, so that the jdace was only approachable by a narrow neck 
of land between the lagoon and the harbour. On this neck of 
land 8cipio took up his position, entrenclnng himself in rear, but 
leaving tlie front of his camp open towards the city. No time 
was to be lost ; and next morning he gavji^rders to assault the 
walls. He addressed his soldiers, and a.ssiWd them of success ; 
Neptune, ho said, had aj^pearetl to him in a dream, and pro- 
mised to fight with the Roman.s. The men advanced gallantly 
to the e,sca]ade, confident in their young General. Rut the W’alls 
were high and strong ; the garrison made a stout defence ; and 
hefon? i^n Sciiiio called off hi.s soldiei.s. Rut he did not give 
up liis URcrpri.sc. In the afternoon, a.s he was informed, the 
water in the lagoon would bo very low, in consetpience of a fall 
in tlio tide assi.stcd by a strong wind. He therefore jneked out 
500 men, who were ordered to take a numher of scaling-ladders 
and davsli through the water so as to mount the walls unob- 
"ierved, while the main boily of the army made a feigned attack 
by the neck of land. Thus Neptune would fulfil his promise. 
The device succeeded completely. The garrison had retired to 
their noon -day’s sleep, and while they were hurrying to repel the 

* floiybiussays in seven (f<uis (x. 9). 'J’he disiaiice in a sfj'aight line is not 
than 230 miles, so that this march Would rival the march of Nero to tho 
AJetaiirus. Wef must .suppose that the baggage and engines were sent witli 
the fleet. 
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feigned attack, the 500 got into the town iinopposied, and rushing 
to the main entrance threw open the gates, Scipio, with a 
chosen detachment, pushed on to the citadel, into which the 
garrison had lied ; and the Commamlaiit surrendered at discre- 
tion. All pillaging and slaughter was now stopped ; and at the 
close of the day the young General found himself ni!i.st(;r of this 
important city, with a very large treasure and an i^jnmense 
supply of stores. 

§ 5. In the city he found a numher of Spaniards, mostly women 
and children, kc])t there as hostages for the fidelity of their 
countrymen. For the (^ai-thaginian rule 'was no longcu' -beloved 
as in the days of the elder IJasdrubal. IJasdnibal the son of 
Gisgo, especially, had made himself hateful to the people ; and 
the Celtibcrians, the most powerful tribe of Ceiitrt^ Spain, were 
eager for an opportunity of revolting. Scipio turned these 
dispositions to his own aclvantage with admirable dexterity, lie 
set free all the hostages, as well as all of Spanish blood who had 
been taken prisoners in the city. Among these hostages was 
the wife of Mandonius, brother of Indibilis, a powerful chief 
who had formerly been the friend of Carthage, and the 
daiight^rs of Indibilis liimscdf. He sent them home with as 
much care as if they had been his own kinswomen, although 
Indibilis and Mandonius had been actively engaged against 
his unfortunate father and uncle. Then the. soldiers brought 
.him a beautiful girl, whom they had reserved as a. special 
gift for their yoiitM^ commander. But Scipio observing her 
tears, iiu^uired iiit^^cr condition ; and finding she was the 
betrothed of Allucius, a young Celtiberian chief, he sent for 
the youth, and restored his bride unharmed, without ransom 
or condition. This generous conduct was not without its 
reward. The Spaniards, quick in feeling and romantic in dis- 
position, regarded the young concpieror as a hero seui^^ deliver 
them from the yoke of Carthago. His noble bearin^rhis per- 
sonal beauty, confirmed tlie favourable impressions caused by 
his conduct to the hostages ; and when ho advanced next year 
into Celtiberia, he was welcomed by Indibilis and Mandonius at 
the head of their vassals. Soon after, a deputation of Spaniards 
came to* him with entreaties to become their King, In him 
they saw revived the dignity of llamilcar, the affability of the 
elder Hasdrubal ; and they hoped that the j)opular times c)f those 
favourite rulers might return,. But Scipio courteously declined 
the offer, informing them that he was but the General of tlie 
Roman People, in whose cars the name of King was a byword 
and a reproach. 

§ Vi. The Carthaginian generals had been (juite unable to make 
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lioad against tho well-earned popularity of the youthful Uonian. 
lEasdnibal Barca had attemjded to retake New Cartljage by 
surprise, but in vain ; and the year 208 found him too busily 
engaged in preparing for his Italian expedition to act with energy 
against the Iloinans. All Spain north of tlie Iketis (Guadalquivir) 
was reliiKpiishcd ; but at length llasdrnbal found himself obliged 
to give battle at a place called Baccula, which stands near that 
i*iver. 't'ho Homans won the day ; but the Carthaginian Com- 
mander made a skilful retreat, leaving his camp and baggage in 
the liands of the enemy. llasdrubal now drew l>ack into Lusi- 
tania, leaving his brother Mago and the other llasdrubal (son of 
Gisgo) to cover the borders of that district, which with the pro- 
vince now called Andalusia were the only ])arts of Spiiin left to 
the Carthaginians. Meanwhile ho himself crossed the Tagus, 
and marching northwards (as we have seen) by ways iniknown 
to the B-omans, crossed the Pyrenees into Gaul near tho shores 
of the Bay of Biscfiy. Sci[>io, informed of his intentions to pass 
into Italy, and expecting him to follow the course of his bi'other 
Haninbal, spent the.remainder of the season upon the Ebro in 
fruitless expectation. In the begi lining of 207, he heard that his 
able opponent had eluded him, and was already in the heart of 
Gaul. 

§ 7. In that year the Cartliaginians made great efforts to 
retrieve their falling fortunes. An officer named JIanno had 
come over from Africa to replace llasdrubal Barca; and the 
young Masinissa, son of Gala, a powerfubJ^umidiaii chief, had 
also taken the field with a large body of^s formidable horse- 
mem Sci])io himself did not ap])ear in the field till late in tho 
season, when he found that his brother Lucius, with his legate 
Silanus, had kept tlio Carthaginians in chock. But tlic news of 
the Metaurus had reached him, and he burned with eagerness to 
eclipse tlm glory of Nero, 

Late *tlns year, therefore, or early in 206, 8ci{>i() with his 
whole force prc[)ai'ed to pass the Bietis and bring the enemy 
to action The Carthaginians, confident in their numbers, 
Were equally ready, and their united forces boldly faced the 
enemy, place of the battle is unknown ; its name is 

variously given as Silpia or Elinga. But' the result is" certain. 
Scipio's victory was complete : the whole Carthaginian army 
Was broken and destroyed ; its scattered remains took re- 
bige behind the walls of Gades, with llasdrubal Gisgo and 
^lago ; while the wily Masinissa entered into secret negotia- 
tions with Silajius, of which we shall have to speak further pre- 
•^ently, Tile Senate, therefore, at the commencement of tho 
year 206, had to. congratulate tho People not only on seeing 
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Italy almost duliverod from the aviny of Hannibal, but also on 
the important fact that all Spain, exceid. the town of Gades, 
was in the hands of the Boman armies. 

§ 8. But 8cipio regarded Spain as a mere stepping-stone to 
Africa, iroro, and here only, he felt convinced, could the war 
be concluded. Already had Valerius Lievinus made descents 
upon the African coast, and found the countjy nearly as de- 
fenceless as in the days of Begukis. But Fabius and the Senate 
were hostile to bold enteriu-iscs, and Lfevinus could go no 
further. Sciiiio dcterniin'ed not to return to Koiiie till he had 
laid the train for an invasion of Africa; and then, with the 
confidence that nnarked his whole career, he would offer him- 
self for the Consulship, and force the Senate to allow him his 
own way. 

§ y.®At that time, the country to the west of the" Carthaginian 
Territory, from Bona to Oran, was known by the name of Nu- 
midia ; and the Numidians themselves were divided into two 
great Tribes, the Eastern Numidians oi’ Masiesylians, and the 
AVestern or Massylians. Of the Miisa‘sylians, Syphax was King ; 
his capital being Cirta, now well known under the name of Con- 
stantine as a cliief place in French Algeria. Gala, father of 
Masinissa, was ruler of the Massylians. We have already seen 
Scipio entering into negotiations with Masinissa. But Masinissa 
had not yet any power of his own. On the other hand, the 
position of the territory of Syphax on the Carthaginian frontier 
necessarily made him thg most dangerous enemy of Carthagj^. 
It was tliercfore of tTie greatest importance to secure the friemik 
ship of this powerful but unstable cliieftain. Scipio resolved, 
with a boldness almost romantic, to pay a visit to the Nurai- 
dian capital ; and, to show his confidence in Syphax, he sailed 
from New Carthago to Africa with two ships only. It hap- 
pened that Hasdrubal Gisgo, who had before this kft Spain 
in despair, appeared at the court of Syphax at the self-SSme time, 
with the solf-sarne purposes. The two rivals wwe both enter- 
tained by the Nurnidian ; but the winning manners and personal 
grace of Scipio prevailed for the present, and Syphax formed an 
alliance with the Konians. 

§ 10. When Scipio returned to Spain, he found that his short 
absence had produced a serious change. Three important cities 
in the vale of the Boetis, Illiturgi, Castulo, and Astapa, had closed 
their gates and declared thfeir independence. Without delay, he 
laid siege to Illiturgi. The town was taken after an obstinate 
defence, and given uj) to massacre and pillage.. This drendful 
fate of^heir countrymen produced immediate, but opposite, effects 
on Castulo and Astapa. The men of Castulo, stricken with fear, 
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surrendered at discretion. Tlie men of Astapa collected all 
tlieir property and valuables into a huge funeral pile in the 
market-place, ajid jdacod their wives and daughters under a 
guard, wlio had orders to slay them and lire the pile as soon 
as the gates should be forced. Tlie rest of the citizens fell 
fighting bravely, and the Romans were left masters of a heap of 
ashes. 

§ U. Another circumstance showed that the Roman i>ower in 
Spain rested on a very precarious tenure. Scipio fell ill at Now 
Carthage, and a report was spread that ho was dead. Upon this, 
Indibilis and Mandonius, whom he had believed to be his most 
faithful friends, raised the standard of revolt and advanced into 
Celtiberia. A division of Italian troops, 8000 strong, stationed 
upon the Sucro, broke out into open muting, driving away their 
1 1 Oman ollicers, and chou.sing two Italians as their chiefs. The 
prompt and decisive way in which Scij)io quelled this dangerous 
mutiny recalls the conduct of (’live in Bengal on a similar occasion. 
Ho scut inesscngoi's to the mutineers, desiring them to come to 
New Carthage and state their grievances ; and as tliey approached 
the town, he ordered the division of the army in that place to pre- 
pai’o for inarching against the revolted Spaniards. The Italians, 
thorehu'e, mot the army leaving New Carthage as they entered 
it, and fondly deemed that the General would now be completely 
at tbeir mercy. But when they appeared next morning before 
Scipio, tliey found that thirty-five persons, the ringleaders of the 
mutiny, had been arrested during the night ; and the chvsh of 
arms in the streets leading to the Forum apprised them that the 
army had returned from its pretended march. KScipio now 
showed the mutineers that they were in his power. He re- 
proved them with much severity. He ordered the ringleaders 
for execution, and pardoned the rest on their taking the oath of 
allegiance anew. Indibilis and Mandonius, finding that the re- 
port of tile General’s death was false, hastened to make fuU sub- 
mission. But no sooner had Scipio left Spain, tlian these discon- 
tented chiefs again took arms. Indibilis fell in battle ; Mando- 
nius was taken prisoner, and put to death with a number of 
other chieftains. For the present, therefore, Spain was reduced 
to quiet ; but it was more than two centuries before the power 
of Rome was finally established in the Peninsula. 

§,12. It was now apparent that the Carthaginians had no 
longer any hope of recovering their ifest ground in Spain. Has- 
drubai Gisgo had retiiriied to Africa. Masinissa obtained a 
personal interview with Scipio, and renewed those promises of 
fi^eudship which he had made to Silanus after the battle of 
^linga, and which he afterwards faithfully performed. Mago, 
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tho last rcinaiiiiiig brother of IJaniiibalj after a vain attempt to 
surprise New Carthage, returned to Cades, and found that the 
inhabitants shut their gates against him. Ho enticed the chief 
Magistrates, called Siiffots, like the two chief Magistrals of 
Carthage, into a negotiation, and then seizing their persons, he 
crucified them in sight of the town. This brutal and trea- 
ehoi'ous act forfeitccl his last claim on the sympathies of the 
people of Cades. They immediately surrendered to the Homans, 
while iNTago sailed oft‘ to tho Balearic Isles, and there occupied 
himself in prci)aring for a fresh <lescent upon the coast of Italy, 
as a last chance of relieving his illustrious brother.. 

§ Bi. Tho soil of tlie Spanish Peninsula was now completely 
cleare<l of the Carthaginians, and Scipio ])repai‘cd to return to 
Borne. About thre(f veal's before he had left his country amid the 
hopes and expectations of all men. He now returned, having more 
than fulfilled those ho])es and expectations. His friend La>lius 
had been sent home to announce his first great success ; his 
brother Lucius had lately arrived to prepare the Senate and 
people for the speedy arrival of the hero ; and no one doubted 
that at the apiiroaching elections Scipio would be raised to the 
Consulship by the unanimoflfB voice of the people. 

It was towards tho close of the year 2()(> u.c. that he returned. 
The Senate met him at the Temple of Bellona ; but refused 
him a triuni[>h on the ground that he had not held any regukr 
magistracy during his absence. He therefore entered the city, 
and offered himself candidate for the Consulship. Every ''fribe 
united ill giving him their suffrage.s, though he was not yet thirty 
years old. But the common rules of election had been neglected 
throughout the war, and no diiliculty seems to have been raised 
on the score of ago. His colleague was 1*. Liciuius Crassus, 
who was Pontifex Maximus, and therefore unable to leave Italy. 
Whatever foreign enterprise was undertaken must fall to the lot 
of Scipio. He himself was at no pains to conceal his Intention 
of carrying the war into Africa ; and it was generally understood, 
that if the Senate refused leave, he would bring a special bill for 
the purpose before the people. Fabius, with Fulvius and the 
old Senatorial party, vehemently opposed these bold projects. 
But the time was gone by when they could use tho votes of the 
people against an enterprising Consul, as they had done some 
years before against Laevinus.* The confidence of all men in 
Scipio was unbounded ; and^ in the end, the Senate was fain to 
compromise the matter by naming Sicily as his province, w'ith 
permission to cross over into Africa, if he deemed it expedient. 


Chapt. xxxiii. § 8, 
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'i hey refused him, however, the additional levies and supplies 
which ho refjuii-ed. But the Etriuscaus and other Italians enthu- 
siastically volunteered to give all lie wanted. Scipio led a well- 
appointed fleet into Ids province, and was able to add con- 
siderably to the veteran .soldiers of Canuiu and Ilordonea, who 
had seen hard service under Marcellias and Ljcvinus. The year 
passed, however, without any attempt on Africa, except tliat 
Lielius went across to reconnoitre, and, after an interview with 
IMasiiiissa, returned laden with spoil. 

§ 14. It will be worth while to devote a few lines to the for- 
tunes of this Numidian ITince. His life, since his return from 
Spain, had been one series of romantic enterprises ; and at the 
j>reseiit time, notwithstainling his adventurous daring, he was 
a wanderer and an outlaw. While he was in Sj)aiUj Ids fatliei* 
(Jala had died, and his uncle CKsalces took possession of the chief- 
tainship of the Massyliaiis. On the death of his iinch*, and his 
uncle's son, which followed in rapid succession, the chief power 
was seized by an adventurer, named Mezetulus, who pretended 
to act as guardian of an infant, the solo remaiidng scion of the 
family of (Ksalcos, Masinissa now appeared on the scone. He 
was very popular among the ]\Jass}#aus, and Mezetulus, with Ids 
yoiujg charge, was obliged to fly for safety to the court of 
Sypbax at (Jirta. 'I'liis prince, we saw, had formed a treaty with 
Scipio. But llasdrubal Gisgo soon found means^to detach the 
fickle Numidian from his new ally, by offering him tlie hand of 
his beautiful daughter Sophouisba, and urged him to prevent 
Masinissa from recovering the power of his father. The power 
of Masinissa was uncipial to that of Syphax. He was defeated 
in every battle he ventui’cd to fight ; hut he seemed to lead a 
eiiarnied life. Once he was obliged^to lie hid many days in a 
cave, once he esca})cd with only two horsemen ))y swimming a 
broad and ra])id river ; but he always appeared afresh, from his 
fastnesses in the mountains of the south, €t the head of a body 
of Ids wild cavalry, plundering and alarming tlie subjects of 
Carthage, as well as those of Syjdiax. Personal jiiipie was added 
to the desire of recovering the chieftainship of his father ; for 
the beautiful Sophouisba had been his betrothed bride. 

§ 15. In the next year he looked eagerly to see the Romans 
in Africa. But before this took place, the enemies of Scipio 
Tnade one more attempt to thwart his African enterprise. He 
had been continued iii his command as Proconsul ; and, hearing 
that the citadel of Loori had been taken by Q. Pleminius, who 
commanded as Proprietor in Brnttii, but that Hannibal had come 
to tlie relief of the place, he left his province without hesita- 
tion, and sailing into the harbou^ of Locri, obliged the Caitha- 
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giiiiau to retire. Plcminius was no sooner left in coininand 
there, tluiu he indulged in gross and brutal outrages, not only 
against the i)coi)le of Locri, but against such Romans as ventured 
to op[><)se his will. Scipio was appealed to, but declined to 
interfere, desiring the Locrians to lay their coni]>laints before 
the Senate at Rome. These com])lainis arrived early in the year 
204 n.c., and old Fabius again took occasion to inveigh loudly 
against tlie presumi)tuous audacity of his young rival. He ended 
his speech by pi’oposing that he should be dcprivcjd of Ids com- 
mand. Other complaints werq made against Sei])io, that by 
going to Locri he had transgi’essed the limits of his province, 
as he had done before by visiting Syphax in Numidia ; more- 
over, that he spent his time in pursuits unfit for a Roman 
soldier, frequenting the schools and gymnasia of the Oreek 
cities, and wearing a Orcek dress; while his men were daily 
becoming corrupted by licentious living and want of discipline. 
The Senate was too well aware of the merits and popularity of 
Scipio to venture to act on these vague accusations without })ro- 
vious impiiry ; and it was therefore resolved to send a commissi oji 
into Sicily to examine into the truth of the charges. The result 
was highly favourable to thaiGeneral. It was reported that he 
was quite guiltless of tlie exceasc.s of Plcminius, who was arrested 
and left to die in prison ; and his troops, inst(iad of being 
neglected or undisciplined, were in the highest order ; the Com- 
missioners ha?l themselves witne.sscd the evolutions of the 
army and fleet, and could testify to their offeetivo condition ; 
they had also inspected the stores at [alybajum, and found arms, 
engines, and supplies of every kind provided for the invasion of 
Africa. It was universally resolved that Scipio should retain his 
command till he should bring the w^ar to a close. 

§ IG. The confidence which the Senate felt in the altered state 
of affairs is fully shown by two Decrees passed in this same year. 
The first respected the Twelve Latin Colonies, which five years 
before had refused to furnish soldiers. At the time, it had 
been thought prudent tb pass over this contumacious conduct.* 
But now they were required tp furnish twice their proper con- 
tingent till tho'end of the war. They murmured, but submitted. 
The other Decree was moved by Lcovilfus for the repayment 
of the patriotic loan advanced by the Senators and people during 
his Consulship in the year 210 B.c.t It was apparent, therefore, 
that tlie battle of the Metaurus, backed by the great successes 
of Scipio in Spain, had raised the Republic above all fear of 
disaffection in her Colonies, or of bankruptcy at lioiue. Other 
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.sij^iLS of coiitkloiico appear. A huge stone, .'supposed to repre- 
sent tlie Great ]\[other of the (Jods, was l»roiight in state to 
Itofhe from Possinus in Sicily. The Sibylline books directed 
that tlie care of this j^rceious relic should be giv(j)i to “ tlie 
best man” at Romo; and the Senate adjudged the title to P. 
Scii>io Nasica, sou of On. Scipio, who had died in Si)ain, and 
first cousin to the great man who was now making the nanxe 
illii.sti’iou.s.* The Gincian Law, also, brought forward by t he 
Ti-il)une AI. (Jincius Alirnentiis at the instance of. old l‘'abiuH, to 
prevent advocates from accepting fees for their services, shows 
that biisines.s was falling into its routine course again. 

§ 17. All obstacles being now removed, Scipio pre|>ared to 
cross over into Africa. 1 1 is army and fleet were assembled at 
Ijilyba'Um uiulor his own eye. liis brother Lueins and his friend 
Lrelins still atteij<led him as legates ; and liis (.kuestor was a 
young man destined Inu’eaftei* to become famous, At. Porcius 
It was towards the close of 204 n.(.’. that he set sait IJis 
army was not so numermis as it was well-appointed and W'oll- 
diseiplined, coni}K)sod of men who had grown old in service, 
skilful in sieges, prepared for all dangers ; for the greater part oi' 
them knew that in the sviccessful termination of tlui waj* lay 
tlicir only chance of returning home to end their <hiys in peace. 
As I he ships left the harbour at daybreak, 8ei pi o prayed aloud 
to all the gods, that his cntcrpi*isc might 'be l)lt^ssed by their 
favour ; that the evils which Carthage had wrought against 
Home might now be visited upon lier own head.f When the 
second morning broke, they were in siglit of land ; and Scipio. 
when he heard that they were off the Fair Promontory, said 
that- the omen was a good one, and there should be their landiiig- 
place. • 

Alasinissa hastened to join him with only of his Nnmi- 
diaii horse ; but liis knowdedge of the country, and the ceaseless 
activity which he displayed, would have made him most welcome, 
even if he had come alone. 

§ 18. Scijiio immediately laid siege to Utica. The terror felt 
at Carthage, when Lajlius had landed the year before, was great ; 
and now, when Seipio lumself was almost at the gates, terror 
>'f»se to its highest pitch. For a time he was left to carry on 
bis operations unmolested. But as the winter advanced, Tlas- 
dmbal Gisgo succeeded in collecting a considerable force, and 

* Tho Meg.'ilesiari games (i.c. the ganie.s of the finriis) long pre- 

tlie memory of tliis evi?nt. 

t The prayer is given by Livy 27) evidently from an old author, 

A number of old Latin forms oeciir in it, — 2)ti . . . bene verenneent, i. e. ecrtunt^ 
auctions 
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persuaded Syphax, his son-in-law, to lend his aid in relieving 
Utica. Scipio was encamped on a head-land to the eastward 
of this town, on a spot wliich long retained the name of “the 
Corneliau Camp,”* where (it is said) the ruins of his entrench- 
ments are still to he traced ; and the Carthaginians hoped that 
they might blockade him here both by land aiitl sea. They made 
thoir arrangements not without skill ; and their fleet, which was 
superior to thft of the Romans, threatened to iiitorcei)t com- 
munication with Sicily. Scipio remained (juiot the whole winter, 
except that he amused Syphax by entering into negotiations for 
peace. The fickle Nuiuidian showed himself not unwilling to 
form a separate treaty, and to desert his father-indaw llasdrubal. 
But Scipio had no real purpose in these negotiations. They 
were only carried on to mask a design, which, as spring came 
on, he was ejiabled to put in practice. Ile^observcd that Uas- 
(1 rubai occupied one camp, and Syphax another. The huts 
occupied by the Numidiaiis were composed merely of stakes 
wattled ai^ thatched with reeds ; the cpiarters of the Cartha- 
ginians, though somewhat more substantial, consisted solely of 
timber, without any stone or brick. Scipio, in the course of the 
before-mentioned negotiations, contrived to obtain an accurate 
knowledge of the plan and dis])Ositioii of these camps ; and when 
Vie thoyglit the time for the execution of his design was arrived, 
he suddenly broke ofl the negotiations, and told Syphax that all 
thoughts of peace must be deferred till a later time. 

On the first dark night that followed, he sent Lselius and Ma- 
sinissa against the camp of Syphax, while he himself moved 
towards that of Hasdrubal. Masinissa, with his Numidians, ob- 
tained an easy entrance into the lines of his comitrynien, and 
straightway set fire to their inflammable habitations. The un- 
fortunate men rose from their beds or from their wine-cups, and 
endeavoured to extinguish the flames. But the work liad been 
too well done ; and as they attempted to escape, they found tlmt 
every avenue of the camp was beset by enemies. Fire was behind 
them, death by the sword before ; and though Syphax, with a 
chosen band, escaped, the whole of his army was destroyed. The 
same fate befol Hasdrubal. On the first darm, he conjectured the 
truth, and wifti cowardly haste made ofOeaving his men an easy 
prey to Scipio. When morning broke, the Romans pursued the 
fugitives ; and it is not too much to say that the whole army 
04 . which Carthage depended for safety was cut off in this hor- 
vihlfe iway. The recital makes tho blood run cold. 

We ina^r congratulate ourselves on the comparative honesty 


Caesar, Belli Civ. ii. 24 and 37, 
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of modern warfare. If in sieges and bombardments dreadful 
calamities are inflicted and suffered, yet no general would form 
a iflan for burning and destroying an army by preteiided nego- 
tiations for peace, carried on in cold blood for weeks before. 
Yet the historian Polybius relates this event as a matter quite 
ill the ordinary course of warfare, without any remark on the 
duplicity by which it wjis made successful. Neither the act 
itself, nor the meiiiis by which it was carried*into execution, 
were ever thought to cast any slur on the fair fame of Scipio. 

§ 19. The Carthaginian Senate were ready to give up matters 
as lo.st. But at this juncture 10,000 Celtiberiaus landed in Africa 
and offered their services to Syphax ; and this prince was over- 
per.suaded by the entreaties of Sophonisba to renew the struggle. 
Hasdrubal also exerted himself greatly to collect a new army ; 
and in the course ^thirty days the two allied generals appeared 
on the Great Plain*which lie about 70 or 80 miles to the south- 
west of Utica and Carthage. Pcipio, leaving liis fleet and a 
division of his army to continue .the blockade of Utica, ad- 
vanced to give them battle without delay. The ®l‘ltiberians 
made a stout resistance ; but being deserted by the rest of the 
army, they were entirely cut to pieces. Hasdrubal fled to 
('artliage, Syphax to his own kingdom ; so that the whole 
country was left to the mercy of the Romans. Scipio advanced 
towai’d-i Carthage, receiving the submission of the different towns 
by which ho passed. Encamping at Tunis, within sight of the 
Capital, ho awaited the submission of the Government. 

§ 20. Meanwhile Ladius and Masinissa, with the Italian and 
Numidian cavalry, pursued Syphax to Oirta. The unlucky king 
made a faint show of resistance ; but he was defeated, and his 
capital surrendered at discretion. Masinissa now received his 
reward, and was proclaimed King of all Numidian When he 
entered Cirta, he was met by Sophonisba, formerly his betrothed, 
and now the wife of his rival. Her charms melted his heart ; 
and fearing lest Scipio might claim her as his captive, to lead her 
triumph by the side of Syphax, he took the bold step of mar- 
O'i'ig her at once. Thi.s much provoked Scipio, who sent for the 
young chief and rebuked him sternly for venturing to take pos- 
session of a Roman captiVe. Masinissa sighed, and felt that ho 
'vas unable to protect his unhappy bride. But, resolved that at 
least she should have the option of escaping from the degrada- 
tion of a Roman triumpn. he sent her a cup of poison, telling 
her that herein lay her only possible deliverance. She toolg the 
potion, saying that she accepted the nuptial gift, and drained 
to the dregs. ^When the tragical fate of Sophonisba reached 
the ears of Scipio, he feared that ho had dealt too harshly with 
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his NurniJian ally. Ho sent for liiiii, and, gently reproving hiiu 
for his haste, ho publicly presented liirn with the most honour- 
able testimonies to his bravery and fidelity which a Roman 
General could bestow. In the delights of satisfied amlutioii and 
the acquisition of a powerful sovereignty, Masinissa soon forgot 
the sorrows of Sophonisba. 

§ 21. While Scipio remained at Tunis, the Cartliaginian fleet 
made an attack on the Roman ships in the harbour of Utica, and 
gained some advantage. Intelligence also reached the Govern- 
ment that Mago, on landing in Italy, had been welcomed by tlie 
Ligurians and a portion of the Gauls, and had lately taken posi- 
tion on the Vo with a considerable force. Here, however, he was 
encountered by a Roman army and defeale<l after a seveit^ 
struggle. Alago, himself wounded, took refuge among the Ligu- 
rians, who still remained faitliful to his causa 

The Carthaginian Government tlien bad^ie choice of three 
courses : either to mak(5 terms with Rome at once ; or to con- 
tinue the war by recalling Hannibal and Mago from Italy to 
Africa ; oAo recal the two brothers on the one band, wliile on 
the other they entered into negotiations for a peace. 7'lie last 
was the course adopted. Ambassadors were dispatched tai 5 
Rome to treat for peace, while orders were sent to Hiinnibid 
and Mago to return with such forces as they could bring. 

Mago obeyed the orders immediately, but never I'eaclicd 
Africa. He died of bis wound upon the passage, and his few ships 
were taken by the Romans. Hannibal also with bitter feelings 
prepared to obey. For sixteen years had the indomitable man 
maintained himself on foreign ground: and even now tlui 
remains of bis veteran army clung to liim with des])erate fidelity. 
He felt that, so far as lie was concerned, he had been more than 
successful : if he had failed, it had been the fault of that uii 
grateful country, which had left liim long years uiisuppoi’ted, and 
now was recalling him to defend her from the enemy. WTiat 
Scipio was now to Carthago, that miglit Hamiihal have^been to 
Rome. Still he saw that no advantage •could ho gained h}’ 
remaining longer in Itfily ; he therefore hade farewell to the 
foreign shores, so long his own, and set sail for that native laiul 
which had not seen him for nearly forty years. 

§ 22. Great was the joy at Romo when the news came that 
their dire * enemy had been at length compelled to leave the 
shores of Italy. A public thanksgiving was decreed ; sacrifici's 
offered to all ‘ the Great (aods of Rome ; and the Roman 
Ganies, which had been vowed by Marcellus in his last Consul- 

* This epithet has bec*i appropriated to Hannibal by Horace. 
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•ship, were now at lengtli performcfl. It was at fhis moment of 
triumph that the Carthaginian Ambassadors arrived. Tlu* 
Sonato received tliom (inau.spiciou.s omen !) in tlai Temple of 
IjL’llona. Lmvinus moved that tlieyshoultl Co at once dismissed, 
and tliat orders should be sent to Scipio to push on the war witli 
\ igour. After some del^atc, liis proposition was adopteil. The 
close of the year '201j therefore i-endered it certain that the wai‘ 
must be decided by a trial of strength betwccR the two great 
(lenerals, vho, each triumphant in his own career, had never yet 
(Uicountored each other in arms. About the same time ohl 
Kahilis breathed his Li.st, as if unwilling to be a siiectator of the 
filial glory of IScipio. He died in extreme old age. He has the 
merit of first successfully opposing Hannibal ; but his somewhat 
narrow mind, and the jealous obstinacy which often accompanies 
increasing j^ejirs, jwe vented him from seeing that^thereds a time 
for all things ; that his own jiolicy wius excellent for retrieving 
the fortunes of the Re])ublic, but that the inactivity of the Car- 
thaginian Government had ruined Hannibal and lj|^t the field 
open for the bolder measures of Scipio. 

§ 2J1. Hannibal had landed at Leptis, to the south of •( ’arthage, 
with his veterans ; ami thence marching northwards, took u}> 
his po.sition on the plain of Zama, within five days’ march of 
(dirthage. Scipio, early in the year (202 n.c.), advanced from 
Tunis to moot him ; and finding that' Hie Carthaginian General 
had sent spies to ascertain his strength, he ordered them to he 
led through his camp, and sent back with a full account of all 
that they had seen, ilaniiibal felt that he had to deal witli a 
superior force, led by a General only second in ability to himscU. 
IHs own veterans were few in number; the remainder of his 
army were raw levies or allies little to be trusted ; the Numidian 
horse, which had been his main ana in Italy, were now arrayed 
against him under the enterprising Masinissa. He therefnn? 
proposed a personal conference, in the faint hope tliat he might 
eftbet # treaty between himself and Scipio, which he would 
then compel the Carthaginian Government to accept. Pcrhatis 
if Scipio had felt himself free to act indejiendeiitly, he might 
have listened to the blandishments of his great opponent ; but 
he was the General of the llepublic, and he knew the teeling 
at Rome too well to venture to act in opposition to it. .MTie 
Generals therefore parted from thoii conference, with feelings of 
mutual esteem, and prejiared to decide the fate ot the civilised 
world by battle. 

§ 24. Next day at sunrise both armies <lrew out. • Hannibal 
marslialled his’arrny in three lines : first bis Gallie and Ligurian 
‘Auxiliaries, with Balearians anu other light troops; in the 
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second line, tfio veterans of Italy with fresh African levies ; 
and in the rear, the few Bruttian and Italian allies who had 
followed his fortunes. Both wings were flanked by cavalry, as 
usual ; and the whofe line of battle was covered by a formiclable 
array of eighty (dephants. To oppose him, Scipio also formed 
three lim s according to the common practice of the Homans ; 
Laolius with the Italian cavalry was posted on the left, Masi- 
nissa with his Niimidians on the right. The Roman army was 
superior in all respects, except in elephants ; and to make tlie 
attack of these monsters i)owerle.ss, Scipio drew u]> the maniples 
of his infantry not (as was usual) chequer-wise, but one imme- 
diately behind the other, so as to leave open lanes between the 
maniples from front to rear. 

The battle began by an attack of the elephants on the Iloman 
light troops, who skirmished in front of the regular lines. 
These were overborne by the weight of the huge beasts, and fled 
down the lanes which have been described ; but when the 
elephants came within the ranks, the men on each side pricked 
them with their javelins, so that some of them rushed clear 
through the spaces without turning to the right or left ; others 
wheeled about and carried confusion into the Carthaginian 
ranks. Meanwhile both Masinissa and Ljelius had routed the 
cavalry opposed to them, and the battle grow hot in the centre. 
The auxiliaries in Hannibars front lino were soon driven in 
ui)on the veterans, who, however, levelled their spears and com- 
pelled thorn to advance again. Both parties kept bringing up 
their fresh men, withdrawing their wounded to the rear ; and 
the battle continued with great fury, till LaOius and Masinissa, 
returning with the cavalry from the pursuit, charged the .Car- 
thaginians ill rear, and decided ijie fate of the day. The Romans 
lost about 5(X)0 on the field ; the Carthaginians not less than 
20,000, besides a vast number who were taken prisoners. 

§ 2/5 Tims was Hannibal defeated, but not subdued. The 
Battle of Zama has often been compared to that of 'VvSerloo. 
In both, the two greatest Generals of the respective parties met 
for the first time ; and iii both, the more famous chief, fighting 
with an army hastily drawn together in defence of his country, 
was defeated. But in other points they were unlike. Waterloo 
left Franco helpless ; and her ruler had no hope but in with- 
drawing from her shores. After the Battle of Zama Hannibal 
could still have offered a long resistance ; and if he thought it 
b')8t to make peace immediately, it was that he might reform 
the government, and prepare for new struggles at a future 
time, jp • . 

;y,§ 2^rAs Scipio was returning to Tunis, he met envovs from 
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Carthage. He sent them back with the following coiulitions of 
peace : “ The Carthaginians were to be left indepemlent within 
their own territories ; they were to give up all prisoners and 
deserters, all their ships of war except ten triremes, and all their 
elephapts ; they were not to make war in Africa or out of Africa 
without the consent of Rome ; they were to acknowledge Masi- 
nissa as King of Nurnidia ; 'they were to pay 10,000 talents of 
silver towai’ds the expenses of the war by instalments in the 
course of the next fifty years.” * When the Senate of Carthage 
met to debate on these conditions, Hasdrubal son of Cisgo, rose 
to advise the continuation of war ; when Hannibal, angry at the 
folly of the man, pulled him back to his seat. A loud cry was 
I’aiscMl ; upon whicli the Ceiieral rose and said that “ for six- 
aml-thirty years he had been fighting the battles of liis countiy 
in foreign lands, and if in the camp he had forgotten the manners 
of the city, he prayed forgiveness.” lie then went on to show 
that all resistance, however prolonged, must eventually prove 
fruitless ; and in the end the Senate agreed to accept tlie pro- 
posed conditions. Upon this Scipio granted an armistice of 
three months, while he sent his brother Lucius, with two other 
envoys, to Homo. to learn the pleasure of the Senate aiid People. 
The Senate gave audience to Scipio’s envoys in the Tcmjde of 
Hellona, and welcomed them into the city with the highest 
honours. At the s'ame time ambassadors arrived from the old 
Coverument Party at Carthage, who had always opposed the 
llaiinihalic War, and now hoped to obtain more favourable 
terms : but they were dismissed by the Senate with contumely ; 
and the final decision respecting Peace wag left to the People. 
All the Tribes voted that Scipio should be empowered to 
confirm the conditions which he had already offered ; and the 
Feeials were ordered to pass over into Africa, cariying with 
them Italian flints to strike fire withal, and Italian herbs on 
which to offer sacrifice, that the Treaty miglit be made in unex- 
ceptiofcabfc fwin. Accordingly, in tlic N'ery biigi lining of the 
year 201 ij.o., seventeen years after IJannibal bad set out from 
New Carthage on his march into Italy, peace was concluded, and 
Scipio set sail for Rome. 

§ 27. When the old merchant rulers of Carthage saw their 
sliips of war delivered up to the Romans, and most of them 
burnt before their eyes ; when they were obliged to open their 
money-bags to pay the first instahneut of the enormous fine 
entailed ii[)on them by that war, which had been begun in defi- 
ance of their secret wishes, and wLieh had ended thus disas- 

10,000 talents weight of silver would be worth at the present diiy more 
than 2,000,000/. sterling. 
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tiously ill coii.sc(|iiGiico of tlicir own jciilonsy and .siijiinene.ss, 
Hannibal niade no secret of his conlenipt, and laiiglied openly at 
tlioir rueful and dejected as])ect. Nothing marks more clearly 
the character of this son of the camj). Kind and genial as 
he was, frank and generous to his soldiers, he respected not the 
real sntlei-ings of these ci\dlians, and took no trouble to disguise 
his sentiments. He felt conscious that his powm- in the city was 
greater now, than whcn.he was compieror of Italy. \Vc shall see 
hereafter that for the next fesv^ycai's he became the absolute 
ruler of (tarthage, and the reformer of her narrow institutions. 
If he had been iiermitted, he might have raised lier to an emi- 
nence greater than that from which she had fallen. But such 
was not the will of Providence. ' 

§ LkS. The 1'riumph of Scijiio was the most splendid that had 
ever yet ascended tin? Saci’cd Hill. The enormous (luantity of 
silver which he brought with him not only em-icluMl his soldiers, 
but relieved the State from the pr(\ssure of fhe dobfs which 
during the war she had been obliged to contrac.t. King Synhax 
followed his car, with many other illustrious prisoners; and, 
what was still more grateful to his feelings, many Jiomans who 
had long languished in captivity attendc<l their deliverer wearing 
caps of Liberty. Among these was a Senator, by iiame Q. Te- 
rentius (Juleo, who ever after considered himself ilw. Fi-eedman 
iTSeijiio. The Ceneral himself, the universal gaze of men, was 
saluted by the name of the couidaw lie had conquered. No one 
before him had chiiained tlie honour of this titular surname : 
l)ut the name of Scipio has come dowji to our own times indis- 
solubly linked with that of Afhkwxus. 
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liOYKlINMKNT AM) CONSTITUTIONAL lTIAN(iKS III* To 'riliO i I-OSK OI< 
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?f 1. I he present a fit jilnce for a Heview of the < Constitution, &!•. § J, TIk' 

^eveiiinco between Patriciaiis and PJebeians fast disajipearinL!:. ^ jK ijiv 
of tile Coiiiitia Cui’iata. § 4. l»e«juIations of age, &c. for admission to 
olliees of State. § 5. Duties attached to each. § 0. Tliose olliees joo- 
lessL'dly open to all, hut now }»ractrcally limited to the wealthv. ^ 7. 
*‘ou.staut change in executive ollicei’s, even in those of the army. § S. Kc- 
piiMicari nature of the system ; its disadvantages, how romiteraetiMl in 
practice. §9. Stability given to the system by the Senate; the Sen. ite 
eonipnsed of persons qimliJied (1) by tenure of ollice, (2) by jadpertv, {'.)) 
by age. § 10. Power of the Senate, (1) in legislation, (2) in ailniinis- 
tration of home/iml foreign aflairs, (3) in jurisdiction. § II. The roinitia 
Denturiata, as re-iiindcdled. §12. The (Jomitia. Trihut a ; its gradual i ise 
to ]H)wer, coordinate with tlie 'encroaclmients of the Trihnpafe. 1:;. 
Anomaly of two indejiejident legislative bodies : how were collisions jne- 
vented ? § 14. The 'fribe Assembly far fiom a pure di-mocracv. § 1.'), 

.\.ll laws in both .Xssemblies required the previous sanction of the Senate. 
§ 10, Causes that jirevented collision between the Senate and the Tribes. 
§ 17. Predominance of the Tribe Assembly over the Ceuturiate, in legis- 
lation. § 18. Their elective powei’s, § 19. Their rights of jurisdiction. 
§ 20. P*sent supremacy of the .Senate necounted for. 

^ 1. Xow that we have seen Rome first become ^tistress of Italy, 
iOid then, after a life and death struggle, rise superior to Car- 

R 3 
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thage ; now that we shall have to follow her in hej‘ conquest of 
all the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, so that this 
sea became what in modern phrase may be called a Roman lake, 
we naturally inquire what was the form of government under 
which she made these great achievements, what the treatment 
of the subject foreigners, what the condition of the people, their 
maiiimrs an<l mode of life, their progress in art and literature. 
To some of these questions an answer has already been given 
by the history itself ; to oth4k no answer can be given, so 
scanty are the records of the time, 

§ 2. About the time of the Punic Wars the framework of the 
Roman Constitution was complete, 'ihis Constitution was not 
created by a single legislator, like that of Sparta, nor due to the 
convulsive efforts of an oppressed commonalty, like that of 
modem France, but had grown up, like that of England, by slow 
degrees out of the struggles between the Patrician Lords who 
had originally engrossed all political power, and the Plebeians or 
Commons, who had by successive steps obtained a share in all 
tlie privileges of the Patricians. The only trace reinaining of 
ancient severance was the. regulation by which, of the two Con- 
suls and the two Censors, one miist bo a Patrician, one a Ple- 
beian. At the time of which we sp^ak this regulation was in 
full force. Indeed the Consuls who in tlie Hannibalic War ren- 
dered the most signal services were Patrici?|.n ; but, by a law of 
nature, the Patrician Families, being (like tlie Scottish Peerages) 
limited in number, gradually died off, while new Plebeian Fami- 
lies were rising to opulence and lionoAr. In a few years oven 
the partition of ofhoes fell into disuse,* and no political dis- 
tinction remained, save tliat persons of Patrician pedigree were 
excluded from tlie Tribunate of the Plebs, as Scottish Peers 
from sitting in the House of Commons. 

§ 3. In correspondence with the advance of Plebeian and the 
decay of Patrician Fairnlies, a silent revolution had been wrong! it 
in most jiarts of the Constitution. 

The Assembly of the Curies, consisting wholly of Patricians, 
once th» sole and supreme Legislative Body, continued to drag 
on a sickly existence. The Curies, indeed, still retained nominal 
powers of high sound. No Consul or Dictator could assume 
the Imperium without a Ciiriate Law to invest him therewith. 
But what at first sight seems a veto on the appointment of the 
first officers of State, was in fact a mere form ; for the assent 
which the Curies were still allowed to give the}'^ were nyjb allowed 
to withhold. They continued to meet oven to Cicero’s time, 

♦ Both Consuls wore plebeian first in 172 B.C. ;■ both Censors first in 
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but their bi^siuess had then dwindled away to the regulation of 
the religious observances jn-oper to the Fatriciau G elites. A few 
Lictors, ^ho were present as the attendants of the presiding 
Magistrate, alone a^ipeared to. rejiresent the descendants of the 
Valerii, the Olaudii, and the Posthuinii.* 

As the Assembly of the Curies declined, tlie Assembly of the 
Tribes rose. As the Oinnitium or Patrician Meeting-place at 
the narrow end of the Forum was deserted, the Forum itself or 
Plebeian Mecting-[)lace was iSore and more thronged. f But 
before wo speak of this Assembly it will be convenient to give 
some account of the Executive Government. 

§ 4. The chief officers of State employed in the alrninistra- 
tion of Roman affairs remained as they had been settled after 
tlie Idcinian Ijaws. 

In Cicero’s time it is well known that every Roman who 
aspired to the higliest offices was obliged to ascend through a 
regular scale of lioiioui's. An age was fixed before which each 
was unattainable. Tlie first office so held was the (^uicstoi’ship, 
and the earliest ago at which this could tlieri be gained appears 
to liavo been about twenty-seven. Several years were then to 
elai^se before a Roman could hold the first Curule office, that is, 
the iEdileship. But between this and each of the highost honours, 
the Pra'torship and the Consulship, only two com]»lete years 
were interposed. To be chosen yKdilc a man must be at least 
thirty-seven, to be Pra.‘tor at least forty, to bo Consul at least 
forty-three. t 

But no settled reguliltions had yet been made. IMany cases 
occur, both before and after the Second ihiiiic War, in which 
men were elected to the Consulship at a very eaily age, and 
before tliey had held any other Curule office. Such was the 
case with Valerius C(|rvus in the Samnifco Wars ; such was the 
case with the great Scipio in the Hannibalic War ; such was 
the case with Galba and Flamininns, two of the Consuls whom 
we shall find employed iu the Macedonian War; Even in later 
times the rule was dispensed with on great emergencies or in 

* /i- * 

i-vuero, nd Att, iv. 18 ; a curious and interesting passage. 

+ In later times the Tribe Assembly liecaine too large for the Forum. It 
flight meet in any place to which the puwer of the Tribunes extenJed ; that 
'S any place within a mile of the city walls, .and therefore in the Campus 
Martins, the regular meeting-place of the Ceoturiate Ass«‘mbly. 

+ fhese ages w<'re probably fixed by the Lex Annalis of L. Villius (u.C. 1 80). 
Ihft ajre of 27 for the qu estorship i.i inferred from the age at which the 
•raechi ami others are known to have held it. The other ages follow from a 
well-known passage of Cicero (jdc 1 aje Aftnn'ht, ii. 37), in whieh ho says that 
•e hell! each of his ciinile oflices at the earliest age permitted by the law. 
onipare De Officiisy ii. 17. 
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favour of particular men. • Tlio younger Scipio was fleeted (.Con- 
sul, though he was but caiidiilato for the ^Edile ship : Marius arid 
Sylla both avoided tlio yEdile.sliip. • 

§ 5. There can be little doubt that this last-named office was 
the least acceptable to an active and ambitious man. The chief 
duties of the Jildiles related to the care of the Public Ihiildings 
(whence their name), the celebration of the (himcs and hVstivals, 
the order of the streets, and other matters belonging to tlui de- 
partment of Police. But the Qiucstors were charged with 
business of a more important character. They were attache<l 
to tlic Consuls and l^r;etors as '^freasurers and Paymasters. The 
Tax-gathei*ers (Publicani) paid into their hands all moneys re- 
(!eived on account of the State, and out of ihese funds they dis- 
bursed all sums ro(pured for the use of the Army, the Fleet, or the 
Civil Administration. They were originally two in number, one 
for cacli Consul ; but very soon th(!y were doubled, and at tln^ 
conquest of Italy they were increased to eight. Two always re- 
mained at home to conduct the business of the Trcasiny, tlm 
rest accompanied the Consuls, and Pradors, and IVocoiisuls to 
the most important provinces. 

The office of Pra'tov was supplementary to that of the Con- 
suls. The time of its first creation wUvS that important crisis 
when the Consulate was half surrendc.rcd to the Plcheiaiis.* 
The judicial functions hitherto discharged by the Consuls were 
then transferred to a special Magistrate, who assumed the name of 
Prffitor, originally borne by the (’’onsuls thcmst.j^vcs, and tlie 
Patricians retained exclusive possession^f this magistracy longer 
than of any oihei- : it was not till 337 I3.c. that the lirst Plebeian 
nbtaiiie<l access to it. This original iTaTor was called Pr.etor 
IJrhanua, or President of the City Courts. A second was fidded 
about the time when Sicily became subject to Rome, and a new 
coui't was erected for the decision of cases in which foreigners 
were concerned : hence the new magistrate was called Prador 
l\‘regrinns. For the government of the two first provinces, 
Sicily and Sardinia, two more Pr;etor.s wtto created, and when 
Spain wa*} con.stitutcd as a double province, two more, so that 
the whole number amounted to six. Tn the absence of the 
Cijnsuls the Pradors presided in the Senate and at the great 
assembly of the Centuries. They often commanded reserve 
armies in the field, but they were always subordinate to the 
Consuls ; and to mark this subordinate position t\my were 
allowed only sii Lictors,t whereas each Consul was attended by 
twelve. 

Of the Ocfiisuls it is needless to speak in this place. Their 

* I'hrtpt. XV. § 17. f Hence their Greek namt of 
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^ 70 sitio*n as the supremo executive officers of tlio State is siiffi- 
ciontly indicated in every page of tlio History. 

§ (J. To obtain each of tliese high offices the Jhunan was 
obliged to seek the suffrages of his fellow-citizens. They were 
open to the ambition of every one whose Jiaine liad been entered 
by the Censors on the Uegistcr of Citizens, provided he had 
reached the reipiircd age. No office, except the Censoi-shi[), was 
lield for a longer period than twelve months : no officer received 
any pay or salary for his services. To defray expenses certain 
allowances were made from the 'Jh-easiiry by oi’der of the Senate. 
To discharge routine duties and to conduct their correspondence, 
each inagist]*ate had a certain number of clerks (Scrib.e), who 
formed what we should call the Civil Service, and who had 
before this assumed an important po.sitiou in the State.* 

Eut though tlie liigliest offices seemed thus absolutely open to 
every candidate, they were not so in practice. About tiie tinu; 
of tlie First Punic War an altei-ation was made which, in effect, 
confined the Curulo offices to the wealthy families. The^Ediles, 
as has been said, were charged with the management of the 
Public Games, and for celebrating them with duo splendour aii 
allowance had been made from the Treasury. At the time 
just mentioned this allowance was witlidrawn. Vet the Ciirule 
.Ediles were still expected to maintain the honour of Pome by 
costly spectacles at the Great lioiuan (hiiues, the Megalesian 
Ecstival, and others of less co^equence. A great change was 
wrought byilJiis law, which, under a popular a.spect, limite<l the 
choice of the people to those who could buy their favour. 

§ 7. That which strikes the mind as most remarkable in the 
Executive Government of Pome is the shoii perigd for whioii 
each magistrate lield his office, and the seeming d:uiger of leaving 
appointments so inn>orta.nt to the suffrages of the people at 
large. And this is still more striking whe-n we remember that 
the same system was extended to the army itself as well as to 
its generals. The Komaiis had no standing army. Every Poman 
citizen between the C(unpletc ages of seventeen and forty-fh'e, 
and possessing property worth at least 4000 ]>ounds of cb 2 )per, 
Silvas 2)laeed on the JMilitary Roll. From this Roll four Legions, 
each Consul, were enlisted every year, and in cases of 
uecesSitjjr additional Legions wore raised. But at the close of 
the year^^ camjmigii these legionary soldiers had a right to re- 
turn hfpie and be relieved by others. Nor wore there any fixed 
officers. Each Legion had six Tviluiues and sixty Centurions ; 
but these were apjioiiited, like the Consuls and soldiers, fresh 


the history of Apjjiua the Censor, :uid Cn. Kliivius, Chu]it. sxiv. § 10. 
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every year. The majority of the Tribunes were elected by the 
people at the Comitia of the Tribes, and the remainder were 
nominated by the Consuls of the year, tlie only limitation to 
such choice being that those elected or nominated should have 
served in the Legions at lea.st five campaigns. The Centurions 
were then nominated by tlie Tribunes, subject to the approval 
of the Consuls. No iloubt the Tribunes and Consuls, for their 
own sake, would nominate effective men ; and therefore we 
should conclude, what we find to be the fact, that the Homan 
armies depended chiefly on their Centurions, and on those Tri- 
bunes who were iioniinated by the Consuls. 

§ 8. This brief statement will sufficiently show that the Homan 
system, both in Army and State, was strictly Ucpublicaii, that 
is, calculated to distribute public offices to as many citizens as 
possible, and to prevent power ‘being ab.sorbed by any single man 
or classes of men. There were no ])rofessed statesmen or 
officers, but there was a large number of meiAvho hail served 
for a time in each ca])acity. There was no standing Army, but 
there was a good Alilitia. There wa.s no regularly trained 
soldiery, but every citizen had served in his time several cam- 
paigns, and every one was something of a soldier. 

It has often been objected that this system was hurtful on 
the one hand to the successful management of war and foreign 
affairs ; on the other hand, destructive of that liberty which is 
necessary to trade and commer^. As to the latter poi)it it may 
be admitted at once; the Roman institutions wei^ not framed 
for the ])ui‘pose of encouraging commercial pursuits. Rut mili- 
tary and political success would seem likely to be thwarted no 
less effectiudly by this fleeting tenure of office. If a Consul was 
pursuing his operations ever so successfully, he was liable to be 
superseded at the year’s close by bis successor in tlie Consul- 
ship: and this successor brought with him new soldiers and 
new officers ; everything, it would seem, had to be done over 
again. This was always felt in times of difficulty, and the con- 
stitutional usages were practically suspended. No Republic, 
how'ever jealous, can rigidly carry out such a system : necessity 
will modify it in practice. During the Samiiite Wars we find 
the same eminent men repeatedly elected to the Consulship, 
notwithstanding a provision that no man should hold this high 
office except, at intervals of ten years. Valerius Corvns was 
first chosen Consul at three-and-tweiity ; he held the oflfce four 
tintes ill fourteen years ; and, besides this, he often served as 
Dictator, as Rra-tor, and as ’'rribune of the Legions. 3 he same 
remark, wRh, slight alteration, may f>e made of Papirius Cursor, 
Jhiblilius rhilo. Fabius Maximus. Marcius Rex. and others. 'who 
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held the same sovereign ofFico repeatedly at short intervals. It 
wa.s not till after 300 n.c. that the ten-years’ law seems to have 
been enforced ; and before this time anotlior plan liad been 
devised to leave the conduct of any doubtful war in the hands 
of a Gencrid who had shown himself eij[ual to the task. In the 
year 328 n.u. tlio Senate first assumed the power of decreeing 
that a Consul or I’rjotor might be continued in his conirnand 
for several successive years, with the title of Pro-consul or ITo,- 
[H'lEtor, the power of these officers being, witliiii their own dis- 
trict, C(pial to tlie power of the Consul or Pr-utor himself. '1 he 
Proconsul also was allowed to keep part of his old army, and 
would of course continue his 'fribunes and Ceniii’ions in office. 
'I’he hope of booty and the desire to serve out his campaigns 
(for after a certain number of campaigns served the legionary 
was exem[)t, even though he was much under forty-five years*) 
kei>t many soldiers in the field; and thus the nucleus of a 
standing army^as formed by each commander. In tlie Punic 
Wars the ten-years’ law was suspondetl altogether, and Pro- 
consuls were ordered to remain in office for years together ; 
aliAost all the great successes of Alarcellus and Scipio were 
gained in Proconsular commands. 

§ I). Put though the chief officers both in State and Army 
were continually changing at the poi)ular will, there was a mighty 
p<nvcr behind them, on which they were all dependent, which 
did not change. This wa.s tho^i<:NATE. 

'The imp§^*tanco of this body can hardly be overstated. All 
the acts of the Poman llepublic ran in tlie name of tlie Senate 
and People, as if the Senate were half the state, though its num- 
ber .seems .still to have been limited to Three Hundred members. 

The Senate of Koine was perhaps the most remarkable as- 
sembly that the world has ever .seen. Its members held their 
seats for life ; once Senators ^1 ways Senators, unless they were 
degraded for some dishonourable cause. Hut the Senatorial 
Peerage was not hereditary. No father couhk transmit the 
honour to his sou. Each man must win it for himself. 

The manner in which seats in the Senate were obtained is 
tolerably well ascertained. Many person.s will be surprised to 
learn that the members of this august body, all — or nearly all — 
owed their places to the votes of the pe(>i>le. In theory, indeed, 
the Censor.s ^till possessed the power really exercised by the 
Kings %nd early Con.suls, of choosing the Senators at their own 
will and .plea.sure. But .official powers, however arbitrary, are 

* Sudi exempts were called Ugithna feoifisent. Tlie 

number of campaigns required was 20 for the infantry, 10 for the cavalry. 
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always limited in practice ; and the Censors followed rules 
established by ancient precedent. A notable example of the 
rule by which the list of the Senate was nuule, occurs at a 
l)eriod when, if ever, there was wide room fur the exercise of 
discretion. After the fatal days of Thrasymene and Canine, it 
was found that to complete the just number of Senators, no less 
than one hundred ami seventy were wanting Two years were 
yet to pass before new Censors would be in office ; and to pro- 
vide an extraordinary remedy for an extraordinary case, iM. 
Fabius Butco, an old Senator of high character, was named 
■ Dictator for the sole purpose of recruiting the vacfUit ranks 
of his Order. Jle thus discharged his duty. “Aftin* reciting 
the names of all surviving Senators, he chose as new members, 
lirst, those who had hold Curule offices since the last Censor- 
ship, according to the order of their election ; then those who 
had seiwcd as .Fdiles, Tribunes, or Qinestoi’s^then, of those 
who had not held office, such as had decorated ^Rir houses with 
spoils taken from the enemy, or with crowns bestowed for saving 
the lives of fellow-citizens.”* 

fn the interval between two Censorships, that is in the coifi’se 
of five years, the number of Kx-Qiuestorsi alone must have 
amounted to at least forty, and this was more than sufficient 
to fill the number of vacancies which would have occurred in 
ordinary times. The first qualification for a scat in the KSenate 
then was tliat of Office. It is pi-idiable that to tlic qualification 
of office there was added a second, of rr»)i>erty. Such was 
certainly the cjiso in later times. The J^mperor Augustus fixed 
the property ipialifi cation of Senators at double that required 
of tlie Equestrian Order. And so early as the Iljiimibalio W’ar, 
we have seen that when all orders were required to contributij 
towards a fleet, the Sciiatoi-s were called upon to equip a larger 
number of seamen than the cit^ens of the lirst Class;! a 
requisition which seems absurd, unless Senators had been the 
wealthiest men in the State. A third limitation, that of Age, 
followed from the rule that the Senate was recruited from the 
lists of official persons. No one could be a Senator till he was 
about thirty years of age. 

Such is a sketch of the constitution of this great Council during 
the best times of the Republic. It formed a true Aristocracy. 
Its members, almost all, pos.sessed the knowledge. derive<l from 
the discharge of juiblic office and from mature age. They were 
recommended to their places by popular election, and yet se- 

* When Api'iiis the t'ensor t.miisgresRCtl the ride, new Censors were 
appointed, to make out a list according to old custom. \ . Chapt. xxi>'. § !•», 

t Ghapl. xxxiii. § 5. 
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cured from subserviency to [mpular will by the amount of tlieir 
[)roperty. Forty or fifty Coiisulars at least, ten or twelve men 
to Avhom bad been committed the delicate trusts belonging to 
the office of Censor, with a number of younger aspirants to 
these high obj(!ct.s of ambition, were to be counted in its ranks. 
It was not by a mere figure of speech that tluj minister of 
ryi’j'hus called the IJornan Senate “an Assembly of Kings.” 
Many of its members bad exercised Sovereign ])ower ; many 
were [)reparbig to exercise it. 

§ 10. Tlic power of the Senate was etpial to its dignity. It 
absoi’bed into its ranks a large proportion of the practical 
ability of the community. It was a standing Council, where all 
official functions wore annnal. And thus it is but natural that it 
sho(d<l engross the chief business of the State. 

First, in regard to Legi.slation, they exorciscTI an absolute con- 
tr<il over tlie C|J|puriato Assemldy, bocansc no law coifld be 
submitted to its votes wliieb had not originated in the Senate ; 
and thus the vote of the Centuriivs could not do niore^than place 
ii veto on a Senatorial Decree. Jji respect to the Legislation of 
the 7Vihe Assembly, their control was less authoritative ; but of 
this we will sjieak presoutly^. 

In respect to Foreign Affairs, the power of the Senate was 
absolute, except ii\ declaring war or concluding treaties of 
[»o:ioo, — matters which were .sidmiitted to the votes of the 
Feople,* They assigned to the Consuls and riwtois their 
respective provinces ‘#f admhiistration and ^command ; they 
fixed the ainount of the troops to be levied every year from the 
list of Iloijian citizens, and of the contingents to bo furnished 
li.) tile Italian allies. They prolonged the command of a general 
or sii[)erseded him at ])leasure. They estimated the sums neces- 
sary for the military chest ; nor could a sesteice be paid to the 
Deneral without their order. Ha (luiisul proved refractory, they 
could transfer his power for the time to a Dictator ; even if his 
success had been great, they coiihl refuse him the honour of a 
Triumph. Ambassadors to foi’eign states were chosen by them 
and from them ; so were the frequent Commissions appointed 
h‘r transacting business abroad, either in treating with foreign 
potentates, or settling the government of conquered countries. 
All disputes in Italy or beyond seas were ixiferrcd to their 
sovereign arbitroment. 

lu the administration of Home Affairs, all the regulation of 

* iVxIfirations of War werr submitted lo fiie Ontiiiiate A.^sriiibly, treaties 
'd Poacc to ilio Tribes, ^'cp the roiiiinrnmuent of tlie First Punir ;md Mave- 
'•oniaii wars (('hapt xxviii. ^ 7, x.\xix. § l‘i), and llie treaties at the Close of 
u‘e Mist Piuiio and Hannibalic wars (Cliapt. xxix. ij 2.‘b xxxiv. § 20). 
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religions matters was in their hands ; they exercised superin- 
tendence over the IVjntifFs and other ministers of public worshij). 
They appointed days for extraordinary festivals, for thanks- 
giving after victory, for humiliation after defeat. ]hit, which 
was of highest importance, all the Financial arrangements of the 
State were left to their discretion. The ('ensors, at periods 
usually not exceeding five years in duration, formed estimates of 
annual outlay, and ])rovided ways and means for meeting these 
estimates ; hut .always under the direction of the Soiiale. 

Tn all these matters, both of Home and Foreign administra- 
tion, their Decrees had the power of law. In times of difficulty 
they had the power of su^?peinling all rules of law, by the ap- 
pointment of a Dictator, or by investing the Consuls wuth Dicta- 
torial power. 

Besides these Administrative functions, they might resolve 
thornkelves into a High Court of Justice fo^^e trial of extra- 
ordinary oftences. But in this matter they Stained far more 
definite mithoritv by the Calpvirnian Law, wdiicb about fifty 
years later established High Courts of Justice, in which Pnetors 
acted as presiding judges, but the Senators were the Jury. 

It appears, then, that the Smiatc of Borne was not, like our 
Parliament, a merely deliberative and legislative body, but a great ^ 
Sovereign Council, controlling every branch of administration, 
and nearly all matters of legislation also. 3’hc Consuls and 
Prretors were its Ministers of Foreign and Home Aft'airs ; the 
Censors its Ministers of Finance ; the Qmestors its Treasurers 
and Paymasters ; the H'hliles its Su 2 )eriutendents of Police and 
Public \yorks. It was at the present time, and for many years 
later, the main-spring of the Roman Constitution. 

§11. Our attention must now be directed to the two great 
Legislative Assemblies of the Roman Peojde, well known re- 
spectively under the names of thl^AsRembly of the Classes and 
Centuries, and the Assembly of the I’ribcs, which had now en- 
tirely superseded the ancient Patrician Assembly of the Curies. 

A description was given in a former 2 )age of the manner in 
whiHi King Servius so organised the great Centuriate Assem- 
RLY as to give .the privilege of a vote to every citizen, yet so as 
to leave all ?eal power in the hands of the wealthier classes. But 
at some time between the Decemvirate and the Second Punic 
\Var, a complete reform had beeij made in the organisation of 
Servius. When' this was w'e know not.* Nor do we know the 

* Niebuhr and many others attribute the refomi to the Censorship of Kahius 
anil Deoius (Chapt. xxiv. § 15). Others place it as late as the Censorship 
of C. Klnminius, only two ygars before Hannibal cros.ied the Alps. There 
no evidence to justify any jmsitive conolusion. 
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precise nature of the reform. This only is certain, that the 
distrihution of the whole people into Tribes was taken as the 
basis of division in the (/'cntiiriato Assembly as well as in the 
Assembly of the Tribes, and yet that the division into Classes 
and Centuries was still retained, as well as .the division Into 
Seniores and Juniores. '^I'he maintenance of this last division 
preserved the military character of this great Asstmibly ; the in- 
troduction of the Tribes as a basis of division gave it a more 
democratic character than before ; while the preservation of 
the Class system made it more aristocratic than the Tribe 
Assembly. 

In the absence of positive evidence, we may here give what 
is the most 2 >robab]o constitution of the Rerormed-Centuriate 
Assembly. It is assumed then, that the whole People was con- 
vened according to its division into thii-ty-five Tribes ; that in 
each Tribe, acc<|pit w’as taken of the five Classes, arranged ac- 
cording to an ascending scale of 2 >roperty, which, however, had 
been greatly altered from that attributed to Servius ; and that 
in each Tribe each of the five Classes w%as subdivided into two 
Centuries, one of Seniores, or men between forty-five and sixty, 
one of Juniores, or men between eighteen and forty-five. On 
the whole, then, with tlie addition of eighteen Centuries of 
Knights, there would be *3(38 Centuries. This plan, tlio\igh it 
allowed far less influence to wealth than the plan of Servius, 
would yet leave a considerable advantage to the richer classes. 
For it is plain that the two Centuries of the First Class in each 
Tribe would contain far fewer members than the two Centuries 
of tlic Second Class, those of the Second fewer tliaii tliose of 
the 'rhird, and all those of the first four together, probably, fewer 
than tliose of the Fifth. Yet these four Tribes having in all 
240, or (with the Knights) 2.58 Centni’ies, would command an 
absolute majority ; for the qi^tion was still decided not by the 
majority of persons, but by the majority of Centuries. 

§ 12. While the Centuriate Assembly was becoming more 
popular in its constitution, a still more democratic body had 
come into existwioe, namely, the Asskmuly of the ^rmnES. « 

There can be no doubt that when the Centuriate Assem]>ly 
was restored by the Patricians after the expulsion.o#Tarqiiin, it 
was intended to be the sole Legislative body. 'J he more recent 
Legislative Assembly of the Tribes was a spontaneous growth of 
popular will, not contemplated by statesmen. The Tribe As- 
sembly, originally intended to conduct the business of the Ple- 
beian Order, gradually extended its power over the whole Body 
politic ; and its ordinances (Plebiscita) obtained all the force of 
laws. 
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It is in tlio history of the TriljiiiiMto that wo trace the course 
of the insensible rovolutioji which made the Assembly of Tribes 
the cliief Legislative body in the State. 

'i'he Tribunes wore, as their name denotes, the Presidents and 
Ministers of the Tribes. 1Tiey were originally invested with 
political authority for the piiriiosc of protoeding the persons of 
the Plebeians from the arbitrary punishments inllicted by the 
Patrician ^lagistrates. It wiis no doubt intended tliat this au- 
thority should be only sus])cnsive, so as to })revent sudden acts 
of violence. Pait the Tribunes soon assumed tlie liciiuce of 
staiuling between Plebeians and the law. Thus they establislicd 
the celebrated right of Interccs.sion, which in course of time they 
extended to all matters. They forbade trials, sto])])ed (flections, 
put a veto on the passing of laws. So far, however, their ])ower 
was only negative. Put .when the Tribe Assembly obtained 
legislative rights, the 'J'ribunes obtained a positij^e authority. The 
power of the Tribunes and of the Tribes implied eaejjj^other. The 
Plebeian Assembly was dead without able and restdute Tribunes ; 
the Tribunes were impotent without the democi’acy at their back. 

This relation was al once established when the election of the 
Tribunes was committed to the Tribes themselves. The Tribunes 
soon began to summon the Tribes to discuss political (piestioiis ; 
and the formidable authority which tlrey now wielded ap])eared 
in the overthrow of the Decemvirate and the recognition of the 
Tribe Assembly as a Legislative bo<ly. 'Phe political powers 
then gained by the Valcrio-Iloratian laws were confirmed ami 
e.vtcnded by the popular Dictators, Q. Puhlilius Philo and (J!. 
Hortensiiis.* It is impossible to estimate tbe amount of con- 
cession made by each of these laws. All that can be determined 
is, that by these laws — all of them ])assed at the Centm-iate 
Assembly — the Tribes were consented by the side of the other 
Assembly as a complete and inoiPendent Legislative body, and 
that no person excci)t a Tribune could introduce a measure for 
their aj^proval. ’ Pefore the first of these laws was passed, the 
votes of the Tribe Assembly were merely like the rules of a 
parish meeting, having no reference to the coniftninit^^ at large. 
After these laws were conceded, the Plebiscita obtained tlie 
authority ot law, and were binding' on the whole commnnity. 
Foi‘ a long period, however, only the measures of the Centuriate 
Assembly were dignified with -the name of Leges; but in latcJ' 
times the name Lex was ai>i)lied indiscriminately to the measures 
passe<l by both AssemVjlies; 

§ Kb ThusAhe Roman .Constitution presents us with the ap- 

* Sw (■h.'ijitei’s X, § 22 ; xx. § 1 1 ; nxv. ^ 2. 
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pLiroiit aiiouuily of two (liwtiiict Leginiative Assoinblies, each 
ii 1(101)011010 lit of the otlicr ; for Jaws passed in the one did not 
rconiro the sanction of the other, as is the case with our Houses 
oW Parliainont. Nor were any distinct provinces, of action 
assigned resjicetively to eacJi. Tliis being so, we sliould expect 
to find tlie one clashing with tlie other ; to hear of pojailar laws 
emanating froni the one body met witli a counter- project iVoin 
the other. Hut no such struggles are recorded. The only way 
in wliich it can be known that a particular law is due to the 
more po[>ular or to the more aristocn'atic Assembly is by looking 
to the iiauHi of the mover, by whi(;h every law was designated. 
If the name be that of a 'rribuno, the law must be referred to the 
Tril.te Assembly. If tlie name be that of a Consul, Praitor, or 
Dictator, the law must be referred to the Centuriate As.sombly. 
What, then, wore the caiise.s which prevented . collisions which 
appear inevitable 

§ M. First, it must be reineuibcred that, though the Centuriate 
Assembly ^1 been made more democratic, yet tlie I’l-ibe As- 
sembly was very far indeed from a purely democrat ie body. In 
the latter, the sufiVages were taken l)y the head in each of the 
thii'ty-five d'ribes, and if eiglit(?on Fribes voted one way, and 
seventeen another, the <picstlr)n was decided by the votes of tlie 
eighteen. But the eighteen rarch', if ever, contained an abso- 
lute majority ^f citizens. For the whole population of Home, 
with all tlie Bh’ecdmcn, were thrown into four Tribes only,* and 
if these four Tribes were in the ininority, there can he no 
douht that the minority of Tribes represented a inajority of 
voters. Tims, even in the more po[»ular Asscmhly, there was 
not wanting a counterpoise to the will of the mere majority. 

§ Id. A still more effective check to collision is to he found in 
the fact that all measures proposed to thoTribe Assernl^ly by the 
Tribes, as well as the Centiiimtc Laws proposed by the Consuls 
or otlier jMinisters of the Reffte, must fir.st receive tlic sanction 
of the Senate itself. The few exceptions which occur are where 
Tribunes propose a Kesolution granting to a popular Consul the 
Triumidi refused by the Senate. But tlieso exceptions only 
servo to prove the rule. 

§ 16. Our surprise that no collision is h^ard of ^between the 
two Assemblies now takes another form, and we are led to ask 
how it came tliat, if all measures must be first approved by the 
Senate, any substantial power at all could belong to the Tribes P 
It would soeiii that they also, Uke the Centuriate Assembly, 
ooiild at most exercise only a veto on measures emanating from 
the great Council. 

* Si'G Ch.ipt xxiv. § 15. 
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Tliat this result did not follow, is due to the rude but formid- 
able counter check provided by the Tribunate. Tins persons of 
the Tribunes were inviolable ; but the Tribunes had power Ao 
place eveii.C^jusuls under arrest. By the advance of their inM’- 
cessory prero^^ativo they gradually built up an authority capable 
of overriding all other powers in tlie State. 

It is plain that if the Senate and the Tribimes had both in- 
sisted on their respective rights of initiation and intercession, 
Legislation must have come to a standstill. But it was to the 
credit of all orders at Romo, that hitherto they had always 
agreed to a peaceful compromise. The Senate, by its very 
composition, contained men of widely different sentiments ; the 
Plebeians, as we have .seen, obtained access to its ranks at an 
early period.* Its members were taken from tlie official lists, 
and official personages are never disposed to push matters to 
extremity. Old soldiers will maintain a position while it is 
defensible: when it -ceases to be so, they make an honourable 
retreat. As in early times we find the Senate far n^^ moderate 
than the hot Patrician party, who would have resisted the 
demands of the Plebeians at all hazards, so in a later age we 
shall see this experienced Council taking a middle course 
between tlie stiff conservative pt)Kcy of' the Nobility and the 
violence of the Democratic Leaders. On tlm other liand, the 
College of Tribimes, consisting of Ten Member^ were seldom 
so unanimous as to be able to tliwart the Sonate^ith effect. 
We shall find that it was by divisions in the College that their 
formidable power was often broken. 

§ 17. Wo are now better able to appreciate tJie position of the 
two Assemblies as Legislative Bodies. Tlie Tribe Assembly was 
presided over by officers of its own choice, invested with autho- 
rity generally sufficient to extort from the Senate leave to bring 
in Laws of a popular character. No sucli power resided in the 
Presidents of the Centuriate Assembly : for the (-onsuls were 
little more than Ministers of the Senate. It was natural that 
the more energetic will of the popular Icudohs should exalt their' 
own Assemblies ; and as two Legislative Assemblies could not 
coexi.st with and independent powers, it was no less natural 
that the more arisfIScratic body should suffer decay. Between 
the time when the Tribes gained legislative power and the close 
of the Hannibalic War, there are recorded but eleven Centuriate 
Laws, and more than thirty which emanated from the Tribes. 
Even of these eleVen, five were measures of compromise, which 
served to advance the authority of the Tribes. The Centuriate 


Chapt. .xii. § 8. 
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As.sembly more and more becatne a passive instrument in the 
hands of the Senate. The Tribe Assembly rose to be the real 
and sole organ of popular opinion. 

{(^18. In other matters, the powers of the two Assemblies were 
more definitely marked and the limits better observed. 

In Elections, the Centuriate Assembly always retained the 
right of choosing the chief Officers of IState, the Consuls, the 
Praters, and the Censors. The Tribe Assembly, originally, 
elected only their owti Tribunes and the Plebeian yEdiles. Jiut 
in no long time they obtained the right of choosing also the 
(hirule yPhliles, the Qiuestors, the great nuijority of * the Legionary 
Tribunes, and all inferior OlTicers of State. But as the Centuries 
were, generally, obliged to elect their Pnetors and Consuls out 
(jf those who liad ah'eady been elected Qua'stors and /Ediles by 
tlie Tribes, it is maiiifest that the elective power of the former 
was controlled and over-rhldcn by the latter. In conferring 
r.i traortHnary commands, such as that of Scipio in -Spain, the 
Tribes were fiways consulted, not the Centuries. 

§ 10. In regard to Jurisdiction, it has before been noticed that 
Rome was tender of the pcr.sonal liberties of her citizens. Various 
Laws of Appeal provided for an open trial before his ]>ocrs of 
any one charged with grave oflfenccs, such as would subject him 
to stripes, iinprisoiiment, or death.* Now the Centuries alone 
formed a I^h Court of Justice for the trial of citizens ; the 
Tribe Assembly never achieved this dangerous ^privilege. But 
the peculiar nature of the Tribunicial! power offered to the chief 
officers of the 'I'ribes a ready means of intei’ference. They used 
tlieii* riglit of intercession, occasionally, to prevent any trial from 
taking place, and thus screened real oflenders from justieo. But 
iniire freipiently they acted on tho offensive. Tiierc was a 
merciful provision of the law of Romo, by wliich a i>erson liable 
to a slate*prosecatioii might withdraw from Italian soil at any 
time before his trial, and become the citizen of some allied city, 
^^uch as Syracuse or I’ergamus. But the Tribunes sometimes 
threw culprits into prison before trial, as in the case of App. 
Claudius the Decemvir and his father. Or, after a culprit had 
nought safety in voluntary exile, they proposed a Bill of Outlawry, 
*>y wliich he was “ interdicted from tire and water” on Italian 
and all bis goods wmre confiscated. Offending Magistrates 
were also fined heavily, without trial, by special Plebiscita, which 
I’^sembled tho Bills of Attaiudor so familiar to the reader of 
BngU.sh history. 

These encroachments of the Tribunes were met by other un- 

* C.'hapt. xi. § 4. 
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oon.stituti<»iial measums on tlie part of tlie Senate. I’o bar the 
action of the Tribunes and to susi)eucl the Laws of A 2 )peal, they 
at one time had constant recourse to Dictatorial ap[)ointnients. 
Ten years after the iioniinatit)n of Dictators had beciu solomnl)' 
prohil)ited by tlie Valerio-Uoratian Laws (441) n.c.), Cincinnatus 
ai^iiroved the act of Ahala, who had struck tfown the poi>iilar 
chaniinon Q. Ahelins in tlie Forinii. In the f|Jlowing years 
the Fasti sup])ly the names of (lo Dictators, of whom no fewer 
than 37 a[)pear in the 07 years next after the Licinian Laws. 
'I'hvee (if those are expi'os.sly said to have been named for the 
pur^iose of quelling sedition.* lint it must be remembered 
that of those appointed for sjjecial military service, t many used 
their 2 >ower to overawe the I'lebeian leaders. Jt is a conqdaint 
constantly imt l»y Livy into the mouths of the 4Tibiines, that 
Dictators were a 2 )point£Hl nominally to carry on war, but really 
for a very dilferent piii-pose ; nor indeed is it conceivable that sn 
many emergencies should have occuiTed requiring the stiecial 
action of an irresponsible magistrate. But these contests slackened 
at the.tb))C of the Saniiiite Wars. Dictators were again named, 
but for real service, in the desperate coiiilict of the ikinic Wars. 
After that none are heard of till the time of Sylla. 

Wo shall find, however, that in critical times the Senate as- 
sumed the right of invijKSting the ( 'onsuls with dictatorial power. 
And the distuites about jurisdiction over the ])er.sons of citizens 
a.s.siimcd a new form when, the (.'aljiurnian Law, alrSidy noticed,, 
transferred the* jxiwer of trying all grave offences from the 
Centuries to Juries of tlie Senate under the presidency of tlie 
Prictor. 

§ 50. It must not liere be forgotten that of late years eircum- 
.stance.s liad griiatly exalted the ])ower of the Senate and proiior- 
tioiially dimini.shed tlie {lower of the Tribunes. In great wars, 
cs{iecially such as threaten the existence of a community, the 
voice of po[)ulaL' leaders is little heard. Reforms are forgotten. 
Agitation ceases. Each man a{>{)lies his energies to avert {ireseiil 
danger, rather than to achieve future improvements. During 
the Samnitc Wavs, scarcely one Tribunician law is recorded in 
the Annals : but no sooner is the peril overpast than the Ogulnian 
Lawoppns thaAuguratc to the Plebeians. During the first Piini(’ 
War, tlie Forum is silent : but no sooner is it ended tlian wr 
are struck by the a{>pearaiice of a leader of the Commons, bokb 
resolute, and accomiilished. This was C. Flaminius. In 23:^ 

* l^nliimhr: scdltionis an/sfr. 

f Hei tjercndai causa. The tlurd c;uisc for appointing l)icfator.s was dan 
Hqendi cau^dy — to drive. a nail into the door-post of the Temple of Jupiter, 
,*is a rude way of keeping count of the years.. 
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li.r., being Tiibunc, he proposed an Agrarian T.aw to distribute 
the Jaiids taken from the Boians and Insubriaiis to alai’ge number 
(if (/’()l<)ni.st.s ; and jmtwithstandiiig the opposition of the Senate, 
tlie colonies of klaccntia and Cremona were founded. In tlie 
jnemorablo year in which IJaimibal crossed tliQj^lps, Flaminius 
was Consul-elect, and under his auspices the 'I'ribune Claudius 
obligerl the Senate to consent to a law by which Senators were 
[)ro]iibited from ejjgaging in commercial pursuits. Nor did the 
l»i>])ular spirit evoked by thi.s man die till after the great battle 
of ('a, nine. His own election and that of M'erentius 'Varro were 
directly coiitiarv to the wishes of the Senate ; and the measure 
1)}'’ wliicli Fahius was obliged to share liis imperial power with 
Minueiu.s his Master of the Hoi’sc, was a Plebiscitum proposed 
hy a Tribune. Even after Cainia;, the Tribune Oppiiis forced 
tlio Senate to oonseut to a sumptuary law. But after this, the 
Senate under the leading of old Fabius (hinctator ruled abso- 
hitely for several years. Even elections to the Consulate, which 
he deemed iiio[)])ortune, were set aside, — a thiiig without pre- 
eed(}nt in Ibnnaii constitutional history. Fabius was at length 
superseded by young Scipio, who in his turn became absolute, 
and at the close of the war might have made himself Dictator, 
had lie been so pleased. At present, popular spirit had fallen 
Hsleep. (Constitutional opposition there was none. The Senate 
seemed likcl^j^to retain in jicace the ]K)wer wliich war had neces- 
sai’ily thrown into their hands. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE I'KO VINCES AND FINANCES. 

§ 1. I’l'ovincial aiul Italian Coinmunitics, §2. Our knowledge chioHy dr.iwii 
from Sicily. § il. Condition of the Sicilian Cities after the Second Puui* 
War. § 4-. General y)nnciples of Provincial Government ; similarity I'l 
Provincial Towns to Italian. § 5. Diflerence, chiefly consisting in Tahi- 
ti on : Jus Italicwm. § C. Treasury. § 7. Ordinary Revenues. <5^ 
Extraordinary Tux on Property levied for war expenses. § 9. Not suf*'' 
cient for expenses of Second Punic War: Loans, Contracts paid in i)ii]iei* 
money: nature of these advances: soon repaid. § 10. The War 
itself repaid*, finally abolished. §11, How far Italians contrihiited 
war expenses: reasons for their patience. § 12. System of 'J’axatVm aiul 
Tax-gathering in the Provinces, § 13. Corruiit admini.sti ation of T'"' 
vindal Government. 'W 

'§1. After tfiis general view of the manner in which the <hl' 
ferent elements of the Roman Constitution were roughly wehict 
into a sort of unity, we must give some account of the Iraperia 
relations subsisting between Rome and her subjects at the 
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giljiiing of tlie second century before the Christian Era, and 
especially of the way in wliich the expenses of government were 
defrayed. In speaking of the Subjects of the great llepublic, 
the Latin and Italian Allies arc not included. What has been 
said of them in a former Chapter will show the justice of this 
<Ii.stinction. It is true, indeed, that all the Italians wore not 
Allies ; for the Prefectures and some small communities were 
strictly su})ject. Nor were all the Provincial communities sub- 
ject ; for a favoured few Were left in a condition as indei^eiidcnt 
as any Italian city. But, as a general rule, the Italian Com- 
immitios wore allied, the J^*ovincial (.V>nimiinitios were subject. 

At the close of the llaiinibalic War, Rome was in pos- 
session, iioininally, of five Provinces, Sicily, Sardinia, the Gallic 
coast of Umbria (tlicn called the Province of Arimiimm), with 
Hither and Purthcr Spain. But of these, S.ardinia and the 
S|)iLins were almost to be conquered again ; and Gallic Unjbria 
uas shortly afier absorbed into Italy, while tlie magnificent dis- 
trict 'between the Alps and the Gulf of GoJioa became the Pro- 
vince of Gaul. Sicily was the oidy Province as yet constituted 
"M a solid foundation. To Sicily, therefore, wo will confine our 
i emarks ; a course wliich is further recommended by the fact 
Hiat wo arc hotter informed with regard' to Sicily than with 
I'egard to any other of the foreign possessions of the Republic. 

§ 3. We must call to mind that, in speaking of Sicily as of 
Italy, wo are not to thinlv of the counti'y its a whohi, but as 
hi’okou 11 ]) into a number of Civic. Communities, each being more 
er less isolated from the rest. It was Roman policy to en- 
courage this isolation, but in Sicily no encouragement was 
needed. Sicily, like Greece ]h' 0 ]>cr, had long been divided into 
iniiiierous small States, sometime.s liepiiblican, sometimes subject 
to Tyrants, but al ways full of j(^alousy towards each other, and 
often ill a state of war. Strong rulers, like Dionysius the Elder, 
might for a season unite the greater j>art of the island under the 
•‘'‘opreiiiacy of *Syracuse ; but as soon as the coercive fon^c of 
military des])ptism ivas removed, disruption followed. At the 
close of the TTrst Punic War, when the Romans had expelled the 


< arthaginians from the island, the greater part of it was formed 
inio a Province ; while the kingdom of Hiero, consii^ting of Syra- 
cii.se with six dependent communities,* was received into free 
alliance %itli Rome. But in the Second Punic War, Syracuse 
and all Sicily was reconquered by Marcellus and r.aiviiius, and 
tlie form of the Provincial Communities was altered. Tlic cities 
nf Sicily were now divided into three classes. First, there wore 


* Acroe, Leontiiii, Megara, Heloruni, Netum, Taiironienium. 
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tlioso oitius wliicli had been taken by siege : these, twenty-six in 
lunabov, were nmleted of their territory, wddcli became part of 
tlie public laiul of Koine;* iheir former citizens ha< I perished 
in war, or had been sold as slaves, or were living as serfs on the 
soil which they had formerly ow’licd Secondly, there were a 
largo muiiber of Oommnnities, thirty-four in all, which retained 
the fee-sini[)le of their laml, but were burthened with payment 
of a tithe of corn, wine, oil, and other produce, according to 
a rule established by Hiero in the district subject to Syracuse. t 
Thirdly, there were eight (..Vii^iiHinities left independent, which 
were, like the Italians, free from allUniposts, exceid ce:-tain 
military services. 

Tliese states w^ere all Itd't in possession of what we should call 
Munici])al institutions ; they had the right of self-government in 
all local matters, with popular assemblies and councils, sucli as 
were common in Greek communities. Ihit all were subject to 
the authority of a Governor, sent from Rome, with the title of 
Prietor, wln.tse business it W’as to adjudicate in ail matters where 
the interests of Rome or of Roman citizens were conc^erned, and, 
above all, to provide for the regular payment of the imi)osts. 
Ill Sicily, which in those days was a well-cultivated and produc- 
tive country, this department was so important, that the Prietor 
was assisted by two Quajstors, one stationed at Syracuse, the 
other at Ijilybieuni. 

§ 4. This brief ?4tatement will show the princiides of Roman 
Provincial government. Communities which, during the War 
of Conquest, had joined the invaders at once or at a critical i>oint 
in the war, were left free from all ordinary and annual imposts, 
(dties that were taken by force became, with their territory, tlic 
absolute projierty of Rome. Between these extremes there ^\as 
a large class, which retained full possession of their lands, and 
complete local indepeiidcnce, , but were subject to the payment 
of yearly imposts to the imperial treasury, which were levied on 
tlie produce of their land. All alike were obliged to contribute 
towards the expenses of the Praetor’s court and government. 

Xu the formation of the numerous Provinces which were con- 
quered in thp next eighty years, the same principles were fol- 
lowed. But it is probable that there was a greater uniformity 
in the condition of the various communities. In many of tho 
Provinces there seem to have been lio largo portions public 
land, as in Sicily : while, on the other hand, the States both 

* Therefore called Cimtntes Cemoruv, 

f Of these, tlircQ were allied cities, Cwiiates Federator^ Messana, Taino- 
ineuium, Metum ; five were free without any special treaty of 
Civitaten ct tmmwncs, (^uturipa,^ Alesa, Segesta, Panormus, Halieya. 
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ill intJe])oii(lence ami allianco seem also to nave Ijeeii less iiiiiiio- 
roiis. Til a general way, tlie administration of eacli Province 
nmch resembled that of Italy itself. The Prefectures, Municipia, 
and allied States of Italy corresiiond very nearly to the three 
conditions of Provincial Uoramiinities above noticed; the prin- 
ciple of administration was, generally, internal independence 
under the control of the central government of the Henato. In 
Italy, the Senate acted through the Consuls or Pi’ictor resident 
at Itome ; in the Provinces, tlxrougli tlic Prietois or Proconsuls 
deputeil to conduct the government there. 

4 5 . There were, however, some important particulars, in which 
constitution of Italy differed from the constitution of the Pro- 
vince's. In the Provinces, as we have saiil, the free and allied 
(Joninmnitics formed the exceptions. Nor was it, till long after 
the present time, the practice to found Colonics out (d’ Italy. 

But there wa.s one yet more important distinction. It was 
general rule, that all Italian laud was tax-free ; and that all Pro- 
vincial land, cxcc])t such as was specified intn'iities or in Decrees 
of the Senate, was subject to tax. This rule was so absolute, 
tliat the exemption of land from taxation was known by tlui 
technical name of Jus Italioum or the Right of Italy. 

This last distinction implies that the Imperial revenues were 
raised chiefly from the Provinces. In the course of little more 
than thirty years frorli the close of tlic Hamiibalic War, this was 
actually the case. AVe will take this o])])()rtimity of giving a 
brief acctmnt of the drlfereiit sources from whicli the re\'eiiues 
of Rome wore raised. 

§ fi. The Imperial Treasury of Rome was in tlic ancient Temple 
"f Saturn, situated at tlic end of the Forum bem'ath the Capitol, 
of whicli three statel}' columns still remain to attest the magni- 
ficence with which it was restored by the Emiicror Severus. 
Here the two Qiuestors of the city deposited all the moneys re- 
ceived on account of the State. No disbui'scments could he 
made without an order from an officer duly authorised by the 
Sonatc. For the moneys receivt'd, the Quaestors also had to 
account to the Senate. Tlie sources of receipt were two-fold, 
“I’dinary and extraordinary. ' 

§ 7 . The Ordinary Revenues consisted of the proceeds and 
l ent of public property, custom-duties, tolLsi'aml tlie like, luid 
Hie ta^ levied on Provincial lands. 

^’hc property of the State wa.-5. as has often been noticed, very 
^'^■ge. Much of the public laud, however, had been distributed 
to colonies, and the rent received for Hie rest seems to have been 
^mall. Yet the (piaiitity of iindistribiitcd land in Italy and 
^’<‘ily was 80 great, tiiat it must ht ve yielded a considerable rt:- 
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venue. Besides this, the lislierics, with all mines and quarries, 
wore considered public i)ropei-t}\ Even the manufacture of salt 
wjis a State monopoly from the Censorship of Vt. Livius, who 
thenceforth boro the name of Saliiiator, or the Salt-maker. It is 
fair to state, however, tlnit this monopoly was intended to keei) 
salt at a lower price than it could be manufactured by private 
enterprise, and therefore, tiiough it might be a mistake, the 
Senate is not properly chargeable with the odium of raising re- 
venue from one of the first necessaries of life, as was the practice 
in France before the Revolution, and as has remained the practice 
in Iiulia to flie i)rcsent day. 

Besides these rents and monopolies, custom duties were le^^l 
on certain kiiitls of goods, both exports and imports, and tolls 
were demanded for passengers and goods carric'.d by canals or 
across liridgcs and ferries.* 

There was also an ad valorem duty of five per cent. iMi[)osed on 
the manumission of slaves. This was not carried to the account 
of the year, but laid by '"as a reserve-fund, not to be used excc[)t 
in great emergencies. 

The revenue derived from the Provincial Land-tax was only 
beginning to be productive, but in a few years it formed the chief 
income of the Republic. 

§ 8. 1 1 appears that for the Civil government of the Republic 
the Ordinary Revenues were fouml sufficient. The current ex- 
penses, indeed, were small. 'I’he Italian and Provincial Commu- 
nities defrayed the expenses of their own administration, Rome 
herself, as we have said, claimed the services of her statesmen 
and administrators without paying them any public salaries. 

In time of wai', however, the Ordinary Revenues failed, and t«' 
meet the expenses of each year’s camjiaign an Extraordinary Tax 
was levied as recpiired. This was the Trihutum or I'roperty- 
tax. Its mode of assessment marks its close association with 
war-expenses. We have seen above that the whole arrangement 
of the Centuriato Assembly was military. Not the least im- 
portant of these was, the Census or Register of all citizens, 
arranged according to their age and property. It was made out 
by the (.’ensors at intervals of five years, and served during tin* 
succeeding period as the basis of taxation. The necessities of 
each year determined the amount to be levied. It was usiiall}' 
one in a thousand, or one-tenth per cent.t '1 he Senate had thi' 

These duc\s (phrtorio, as they were called) were e.xtended to each I’l ovijuf 
as it was formed, and were nboIislie<l in Italy in tlic yeai- 00 U.O. 

f This w^s the f^implcx trihutum. The word trihutum was used hecani'^' 
tills war-tax was collected in each fnbc', according to the aswissmeiit of tl>'' 
Censors. Tlie tribe-oflicfers wlio collected it were the Tribuni Ao't-irii. 
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power of. calling for this payment. It was this “power of the 
purse vvliich, in time of war, enabled them to play so great a 
part. No people can control its government oftectually, unless 
it has the right of taxing itself. 

§ 0. In the Second Punic War this tax w^as quite insullicicnt tt) 
meet the exxienses. Once it was doubled.* Put at length it 
l.)ocame necessary to call on wealthy individuals to furnish sea- 
men, and to ad» aiice money by way of loan ; and contracts were 
formed with coniinercial companies to furnish stores and clothing 
foi- tlui arm\', in return for which they received o^ers oji the 
T^sury [>ayable at some future timo.f The obligations thus 
t'ontracted were not left as a national debt ; though the Hanni- 
balic War was so entirely a struggle for existence, that it might 
well have justified the Senate in laying part of the load upon 
posterity by the expedient which has been so much abused in 
modern times. Put probably this expedient was not thought 
"f. 'I'lio-sci who made advances to the JStato without pros 2 )ect 
ot immediate ijayinont, did so on speculation. If .Home pre- 
vailed, they were sure not to lose. If she fell, the 2 )ractice of 
ancient warfare made it cei’Uiin that they woultl lose all they 
had. Tlie advancement of money or goods, therefore, was rather 
-I'll act of 2)rndont policy, than of cxti’aordinaiy 2 )atriotism. 

I he first and chief contributor were the Senators, who had 
much to lose and all to gain. No doubt, those who gave freely 
and without interest deserved well of their country. J3ut, in 
■•serving the State, they also served themselves. The whole con- 
cerns of the State formed a great joint-stock comjiany : every 
man liad an interest in succe.ss and failure. We find, accord- 
iiigiy, that the first instaliiient of rcjmyment was made in tlie 
year 204 B.c., immediately after the submission of Carthage ; 
< he second and third at successive intervals of four years. J 

§ lO. Hut hero it must be observed, that the war-tax itself in 
^ome degree resembled a conqiulsory loan. It was a forced con- 
tribution to the necessities of the State ; but it was rei>aid, in 
whole or in part, on the successfid conqjlctiou of the war. The 
Soldiers who survived battles won or towns captured, seldom 
•idled to gain a large sliare of booty. Tlie greater jiortioii, liow'- 
'"^t-r, was sold, and the money received 2 >aid into the Treasury, 
while the exiienses of the war wei*o in whole or in part charged 
’ipon the conquered pcojde, l'>om tlicsc funds, which may be 
ti‘msidei*ed as another source of extraordiuary revenue, it seems 
lo have been the ju’actico to repay the sums raised by wav of 


* Duple.x tiiliutiini imperatum (Liv. xxiii. 31). 
t t'hapt. Axxiii, § 4. + yiv. xxyc. O; 


.v.xxi. 13; xxxiii. 42. 
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' property-tax during the war.* At Icngtli, in the year KJT n.c., 
wc ishall find that the jiayments exacted from the I'roviiiciaLs 
became so largo that the Senate was enabled to dis])cnse with, 
extraoi’diiiary taxes altogether ; and thus the ordinary revenues 
sufUced for the exi>enscs of all future wars, as well as for the 
civil administration. 

§ 11. AVhen it is said that the Italian allies were fi’ce from 
Land-tax, it must not be supposed that they escaped all taxation. 
Homan land was free from direct taxation except whcMi the Tri- 
Initum or -v^-tax was levied. 8o, also, the allied Communities 
of Italy, the Municipia and Colonies, were free from all direct 
burthens, except in time of war. Then each Community was 
rec[uired, according to a scale furnished by its own Censor, to 
supply contingents of soldiery to the Roman army, such contin- 
gents bearing a proportion to the mimhcr of legions levied hy 
the Romans themselves in any given year. The Italian soldiery 
were fed hy Rome ; buL.their equipments and pay were provided 
at the expense of their own States: and therefore it is idain that 
every Italian Community was indirectly subject to a war-tax. 
Rut though these Communities suffered the burthens of war like 
Rome, they did not like Rome profit hy war. Tlie Roman Trea- 
sury repaid taxes raised for the conduct of war. Rut such re- 
payment was confined to Romans. The soldiers of tlic Latin and 
Italian towns might obtain their share of booty ; but tlieir citi- 
zens at home bad no hope of repayment. Moneys paid. into the 
Roman Treasury were apidicable to Roman purposes only. Tln^ 
Italians, thongli they sliared the danger and the expense, were 
not allowed to share tlie profit. Here was a fertile field for 
discontent, which afterwards bore fatal fruits 

In the Ilannibalic War Italians, as well as Romans, were 
fighting for house and home ; and if, in the last years, the 
genius of S(jipio enriched the Treasury by conquest, the Italians 
were too thankful for deliverance from the invader to think 
of claiming equality with Rome. But in the wars which fol- 
lowed, when their citizens were carried beyond seas and detained 
for years far from home, when their blood and treasure, poured 
out as profusely as the blood and treasure of I’oman citizens, 
only served to bring glory and profit to Rome, it is loss woji- 
derful tlmt disaffection should have arisen, than that it should 
have been delayed so long. It was more than a ceiitui'y from 
the close of thn Hannibalic War before the Italians in arms 

* Sijys Livy (xxxix.7) “A decree wa.s made that from the moneys paid inf" 
the 'iheastiry after the triumph (of 187 n.C.), repayment should he mnd" ' ^ 
tJiat portion of the soldiers’ pay contributed by the ])eople wliich had 
been repaid already.” 
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(lenianded to be placed on an ecinal footing witli tlio citizens 
of Rome. 

§ 12. In the Frovinces, on the other liaiid, little military ser- 
vice was required ; but direct imposts were levied instead. • 

'I’his system was itself galling and onei'ous. It was as if Eng- 
land wore to defray the expen.ses of her own administration from 
the ])roeceds of a tax levietl upon her Indian Enq)ire. Rut the 
system was made much wor.se by the way in whi(!h the taxes were 
('.olkicted. This was done by contract. Every five years the 
taxes of the Provinces were put up to public auction ; and that 
(.‘oiupany of contractors wdiich outbade the rest wguld receive 
the contract. The Farmers of the .Taxes, therefore, olfered 1o 
pay a certain sum to the Imperial Treasury for the right of col- 
li'cting the taxes and imposts of Sicily, gave S(‘cnrity for pay- 
ment, and then made what ju’ofit they could out of the taxes col- 
lected. The members of those conqninies wer<! called Piiblicaiii, 
iuid the Farmers-geiicral, or chiefs of the conijninies, lH>re the 
name of ISIancipes. ^ is manifest that this system ottered a 
premium on extortion; for the' more the tax-collectors could 
wring from the Provincials, the more they would have for them- 
selves. The o.xtortions inci<leTit to this system form a principal 
topic in the Provincial history of Koine.' 

§ 13. If the PoTiian (lovernors had done their duty, it is pri>- 
hable that the extortipns of the Ta.x-gathcrois might hav(j been 
prevented, or limited within a narrow circle. The system of 
Provincial governments, as above slated, sounds fair. Locsd in- 
'le]uiiideiice, subject to the general control of a central authority, 
is the ideal of government. Jhit, unfortunately, the fairness of 
the sy.stem was more in the sound than the reality. The JTo- 
cousuls and Praitors excrei.sed an aulhority virtually despotic. 
They were Senators, and w'cre responsiblii to the Senate alone. 
It may too surely be anticipated wliat degree of severity a close 
corporation, like the Senate, would exercise towards its own mem- 
her.s in times when communication with the Provinces was un- 
certain and didiciilt, when no one cared for the fate of foreignei-s, 
when there was no press to give tfingmi to [)nblic opinion, and, 
iudecd, no force of public opinion at all. Very soon, the Senatorial 
Proconsuls found it their interests to support the tax-gatherer.s 
iu their extortions, on condition of sharing in the plunder ; and 
cue party played into the hand of the other. Thus, the Provincial 
government of the Republic became in practice an organised sys- 
tem of oiipression, calculated to enrich fortunate Senators, and to 
provide them with the means of buying the suffrages of the 
l^coplc or of discharging the debts incurred in buying them. The 
"anil! of Proconsul became identified with tyranny and greed. 

s 3 
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CHAPTER XXXYll. 

SOCTAIi AM) IXTKLLKCTUAL CONDITION OF THE FEOPLE. 

MANNEIlS—llELlGION— JATEllATURE—AUT. 

§ 1, The Third Century before Christ the Coldcn Age of Rome. § 2, The 
Towns chiefly jx*oj)led by the Nobles and their dependents: §3, the 
Country by the Yeomen: their condition in these times. § 4, Excess ol 
population relieved by Home Colonies. § 5, Increase in the number ol 
Slaves by conquest ; their social condition. § 6, Common practice ol 
setting Slaves free. §7. Condition of the Frcedmeri; Rustic and Civic 
Tribes. §8. Family life of Romans ; Marriage t paternal authority, § y. 
Religion: its influence on morality, § 10. Superstitious practices. §11' 
No faith oi\ humanity towards Foreigners, § 12. The Language of 
Romo quite formed after First Punic War: versification, § 13. Native 
Literature of Rome Hellenizcd by the conqrtest of Magna Graecia. § 14. 
M, Livius Androuiciis the first Ilellenizing writer. § 15. Cn. Naivius ■ 
his opposition (o Hellenism. § 16. Q. Ennius secures the ascendancy of 
ilellenizing Literature, § 17. Prose Writers, § 18. Early .specimens ol 
Roman Art; due to Grajco-Etruscan artists. § 19. Pure Greek Art intro- 
ducetl after conquest of Magna Graccia. § 20. Slow progress in the 
mechanical Arts. §21, Rudeness of houses, agriculture, &c. § 22. 
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A jcliitecturu : greatness of the Homans as engineers and hnilders, § Jd. 

Lsc of the Arch, § 24. Attention to sanatory rules at Home. § Jo. 

Tunnels. § 20. Conclusion with respect to Homan (diaiaeter. 

§ j. 'J'kk age of which we have been treating, from the Samiiite 
War to tlio close of the Funic Wars, Avas always cutisiderotl by the 
IJoiuaiis, and is still considered hy tlioir admirers, to have been 
the golden ago of the llcpuhlic. There is a ieiidtjuey in every 
nation to look back with fond regret to tlie “gcunl old times.” 
Frenelimeii, after all their revolutions, still love tlic gallantry 
and popular sympathies of their Fourth Henry; and Fiiglisli- 
uien, pei liaps with better rea.son, are still proud of the age of 
■‘good Queen Dess.” Modern liistorians have laboured to* dispel 
illusions, by hohling u]) a dark picture of the social condition (d' 
>such times, and hy contrasting the comforts and hiMirios wliich 
we enjoy with the rudeness and filth in which former g(Uj(;rations 
were content to live. Ileasonings of this kind are more appli- 
nalde to people dwellifig in a climate like our own than to those 
who live under tlie sky of Italy. In Italy, so great a part of 
life is spent in the oi)cu air, that many of our comforts or 
itecussarics arc to her people superfluous. On the other hand, 
in many countries and ages whicli wo call uncivilised, tla'i-e is 
found 1 ^ genuine simplicity of thouglit and maimers, which 
give them some uiKpiestionable advantages. TJiis simplicity, 
which Horace, no deiireciator of cultivated life, found and loved 
in his Sabine valley, when Rome was in the depth of corruption, 
still lingers in retired parts of Italy, and was at that time t<j b(^ 
found within sight of the walls of Home. A people which handed 
down the legends of Cincinnatus, Ciirius, Fabricius, Reguliis, can 
hardly not have practised the tlirift and honesty winch they 
admired. The characters are no doubt idealised ; but they may 
he taken as types of their times. In the Roman country dis- 
tricts, ami still more in the Apemiine valleys, the habits of life 
were no doubt simple, honest, and perhaps rude, of Sabine rather 
fliaii of Hellenic character, the life of countrymen rather than of 
dwellers in the town. 

§ 2. It has been remarked that the Italians, like the Greeks, 
must be regarded as members of Cities or Civic Communities, 
but the walled towns which were the centres of each com- 
munity were mostly the residence of the chief men and their 
dependents and slaves, while the mass of the free citizens were 
dispersed over the adjoining country district, dwelling on their 
^wn farms, and resorting to the town only to bring their produce 
fo market or to take their part in the political business transacted 
‘^t the general assemblies. Such was the case at Home in early 
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times. The great patrician lords with their families dwelt in 
strong houses or castles on the Oapitolinc, Palatine, and (^iiirinal 
Hills, while their clients thronged the lower parts adjacent. As 
the Plebeians increased in wealth and power, tlieir great men 
established themselves at first upon the (Ja-lian and Aventine, 
and afterwards indiscriminately on all the Hills, ^^'c may Judge 
of the importance attached to these castle-like nian.sions by the 
fact, that when a man became too powerful or incurred the 
suspicion of the ruling party, one chief part of his punishment 
Wtis that his house should be levelled with the ground. Such 
was the sentence laid upon the popular headers Sp. MLclius and 
M. Manlius by the aristocratic Tribunals. And this was the 
reason -which induced Valerius Publicola to avert jealousy by 
shifting the situation of his new house from the Velian I’idge to 
lower ground. Suspicion prevailed on both sides. The Pa- 
tricians could not brook to see fortresses in the hands of popular 
leaders ; the Plebeians dreaded the Patrician mansions as tlu* 
strongholds of oj^pression, and the prisons t)f unhap[)y debtors. 

§ In the country districts of Pome the greater part of the 
land was still in the hands of small proi>rietors, win.) tilled their 
own lands by the aid of their sons and sons-iii-hiw. In tlu; 
earliest times the dimensions of those Plebeian lioldings were 
incredibly small, — an allotment being computed at not mm*e than 
•2 jugcra (about 1^ acres). Even with very fertihi soil ainl unre- 
mitting labour, such a piece of land could barely maintain a 
family. Put to eke out the produce of their tilled lauds, every 
free citizen had a right to feed a certain number of cattle on the 
common pastures at the expense of a small payment to tlu* 
State ; and in this way even a largo fiiinily might live in rudii 
abundance. In no long time, however, the plebeian allotments 
were increased to 7 jugera (about 4i acres) ; and this increase ol‘ 
tilled lands indicates a corresponding improvement in the habits 
and comforts of the people, — an improvement Jittributed, as all 
benefits conferred on the Plebeians in early times were attributed, 
to KiugServius. And this long remained tlic normal size of the 
small nroperties then so common in the Roman district.* 

As long as the border wars with the iEquians and Volsciaiis 
lasted, tillage -must have been constantly interriij)tcd. The yeo- 
manry of the Roman district must have been much in tht' 
condition of the English and Scottish borderers a century ago ; 
their hands must have been as well used to the sword am I 
sjKjar as to the spade or hoe. And even when war was re- 
moved to a distance from Rome, the farmer and his sons must 


See Cliapt. xxv. § 2, 
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liavc been nfhcn Riimnioiied from their liekl labonns to serve in the 
militia called out for service in the year. Yet the inconvenience 
cannot have been ^reat. The allotments were still small : the 
severe labours of digging or ploiigliing were over before the 
year’s campaign opened ; and the lighter toils of lioeing and 
wtjcding, and even of reaping, conhl be performed by the sturdy 
wife and boys whom the soldier left behind ; or, if the sons were 
rii)ening to manhood, one of them would take the place of the 
good man in the legions. The cattle c»n the public pastures 
only needed a boy to drive them afield and bring them home. 
In the times that followed the Samnite Wars, it may be assumed 
that the Komans and Italians generally enjoyed a condition of 
great material prosperity. The larm and jiublic pasture pro- 
duced all that the family reipiircd, — not only fund, but flax and 
v/ool, whicli the matron and her daughters dressed and spun and 
wove, wood and stone for buihling and farm implements, every- 
thing excei)t metals and salt, which were (as we have seen) state 
monopolies. 

§ 4 . J3ut a golden age generally comes to an end with’ increase 
of |) 0 [)ulation. Mouths to bo fed multiply ; the yeomen sell 
their little farms and emigrate, or become satisfled with a lower 
scale of living as hired labourers. The Swiss have long poureil a 
tide o^inigrants into various parts of the world. The Frencli 
are hcginning to feel .the evil of exces.sive division of land. But 
I lie homans had a remedy for these evils in a home colonisation. 
The immense quantity of public land in the hands of the State, 
with the necessity of securing uowly-compiercd districts of Italy, 
led to the foundation of numerous Colonie.s l)etwceii the Samnite 
and Punic Y'ars, and extended tfio means of material wellbeing to 
p\ery one wlio was willing and able to work ; and this not only 
lor Homans, but tor Latins and others who wei’e invited to 
hccome citizens of the colony. 

§ 5. If, however, the superfluous sons of families settled on 
lands ill Samiiium, or Apulia, or (Jisalpinc Gaul, others must have 
lost these lauds ; and the question naturally occurs : — What had 
become of these people ? This question brings us to the worst 
point in ancient society, — that is, Slavery. 

It was the practice of ancient nations to regard all conquered 
persons as completely in the light of booty as cattle or lifeless ' 
goods. If indeed tlie enemy surrendered without a blow, they 
became subjects. But those who were taken after a struggle 
were for the most part sold into slavery. 15arbai ians were con- 
•^idered oven by philosopliers as only created to be slaves to 
c'i vilified people. 

In early times this evil was sni^I. Nor was it to be expected 
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that the small ]>i’oj)rietors could afford either to buy or to main- 
tain slaves. They were acciuired by the rich I’atrieians and 
Plebeians, who held large tracts of public land, or who had 
ac(piired large estates of their, own. Before tlie Deceiiivirate, 
their debtors were their slaves. But this custom had. been long 
abolished, and it was conquest which sui)plied slaves to the rich. 
After the coiKpiest of Sanmium, 3(),(X)() persons arc sai<l to have 
been sold. After the reduction of Cisali)ino Caul and Sicily, still 
larger numbers were brought to the hammer. These were the 
wretches on who.se lands the poorer sort of Itorrian citizens 
settled. The slaves may generally be divided into two great 
, classes, the Urban or City Slaves, and tlioso of the (Country. 

' They had no civil rights ; they could not contract legal marriage ; 
they had no power over their children ; they couUl hold Jio pro- 
perty in their own name ; their very savings were not their own, 
but held by consent <d‘ their master;* all law ])roeeeding.s ran in 
the name of their masters. For crimes committed, they were 
tried by the public courts ; and the masters were hold liable for 
the damage done, but only to the extent of the slave's value. 
To kill, luaiiii, or maltreat a slave, was considered as damage to 
liis master, and could only bo treated as such. No pain or 
suffering inflicted on a slave was punishable, unless loss had 
thereby accrued to the owner. 0 

But human nature is too strong always to fulhl conditions so 
cruel. There is no doubt that the slaves of the household were 
often treated with kindness ; ofh'ii they became the confidential 
advisers of their imusters. The steward or hailift’ of a rich man’s 
estate, his ViJiicfis, was a pci-son of considerable power. Still 
the mass of the slaves, e.specially the agricultural slaves, were 
treated as mere cattle. Some poor <lnidges were t*lie slaves of 
other slaves, such ownership being allowed by the masters. 
Cato recommends to sell off old and infirm slaves, so as to .save 
the expense of keeping live lumber. Englishmen feel a pang 
at seeing a fine horse consigned in his old age to the drivers 
of pbblic carriages ; but Koiiians wasted no such sympathy 
on slaves who had spent their lives and strength in culti- 
vating their lands. Notwithstanding the better treatment ol 
the house-slaves, the humane Cicero reproached himself with 
feeling too much sorrow for one who bad been for years hif^ 
tried and faithfid servant. It was in the next half-century, 
however, that slaves increased so much in Italy as to produce 
gre#wt effect upon the social condition of the people. At present 
the evil was only in its beginning. 

* Pecvlxum (i. e. pecnniulum) was the name of such savings. 
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§ G. Hero it must be remarked that, in the times of the Re- 
public, the practice of giving liberty to slaves was very common. 
Whether it was that the iiouians made the discovery that slave- 
labour is less profitable than the labour of free men working for 
wages, it is certain that Freedmen became so numerous that 
restrictions were placed upon manumission by law. The pros- 
pect of freedom as a reward for good conduct must have done 
mucli to prevent h'oman bond.smen from sinking into that state 
of animal contentment and listless inditterence which marks the 
negro slaves of our own times. 

§ 7. We have seen that,. before the close of the Samnite Wars, 
thi^ pro\id Catrician, App. Clautlius, hail conceived the plan of 
forming out of the Freedmen a political body devoted to himself,* 
and that his schoTuc was frustrated by the succeeding Censors, 
Fabius and Decius, who threw them into the Four City Tribes, 
si.» that afti!!’ the Tribes had reached their highest number of 
Thirty-five (in 1^41 JLi.O.), the votes of the Frecilmeii only availed 
in the proportion of four to thirty-oiie. 

These Freedmen, however, filled no mean space in Roman 
society. Among them were to be found able and well-edueated 
men, who had lield a high .station in their native country, and 
often obtained great iiifiucnce over the minds of their masters. 
Freedj^cn exercised most branches of retail trade, and formed 
the shopkecper.s and petty traders and artizans of Rome : for 
Roman citizens, however poor, could in early times condescend 
to no business except that of agriculture. Rich men carried on 
trades by means of tlicir slaves and freedmen ; in later times 
Freedmen often worked as arti.sts under some I^xtrician roof, and 
many of the early poets were Freedmen. 

Here then \vq trace the beginning of a great distinction, that 
afterwards was more strongly marked, between the population 
of the city and the population of the country, — between the 
Rustic and the Civic Tribes. 

§ 8. At the time of which we write, a })atriarchal rule prevailed 
in the family. In early ages the refusal of the Patricians to 
rocoguise any right of legal marriage between themselves and the 
Plebeians must have frequently led to illicit connexions. But 
this unnatural severance between the Orders was the first to give 
way ; and after the Canuleiaii Law, the simple marriage-rite of 
Hie Plebeian.^ was held equally binding iq^oii all as the more 
solemn vows of the Patiiciau forni.f It is a noteworthy fact, 

* Chapt. xxiv. § G-15. 

t If two Plehoians lived together fora year, this w:is enougli to constitute, 
'latrimonium. But the union of Patricians required certain religious rites, 
‘■ailed Confarreatio. ■ 
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that Sp. Carviliiis wan the first person who put away his wife, 
and that the first example of divorce occurs as late as the year 
•ji31 ii.c. This ohservance of marriage as a sacred bond is striking. 
From it was derived the pure and lofty character of the ancient 
Roman Mati’ou. At Rome it was not by clever and fasinnating 
courtesans, such as Aspasia and Thais, but by wives and mothers, 
such as Lucrctia and Volumnia of the legends, such as OVunelia 
the mother of the Gracchi in actual history, that nol>le wislies 
and heroic thoughts were inspii'ed into the hearts of tlie men. 
The chastity and frugality of the women found an answer in the. 
temperance and self-devotion of the. men. This is the more 
remarkable, since by the Roman law married women had no 
personal rights : they were subject to their husbands as ab.sulutely 
as if they had been slav^es. 

The same patriarchal power belonged to the fathe.r (jver his 
children, unless ho thought fit to emancipate them, a pnicess 
which was conducted with the same forms as the manumission 
of a slave. It was a terrible power ; yet we Holdom hear of its 
being abused. Such a system no doubt prevented all gentleness 
of filial love. The old Romans had but one word — inrtna — to ex- 
press the veneration due from children to parents and fnnn men 
to gods. But the sterner exercise of parental authority, with tlie 
general purity of morals, [ireserved youth from that wild jiiteni- 
poranee, both of action and thought, which has often injured 
nations. .It is impossible to read without admiration (ficero’.s 
description of the house of old Appius the Censor. “ .Bliml and 
old as he was, he held dominion over four stroug sons, five 
daughters, and a crowd of clients, llis mind was always ready 
strung, like a bow ; nor did he give way to the feebleness of age. 
He ruled his depentlents- with sovereign power, feared by bis 
slaves, respected by his children, beloved l)y all. Such, in bis 
housp, was the power of ancient custom and ancient discipline. ’ 
Tf this could bo said of the house of Appius, how much niortj 
shall we believe it of Fabi\isandDecius,of Curius andFabricius I 

But if in his own house the father was sovereign, the son 
when invested with the iiowor of the State was not only allowed, 
but expected, to act as if there were no relation betw^een them. 
All must rerrieiuber the story of old Fabius Cunctator, who 
rode into the camp of the Consul, his son, and was overjoyed at 
receiving a stern rebuke for his apparent want of deference to 
the representative of the Senate and People of Rome. 

§ 9. There can be little doubt that the simple morality of the 
times, maintained by habitual deference to authority, was con- 
firmed by 'the higher sanction of Religion. 

The Religion of Rome was, as the legends show, of Sabine 
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origin. Much of its corcinoniiil, tlio iiainos ol' uuiiiy oT its gods, 
were Etruscan : and ITelloiiic mythology hegiin, at an early time, 
to mingle itself in the simple religious faitli of the Sabine coun- 
trymen. Tile important (piestioii in the history of all relh 
gions, is how far they exert power over the lives <>f "their pro- 
fessors. That the old faith of Ronie w:i.s not without such 
power in the times of which wc .s]>eak i.s umpiestionabhi. The 
simple Roman husbandman lived and died,lik(3 his Sabine ances- 
tors, in the fear of the gods ; ho believed that there was some- 
thing in the universe higher and bettor than himself ; that by 
t]ies(; higher powers his life and actions were wntclied ; that to 
these ]>owcrs good bleeds and an honest life wi‘rc ])leasing, evil 
deeds and bad faith hateful. Many modern historians i‘ 0 ])rcsent 
Uonian Ivcligion a.s but a [acce of statecraft, devised to make the 
peojde more; easy to ho led. Ihit the cases (jnoted prove the 
contrary. Papirius (hirsor the younger .spoke like a rough hii- 
'iiourist, but not irrevereutly, when lie vowed the cup of honied 
wine to Jove. Reguhis and Claudius, wlum they neglected the 
omens in the first Euiiic War, shocked all men. lSci[>io won liis 
early popularity in great iu(‘asure by his religious fervour. And 
the weighty testimony of Polybius, delivered with reference to a 
later and uioro corrupt age, proves the conehisioii. “If,"’ .says 
lie, ^‘you lend a single talent to a Creek, binding him by all pos- 
sible .securities, yet hcfwill break faith. P>iit Roman magistrates, 
accustomed to have immcn.se sums of money [lass through their 
liiinds, arc restrained from fraud simply by respeet for the .sanc- 
tity of an oath.” If this was true in the days of Cato and the 
younger 8cipio, how much more so in those of Fahius and 
African us,, of Regulu.s, EWiricius, and Curias ! 

'I'he Ucligion of Home wa.s wholly subject to the State. It 
had no clergy set ajiart and paid by .special funds. 'The Pontiffs, 
Augurs, and FlamciLS, indeed, at this time formed close corpo- 
I’atioiis, which their own vacancies filled u[>, like the fellows 
‘>1 a college ; hut in later times they were elected at the Comitia, 
ill the same manner, though by a iliflerent rule, a.s the officers of 
state 

§ 10. No doubt, in Ciccro’.s time, educated pcnsoiis looked with 
lontempt on the Roman ceremonial, with its omens and its 
auguries. At that time, formali.sm had taken the place of reli- 
.^ion : but, at that time, morality also was little respected at Romo. 
^0 doulit, also, the Religion of Rome lent countenance to gross 
superstition ami inhuman practice.s. The ominous circum-stances 
'‘'‘iistaritlv recorded by Livy, of oxen speaking, of .stones falling 
rain, show the former ; and for the latter, we are .shocked to 
' •^■ad that two Greok.s and two Gaiii *, one of each sox, were buried 
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alive ill tKo Forum on two different ocoasitms, Rocause it was fore- 
told in the Sibylline Books that these people should at sometime 
occupy the soil of tluit famous place ; and that human sacrifices 
were occasionally offered— once even in the time of the Dictator 
Cojsar -though they had been abolished by a special edict more 
than a century before. But these liorrors may, as the mention 
of the Sibylline Books shows, be referred rather to Etruscan 
formularies than to the old Sabine religion of Rome. Nor ought 
those to be too forward in censuring the sensc'U^ss modes ado])ted 
by heatluiii nations, in times of darkness and diingtir, to ascertiun 
the will or avert the wrath of the gods, who remember what a 
history of superstitious practices an<l inhumnn cruelties miglit 
bo drawn u]) from the Annals of Christianity itself. Fhe main 
point is, and this is indis]>utable, that the old Romans were in 
fact more ])ure in morals, mor(i hojusst, more self-denying than 
their neighbours; and we have found a clear-sighted Creek 
accounting for the differenciAy their stronger sense of the obli- 
gations of religion. 

§ 11. But while morality, good faith, and self-denial prevailed 
among themselves, it is clear that the Komans laid no such n;- 
strictions upon their dealings with other nations. Idiis great 
defect is common to home with all anthpiity. 'fhe calmest Creek 
pliiloHopber, Aristotle, reganled barbarians as naturally the slaved 
of Greeks. International Law was unknown, e\ce]>t in ( (irtain 
formalities observed in declaring war and making ])oace, and in 
the respect paid to the persons of Ambassadors, d’his absence of 
common humanity and generosity to foreignei*s a[)peiirs in many 
pages of this History, in none more strongly than in that which 
records the treatment of the 8aninite leadei* C. I’ontiiLs. Gleams 
of better feeling a])|>ear in the war witli Pyrrhus : the chivalric 
character of the King awakened something of a kindred spirit- 
in the stern and rigid Romans. But nothing could be more 
ungenerous than the conduct of Rome to (Javthage, after the 
Mercenary War ; and still baser ])icces of diplomacy occur in the 
subsequent dealings of the Senate with the Acha-ans and with 
Carthage. 


§ 1*2. We have now to speak of the Intellectual condition ol 
the people. 

In the period between the conquest of Italy and the close «>} 
the First I’unic-War a great change had taken ]>lace in the Ian- 
guago of the Homans. 1’he heterogeneous conq)oiind of I’elas- 
gian, Oscan, and Sabine elements* IumI already been moulded 


* lutvodiictioii, ii. § Pi. 
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into a clear, uniform, and nervous instrument of thought. The 
oldest s[)ecimen extant of the Latin tongue is a Hymn of the 
Eratres Ar vales, a rural priesthood, wlio used to go round the 
fields in spring, praying tlie earth to yield her increase. Its 
language is as different from the Latin of Horace as the English 
of Wiclifs Bible is from that of Drydeii.* Its antiiiuated forms 
recur in Inscriptions and l^aws down to a late period ; for the 
Homans, like ourselves, did not easily relinquish old forms. But 
fragments remain, wliich were written between the First and 
Second I^mic 'Wars ; and these, if the ancient forms of spelling 
are altered, exliibit Ijalin in its com])lete form. 

A change also had taken place in the versification. 'I lie metre 
of the ancient Hymn just quoted is Saturnian, a kind t)f verse 
which much resembled our own hallad-mctre, being regulated 
l»y accent or cadence solely, without regard to the laws of (pian- 
iity so strictly observed by all Greek and by later Latin writers.f 
f'ut at the time of the i’unic Wail^ve find the forms of Greek 
metres already established. 

§ 13. The revolution licrc indicated is no <loubt due to the 
Hellenic infiueiicos wliich biigan to prevail at home after the 
conquest of Lower Italy and Sicily. If the compound structure 
of Latin may he cooqiared to that of our own tongue, its destiny 
has been far different. While English can boast of a mori! 
vigorous native literathre than any languagi?, exce}>t (Ji iiek, Latin 
is piirhaps of all the most destitute of originalit>'. 3'he germs 
“f a rude literature existed in tho ancient Lays, of which we have 
spoken in our Kith chapter. 'I'he Homans, also, from the earliest 
times, seem to have been fond of dramatic representations. 'I'ht 
Atellaiie Fables or Exodia of the Oscan tribes wei’e a kind o: 
l»imtomiinic performance, which perhaps still survives in tlu 
holiciuello of modern Italy. '1 hey were kept up to a late tiuu 
even at Uorne, and were extemporaneous pieces, in which it wafc 

Here it i.s, with ;i inodc-iii vi-rsion : — 

I’lios, La.'ic's, j’.ivate I 

Xevc Mannar, si'n.s iiicurrev iii phoics. 

Satilr fiifere, JMars; liniuii sail sta, licaher. 

Stfmunos altoniei' liivonqiit cunefos. 

Eii(5s, Mannar, jiivato! Triuinpo, Tniinq>o! 

NoSf Lores, jiirtftc! 

Ncce Itiem, Mouicry, sinos iiioit.rere in jtores. 

Sotnr fneris. Mors; jwstem (aoz/wj*) nioris sisic, Mor.ors. 

Se ini' homines (demigods) ulterni invuoola onnrhts. 

jYoSf Atomers, jiivoto ! Tt inmj^the, 'Vrioni^ihe I 

t Examples of flie Latin Saturnian occur helow in § 14. .\s an Knglisli 

take this ; 

<'0 fetch my sword Excalibar, Go saddle me my steed, 

Now, by my faye, that gi'im bar6n Shall rue this iiithtiil <leed. 
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not disgraceful for the noldost youths to play a part. The Fes- 
'■ccniiiiie verses were no doubt the original of the ojdy kind of 
literature which the lioinans claim as their own, — that is, the 
l:iatura or Satire, a lively and caustic criticism of the foibles and 
follies of the day. Dramatic exhibitions arc said to lia\ e been 
! first borrowed from the Etruscans in the year lilW n.o., when a 
pestilence was raging at Home ; but at this time the diama was 
a mere name, — the story being told by means of dancing and 
gesticulation, with music, but without words. 4 he Homan Drama, 
such as we know it, was not so much borrowed or imitatol as 
translated from the Greek originals. It arose in the p(;riod 
of tran([uillity after the Fiivst 1‘uiiic War, when ilie Temple 
of Janus was shut for a brief period. The vast increase of terri- 
tory and wealth which the Romans had lately won was of its(4f 
sullicient to give a stimulus to intellectual exertion as grcnt as 
the Athenians received from their triumphs over the Rei’siaiis. 
Ihit in the conquered cities of Tarentnm and Syracuse the 
Romans found a litcratiu‘e of unrivalled excellence, and it was 
not their nature to pursue with labour what they could adopt 
ready made. Fr<ua this time dates the growth of the (ira'co- 
Romaii literature. lu the well-known words of Horace, “captive 
Greece took captive her rude compieror.” 

§ 14, The first author of whom wo hear as presenting a finished 
<lrauia to a Roman audience was a Greek named Androiiicus. 
lie was taken prisoner at the capture of Tarentnm in 272 n.c., 
and became the slave of M. Livius Saliiiator. Afterwards he was 
set free, when (according to custom) he adopted the two first 
names of his late master, adding his own name as a family appel 
lation. Thus he became knowui as AI. Livius Andronicus. His 
first piece was represented about thirty years later, in whicli 
time he had mastered Latin completely, and added to it tin; 
polish of his native Greek. His jJays continued to be read in 
the time-s of Cicero and Horace ; and though these authors s[)Ccik 
of them with little respect, the fact that they were used as a 
text-book for boys at the school of Orbilius, when Horace him- 
self was there, shows that they must have been written in a cleat’ 
and grammatical style. Their titles— yFlgistlius, Aja.\, Helena., 
and the like— sufficiently show from what source they were bor- 
rowed. 

§ L'). A bravo stand against the new Hellenizing fashion was 
made by Cn. Naevius, a Campanian by birth. His name shows 
that he was not a (jreek : the fact that he served in the Roman 
armies during the First Punic War proves that he was a fre*-’ 
citizen. In his earlier days he followed the example set by An 
dronicus, so far as to translate Greek Dramas. 4 he names pro- 
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•served show that, tinioiigthe masters of Attie Tragedy, Euripides 
was his favourite. Nievius, however, was of comic rather than 
of tragic vein, and lie maintained the licence of the old Fescen- 
nine songs in attacking tlic foibles of the great men of Ids day. 
lie lampooned the conqueror of Hannibal for licentious prac- 
tices in early yimth. Scit>io laughed at the libel. But soon 
iifti^r the poet venturod to assail the powerful family of the IVIe- 
telli, saying that 

Fato Ah‘telii tiiiiit l\oinie Consules, 

(Tlui Mftelll gain their honours not by merit, but by flestiny.) 

Tlie Metelli, oi* their family bard, retorted in Saturnian verse : 

Ft. Na vio qniim sape ]a?<lori*iitnr, 

l>abuut malum Metolli, <lahuui malum Metolli. 

An<l they wei’O as good as their Avord. He wa.s thrown into 
piison, and remained there long enough to compose two comedies. 
He was set free by a ^Fribune on coi^dition of his abstaining from 
personal libels. But lie could not refrain from fresh attacks on 
the Senatorial Nobility, which at the close of the Second Punic 
W ar had become so posverftd; and he Avas obliged to lice to 
Utica, Avhero Iks <]ied about 205 n.c. He employed his latter 
ilnys in the Avork which made his name most famous, namely, in 
a sort of Epic Poem on the First Punic War, Avitli accounts of 
early Homan history introduced. 

In narrative or epic poetry Greek thought and metre had nob 
yet established themselves. Even Livius, Avhen he translated 
the Odyssey, kept to the old Saturnian vei’se, and Nsovius of 
course did likewise. His poem no doubt iiieoriiorated the an- 
cient Lays. It Avas Avritten in foi-ciblo language and lively 
imagery. Cicero declared that he derived from it a jiloasure as 
groat as from the contemplation of Mycon’s finest statues. Many 
of the mythological incidents Avere borrowed by Ennius and 
Virgil. The loss of this poem of Na-Auus may be considered as 
the greatest loss Avliieh Latin literatui'e has sustained.* 

The b(fld and independent diameter of Nicvius appears from 
the epitaph he composed for Idiiiself. It is in Satui-niaii Averse, 
5vnd mournfully conqilains of tlie predomiiuiiiee Avhich Greeks 
'vere daily gaining over the ancient Latin poetry : 

Mdrfiik's irnniortules fltue si foidt fas, 

Flereiit Pivk* (’.‘Uiiciias Xa viutri poFrain. 

ItfiqLie, jidslqu.-ini cst Onaiio tict<iitu.s tlicsjiuro, 

(>bliU*i siiiit IfuMUu luqui- er I.atiui h'nguil. 

§ 16. But at, the very time when Noevius, with the ardour of 

* What Sfaligor said of Lnniiis would be more justly said of Na-vius : 
“ Utinani hui«s lial)eienius iiiti-grum, ot amississemus hucanuiii, Siliuin 
halicuiii, et tom ecu (jargons lit!” 
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youth, wus beginning fiivst to iniitate and then to oppose the 
( I reek models introduced by Livius Aiidronicus, was born the man 
who fixed the Gireek metres and forms of poetry iiTCvocably in 
Latin usage, and cruslied for ever the old Roman Lays. This was 
Q. Ennius, a native of Kudia) in (^unpania, an Oscan probably bv 
blood, a Greek by education, whose birth-year is fixed at 238 
]\x\ In early youtli he settle<l, we know not why, in Sardinia, 
and from this island he was brought to Rome by Cato in 204, 
when lie was now in his thirty-lifth year, just before the deatli 
of Nievius. Hero he ►titled in a small lioiiso on the Aventine, 
and earned a frugal living for fourteen years by teaching Greek 
to the young noliles. In this period he must have a(;([uired that 
mastery over the Latin tongue which is so plainly marked in 
the fragments of his poems which remain. He died in the year 
before the battle of l‘yilna (H>8) at the age of seventy. Jn his 
latter years lie sullered both from ])overty and disease, wliic\i he 
bore with fortitude ; the disease was caused by his too great 
fondness for jovial living. Me fultilled the forebodings of Nfevius : 
after him the Camonie, or Latin Muses, forgot their descent, and 
strove in all things to he Greek. The epitaph ho wrote, to be 
])laced under his bust, marks c'uisciousness of this triumph ; — 

Aspicitr, o cives, senis Kiini imngini’ formain ; 

, Jliu vestruni panxit inaxiiinu facta patruin. 

Nemo me lacrumis docoivt, iifc fmiera tlotu 
Kaxit. Our? Volitt) vivii’ j>"r (ua virum. 

As his works belong entirely to the age which forms the subject 
of the next Look, we will reserve our notice of them. 

§ 17. The first writers of Latin jirose were the Chroniclers Q. 
Eabius Idctor and L. Cincins Alirncutus, who were both in their 
manhood before tlie invasion of Hannibal. Fabius served in 
the Gallic War of 225, rose to be a senator, and was sent on au 
embassy to consult the Dcljihic Oracle after the disaster of 
Caimre. Gincius was somewhat younger ; he also became a 
senator. At one time he fell into tlie hands of Hannibal, and 
some of his statements with regard to the war were derived 
from the lips of the great Carthaginian himself. The principal 
matter treated of by both these writers was that which then 
absorbed all interest ; they wrote Chronicles of the Second Punic 
War ; and both of them i^refixcd a summary of early Roman 
Hi.story. (!^inciiis seems to have been the most trustworthy : 
family partialitius often misled Fabius. It is particularly to be 
noted that they both wrote in Greek, which seenis then to hayi; 
established itself as the language of the learned, just as Latin 
was used by all European writers during the Middle Ages. 

§ 18. If Hellenic forms of thought and speech invaded the do- 
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main of Literature, iiiueli more was this the ease with the Arts 
of Design. Tiiere ai'o not wanting examples to show that before 
this time Sculi)turo and Painting were held in honour at Koine. 
The (,’onsnl Carvilius (in 2!)3 b.c.) employed part of the spoils 
tak(‘n fj'oin tJie Sainnites in setting up a colossal lu'onze statue 
on the Capitoline. A (^l!uadrig^^ executed in terra c«»ita hy an 
Etruscan aiTist, is ascribed to the same date. Statues were 
erected in the Pornin to honour divers great men of olden time. 
Many temples were laiilt in thanlcsgivin^ for victories, most of 
which were adorned hy Ktrusean or (Ire* artists. The Tenii>le 
el' Salus was oi-naincnted ahoiit b.c. hy paintings from the 
hand of (1. Fahius, who thenceforward adopted the name of 
Fictor and transmitted it as an honour to his family. The 
Ogulnii, in tlieir .lOdileship (:i!)6 n.C.), set U[) iii tlie Capitol a 
bronze group representing the Wolf suckling the Twins. A 
painting of the battle in which the Romans defeated Hiero in 
adorned the wails of the Senate-nou.se. 

Of these works, and others not recor<led hy history, no trace 
remains except the famou.s W'olf now preserved in the Ca])itoline 
Museum.* The Twins are a later addition, hut the animal is 
probably the origin.-il wmrk noticed by (Jicero and Livy. It 
hears the well-known marks of the archaic Greek art in the 
sharp, rigid forms of the limh.s and muscles, the peculiar ex- 
pression of the face, hud the regular knots of hair about the 
neck and head. Here, thou, we truce Hellenic artists at Home. 
Others of the works mentioned are expressly assigned to Etrus- 
can artists, and it may he remarked that Fal)ius, the only native 
artist of whom we hear, belonged to a family always associated 
in history with Etruscans. f 

Now the Art of the Etruscans was probably much modified 
by Gi'e(*k artists and Greek inodeks at an early period. Their 
tombs, wc are told, are always national in character, hut their 
painted vases are Hellenic, not only hi shape and ]iattern, hnt in 
the mythical snhjecis with which they are decorated. Indeed, 
when the vases discovered in the old Etruscan city of Vulci — a 
city of whicli history preserves no trace — are placed by the side 
of others known to be of Hellenic workmanship, it is only a 
practi.sed eye that can detect the distinguishing characteristics 
<jf each.J Many of the Etrn.scan works of art hear a striking 
1‘e.sCmhIaiice to the archaic forms of Greek art. Even the ancient 

* Sw; woodcut to Chapt, i. 

+ The settlement of tli<* K;ibii on the ‘’'mnera shows this. When the great 
I'abius first cr<>.sscd the rimiiiian Hills, he LM*ni liis brother to c.xplorc, because 
li« could 8[)oak Ftniscan. See C'bapt. xsii. § Kb 

I Nie Henni.s’s Etruridy voi. i. p. 4*25; 
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style of biiikliiig culled Cyclopean a2>pcai-s to have been as much 
Etruscan as IVlas^ian or Hellenic. It may bo assumed, then, 
that the earliest school of Roman art was derived from the 
Greeks through the medium of Etruscan artists. 

§ 19. But when Rome had conquered Southern Italy, she was 
brought at once in contact with works of the finest Greek art. 
No coins of old Greece are so beautiful as those of her colonial 
settlements in the West ; and it is in the coins of Romo that w'O 
first trace the indisputable effect of Greek art. 

Up to the time wlftii Italy was conquered, the BomanS had 
used only copper money of a most clumsy and inconvenient 
kind. A pound of this metal by Aveight was stamped with the 
rude efligy of a shi])’s prow, and this Avas the oiiginal As or 
Libra. Gradually the As Avas reduced in weight till, in the 
necessities of the Second Punic War, it became only l-(lth of 
the Libra by weight ; yet it retained its ancient name, just as 
oui* pound sterling of .silver, originally equhaleiit to a pound 
Troy-Aveight, is now not more than l-3rd, or as the French Ihfir. 
is not above 1-2 1th part of that Aveight.* .Rut oven this dimi- 
nished coin Avas clumsy for use, «'us trade increased Avith in- 
creasing ciiqiire. After the conquest of Soutlierii Italy the 
precious metals became more plentiful, and the coinage of tho 
conquered cities supplied beautiful models. The first denarius, 
or silver piece of ten asc.s, Avas struck in tho year 209 B.c., and 
is evidently imitated from the coins of Magna, (iriccia. The 
Roman Generals who commanded in these districts stamped 
money for tlio use of their arniic.s with the old insignia of tho 
conquered cities. The Avorkmanshii^ is, indeed, inferior to the 
best specimens of Hellenic coins, but far supeiior to anything 
Roman, before or after. Gold coins of similar model were not 
.struck till near the close of tlie llannibalic War (205 n.c.). The 
great mass of Homan coins Avhich Ave possess belong to the last 
century of the Republic. They usually bear the family emblems 
of tho person who presided over the mint, or of the Consuls for 
whose use they were struck, but the execution always remained 
rude and unattractive. 

Afterwards, Roman conquest gave the means of supidying 
works of art by^tlie easier mode of appropriation. In the con- 
quest of Etruria, years before, the practice had been begun ; 
from Volsinii alone we read that 2000 statues were brought to 
Rome. In following years Agrigentum, Syracuse, Corinth, and 
other, famous cities, sent the finest works of Hellenic Art to 

♦ When fhe,ponnd of Aveight ceased to be the same with the pound of cur- 
rency, the former Avas usually designated ass gratae. 
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decorate the public buildings and public places of the barbarous 
City of the Tiber, or in many cases ,t6 ornament the villas of the 
rapacious generals. 

§ 20. In the more intellectual even of the Useful Arts the 
Eomans made no great progress. The contrivances of Archi- 
medes for the defence of Syracuse struck them with amazement. 
In Cicero’s time they usually carried the sciences of Quantity 
and Magnitude no further than was necessary for practical arith- 
metic and mensuration. In ‘293 b.c. L. l*apirius Cursor the 
younger set up a sun-dial at Rome, and thirty years later another 
was brought from Sicily by the Consul M. Valerius Messala ; 
but no one knew how to place them, so as to make the shadow 
of the gnomon an index of time. A water-clock, resembling our 
aand-glass, was not introduced till 159 b.c. 

§ 21. Nor were the common conveniences of life in an advanced 
state. Up to the year 261 the houses were commonly roofed 
with shingles of wood, like the Alpine cottages of our days ; then 
first earthen tiles began to supersede this rude material. Agri- 
culture must have been roughly carried on by men who wei’e as 
much soldiers as countrymen. The wine of Latium was so bad 
that Cineas, when he tasted it, said — and the witticism was re- 
membered— he did not wonder that the mother of such wine 
was hung so high alluding to the Italian custom, stiU retained, 
* of training the vine uf) elms and poplars, while in Greece it was 
trained (as in France and Germany) on short poles and exposed 
to all the heat of the sun. 

§ 22. A form of architecture called the Tuscan was mostly 
used, which bore an imperfect resemblance to that early Greek 
style usually called the Doric. But the existing remains of the 
Republican period are too scanty to allow of any precise state- 
ments. The true Arts of Home were, then and dways, the Arts 
of the Builder and Engineer. It would not be wrong to call the 
Romans the greatest Builders in the world. Some of their 
mighty works, works combining solidity of structure with beauty 
of form and utility of purpose, still remain for bur admiration, 
having survived the ■ decay of ages and the more destructive 
hands of barbarian conquerors. In every country subject to 
their sway, roads and bridges and aqueducts remain in sufficient 
number and perfection to justify all praise. We class the roa^ 
among the buildings, ao^i^ig ^j^heir own phraseology,* and 
their construction dese^S the name as justly as the wotks upon 
Our own railways. Tl» nrst great military road and the first 
aqueduct are due to the old 6et^or Appius Coecus, and they 

Munire vtam, ^ U^ir phme. 

Mom. 
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both remain to preserve the memory of the man, often self- 
willed and presumptuous, but resolute, firm of purpose, noble in 
conception, and audacious in execution. Other aqueduotg^ and 
other roads rapidly followed ; the spade and trowel were as much 
the instniments of Roman dominion as the sword aiid spear. By 
the close of the Punic Wars solid roatds, carried by the engineer’s 
art over broad and rapid streams, through difficult mountain- 
passes, across quaking morasses, had already linked Rome with 
Capua in the South, with Placentia and Cremona in the North. 
Such were the proud monuments of the Appii, the .^milii, the 
Flaminii. ^ 

§ 23. It may be said that these magnificent works, as well adK 
vast Amphitheatres and Baths which afterwards decorated 
and every petty city in her provinces, were duo to the inveMpn 
of the Arch. This simple piece of mechanism, so wondeKrapin 
its results, first appears in the 6roat Cloaca. It was un kM irn 
to the Greeks, or at least not used by them.’^ It 
the Homans borrowed it from the Etruscans ; th»|jP ^|| ^' 
attributed to an Etruscan king, and similar works are 
in ruined eities of Etruriaf But if they borrowed the principle 
they used it nobly, as witness the noble bridges still remaining, 
the copious streams carried over the plain for miles at the height 
of sixty or seventy feet from the level of the soil. If they had 
little feeling for beauty and delicacy in the use of the pencil or* 
the chisel, their buildings are stamped with a greatness which 
exalted the power of the State while it disregarded the pleasure 
of the individual. 

§ 24. Their attention to practical utility in draining and water- 
ing their city is especially noted by Strabo in contrast with the 
indifference shown by the Greeks to these matters. To the 
facts already stated may be added their rule, established so early 
as the year 260 B.C., that no one should be buried within the 
city, — rule scarcely yet adopted in London. From this time 
dates the beginning of those rows of sepulchral monuments 
vhich the traveller beheld on either side of the road as he en- 
;ered the Eternal City. It was a gloomy custom, but better at 
.east than4|j^*^g graveyards in the heart of crowded cities. 

§ 25, ji3pking proof of engineering skill is shown in the 
tunnels Jirihrough solid rook for the purpose of draining off 
volcau^ ^^es : this art we may also believe to have been on- 
g|n«d5(; bd^^ed from the Etruscans. The first tunnel of which 
^ hear was tiiat by which the Alban Lake was partially le^ 

* Jhe arch is said to have been thomeed by Pemoeritas, Pbsidon op. Senec., 
Sp^irfiilk ^ut it had long existed in Etraiiia. 
iti. § II.' ’ 
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during the siege of Veii, a work which was suggested by an 
Etruscan soothsayer.* Other works of like kind still remain, 
though the time of their execution is not always known. Here 
shall be added the notice of one work of kindred sort, which 
happens by a rare coincidence to combine great utility with 
rarest beauty. The famous M’ Curius Dentatus, when Censor 
. in 272, cut a passage through the rock, by which the waters of 
Lake Velinus were precipitated into the Nar. By this means he 
recovered for his newly-conquered Sabine Clients a large por- 
tion of fertile land, and left behind the most lovely, if not the 
most sublime, of all waterfalls. The Falls of Temi, such is the 
famous name they now bear, were wrought by the hand of man. 
“ Thousands of travellera visit them,” says Niebuhr; “how few 
know that they are not the work of Nature ! ” 

§ 26. It -wiy be something gained if from these imperfect 
chapters the young student shall have learned to look upon the 
ctarly Romans as they were— men of strong wills and rigid morals, 
who cared little for the elegancies of life, but much for its free- 
dom and order ; who scorned the credit to be derived from ori- 
ginality compared with the practical uses of au invention ; who 
were trained by education and discipline to rule themselves ; 
and were thus carried on from conquest to conquest by an in- 
satiable desire to rule others. The Roman of this time has his 
own virtues— simplicity and good morals, joined indeed with 
roughness and want of feeling. In a later age he lost the virtues 
without losing the defects. The Roman, as we shall find him at 
the end of his career of conquest, without simplicity of man- 
ners and morality of life, corrupted by wealth and luxury, yet 
coarse and unfeeling as ever, is a being who does little honour 
to humanity. 


♦ See Chapt. xiii. § 6, with the note. 
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CnAPTEB xxxviir. 

INTRODUCTORY : STATE OF THE EASTERN WORLD. 

§ 1, The Kfist and West. § 2. The East from the death of Alexander to the 
Battle of Ipsus. § 3. Egypt at the present time. § 4. Syria. § 5. Per- 
gamus. § 6, Rhodes. § 7. Macedou. § 8. Athens, § 9. Sparta. § 10. 
Commencement of the Achaan League: its rapid rise under Aratus: 
unable to conquer Sparta, he makes the League subject to Macedon. 
§11. The, iEtolinns. § 12, War between the Aiitolians and Acheeans: 
Philip V. of Macedon assists the latter: his successes, § 13. His imagi- 
nation fired by the news of Ti-asimene and Cannae: Demetrius of Pharos. 
§ 14. Philip’s treaty with Hannibal. 

§ 1. So far, the countries round the Mediterranean had be^n 
divided, as it were, into two worlds, the Western and the 
Eastern : the Western, in which Eome and Carthage were stmg- 
' gling for mastery ; the Eastern, in which the Macedonian suc- 
cessors of Alexander the Great were wastmg their strength in 
wars. But from the moment th^t Philip V. of Macedon entered 
into alliance with Hannibal, ^ ' line of separation had been 
broken ; and Borne only waited her time to break in u^pon the 
enetYated nat^ns of the East. That time came when the battle 

the fear of Hannibal. . : 
hf Alexander in 323 B.Q.,,his yaat 
. mstincS'ppEion^^^ Great at 

|d? 5 iyiiied these provinces as Vicerpys of 
- Jhis <^iild was set ; and within 
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the King’s death these Imperial Governors assumed the title of 
Sovereigns. Ptolemy became King of Egypt ; Seleucus, of Ba by- 
lonia-4imLjUig,J?5:st ;''’Aiitrg6huij^ with*"hi8 sdfTDemetrius, of 
Syria and Asia Minor"; Lysimachus, of Thrace ; Ca^sander^ of 
Macedonia^jd^ Fau t^ the whole of Gi*eeoer ” ' ” 

GT these soMier-kings, the mosF ambitiotiisr of all were the 
Kings of Syria, Antigonus and Demetrius ; and the year 305 B.c. 
saw the other sovereigns combined against these two. A general 
war followed ; and in 301 b.c., the battle of Ipsus made a con- 
siderable change in these Macedonian moharohies. Seleucus 
became master of the greater part of Asia Minor and of Northern 
Syria ; Phoenicia and CcDl6-Syria foil into the hands of the King 
of Egypt. 

We must add a brief account of these kingdoms down to the 
period of the Second Punic War. 

§ 3. Egy pt e njoyed long tranquillity. In the course of the 
eightjTj^ars which followed the battle of Ipsus, the Kings of 
Egypt quietly extended their sway over parts of Arabia and 
Libya, as well as Lower Syria, and became mastera of Lyoia and 
Caria, of Cyprus and the Cyclades. The flourishing Republic of 
Rhodes was their ally. "Trade flourished; art and literature 
reached a height unknown since the best days of Athens : the 
natural sciences were cultivated w’ith unexampled success. 
Alexandria increased daily in wealth and population, and became 
(as its great founder intended) the chief seat of trade between 
the East and West. Yet this prosperity was not long-lived. 
‘The decline of the monarchy may be dated from the accession of 
the fourth Ptolemy, suniamed Philopator ; and so rapid was it, 
that when he died, towards the close of the Second Punic War 
(205 B.C.), the ministers of his infant son'Epiphanes were obliged 
to look arotind for some powerful patron to defend the inherit- 
ance of their master from the Kings of Macedon and Syria, who 
had impudently agreed to divide it between them. 

In the year 273 b.o., Philadelphus^ formed an alliance with 
Home attitude of superiority after the 

^fii^le with Carthage attracted the notice of all the Mediter- 
ranean nations. The Senate, therefore, were requested to become 
guardians of the boy-king, and they accepted the office. 

§ 4. After the death of Seleucus, the monarchy of Syria fell into 
d^ay. His son, Antiochus I., shifted the seat of the monarchy 
from Babylom to his new ertf ^ Antiocheia (Antioch) on the 
Orontes, and thus.the Easterii Ptpvinoes were left open to the 
iuroada of the Pai-thians. Asia Minor was lost to the monarchy. 
The\inga of Macedon gained footing in Mysia and Ionia; 
and Lyoia fell into the qf the Egyptian sovereijms ; 
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Cappadocia, and Pontus became independent princi- 
palities ; Northern Phrygia was occupied by hosts of vagrant 
Gauls, who gave name to the district called Galatia; a Grwk 
eunuch, named Philetserus, Treasurer of Lysimachus, IGng of 
Thrace, gained possession of the city of Pergamus. ■ He trans- 
mitted his principality to his nephew Eumenes, and Attains, 
another nephew, succeeding to Eumenes, took the title of King. 
Most of the Greek cities on the coast, with the islands of Lesbos, 
Chios, and Samos, became independent. Such was the con- 
dition of things in 223 B.C., when Antiochus III. ascended the 
throne, and turned his arms against the Parthians with so much 
success that he assumed the title of the Great. 

§ 5. Attains, King of Pergamus, saw his advantage in siding 
with Rome. Threatened by the King of Macedonia on the north, 
and by the King of Syria on the south, he at once threw himself 
into the arms of this powerful ally, and was of no small use to 
the Roman commanders. 

§ 6. The Republic of Rhodes rapidly recovered from the ter- 
rible siege which it had sustained from Demetrius Poliorcetps.* 
After Alesandria, Rhodes was the chief commercial place in 
the Eastern part of the Mediterranean. / The government waiS 
conducted on upright principles ; her citizens commanded the 
respect of all who had dealings with them. They would glajily 
have stood aloof from the Roman wars. But their old ^y, 
the King of Egypt, was too weak to support them \ ai^ the 
brutal conduct of the King of Macedonia forced the|£ into 
alliance T^ith Rome. / 

§ 7. It remains to take a view of Mackdon itself. 

A very short time after Demetrius the Besieger fled from the 
field of Ipsus, discrowned and helpless, we are surprised to find 
him in possession of the sceptre of Macedon and lord* of Greece. 
After reigning at Pella for seven years, he was expel^d from his 
new kingdom by a second coalition, headed by Lysimachus, the 
veteran King of Thrace, and Pyrrhus, the young King of Epirus. 
He made one more <fe)3perate attempt to recover his Asiatic domi- 
nions, when he fell into the hands of Sdeucus, and died in captivity 
in the year 283 b.o. Soon after, died Ptolemy and Lysimachus. 
Seleucus, the^'only survivor of Alexander’s generals, would have 
won Macedon also, butifi the moment of conquest he fell by the 
kriife of an assassin. This assassin was Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
ql^st son .of :%e deceased King of Egypt« For a brief period, 
tfca ^vagb became King, and lent aid to Pyrrhus in his Italian 
campfugua. Bu^l&raunus did not long enjpjf his ill-gotten 

Dr. Smith*! Greeofr.' n. 
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He lost his life in endeavouring to stay the course of the Qauls 
who burnt Delphi. 

A period of confusion followed. The Gauls, expelled from 
Europe, settled in Asia Minor ; and when Pyrrhus returned 
from Italy in 274 B.C., he found that the sceptre of Macedon had 
fallen into the hands of Antigonus Gonatas, son of Demetrius, 
who transmitted the sceptre of Macedon to his son Demetrius 
II. When this prince died, he left his son Philip, a child of 
eight years old, to the charge of his cousin Antigonus Doson,* 
who took possession of the throne for himself, but in other 
respects acted with honour and good faith towards his young 
charge. He gave him a good education ; and at his death, in 
221 B.C., ho took care tliat Philip should be proclaimed King to 
the exclusion of his own children. Such an example of good 
faith deserves notice in this age of selfishness and corruption. 

When I'hilip succeeded to the throne, he found the kingdom 
in a flourishing state. No foreign enemy threatened his shores ; 
and unhappy Greece, torn by discord, was ready to welcome hint 
as a protector. 

§ 0 . 'J'he mere mention of the name of Qreec?; excites some 
interest in the mind of the most indifferent reader ; and when 
Greece is mentioned, the first uamo that memoiy recalls is that 
of Athens, But there was little left of that glorious' spirit which 
enabled Athens to throw back the Persian invader from her 
shores. After the last struggle for independence, when the name 
of Demosthenes sheds' a dying glory over Athens, the people 
surrendered itself quietly to the protection of the Kings of 
Macedon. Art, indeed, and literature still remained in their 
old abode. Even now the silken chains were being woven, which, 
at a later time, were to bind her Roman conquerors. Zeno the 
Stoic and Epicurus were establishing the rival doctrines which 
afterwards divided the Roman mind between them. Menander 
and Philemon and Diphilus were bringing on the stage those 
dramas of the New Comedy, which not long after delighted the 
Romans in the imperfect versions of Plautus and Terence. Yet, 
for all this, Athens, the star of Greece, had lost her brightness. 
An Athenian and a sycophant became convertible terms. 

§ 9. In' Spahta, the old Dorian nobility had dwindled away to^ 
a few families, who engrossed the land, and exercised tyrannical 
rule over the people. In the yew 241 b^o.. A gis IV.. o ne.,QLjJie 
RujgSj a young man of lycl^ isp^' enaeavoured to.>rmgi^bput 

a reformofthrStStC^l®^ 

Spartan 5\ancEse a number of the Lacedaemonian^ among whom 

* Atinv, intending to give : for he cUd not eive up the throne th Philip till 

hifldeiiti,. 
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all lands were to be divided anew according to the system of 
Lycurgus. But the old burgesses, led by the Ephors and the 
other King, opposed him vehemently; and Agis was puiv.to 
death. Then followed a re-action. Cleomenes ill., son of the 
King who had opposed Agis, succeeded to the crown and re- 
sumed the projects of that unhappy prince. But he showed 
more prudence in the execution of them ; arid for a time some 
appearance of vigour was restored to the enfeebled frame of the 
Spartan constitution. 

§ 10. But at that period chief notice belongs to a people who 
had hitherto played a very subordinate part in the history of 
Greece, the people of AcHiEA. From the time when the “long- 
haired Aclueans ” foTlght'"against I’roy, their name had almost 
vanished from the pages of history. All we know of them is, 
that they were a relic of that ancient people who formerly 
possessed Peloponnesus, and were driven by the conquering 
Dorians to a narrow strip of land on the sea-coast. It was in the 
yea r 280 B.c., when the in’uption of the Gauls filled all hearts 
with iKar," that four towns of this obscure district united for 
mutual defenecr. Such was the beginning of that Con^,3eralion, 
Vhich became famous under the name of the Aclijcan League. 

Yet it was not to themselves, but to a foreigner, that this 
fame was due. Aratus was born at Sicyou about the time when 
Pyrrhus came to his ignoble end. Scarcely ha^J he reached the 
ago of twenty, when he formed the plan of delivering his native 
city from the Tyrant who oppressed her. Success justified his 
audacity ; and KSicyon, by the advice of Aratus, joined the 
Achaean League (‘2;H n.c.). Not many years after, he was 
elected General-ifl^xjhief, and formed the design of uniting all 
Peloponnesus under the League. He set Corinth free from her 
Macedonian garrison, and this important citJ^jbinS the Fede- 
ration. Her example was followed by Megalopolis and by Argos ; 
and by the year 227 B.C. the Achecan League had become the 
chief power of Peloponnesus. But Sparta still stood aloof ; and 
Cleomenes had no mind to let his country become a province of 
the League. Aratus endeavoured to compel him. But he was 
an unskilful general, and Cleomenes possessed great talents for 
war. It sooh appeared that Sjiarta was more likely to become 
master of the Achajans, than the Achsoans of Sparta. In this 
state of things, Aratus scrupled not to undo the work which he 
had spent his best years in executing. He called in the aid of 
At fcigonus Doson, or, in other words, he made the Achaean League 
subject to Macedon. The army of Antigonus, united to the 
forces of' the League, was too much for Cl eomenes. H e 
utterlv -diSfeated at the battle of Sellasia (2§2 b.c.), amTdied an 
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exile in Egypt. Sparta fell into the hands of bloody Tyrants ; 
and Aratus henceforth appears as Lieutenant of the King of 
Macedon. 

§ 11. There was yet another warlike State always ready to take 
advantage of the weakness of its neighbours. 

In the best tiraes of Gi'eece the ^Etolians make little more 
figure than the Acha'ans. From the time when “yellow- 
haired Meleager ” slew the boar of Calydon, we hear little of 
them. Dwelling in a mountainous district, they were a natiod 
of freebooters, a sort of land-pirates, caring for nothing l>ut 
plunder. They owned no king ; but before this time their 
several tribes had formed a sort of League ; and deputies met 
every year at Thcrinon, their chief city, to elect a Captain- 
rjenoral ((rTfHiTrjyns). They had thriven on the weakness of their 
neighbours. Ambracia, the capital of Pyrrhus, was theirs ; .so 
was Naupactus, once the chief station of the Athenian navy in 
the Gulf of Corinth. Thermoii rose to bo a splendid city, and 
hero the iEtolian chiefs lived in great magnificence. But they 
continued their marauding habits on a larger scale and in a 
regular manner. It was chiefly by their selfish policy that 
tha Romans wore enabled to become masters of Greece. 

§ 12. The ^Etolian chiefs thought that the death of Antigonus 
Doson presento<l a good oppbrti|||ity for a foray into Pelopon- 
nesus. The time was well chosen, Philip was too young, they 
thought, to act with promptitude ; Aratus was too unskilful a 
general to alarm them. For one year the marauders ravaged 
Arcadia and Argolis at will. But when they repeated theii’ 
inroad in the following season, Philip came to aid the Leaguts 
and the tide of war turned against the *Etoliaiis. 

The young King of Macedon showed great vigour. Not only 
did he expel the invaders from Peloponnesus, but broke into 
their own country and surprised Thermon, where all the trea- 
sures of the nation were deposited. Here he made the fierce 
chiefs his enemies for ever ; for ho carried ofl‘ their treasure, 
destroyed their houses, and burnt down their temples. At this 
nioment, Philip’s attention was attracted by events which made 
his successes in AStolia look pale and trifling. These events 
Were Hannibal’s first victories in Italy. 

§ 13. It was in the winter of 217 B.O., when the Achaean s and 
their allies were assembled atT^rgds under Philip’s presidency, 
that their deliberations were suspended by the tidings of the 
battle of Trasimene. 'I'ho ymitig King’s mind was fired with 
eager desire to take part in this more splendid drama. He made 
peace with the AStolians on terms very favourable to the Aohinans ; 
e-tid thus ended what was caUed the last Social War. 
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the votes of the People by bribing freely, and by exhibiting costly 
shows, monopolized all the powers of the State, 

§ 15, A number of other Cornelian Laws preserved the Dic- 
tator’s name. One defined more clearly the Law of Treason 
against the Majesty of the Republic, originally passed by the 
Tribune Saturninus. In the Tribune’s mouth, the Majesty of 
the Republic meant the Majesty of the People j in Sylla’s mouth, 
it meant the Majesty of the Senate ; under Tiberius and his 
successors, it was taken to mean the Majesty .of the Emperor’s 
person. But, if Sylla’s political ordinances were ifamed in a 
jealous and exclusive spirit, his Criminal Legislation was well 
calculated to repress the disorders consequent upon the Civil 
Wars- The crime of assassination was sternly checked ; and the 
Dictator’s Criminal Code long survived his Political measures, 

§ 16. In the next year (80 B.c.) the Dictator condescended to 
fill the Consulship in company with Metellus Pius ; but in the 
following year (70 B,c.) in obedience to his own law he declined 
to submit his name to the Coraitia. (Generally speaking, it may 
bo said that his government became more lenient, but he was 
perfectly indifferent to justice in awarding public honours. 
L. LiciniusMurena, his lieutenant in Asia, invaded the dominions 
of l^Iithridates in spite of strict injunctions to the contrary, till 
orders from home put an end to what was called the Second 
Mithridatio War. On his return to Rome, Murena claimed a 
triumph, and his claim was allowed by the careless indulgence 
of the Dictator. ' But when Pompey, rejourning victorious from 
Sicily and Africa, also claimed a triumph, Sylla refused the 
claim. The young General not yet twenty-five years of age, had 
filled no office of State ; and the Dictator, who was anxious t< 
restore the old regulations of the Republic, attempted to satisfy 
Pbmpey’s ambitious aspirations by saluting him by the name oi 
Magnus. Pompoy, however, was obstinate : his army was en- 
camped outside the walls ; and Sylla, not choosing the risk o: 
a possible struggle with the rising General, ga^'e a contemptuoufi 
permission : “ Well then, let him triumph.” To crush the 
Marian party effectually, he had ordered all persons connected 
with it by marriage to ‘divorce their wives. Pompey, who had 
married Antistia from policy rather than affection, readily 
obeyed ; and married ^Emilia, daughter of the Dictator’s wife by 
hei* first marriage. But there was another young man who was 
less compliant. This was C. Julius Cwsar, then a youth in his 
19th year. He had married Cornelia, daughter of Cimia; and 
he boldly refused to put av^ay his wife. Csesar was not only 
“in-law of Cinna, but also nephew of Marius ; and this refusal 
^ould have cost', him. his life, had not powerful friends and 
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^ kinsmen interceded for him with the Dictator. “ You know not 
what you ask,” replied the Dictator; “that profligate boy will 
be more dangerous than many Mariuses.” Caesar was allowed 
to escape, but was for some time obliged to skulk in fear of his 
life among the Sabine mountains. 

§ 17. Another circumstance more strongly shows the greater 
,leniency of the Dictator. Young Cicero, who w’as of the same 
age as Pompey, had returned from liis academical studies in 
Greece ; and in the year 81 b.c. commenced that brilliant career 
^ which maeft him one of the great men of Pome. Plis firsb known 
loration, for P.^'Quinctius, contains little of public interest. But 
his second was in favour of ^xt. Roscius of Anieria, a young uiaii 
who was accused by a notoridlis informer of having ^ur- 
dered his own father ; whereas the guilty person was Chryso- 
gonus, Sylla’s favourite Freedman. Young Cicero undertook 
the defence ; and the boldness with which he conducted it is 
quite as remarkable as the skill. Cicero lashed the favourite 
with all the vigour and energy of youthful eloquence, while hlt> 
dexterously excuses Sylla from all share in tlio blame, by 
compliment which is almost blasphemous. *‘As Jupiter,” he 
said, “is obliged to allow the existence of pain and sufteriiig in 
the universe, so Sylla cannot be so ubiquitous as to see liis will 
executed everywhere and always.” The jury, composed of 
Senators though it was, took part against the Dictator's Fre:id- 
raan, and Roscius was acquitted. It must bo observed, however, 
that Cicero returned to his studies at Rhodes for two years. 

§ 18, Sylla’s increasing moderation niay have surprised many. 
But all were much more surprised when,^ early in the year 8(i 
iTc.^ he abruptly laid down his Dictator’s office, which he liad 
held for little more than two years, and appeared in the Forum 
as. a private man, where he ascended the Rostra, rehearsed hits 
acts, and desired any one who had reason to complain to come for- 
ward and speak. No one answered the challenge. The blood 
of hLs opponents could not speak from the ground. The dis- 
franchised and the exiled had no place in the Assembly. Above 
all, it was hazardous to acedpt the challenge thrown down by 
a man who, though no longer Dictator, still had the State 
waiting on his nod. 

§ 19. Rome and Italy were now in complete tranquillity, 
Spain alone, of the Provinces, the Marian party under Sertorius 
maintained a threatening attitude. But Metellus Pius had been 
despatched as Proconsul to quell the insurrection, and it was 
expected that he would execute his commission with ease. . 

^ § 20, AR, therefore, seemed tranquil when Sylla left Rome fo’ 
ever^^ his Puteoline villa on the Bay of Naples tna 
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which he loved better than power or glory, —a life of voluptupus 
ease. He loved not statesmen, nor soldiers, nor serious men 
of any, kind. He was fond of genial humour and unrestrained 
licence, and therefore admitted jesters, actors, and humorists 
to unreserved intimacy. He was fond of sensual pleasure ; and 
therefore, though he always treated his wife Ca?cilia with respect, 
his doors were open to dancing girls and singing girls. He was 
fond of literature, and therefore gave free invitation to men of 
letters. In company of this various kind he passed hours 
lounging in a boat uijon the Bay of Naples, and hojprs at table or 
over his wine, sometimes conversing on art and literature, some-’ 
times engaging in licentious jesting or coarse buffoonery. At 
suchjiirnes he would not suffer business to be named. Self- 
indulgence and amusement were the sole objects of his life. 

§ 21. But he did not long enjoy this life of pleasurable ease. 
About a year after he had resigned the Dictatorship, he was 
attacked by a complication of disorders, which ended in a loath- 
some disease. His body, distempered by debauchery and labour, 
is said to have engendered vermin ; and thus miserably died the 
great Dictator in the 60th year of his age, 

§ 22, Sylla was eminently a man of genius. In war and poli- 
tics, in literature and encounters of wit, he was a match for the 
masters of each art at their own weapons. That which gave him 
advantage was his perfect knowledge of men, and his just confi- 
dence in self, unalloyed by any tincture of pereonal vanity. In 
the art of war, he was inferior to Marius, but in the diplomatic 
arts by which men are guided of deluded he was unequalled. 
Yet with all qualities to fit him for active life, his inclinations 
lay not that way. Ho never continued his exertions for aYonger 
time than was required for his immediate object. Properly 
apeaking ho was not ambitious. He desired wealth and power, 
hut only as a means, his real end being the facility of absolute 
self-indulgence. His passions ^ were by nature fierce, and they^ 
Were made fiercer by a distempered frame of body and by un- 
just opposition. Before Marius endeavoured to rob him of the 
Mithridatic command, we hear not of any barbarities that can 
bo attributed to him ; and after the Prosci-iption he relapsed 
into the easiness of temper which best suited his Epicurean 
principles. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

UEVOLUTJONAliY ATTEMPT OF LEPIOUS : SKKTOJIIUS : SPARI’ACUS : 

CONSULSHIP OF lOMPEY AND CRASSUS. (78 — 70 IJ.O.) 

§ 1. Symptoms of decay in the constitution of Sylla : Catuliis anil Lepiclus, 
Consuls. § 2. Revolutionary attempt of Lepidus. § 3, Adventures of 
Sertorius. § 4. His government of Spain. § 5, l^fetelliis Pius fails in 
crushing him ; Pompey sent to his aid. § f>. Sertoi’ius maintains Id:, 
superiority ; treaty with IMitliridates, § 7. Sertorius tissasslnated by Per- 
perna. §8. Sertorian war concluded by Pompey. §9. Gladiatorial War : 
Spartacus. § 10. He becomes almost master of Italy. §11. Crassiis 
commands against him : his skilful measures. § 12. Defeat and death of 
Spartacus. § 13. Claim of Pompey to merit of concluding Gladiatorial 
War. §14. Pompey and Crassus elected Consuls, illegally. §15. Poj ulav 
measures announced by Pompey ; Tribunate reestablished. §16. Reform of 
law-courts proposed Vjy Pr.'etor L. Cotta, opposed by Senate. § 17. Cicero’s 
prosecution of Verres. § 18. Aprclian Law carrial : Reform of Senate. 
§ 19. Rivalry of Pompey and Crassus ; the latter acknowledges superiority 
of Pompey. ^ 

§ 1. We now enter upon the last stage in the Decline and Fall 
of the Republic. By a violent effort Sylla had restored the 
government to the Senatorial Nobility. But symptoms inti- 
^ mating the insecurity of the fabric which ho had hastily reared 
on blood-bathed foundations showed themselves even before hi.s 
death. After his secession, Q. Catulus became the chief of the 
Senatorial party. He was son of the Cdtulus who shared the 
Cirabric Triumph with Marius, and in the year 79 b.c. he appeared 
among the candidates for the Consulship with the certainty of 
election. The person who aspired to be his colleague was 
'"M. .iKmilius Lepidu.s, a man of illustrious family, but of vain 
and petulant character. Ho was supported by many friends, 

‘ among othcra by young Pompey. Sylla knew the man, ain 
warned Pompey against entrusting him with power. But Potfipey| 
who ah*eady began to talk of “the setting and the rising siuh 
dijvegH^ed the warning, apd Lepidus was elected. 
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§-2. Scarcely was Sylla dead when his words were fulfilled. 
Lepidus declared himself the Chief of the Italian party, and 
promised to restore all that Sylla had taken away. To prevent 
a renewal of Civil War, the Senate bound him and Catiilus alike 
by oath not to take up arms during their Consulate. But Lepidus 
retired to his Province of Transalpine Gaul, and, pretending that 
his oath did not bind him there, began to levy troops. The 
Senate summoned him to return to Borne. He obeyed, but it 
was at the head of an army. To oppose him, Catulus took post 
before the Mulvian Bridge, with Pompey for his lieutenant. 
Here they were attacked by Lepidus, who was easily defeated,- 
After this failure, lie fled to Sardinia, where he died sliortly after. 
iSut his lieutenants, M. Perperna and L. Junius Brutus, father of 
Cicsar s murderer, kept the troops together, and waited for the 
course of events. A war \vas raging in Spain, which might well 
encourage the hoj^es of discontented persons. 

§ It has been mentioned that Q. Sertorius had assumed the 
govennnent of Sixain. But after a vain struggle against superior 
ihretes, lie was obliged to take refuge in Mauritania. The news 
from Italy was dispiriting. It seemed as if the Marian cause was 
lo^fb for ever. Sertorius lent ear to the tales of seamen who had 
lately made a vo}age to the Fortunate Islands (so the Ancients 
called the Azores), and seemed to recognise the happy regions 
wliidi Greek legends assigned as the abode of the blessed.* 
But while the active soldier was indulging in day-dreams of in- , 
dolont tranquillity, he received an invitation from the Lusitanians 
to head them in rising against Hie Senatorial GoA ernors, and 
olieyod ■ without a moment’s hesitation. Viriathns himself did . 
not use with better ettect the energies of tlie brat^e mountaineers. 
The South of Spain was soon too hot to hold the Syllan leaders : 
the proscribed Marians came out of their hiding-places and 
joined the new chief. His progress, in the course of two years’ 
time, became so serious, that wdicii Metellus Pius laid down his 
Consulship, he Avas sent into Spain to cnash Sertorius. 

§ 4. But to crush Sertorius was no easy task. He was no 
mere soldier, but posaessed political qualities of a high order. 
Like Hamilcar and Plasdrubal of old, he flattered the Spaniards 
with I the hope of rising to independence under his rule. The 
government which he formed indicated a disposition to dispute 
Empire wijbh Rome. He fonaed a Senate of Three Hundred,^ 

. . . fy^is Meexec^w 
Narae Mxiavi'hf 

irtadit yhtv'/v, avii/Am x^utroZ 

thiito 5’ *. T* A. — Find. Olymp. ii, rj8, sqg. 
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consisting partly of proscribed Romans, i)artly of Spanish Chiefs, 
— a step unparalleled in the provincial government of Home. 
All cities in his power he organised after the Italian model; 
and at Osca (now Huesca in Catalonia) ho established a school 
for the noble youth of Spain. The boys wore the Homan 
garb, and were taught the tongues of Home and Athens. Ser- 
torius is almost the only statesman of antiquity who tried to use 
education as an engme of government. ^ It cannot indeed be 
pretended that his views were merely philanthropic ; no doubt he 
held the boys as hostages for the fidelity of tlieir sires. 

His gi-eat talents, above all his acknowledgment of equality 
between Provincials and Iiomans, won him golden opinions. 
Everywhere the Spaniards crowded to sec him, and loudly pro- 
tested their readiness to die for him. 'I'heir enthusiastic reverence 
for his person was increased by the presence of a white doc, 
which continually followed him, and was regarded by the simple 
people as a familiar spirit, by means of which he held comm\mi- 
cation with heaven. 

' § 5. Motcllus in two campaigns found himself unequal to cope, 

with the new ruler of Spain. In the second of tliese years^ 
(77 B.c.) Perperna, who had retired to Gaul with the best troops 
of Lepidus, entered Spain, and joined the popular leader ; and 
the Senate hastily despatched Pompey to reinforce Metellus. On 
his march through Gaul, the young General encountered the other 
•remnant of the army of Lepidus under Brutus ; and Brutus, who 
fell into his hands, was put to death in cold blood. 

§ 6. Pompey’s aid, however, did not change the face of athiirs. 
Ill the first battle the young General was saved by the approach 
of Metellus, on which Sertorius said : “ If the old woman had not 
come up, I should have given the boy a sound drubbing and sent 
him back to Rome.” At the end of 75 b.c. Pompey wrote an 
urgent letter to the Senate, representing the insufhciency of his 
forces, and two more legions were sent to reinforce him. Mean- 
time Sertorius himself had reasons for apprehension. Some of 
his Roman friends, disliking his policy of favouring the Pro- 
vincials, made overtures to the Senatorial "commanders ; ainl 
Sertorius, severe by nature, still further exasperated the Ronnuifc* 
of his pai-ty by forming his body-guard exclusively of Spaniards. 
But he still maintained his superiority in the field. Nor was it 
encouraging to learn that he had received envoys from Mithri- 
dates, w^o was about to renew war with Rome. Sertorius agreed 
to Roman officers to train the soldiers of Asia, while the 

-King was to repay the loan in ships and money. * 

§ 7. The despotic ^ower oxercised by Sertorius had corrupted 
hk nature. He indulged in the immoderate use of wine, wa'’ 
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impatient of the slightest contradiction, and was guilty of many 
a'cts of tyranny. Even the Spaniards began to fall away ; and 
Seiiiorius in a moment of irritixtion ordered all the boys at Osca 
to be put to death This cruel and impolitic act would probably 
have cost him his power and his life, even if it had not been 
terminated by treachery. P^pern^ who had at first joined him 
against his own inclination, tTiought that a favourable opportu- 
nity had arrived for grasping power. He invited Sertorius to 
a banquet at Osca ; and the General, having drunk fi*eely accord- 
ing to his custom, fell an easy prey to the dagger of the assassin 
(72 

§ 8. But when Perporna had wrought this shameful deed, he 
found that the name of Sertorius was still powerful among the 
Spaniards. Many of thorn, how that their great leader Was no 
more, forgot his faults, and with the devoted enthusiasm of their 
nation threw themselves into the flames of his funeral pyre. A 
few days after tJie death of SeHorius, Perperna attempted to lead 
tile soldiery against Pompey, but he sustained an ignominious 
' defeat. Ilis men dispersed, and he was taken prisoner. When 
brought before Pomiiey, he endeavoured to gain favour by hand- 
ing to him letters which had been interchanged by Sertorius 
f with some of the chief men at Home. But Pompey, with prudent 
luagnaniinity, threw the letters into the fire and refused to hear 
him. In the course of a year the last relics of the Marian party 
in Spain were extinguished. 

Pioforo this v/as effected, Home was engaged in conflict with 
MitUridates. 'fhe history of this war shall be reserved for a 
separate chapter. But here must be noticed a formidable out- 
break that took place in Italy, and threatened the very existence 
of tlie State. This was the war of the Gladiators. 

§ 9. For the purpose of the barbarous shows which were so 
much enjoyed at Romo, it was the custom to keep schools for 
training gladiators, who were lot out by their owners to the ^'Ediles. 
At Capua there was a large school of this kind; and among the 
gladiators in training there was ISpartacus, a Thracian, who had^ 
once led his countrymen against Homan commanders, but now, :■ 
having been taken prisoner, was destined to make sport for his 
conquerors. He pet‘suaded about seventy of his fellow-bondsmen 
to join him in breaking loose ; better it was, he argued, to die jn ' 
battle on the open field, than on the sand of the amphitheatre. 
This handful of brave men took up a strong position upon Mount 
Vesuvius, where Spartaeus was presently joined by slaves and 
outlaws of all descriptions. The gladiators, old soldiers like 
himself, supplied him with ofiicei's.’ CEhomaus arid Crixus, the 
former a Greek, the liSter a Gaul, acted as his lieutenants. He 
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enforced strict discipline ; and, so long as he was able, obliged 
his followers to abstain from acte of rapine. Two Roman Pi-setors 
attacked him, but they were beaten with loss, and the numbers 
of his army swelled every day. All this happened in 73 b.c., 
after the Mithridatic War had broken out, and before the Ser- 
torian War was ended. 

, . § 10. Tn the next year (72 B.c.), the same which witnessed the 
murder of Sertorius, Spartacus had become strong enough to 
take the offensive. He had to face a formidable power, for both 
CoAsuls were ordered to take the field. But, at the head of 
more than 100,000 men, he forced the passes of ihc Apeniiiiies 
'and entered Piconum. His subordinates, however, proved un- 
I manageable ; and Spartacus, aware that the power of Home must 
‘ prevail, bent all his energies towards forcing his way across the 
Alps, in the hope ol‘ reaching some remote region inaccessible to 
Rome. As he pre.s.sed northwards, he was assaulted by both 
the Consuls, but defeated them both, and made his way to 
Cisalpine Gaul ; but here ho was repulsed by the Praetor Cas^jp^ 
and obliged by the impatience of his followers to retrace his 
steps. Still, every other Roman officer who dared to meet him 
defeated : at one time the brave Gladiator is said to have moditate(^ 
a descent upon Rome itself. But he relinquished this desperat# 
plan, and .spent the remainder of the year in collecting treasuff 
and arras. Little discipline was now observed. The extent of 
the ravages committed by the bands under his command may be 
guessed from the well-known line of Horace, in which he promis(5(l 
his friend a jar of wine made in the Social W ar, “if he could find 
one that had escaped the clutches of roaming Spartacus.”* 

§ 11. The management of the war was now committed to 
Crassus, who had really won the Battle of the Colline gate. 
Ever since the triumph of Sylla he had* lived quietly at Rome, 
profiting by the Proscription to buy up property cheap ; and 
after that period he had been busied in making the most profit- 
able use of the large fortune which he had amassed, 
i Crassus took the field with six new legions, to be added to the 
remains of the Consular Armies. The disorganised battalioii.s 
of these armies he punished by the unjust and terrible penalty 
of decimation ; but his rigour was successful in restoring disci- 
pline. He found Spartacus besieging Rhegium, with the view of 
establishing a connexion with Sicily, and rekindling the Servile 
War in that Island. The Gladiator had even agreed with a 
squaiii'OB of Cilician Pirates to convey 2000 of his men across 
/ the iitiiits ; bot the faithless marauders took the money and 
■ ^sailed without the men. Crassus determined to shut up the 
’ 3 Cwm, xiv. 10. 
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enemy by drawing entrenchments across the narrowest part of 
the Calabrian Peninsula. Twice in one day did Spartacus en-? 
ileavour to break through the lines ; twice he was thrown back ‘ 
with great .slaughter. But he continued to defend himself with \ 
dauntless pertinacity ; and the Senate, hearing that Pompey was 
on his way back from Spain, joined him in the command with 
(Jrassu-s, and m*ged him to accelerate his march. 

§ 12. Crassus, afraid of lo.sing his laurels, determined to assault ' 
Spartaciis ; but the brave Gladiator anticipated him by forcing 
a passage through the lines, and marching upon Brundiisium, 
wliere he hoped to seize shipping and make his escape from 
Italy. But M. Lucullu.s, brother of Lucius, the commander 
against Mithridates, had just returned with a force of veteran 
soldiers from Macedonia to Brundiisium. Spartacu.s, foiled in 
his intention, tiirne^d like a wolf at bay to meet Cras.sns. A 
fearful coniiict ensued, which remained doubtful till Spartacus 
was wounded by a dart through the thigh. Supported on his 
knee, he still fought heroically, till he fell overpowered by num- 
bers. Most of his followers were cut to pieces ; but a strong 
body of the in.surgents drew off in good onder to the mountains. 

A division of oOOO made their to the North of Italy, where 
Pompey fell in with them on his way homo from Spain, and slew 
them to a man. About 6000 more were taken prisoners by 
Crassus, wlio hung them along the road from h'omo to Capna. 

§ 13. To CrassiLS belongs the credit of bringing thi.s di'eadful 
war to a close. In six months he had fini.shecl his work. But 
Pomi)cy claimed the honour of concluding not only the Sertorian 
War, but also the war with Spartaciw. In fact he had not much 
caiwo for boa.sting in either case. 'J'he daggers of Pci-perna really 
bivMight the Sj)anish contest to an end ; ami as to tlie gladiatorial 
‘’oidlict, the lucky chance by which Pompey intercepted 5000 
higitivo.s wa.s his only claim to credit. But the young General 
'v^as a favourite with the soldiery and with the People, while 
0ras.su.s from his greedy love of money enjoyed little popularity. 
I’ublic opinion, therefore, seo6uded claims which were put forward 
Without modesty or justice. 

§ 14. Neither Pompey nor Crassus would enter the City ; for 
^otli desired a Triumph, and their armies lay at the gates to 
share the honours. The wish of Pouipey was at once granted ; 
but to Crassua only an Ovation was conceded. 

before they entered the City, they had both a.sked perrnis.sion 
^0 offer themselves as Candidates for the Con.sulship. Both were 
excluded by the Laws of KSylla. Crossms was still Pr;rtor, and at 
least two yeai-s ought to elapse before his Consulship. Pompey 
only ill his thirty-fifth year, «nd had not even been Quaestor. 

— Pri..,. 
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The Senate, however, dared not refuse Pompey ; for ho would 
not disband his army, and his tone brooked no refusal. And 
what was granted to Pompey could not be denied to Crassus, 
who also kept his soldiers under arras. Tims, at the demand of 
two chiefs, each backed by an army, the Senate were, within 
eight years after Sylla’s deatja, obliged to break his Laws. Pom- 
pey was elected by acclamation. Crassus might have been less 
successful, had there not been a secret nndei-standing between 
him and Pompey. On the Calends of January, 70 n.c., Pompey 
and Crassus entered on their memorablo Consulship. 

§ 15. On that day Pompey gave intimation of his intention 
to pursue a popular course of policy. In a set speecli he declared 
his intention of releasing the Tribunes from the trammels im- 
posed u])oii them by Sylla, and of attempting a Reform of the 
J udicial system. Both of Pompey’s annoiiiiceTiieiits were received 
with shouts of applause. To the former the Senate offered but 
a feeble opposition. The Tribunes were restored to the exercise 
of their power, and with their restomtion it may be said that the 
key'Storie of the arch erected by Sylla fell. With the resuscita- 
tion of this popular i)Ower revived also the independence of tbe 
Tribe- Asvserably, and hence followed by necessity a struggle be- 
tween that body and the Senate. 

§ 16. But the other measure broached by Pompey was one 
which the Senate determined to oppose to the uttermost. They 
could not tamely abandon their absolute power over the Law- 
courts. Yet in the last ten years scandal had been great. Among 
other persons Ci^ar had reason to complain. After his escape 
from Sylla’s vengeance, he also, like Cicero, resoi-ted to the 
schools of Greek Philosopliy. On his return, though only in 
23rd year, he indicted Cn. Dolabclla for misgovernment in Mace- 
donia. Dolabella was defended by Q. liortensius, the first 
Advocate of the day, a determined adherent of the Senatorial 
Party, and as a matter of course he was acquitted. It haJ, 

■ however, been remarked that the Knights were little less corrupt 
’ than the Senators ; and the law proposed under Pompey’s 
authority by the City-Prootor, L. Aurelius Cotta, was so deviseil 
as to establish a Court composed of three elements, each of which 
might serve as a check upon the other two. In each Jury one- 
third, of the Jurymen was to be furnished by the Senate, oiic- 
; third by the Knights, and the remaining third by the Tribunes 
■»f the Treasury. Catulus endeavoured to promote a corn- 

* The Trihuni, Originally they were the Presidents of the Tritw 

and coTre^fors of tlie TrJbutum, but their name hardly ever occurs in 
authors. *lt is probable that there was one Tribunxis JSrarius for every Century 
in the new Comitia Ceuturiata, and therefore in all 350 in number. 
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promise ; but Pompey was resolute, and the Nobles prepared to 
maintain their privilege by arms. 

§ 17. An event, however, occurred which smoothed the way 
for Cotta’s Law. Cicero, as we have mentioned, after the great 
credit he had won by Lis bold defence of Soxt. Roscius, had 
quitted Rome for two years. He returned in 77 n.c., and imme- 
diately began to dispute with Horteusius the sway which he 
exercised in the Law-Courts. Except during the year 75 n.c., 
when he was serving as Qufcstor in Sicily, he was employed as 
an Advocate at Rome. His x>oHshed eloquence excited universal 
admiration ; his defence of many wealthy clients brought him in 
much money and connected him with many powerful families. 
He was of the same age as Pompey ; and, being now a Candi- 
date for tlie yEdileshix-), he began to be eager for x^olitical dis- 
tinction. To obtain this by military commands was not suited 
to his tastes or talents. Hut it was possible to achieve it by the 
public impeachment of some powerful offender. C. Cornelius ‘ 
Verres, a man connected xvitli some of the highest {Senatorial 
faniilies, Inid for three years been Praetor of Sicily, from which 
province he had returned after practising extortions and iniquities 
unexampled even in those days. The Sicilians, remembering the 
industry and equity with which Cicero had lately executed the 
functions of Qua’stor in their island, begged him to come forward 
as the accuser of this man ; and the Orator, who saw how he 
iniglit at once strengthen the hands of Pompey, and share the 
popular triumph of the ConsuL readily undertook the cause. 

The first atterniit which the dexterous Advocate of Verres made 
tn elude Cicero’s attack was to jiut forward Q. Csecilius Niger, 
who had been (.Quaestor under Verres, to contend that to him 
belonged the task of accusation. But Cicero exposed the in- 
tended fraud so unanswerably that even the Senatorial Jurymen 
named Cicero as prosecutor.* He demanded ninety days for 
the piirx)oso of collecting evidence in Sicily. But he only used 
fifty of them, and on tlie 5th of August he oi)eiied this famous 
hnpeachrneiit. He had in the mean time been elected /Kdile. 
I^ut llortensius had also become Consul- elect ; and one of the ■ 
Metelli, a warm friend of the accused, was designated to succeed 
^labi’io, who now presided in the Court as Praetor Peregrinus. It 
was thei-efore a groat object for Verres to get the trial i)ostponed 

next year, when his great Senatorial friends would fill the 
most important offices in the State. To baffle this design, Cicero 
contented himself with a brief statement of his case, and at 
proceeded to call witnesses. So overpowering was the 
^'^ideiice, that Hortensius threw up his brief, and Verres nought 
* See the Divimtio in Q. Caecilium, 
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impunity , in a voluntary exile. To show what he could have 
done, Cicoro published the Five great Pleadings, in which he 
intended to have set forth the crimes of Verres ; and they 
remain to us as a notable picture of the misery which it was in 
the power of a Roman Proconsul to inflict. 

Soon after the trial came to this abrupt issue, the Law was 
passed, seemingly with little opposition; and thus a second 
, great breach was made in the Syllan Constitution. 

§ 18. The corrupt stdte of the Senate itself was made manifest, 
by a step now taken by Catulus and his friends. They restored 
the Censorial ofiice, which had been suspended for sixteen years. 
The Censors of the year 70 b.c. discharged their duties with 
severe integrity, and sixty-four Senators were degraded. For 
Catulus they revived the high rank of Princeps, and he was the 
last independent Senator who held that rank. When it was 
next called into existence, it served to give a Title to the des- 
potic authority of Augustus. The review^ of the Knights was 
made remarkable by the fact that the (Jonsul Pom[)cy appeared 
in the procession, leading his horse through the Forum, and 
submitting himself to the Censorial scrutiny. 

§ 19. The jealousy of Crassus increased with Pompey’s popi^ 
larity. Both the Consuls continued to maintain an armetl force 
near the (Jity ; and, though the liberal measures of Pompey had 
won the Forimi, yet the gold of Crassus commanded man} fol- 
lowers. The Senate dreaded that tlie days of Marius or (JiiuiD 
might return. But Crassus calculated the risks of a conflict, and 
prudently resolved to give a pledge of peace. At the close of 
the year he publicly offered his hand to Pompey, which the latter 
deigned to accept after the maimer of a prince. It did not suit 
Crassus to disturb credit and imperil his vast fortune by a civil 
war : Pompey was satisfied so long as no other disputed his claim 
to be the first Citiiien of the Republic. 

Thus ended by far the most remarkable year that bad passed 
.since the time of Sylla. Two generals, backed by an arinod 
force, had trampled on the great Dictator’s laws ; and one ol 
them had rudely shaken the political edifice reared in so inucli 
blood. Behind them appeared the form of one who sought to 
gain by eloquence and civil arts what had lately been arrogated 
by the sword. But it was some years yet before C/Besar descended 
into ihe political arena. 




Cn. Poinpelus Magnus. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

TIIIUD OK (IREAT MITIIRIDATIC WAR : POMPEY IN THE EAST. 

(74—61 B.C.) 

§ 1. Second Mithridntic War. § 2. Preparations of Milhridates. o. 
Third JMithridatic 'War ; the King defeats the Consul Cotta, and lays 
siege to Cyzicus. § 4. L. Lnculln.s, the other Consul, ndit'ves Ovzi<tKs. 
§ 5. Drives Mithridates into Armenia. § 0. Sends to <lcinand Mithridates 
tVoin Tigiaiies ; relieves Asiatics from arrears of debt. § 7. Invades 
Armenia, and takes Tigranoi;crta. § 8. Obliged to relinquish his advance 
upon Artaxata: takes Kisibis. § 9. Mithridates defeiits Triarins in 
I*oiitus; army of Lucullus mutinies. §10. Account of Cilician pirates; 
tiabiiiian Law, empowering Pompey to put them down. § 11. Brilliant 
success of Pompey. § 12. Maniliau Law, investing Pompey with com- 
mand over the East. § IIL He drives Mithridates across the Caucasus. 
§ 14. Effect of his victories; further successes; he returns to Pontus. § 15. 
Hi s campaign iii Syria : siege of Jerusalem. § IG. Death of Mithridates. 

§ 17. Pompey ’s progress through Asia and Greece: return to Italy. 

§ I- It has been mentioned that so soon as Sylla’s back was 
burned, Alurana assailed Mithridates anew. Archclaiis, who had 
disgraced by his master, was his secret instigator. Mithri- 
elates submitted silently, till he found the Roman General pre- 
paring to repeat his invasion. Tlien he collected a large force, 
suddenly upon Murena iioar tlie Halys, and defeated him. 
Envoys now arrived from Rome, commanding Murenato desist 
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from his rash enterprise ; and thus ended what is usually called 
the Secoi)4 Mithridatic War. 

§ 2. This reckless attack was enough to provoke a less adven- 
turous spirit than that of Mithridates. The death of the great 
Dictator, the outbreak of party quarrels, and the successes of 
Sertorius, led the King to think that a favourable moment had 
arrived. It was about the year 75 B.c. that he concluded his 
Treaty with Sertorius. But the Roman leader's career was cut 
short, and the Treaty was of no eli'ect. 

Soon after this, Nicomedes of Bithyuia died, and left his king- 
dom by will to the Roman People, But Mithridates at once 
led an army consisting of 120,000 foot, armed and trained in 
the Roman fashion, with 16,000 horse, into Bithynia. A powerful 
fleet cooperated with this formidable force, and the whole 
country submitted without a blow. 

§ 3. The Consuls of the year were M. Aurelius Cotta, and L. 
Licinius Lucullus. Lucullus, eldest son of a Lucullus who had 
commanded in the Second Sicilian Slave War, and grandson jjf 
him who had behaved so treacherously to the Spaniards,* had 
done good service under Sylla in the First Mithridatic War, and 
seemed to have earned a right to command in the present out- 
break. But Cotta had obtained the Province of liithynia by 
lot, and Lucullus was destined by this capricious dispenser of 
patronage to the quiet rule of Cisalpine Gaul. It hapi^encd, 
hqwever, that tlio Province of Cilicia became vacimt, and the 
Senate conferred it upon him as an extraordinary command. 
On the arrival of Lucullus in Asia, he hoard that Cotta had been 
obliged to throw himself into Chalcodon, where ho was block- 
aded by the King, Lucullus carried wdth him no more tliaii two 
Legions. Besides these he found four in Asia, two of which 
were the licentious soldiery of Fimbria. But there was no time 
to pick and choose. He advanced into Mysia with about 30,00(> 
foot and 1,600 horse. 

Meanwhile, Mithridates haxl laid siege to Cy^cjis^„a town 
which stands on what is now a peninsula, though at that time 
it was separated from the mainland by a narrow channel. Wibli 
his large army he cut it off from idl communication with the land, 
while his powerful fleet served at once to blockade the place, and 
to keep his army well supplied. 

§ 4. Lucullus cautiously advanced towards Cyziqus, and con- 
trived to post his army so strongly, that on the one hand he 
was quite secure from attack, while on the other he completely 
commanded the enemy’s lines. Winter was at hand. The 
^Politic iiuet was unabl^ to keep the sea ; and as Lucullus had 
♦ Cliapr, xliv. § 12. 
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intercepted communication with the interior, supplies began to 
fail. By famine and disease the enemy was at length so weak- 
ened, that Lucullus closed in upon them, and the besiegers 
became in tlieir turn besieged. After persisting bravely for 
some time, Mithridates .sent off his .sick towards Bitliynia, while 
he showed a bold front towards Lucullus. but the Roman 
general sent a detachment in pursuit, while he had still force 
enough to keep his own ground, and the wretched fugitives were 
cut off to a man. The remainder of the Pontic army then broke 
out from their lines and marched along the coast for Lampsacus. 
Lucullus followed close, and attacked them at every advantageous 
point. On the .(Esepms, on the Granicus, great numbers fell ; 
only a shattered remnant of the host arrived at Lampsacus. 
Here, in company with the Lampsacenes, who dreaded the ven- 
geance of Rome, they embarked on board the fleet for Nico- 
media. But the greater part, perished in a storm, and the vast 
army which ^Mithridates had collected and trained with so much 
anxious care was annihilated in little more than a year. Mithri- 
datos himself was indebted to a pirate for his escape to Sinope. 
For the .whole of that year and the next Lucullus continued 
steadily to advance upon the kingdom of Pontus. At the end of 
72 B.c. Lucullus sent letters wreathed in laurel recording his 
successes to the Senate. 

§ u. Winter checked not the activity of the Roman com- 
mander. 116 crossed the Halys late in the season. Alarmed at 
the approach of the Romans, Mithridates left Sinope, Ids capital 
city, and betook himself to the mountain-fortress of Cabeira, 
within reach of the kingdom of his .sou-in-law Tigranes. To 
this monarch, who styled himself King of Kings, lie sent for aid, 
as well as to his own son Macharcs, whom he had made sovereign 
over the Crimean Bospiiorus and its dependencies. The strong 
town of Amisus, however, held out during the winter ; and in 
the spring of 71 B.c., Lucullus, leaving Murena (son of him who 
had earned a disgraceful triumph from the Second Mithridatic 
War) to continue the siege, advanced against Cabeirjw Mithri- 
dates fled precipitately, and was so hotly pursued, that his cap- 
ture would have been certain, had not the Roman horsemen 
stopped to collect a quantity of gold which had fallen from a 
pack-horse in the King’s suite. He took refuge in Armenia. 
Ainisus now surrendered ; SiuopS followed its example ; and by 
the close of the third campaign, all the country from the Halys 
to the Euphrates was at the feet of Rome. 

§ 6. In the course of the next year (70 b.c.) Lucullus sent A})p. 
^-^lodius to demand the person of Mithridates from Tigranes. 
The envoy did not rjetum from this mission for some months ; 
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and Lucullus employed the interval in making a tour of Asia 
Minor, witjii the purpose of restoring order in the Province and 
its contiguous principalities. His mild and generous temper 
won the favour of the people. It had been formerly his task to 
collect the tribute imposed by Sylla upon Asia Minor, and he 
had performed this duty with all the gentleness which its iiature 
permitted, Put since his departure, the imposts had been 
multiplied six-fold by the extortionate interest demanded for 
taxes in arrear. Lucullus at once fixed the rate of interest at 
one per cent., struck off the accumulated sums from the capital 
of the debt, and made other stringent rules for checking the 
malpractices of the Roman Capitalists. These proceedings made 
him many enemies ; moreover, by forbidding pillage, lie lost the 
affections of Legions accustomed to license. 

I § 7. Early in (10 n.c., App. Clodius returned with the answer 
: of "J'igrancs. 'i’his haughty monarch had not as yet admitted 
his unfortunate fatlicr-in-law to his presence. Rut the tone of 
the Roman Envoy displeased him ; lie was especially wroth 
because he was not honoured with the title of King of Kings, 
and ho refused to give up the person of Mithridates. Lucullus 
at once crossed the upper Euphrates with a small force, and 
pushed on tlrrongh wild mountain districts to Tigraiiocerta, the 
Western Capital of Armenia. Mithridates advised Tigranes not 
to hazard an action with the invaders. Rut the King scornfully 
rejected his advice. “Tlioso Romans,” he said, “for ambassadors 
are too many, for enemies too few.” Rut a terrible defeat was the 
consequence of his temerity ; and tTic slaughter of his broken 
host was only stopped by the approach of night. Tigranes tore 
off his diadem, and fled eastward, having learnt by bitter expe- 
rience that his father-iu-law had formed too true an estimate of 
the Roman soldiery. Tigraiiocerta, though defended by walls 
50 cubits bigb, was betrayed by the Creek inhabitants of the 
place. Machares, son of Mithridates, viceroy of the Crimea, paid 
homage to Rome. The King of the Rarthians, a powerful tribe, 
which ha4 poured from the mountainous districts south of the 
Indian Caucasus, and had become lords of Central Asia from the 
Indus to the Euphrates, sent offers of alliance. Roman tacticians 
loudly commended Lucullus, who had subdued the disciplined 
army of Mithridates by systematic operations, and had crushed 
the barbarous hordes of Tigranes by adventurous boldness. 

§ 8. Next year (68 b.o.) the Roman leader continued his vic- 
torious career. Tigranes attempted to make a stand upon the 
Arsaiiias, ’^, tributary of the Eui>hrates, but was again defeated, 
ana fled i^^rtaxata, the second capital of Armenia, which lies in 
the valley of the Araxes, northward of Mount Ararat. LuculhiSj 
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uothing daunted, was anxious to continue the pursuit, Dut 
already the soldiery had shown mtitinous inclinations, and the 
Tribunes declared that the army would advance no farther East- 
ward. Lucullus unwillingly gave way, and turning his course 
southward, cros.sed the range of Taurus into the warmer region 
between the upper valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, then 
called Mygdonia, where he took by storm the large and wealthy 
town of Nisibis. In the ensuing winter events happened that 
destroyed his well-grounded hojies of eventual success. 

§ 3. Mithridates, finding that Pontus was occupied by a feeble 
corps of the lioman army under the command of L. Valerius 
Triarius, suddenly re-appeared in his own kingdom. Early next 
spring (67 u-C.) news of this bold descent reached Lucullus, who 
liastened to support his lieutenant. But Triarius, presumptuous 
and eager for triumirh, attacked Mithridates at Zela, without 
waiting for the arrival of the General, and he was defeated, 
with the loss of his own life. The King, satisfied with his 
advantage, retreated to the mountains, and Lucullus gave orders 
for pursuit. But the mutinous spirit, pai-tially disclosed in the 
foregoing year, now broke out with undisseiiiblcd fury. The 
flame was fanned by Publ. Clodhis Pulcher, younger brother of 
.the App, Glodius who had been sent as envoy to Tigranes, 
ajid brother-in-law to the General. His subsequent career 
proved his reckless and selfish temper. On the present occasion, 
tliough he wjis but one or two and twenty, he conceived he had 
been neglected by. Lucullus, In the army he found ready mate- 
rials for sedition. The men had indeed some reason for dis- 
content. 'rhe soldiers of Fimbria had been absent from Italy 
for nearly tw'enty yeai*s ; and since Lucullus took the command 
they had sufiered great hardships. Lucullus, though a good 
gcueral and a just ruler, had none of that genial frankness which 
wins the affection of soldiers, and his luxurious habits excited 
jealousy. The army agreed to defend Pontus from Mithridates, 
but positively refused to undertake any new operations. 

§ 10. Events were oven now occurring which transferred the 
command to other hands. While the Roman arms were tlireat- 
cuiijg the shores of the Ctispian and the confines of the Parthian 
Monarchy, w'hile Lucullus was mortified at seeing a magnificent 
Triumph slip from his grasp, a formidable enemy was assailing 
the very shor,es of Italy. From ancient times, as at the present 
dfiy, the creeks of Asia Minor, and the islete of the Archipelago, 
had ‘been the resort of pimbical bands, who sallied out for 
plunder, and disajipedred us if by magic before attack. During 
the distractions that followed the Social and Civil Wars, these 
l^irates had gained a power and an audacity unknown before. 

2 E 3 
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Their chief nests were in the ports of Cilicia and Pisidia ; and 
they possessed strongholds in the mountain valleys which lead 
down from Taurus to that coast. Hence these Pirates are 
often called Cilicians, and often Isaurians, — the district of 
Isauria, in the heart of the Pisidiaii mountain range, being 
one of their chief fastnesses. Of late they had been encou- 
raged by the patronage and money of Mitliridates. Theii* 
audacity was extreme. At one time young Ca-sar was in their 
hands ; and P. Olodius, who had left the army of Lucullus after 
his success in fomenting mutiny, was now their prisoner. Not 
long before this, they had carried oft* two Praetors from Italy. 
The grand-daughter of the great Orator M. Antonins had been 
seized by them at Misenum ; the very port of Ostia had been 
plundered by their galleys. In the year 78 b.c., Q. Servilius 
Vatia was sent as Proconsul to Cilicia, and he carried on the war 
with so much success, that he assumed the title of Isauriciis. 
In 75 B.C., M. Antonius, the son of the Orator, was invested 
Vith an extraordinary command over the Mediterranean, in order 
to clear the seas of the Pirates. But he used his great power 
for plunder and extortion j his operations covered the Roman 
arms witli dishonour ; and, dying in Crete, ho was called Crocus 
in derision. The depredations of the Pirates continued. Q. 
Metellus, Consul in 60 B.ci, was ordered to continue the war 
against Crete, with a view to further operations against the 
Pirates, and gave good promise of a successful issue. But 
Pompey was becoming impatient for employment. He was 
popular ; his military character stood higher tlian that of any 
other man at Rome ; and it was with general approbation, that 
in the year 67 n.<^, the Tribune Au. GabiiiiuwS, a creature of 
his own, brought forward a law enabling the People to elect ii 
person of Consular rank, who should exercise over the wholo 
Mediterranean a power still more absolute than had been con- 
ferred upon Antonius. Every one knew that Pompey was to 
' he the person. The' Senate were, almost to a man, 8Uspicio\is 
of his ^intentions. It was thought that he puri)osed to make 
himself the chief of Rome ; and the proposition was oi^poscit 
as dangerous to freedom, by the Senatorial leaders, Catulus, 
Hortensius, and others. Cajsar supported it in the Senate; 
but he stood almost alone. Pompey was threatened with tlie 
omin JUS words : — “You aspire to be Romulus ; bp ware the late 
of Romulus.’* When the Tribes met- to pass the Bill, a Tribune 
named Trebellius was induced to interpose his veto ; nor coui^l 
threat'^ qt persuasions move him, till Gabinius put it to the vote 
that he should be deprived of his Tribunate, as Octavius 
been deprived by Gracchus. Not till seventeen Tribes had voted 
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for his deprivation, did Trebellius yield, and then the Bill was 
passed by acclamation. No sooner was this result knowp, than 
tho price of provisions fell, 

§ 11. No part of Pompey’s life is so brilliant as its next years. 
During the winter he got a large Elect ready for sea. Twenty* 
four lieutenants, among whom appear the names of Cato and 
Varro, some commanding squadrons of the fleet, some protect- 
ing the coast with troops, obeyed his orders. He directed all 
these forces to encircle the West of the Mediterranean, and by 
simultanoous movements to drive the flying squadrons of the 
enemy before them tow^ards the East. In the brief space of forty 
days he returned to Rome, and reported that the whole sea West 
of Greece had been cleared of the Pirates. Meantime, a powerful 
Fleet had assembled at Bruudusium ; and hastening across Italy 
to that port he took the command in person. He continued 
his plan of action by sweeping every inlet of the Archipelago, so 
as to force the enemy to the Cilician coast. Their assembled 
ships ventured to give him battle ofi the rock-fortress of Cora- 
cesmm, and suffered a complete defeat. A genenxl submission 
followed, . due as much to the leniency of Pompey as to his 
victory ; and in tho coiirse of three months from the day on which 
he commenced operations the war was ended. A large number 
of tho Pirates were settled in the Cilician town of Soli, which 
was lienceforth named Pomj)ciopolis. 

About tho same time. Metelliis completed the conquest of 
Crete, and Pompey. sought to include that island in liis command. 
But Metellus resisted tho encroachment, and the Senate backed 
him. After some delay, he was honoured with a Triunipli and 
assumed the name of Creticus as a title of real honour. 

§ 12. At tlie moment, then, when Lucullus was unwillingly 
obeying liis soldiery, Pompey, in the full blaze of victory, was 
•settling tho affairs of Cilicia. During the -winter he remained 
ill the East. His friends at Borne put forward his name as the 
only person fit to be entrusted with the task of concluding the 
Mithridatic AVar. the very beginning of the year (5(5 p.c., the 
Tribune Mauilius moved that a second commission should be 
issued to invest Pompey with the chief command over all Roman 
dominions in the Ea.st, till he hiui brought the war with Mithri- 
dates to an end. The Senatorial Chiefs opposed the law of 
Manilius, but^ less vehemently than they had opposed the law of 
Cabinius, and a new supporter of the popular hero appeared in 
tbe person of Cicero. The eloquent advocate had never yet 
addressed the Tribes bn any political question, and he could not 
have found an occasion better suited for his first essay than the 
praises of Pompey. The task was easy, and the audience eager ; 
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but never was a more splendid offering paid to military genius 
than was now paid to Ponipey by the ri.ging Orator.* Success 
was a matter of course. Pompey received by acclamation the 
most extensive authority ever yet conferred by law upon a Ro- 
man Citizen, with the exception of the Dictatorial power given 
to Sylla. He was in fact ai)pointed Dictator of the East ; and 
with the artny plfvced at his command, it would have been easy 
to establish himself as master of the West also. It must be 
confessed, that the Senatorial Chiefs had some reason to object 
to this iiiihmitcd authority. Necessity was an excuse in Sylla's 
case ; for without him there would have been anarchy. But no 
necessity now existed ; for it cannot be doubted, that Luculliis, 
with proper reiiiforeements, would have brought the war to a 
speedy conclusion. But the cause of Pompey was identified with 
the cause of the Peoi>le ; Lucullus was hehl to be a champion of 
the Senate ; and the popular w'ill prevailed. 

§ 13. During the year of inaction that had preceded Pompey’s 
appointment, Mithridates had collected a fi-csh army, with which 
he occupied the frontier of Pontus. Pompey received his hew 
f commission in the summer of 66 b.o., and ho at once pushed 
1 forward towaivls Cabeira, through a countiy wasted by previous 
i campaigns. Mithridates, anxious to avoid a battle, retired 
itowards the sources of the Ilalys, but he was overtaken by tin? 
Roman general, and obliged to give battle on a spot afterwards 
marked by the city of Nicopolis, founded by Pompey in memorv 
of the battle. Here Mithridates wiis entirely defeated, and with 
only a few stragglers succeeded in crossing the Euphrates. But 
'figrancs refused to harbour him in Armenia ; and ho inadohis 
Avay northwaivl, with great difficulty, through the wild mountain 
tril»e.s of Caucasus to Dioscurias (Iskuria) on the coast of Cir- 
cassia. Banished from the regions south of Caucasus, his adven- 
turous genius formed tlie conception of uniting the Sarmatian 
tribes northward of the Black Sea, and making a descent upon 
1 taly . Panic-stricken at his father’s approach, Machares, V icerf ly 
of the Crimea, sought death by his owui hand ; and the Crimea 
again became subject to Mithridates. 

§ 14. So great was the terror caused by the victories of thr 
Roman Ceneral, that Tigranes would have prostrated himsiH 
at his feet, had not Pompey prevented the humiliation ; ami 
Phrartes of Parthia, who had assumed the proud title of King ot 
Kings, lately arrogated by Tigranes,* sent to make an alliance 
with the victorious Roman, who turned his steps Northward m 
pursuit of Mithridates. At mid-winter ho celebrated the 

* See his speech Pro itnperio Cn, Pompeii^ commonly called pro Lege 
dipecially 0 , 16. 
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Saturnalia on the River Cyrus (Kur), and in the spring advanced 
along the coast to the Phasis. But learning that Mjthridates 
was safe in the Crimea, he turned back to his old (juarters on 
the Cyrus, and spent the summer in reducing the tribes which 
occupied the southern slopes of Caucasus. One of his victories 
was celebrated by the foundation of another Nicopolis. But 
he was obliged to return to Pontus for winter-quarters. Here 
he received andbassadors from the neighbouring potentates, and 
busied himself in reducing Pontus to the form of a Roman 
Province. For the next two years he occupied himself by cam- 
paigns in the fanujus countries to the south of Asiti Minor. 

§ 15. Syria had been of late years subject to Tigranes. In 
the summer of 04 b.c., Pompey, descending through Cappadocia 
to Antioch, took possession of the kingdom of the SeleucidtO 
and reduced it to the form of a Roman Province. 3’he Ituraeans, 
the northern Idumaeaus, and all the country below Taurus 
crouched submissive at his feet. As he advanced Southward, 
his authority was called in to settle a quarrel between two 
brothers of that Royal Family, which had inherited the Jewish 
sceptre and high priestiiood from the bravo Maccabees. Ari.sto- , 
bUlus was tlie reigning King of Judaea, but his title was dis- 
puted by his brother Hyreanus. It was the latter who aj>plied 
for aid to the Roman General. Pompey accepted the appeal. 
But the Jews, attached to the reigning prince, refused obe- 
dience, and Pompey was obliged to undertake the siege of Jeru- 
salem. For thr/ee youths the Jews defended themselves with 
their wonted obstinacy; but their submission was enforced by 
famine, and Pompey entered the Holy City. Pillage be forbade ; 
but, excited by the curiosity which even then the spiritual wor- 
ship of Jehovah created in the minds of Roman idolaters, he 
entered the sacred precincts of the Temple, and ventured even 
to intrude into the Holy of Holies, and to stand behind that 
solemn veil which had hitherto been lifted but once a year, and 
that by the High Priest alone. We know little of the impression 
produced upon Pompey’s mind by finding the shrine untenanted 
by any object of worshqx But it is interesting to compare the 
irreverent curiosity of the Roman with the conduct attributed 
to the Great Alexander upon a similar occasion. Hyreanus was 
established in the sovereignty, on condition of paying a tribute 
to Rome : ^Aristobulus followed the conqueror as his prisoner. 

§ 16. Aretas, King of the Nabathacan Arabs, defied the arms 
of Pompey ; and the conqueror was preparing to enter the rocky 
deserts of Idumaea, so as to penetrate to Petra, when he received 
news whicn suddenly recalled him to Asia Minor. Mithridates 
^’as no more. He had been endeavouring to execute his great 
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design of uniting all the barbarous Tribes of Eastern Europe 
again.st Home, and so excited the alarm of his remaining subjects, 
that his son Pharnaces found it an easy task to laisc them to 
insurrection. The old monarch, rendered desperate by seeing 
his last hopes baulked, had, while Porapey was yet before Jem- 
salem, terminated his own life at Panticapauini (Kertch) in the 
Crimea. Pompey hastened to Sinope, to which place the body 
of the old King had been sent by his son. It wa^ honoured with 
a royal funeral, and placed in the sepulchre of Ins fathers. 

§ 17. The remainder of the year 63 b.c. was spent by the 
General in regulating the new Provinces of Bithyiiia, Pontiis, 
and Syria, and in settling the kingdoms which he allowed to 
remain under Roman protection on the frontiers of these P-ro- 
vinces. Pharnaces, son of Mithridates, was left in the possession 
of the Crimea and its dependencies ; Deitoranis, chief of Galatia, 
received an increase of territory ; Ariobar/anes was restored for 
the fourth time to the principality of Cappadocia. All this was 
done by Pompey’s sole authority, without advice from the Senate. 

Early in 62 n.c. he left Asia, and proccetled slowly througli 
Macedonia and Greece, — so slowly, that on the 1st of January 
61 B,c., he had not yet appeared before the walls of Rome to 
claim his Triumph. He had been absent from Italy for nearly 
seven years. His intentions were known to none. But the 
power given him by the devotion of his soldiers was absolute ; 
and the Senatorial C’hiefs might well feel anxiety till he disclosed 
his will. But before wo speak of his arrivabin Rome, wo must 
relate the important events tliat had occurred during his absoncc. 
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CUAPTKR LXIV. 

moM coNSULsnii' of pompev akd cbassds to retubn op pompey 
fBOM THE bast: c.esab : cicebo: catii.ine. (69 01 n.o.) 

§ 1. Life of C^ar to 87 B.C. § 2. Hi» Qua:,to.sI.ip aud .Edilcship : ackuow- 
ledgod Joader of the Marian I’arty. § :i. Discontent with government 
' . cnate among (1) families of I'rosciibtti, (2) soldici-s of Kylla, (3) pro- 

iga e 3 -oung ^oblcs. § d. Catiline: his previous life : accused by P 
wodius, and prevented standing for Consulship. § 5. Firet nlot of 
Catiline : Cicero’s oifor to defend him. § 6. Election of Cicero Ld C 
Aiitunius to Consulship, Catiline being rejected. § 7. Cicero’s Consulship ■ 
ne takes part with Senate : speaks against Agrarian Law of Uullus. S 8 
Impeachment of liabirins for taking up anns agaimst Saturniiins. 8 »! 
<.^icero opposes the restoration of the Sons of tlic Proscribed. § 10. Election 
of Ojosar to Chief Pontificate. § 11. Catiline's jdans betrayed to Cicero : 
Consuls invested with dictatorial power; Catiline again loses Consukhip : 
ticeros hirst lilpeech; Catiline leaves Kome : Second Speech. & 12. \llo- 
brogiaii Envoys seized. § 13. Arrest of Conspirator lea at Kome ; 
ucero^s Thii-d Speech. § 14. Debate in Senate on punishment of prisoners : 
Cicero's Fourth Speech; they are put to death. § 15. Cicero defends 
Alurena, Lonsnl-eloct. § 16. Catiline defeated and slain early in next 
year. § 17, Discussion as to complicity of Crassus and Caesar in Catiline's 
conspiracy. .. ' , , , 

JiUT*? Tribunate and the with- 

iiawal of the Judicial po^ot had given a rude shock to the 
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Senatorial Oligarchy, they still remained masters of Home. But 
a chief was growing up who was destined to restore life to the 
Marian party, to become master of the Roman world, and to be 
^ acknowledged as the greatest man whom Rome over produced. 

C. J uliiis (Jiesar was born of an old Patrician family ii» the year 
100 B.c. lie was therefore six yearn younger than Pompey and 
Cicero. His lather, C. Caesar, did not live to roach the Consul- 
. ship. His uncle Sextus held that high dignity in 01 B.C., just 
before the outbreak of the Social War. But the connexion on 
which the young Patrician most prided himself was the marriage 
of his aunt J iilia with C. Marius ; and at the early age of seven- 
teen he declared his adhesion to the popular party liy espousing 
Cornelia, the daughter of Cimia, who was at that time absolute 
master of Rome.* We have already noticed his bold refusal to 
repudiate his wife, and his narrow escai)e from Sylla's assassins. 
His first military service was performed under L. IMinucins Ther- 
mns, who was left by Sylla to take IMytileiio. In the siege of 
that place he won a civic crown for saving a citizen. On the 
death of Sylla he returned to Rome, and, after the custom of 
ambitious young Romans, he indicted Cn. .Dolabella, for extor- 
tion in Macedonia. The Senatorial Jury accinitted Dolabella as 
a matter of course ; but the credit gained by the young Orator 
was great ; and he went to Rhodes to study rhetoric under 
Molo, in whose school Cicero had lately boon taking lessons. 

; It was on his way to Rhodes that ho fell into the hands of 
' Ciliciaii pii'ates. Redeemed by a heavy ransom, ho cf)llccted 
some ships, attacked his captors, took them pi’isoners, and cru- 
cified them at Perganms,* according to a threat which he had 
made while he was their prisoner. About the year 74 b.c. he 
heard that he* had been chosen as one of the Pontifices, and 
he instantly returned to Rome, where he remained for some 
years, leading a life of ideasiire, taking little part in politics, but 
yet, by his winning manners and open-handed generosity, laying 
in a large store of popularity, and perhaps exercising an unseen 
influence over the events of the time. 

§ 2. It was in G7 B.c., as we have seen, that Pompey left the 
City to take the command against the Pirates. At the same 
] tiitae, Caesar, being in his thirty-third year, was elected Quaestor, 
land signalised his year of oflfice by a panegyric over his aunt 
i Julia, the widow of Marius. His wife Cornelia died in the same 
lyear, and gave occasion to another funeral harangue. In both 
^ of these spfEjeches the political allusions were evident ; and he ven- 
■ tured to have the bust of Marius carried among his faniily images 

* Ho was already married to Cossutia, a rich heiress, whom he divorced 
to manr Corneliff: 
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for the first time since *the Dictatorship of Sylhi. In 65 b.c. 
ho was elected Curule iEdile, when he increased his popularity 
by exhibiting .320 pairs of gladiators, and conducting the games 
on a scale of unusual magnificence. The chief expense of these 
exhibitions was borne by his colleague, M. Bibulus, wlio com- 
plained that Caesar had all the credit of the shows, — “just as 
the temple of the Dioscuri, though belonging both to Castor and 
Pollux, bore the name of (Castor only.” But he did not confine 
himself to winning applause by theatrical spectacles. As Cu)'ator 
of the Appian Way he expended a large sum from his own 
resources. The Cimbrian trophies of Marius had been thrown 
down by S.v®i, and no imblic remembrance existed of the ser- 
vices rendered to Borne by her greatest soldier. Cajsar ordered 
these trophies, with suitable inscriptions, to be secretly restored ; 
and in one night he contrived to have them set up upon the 
Capitol, so that at daybreak men were astonished by the unac- 
customed sight. Old soldiers who had served with Marius shed 
tears. All the party opposed to Sylla and the Senate took heart 
at this boldness, and recognised their chief. So important was 
the matter deemed, that it was brought before the Senate, and • 
Catulus accused Coesar of openly assaulting the Constitution. 
But nothing could be done to check tis inovomcnts, for in all 
things ho kept cautiously within the Law. 

§ 3. 'I hc year of his J^ldileship was marked by the appearance 
of a man destined, to an infamous notoriety, — L. Sergius Catilina, 
familiar to all under the name of Catiline. 

For some time after the death of Sylla the weariness and 
tlesire of repose whicli always follows revolutionary movements 
had disposed all men to acquiesce in the ri^e established by 
the Dictator. But more than one class of persons found them- 
selves ill at ease. First, the families proscribed by Sylla cherished 
tlie thoughts that they might recover what they had lost, and 
the enthusiasm displayed when Cfesar restored the trophies of 
Marius, revealed to the Senate the hopes of their political ene- 
mies. Secondly, there were a vast number of j)ersons, formerly 
attached to Sylla, who shared the discontent of the Marian 
party. The Dictator left all real power in the hands of a few 
great families. His own creatures were allowed to amass money, 
l‘nt . remained without political powder ; and the upstarts who 
^^ijoyed a jiransieiit greatness under Sylla found themselves 
reduced to obscurity. With the. recklessness of men who had 
become suddenly rich, they had squandered their fortunes as 
bghtly as they had won them. . These men were for the most 
part soldiers, and ready for an 3 " violence. They only wanted 
chiefs. These chiefs they found among the profligate members 
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of noble families, who like themselves^were excluded from the 
counsels of the respec^ble though narrow-minded men who 
composed the Senate and administered the government. These 
were the young Nobles, effeminate and debauched, reckless of 
blood, of whom Cicero speaks with horror.* 

§ 4. Of these adventurers Catiline was the most remarkable. 
He belonged to an old Patrician Gens, and had distinguished 
himself both by valour and cruelty in the late Civil War. We 
have noticed how he is said to have murdered his own brother, 
and to have secured impunity by getting the name of his victim 
placed on the proscribed lists, as well as the ready zeal with which 
he delivered up Marius Gratidiaims to torture. A^)eautiful and 
■f profligate lady, by name Aurelia Orestilla, refused his proffered 
’ hand because he had a grown-up son by a former marriage ; 
this son speedily ceased to live. Notwithstanding his crimes, 
the personal quahties of Catiline gave him great ascendancy 
over all who came in contact wnth him. His strength and 
activity were such, that he was superior to the soldiers at their 
own exercises, and could encounter skilled gladiators with their 
own weapons. His manners were frank, and he was never 
known to desert friends. By qualities so nearly resembling 
virtues, it is not strange that he deceived many, and obtained 
mastery over more. In 68 b.c. he was elected Prajtor, and in 
the following year became Governor of the Province of Africa. 
Here he spent two years in the practice of every crime that is 
imputed to Roman Provincial rulers. During the year of Cfcsar’s 
iEdileship, Catiline was accused by the profligate P. Clodius 
Pulcher. Ho had intended in that year to offer him.sclf Candi- 
date for the Consulship. But while this accusation was pending 
the Law forbade him to come forward ; and this obstacle so 
irritated him that he planned a new Revolution. 

§ .'5. The Senatorial Chiefs, in their wish to restore outward 
decency, had countenanced the introduction of a severe Law t«» 
prevent Jh’ibeiy by L. Calpurnius.l^iso. Under this law P. Cor- 
nelius Sulla and P. Autronius Paotus, Consuls-elect for 65 b.c., 
were indicted and found guilty. Their election was declared 
void ; and their accusers were nominated Consuls by the Senate, 
without the formality of an election. Catiline found Autro- 
nius ready for any violence ; and these two entered into a con- 
spiracy with another profligate young Nobleman, by name Gn. 
Piso, to murder the new Consuls on the Calends of January,-' 
the day en which they entered upon office, — and to seize tiui 
supreme authority for themselves. The scheme is said to have 

“ Libidmom et delicata juventus,” ad Att» i. 19, 8: “sanguinad" 
iai-fenhia.” ib. ii. 7. 11. 
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failed only because Catiline gave the signal of attack before the 
armed assassins had assembled in sufficient numbers. 

Catiline was acquitted on his trial, no doubt through the in -I 
teiitioual misconduct * of the case by Clodius. We are astonished 
to read a private letter of Cicero’s, in which the Orator expresses 
his willingness to act as Catiline’s advocate.l Cicero’s excuse is 
that in the next year he was to be Candidate for the Consul- 
ship ; if Catiline were acquitted he w’ould be a competitor ; and 
it would be better to have him as a friend than as an enemy. 
This alone speaks loudly for the influence of Catiline ; for at the 
same time Cicero declares that his guilt was clear as noonday.J 

§ <). ThereP was indeed reason to fear Catiline’s success. Five 
of the six Candidates who opposed him were men of little note. 
The sixth was Cicero, whose obscure birth was a strong objec- 
tion against him in the eyes of the Nobility. But there was 
no choice. G. Antonins, brother of M. Antonius Creticus and f 
younger son of the Orator, was considered sure of his election ; 
and he was inclined to form a coalition with Catiline. Cicero was 
supported by the Equites, by the friends of Pompey, whom he 
had sci’ved byjiis speech for the Manilian Law, and by a number 
of j'Mjrsoiis whom ho had obliged by his services as Advocate. 
What part he had hitherto taken in politics had been decidedly 
in opposition to the Senate. But nece^itj lyiows no and 
to keep out Catiline, whom they~]Eare5 tffe Senatorial Chiefs 
resolved to supppH Cicero, whom they disliked. The personal 
popularity of the Orator and the support of the Aristocracy 
placed him at the head of the poll, Antonins was returned as 
his colleague, though he headed Catiline by the votes of very 
few Centuries. 

§ 7. We now come to the memorable year of Cicero’s Consul-^ 
ship, 63 B.c, It was generally believed that Catiline’s second' 
ilisappointment would drive him to a second conspiracy. Imme- 
diately after his election, Cicero attached himself to the Senate' 
tuid justified their choice. To detach Antonius from Catiline, 
he voluntarily ceded to him the lucrative Province of Macedonia, 
which he had obtained by lot. But Catiline’s measures were 
conducted with so much secrecy, that for several months no clue 
was obtained to his designs. 

* PrcBvaricatiOf as the Romans called it. 

t “ Hoc tempore Catilinam, competitorem nostrum, defendere c<^»Ya- 
ham?ts , , , . Sporo si absolutus eriti conjnnctiorem ilium fore in ratione 
j>etitionis j sin aliter accident, liumanitcr fereTnns .” — Ad Att, i. 2> 3. The 
Use of the ira]-erfect coffitabanws indicates that Cicero’s advocacy was eiUier 
not really offered or not accepted. 

+ “ Catilina, si iudicatum erit meridie non lucere, certus erit competitor.” — 
Att, 
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Meantime Cicero had other difficulties to meet. Among the 
Tribunes of tlie year were two persons attached to Ciesar’s 
party, Q. Servilius RuUus and T. Attius Labienus. The Tribunes 
entered upon their office nearly a month before the Consuls ; 
land llullus had already come forwarii with an A<jrarian La\v. to 
jrevive the measure of China, and divide the Public Lands of 
■■Campania among the xioor citizens. Cicero’s devotion to bis 
lie w friends was shown by the alacrity with which he opposed 
this measure. On the Calends of January, the very ilay upon 
which he entered office, he delivered an harangue against it in 
the Senate, which he followed up by spoctdies in the Forum.* 
He pleased himself by thinking that it was in consequence of 
' these efforts that Rullus withdrew his bill. Jiut it is probable 
that Caesar, the real author of the law, cared little for its success. 
In bringing it forward he secured favour for himself. In forcing 
Cicero to take part against it, he deprived the orator of a large 
portion of his popularity. 

§ 8. Soon after this, (kesar employed the services of Labienus 
to make an assault upon the arbitraiy power assumed by the 
Senate in dangerous emergencies. It will be remembered that; 
in the sixth Consulship of Marius, the revolutionary enterprise 
of Saturninus had been put down by resorting to this ar^iitrary 
power. Labienus, whose uncle had perished by the %ide of 
Saturninus, now indicted C. Rabirius, an aged Senator, fo]* 
having slain the Tribune. It -was well known that the actual 
perpetrator of the deed was a slave, Who liad l>een publicly 
rewarded for his services. But Rabirius had certainly been one 
of the assailants, and he was indicted for High Treason {pei'- 
dmllio). If ho were found guilty, it would follow that all who 
hereafter obey6d the Senate in taking up arms against sedi- 
tious perlbns would be liable to a similar charge. Tlie cause was 
tried before the Duumviri, one of whom was L. (^a/sar, Consul 
of the preceding year ; the other was C. Cbesar himself. Hor- 
tensitis and Cicero defended the old Senator. It would seeiu 
almost impossible for Ca.'sar to condemn Rabirius, seeing that 
Marius himself had led the attack against Saturninus. But Oesar 
was not troubled by scruples. The Duumviri found Rabirius 
guilty. 

Fl ora this judgment the old Senator appealed to the popular 
Assemldy. Cicero came forward, in his Consular rob^s, to defend 
. him. Ho was allowed only half-an-hour for his speech ; but the 
defence which he condensed into that narrow si^ace w^as unau- 
fiwei*able,ltnd must hafiVe obtained a verdict for his client, if it 

■ * Fraerraents of three speeches De J^gc Agrarid remain. See Orelli* 
^ib'on, ii. p. 527, sqq. 
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had been addressed to a calm audience. 'I'he People, however, 
were eager to humiliate the Senate, and were ready to vote 
according to their present passion. Eabirius would certainly 
"have been condemned, had not Q. Metelhis Celer, Pra tor of the 
City, taken down the standard which from ancient times floated 
from the Jaiiiculum during the sitting of the Comitia.* But 
CcEsar’s purpose was eflectually answered. The governing body 
had been humbled, and their right to place seditious persons 
under a sentence of outlawry Iiad been called in question. 

§ 0. Cicero lost still more favour by the successful opposition 
which he oflered to an attempt to restore the sons of those who 
had been on the proscribed lists of Sylla. In this he served the 
])urpose of the Senate by excluding from the Comitia their mortal 
enemies ; but he iiujurrcd many personal enmities, and he advo- 
cated a sentence which could be justified only by ncces.sity. 

§ 10. About this time the age and infirmities of MetelliLS Pius 
made pv(jbab]e a vacancy in the high office of Pontifex Maximus ; 
and I.abienus introduced a Law by which the right of election 
to this office wa.s restored to the Tribes, according to the rule 
observed befiu-e Sylla’s llevolution. When Metellus died, CtTsar 
offered himself as a candidate for this high office. Catulns, Chief 
of the Senate, also came forward, as well as P. Servilius Isauri- 
ciis. Ca\sar had been one of the Pontifls from early youth : but 
he was known to be unscrupulous in his pleasures as in his politics, 
ovei’whelrned with debt, careless of religion. His election, how- 
ever, was a trial of political strength merely. It was considered 
so certain, that Catulus attempted to persuade liim to withdraw 
by offering to pay hi.s debts ; but Ciesar peremptorily refused, 
saying that if he needed more money, he would borrow more. 
He probably anticipated that the JSenate would use force to 
oppose him ; for on the morning of the election ho pUrted from 
his mother Aurelia with the words, “ 1 shall return as Pontifex 
Maximus, or not at all.” His success was triumphant. Even 
in the Tribes to which his opponents belonged he obtained more 
votes than they counted altogether. No fact can more strongly 
prove the strength which the popular party had regained undei' 
his adroit but unseen management. It is worth noting that in 
this year was born his sister’s son, M. Octavius, who reaped the 
^ruit of all his ambitious endeavours. 

§ 11. Thfi year was fast waning, and nothing was known to the 
public of any attempts on the part of Catiline. That dark and 

* A CLisiom probably derived from the times when the Etruscans were foes 
u*’ home. The removal of the standard in those times, a sign of the 
enemy’s approach,. ami on this signal the Comitia centurinta became an army 
leady for battle. . The fonn remained, though the reason had long passed by. 
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euterprising person had offered himself a third time as Candi- 
date for the Consulship, and he was anxious not to stir till the 
result was known. But Cicero had become acquainted with a 
woman named Fulvia, mistress to Curius, one of Catiline’s con- 
fidential friends, and by her means he obtained immediate 
knowledge of the designs of the conspirators. At length he 
considered them so far advanced, that on the 21st of October he 
assembled the Senate and laid all his information before them. 
On the next day a Decree was framed to invest tlie Consuls .with 
Dictatorial power, but at present this Decree was kept secret. 

Soon after, the Consular Comitia were held, and the election 
of the Centuries fell on D. Junius Silaniis and L. Liciniiis 
Murena, adherents of the Senatorial party. Catiline, disai^- 
pointed of his last hoi)es, convened his friends at the house of 
M. Porcius Lajca, on the nights of the 6th and 7 th of NovcTiiber ;* 
and at this meeting it was determined to proceed to action. 
0. Mallius, an old Centurion, who had been employed in levying 
troops secretly in Etruria, w'as sent to Fasulse, and ordered to 
prepare for war; Catiline and his associates were to organise 
movements within the City. 

Cicero, informed of these resolutions through Fulvia, resolved 
to dally J io looge?. summoned the Senate to 

meet on the 8th of November in the Temple of Jupiter Stater. 
Catiline, with nwyellqus„ effrontery, appeared in his ])laco as ji 
S enator ; but every one quitted the bench and left him alone. 
Cicero now rose, and delivered that famous speech which is en- 
titled his First Oration against Catiline. The conspirator rose to 
reply ; but a general shout of execration prevented him. Unable 
to obtain a hearing, he left the Senate-house ; and, perceiving that 
his life was in danger at Rome, he summoned his associates 
together, ifended over the execution of his designs to M. Lcii- 
tulus Sura, Prastor of the C:ity, and C. Cethegiis, and left home 
before riioniiiig to join Mallius at Fsesulfe. On the following 
morning Cicero assembled the People in the Forum, and in his 
Second Speech told them of the flight of Catiline. 

§ 12. The Senate now made a second Decree, in which ('atiline 
was proclaimed a Public Enemy ; and the Consul Antonius was 
directed to take the command of an army destined to act against 
him, while to Cicero was committed the care of the City. Cicero 
was at a Joss ; for he was not able to bring forward Fulvia as a 

* i>nr 1 Itli of .Ian, 62 n.c. In this and all following dates correction 
Lte mtido to the real time. The Roman Ist of January of this year would 

So by oujr j^f.k^ing the 14th of March. It must be observed also that the 
Ramans reckoned the night as belonging to the followmcf day- What we call 
the niglvt of the Gth of November would be with them the niorlif nf the 7th. 
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witness, and after the proceedings against Rabiriiis he feared 
resorting to the use of Dictatorial power. But at this moment 
he obtained direct evidence against the conspirators. There 
were then present at Jiorne ambassadors from the Allobroges, 
whose business it was to solicit relief from the debts which that 
people had incurred to the Roman Treasury. The Jifenate heard 
thorn coldly, and Lentuliis took advantage of their discontent 
to stir them to insurrection. At first they lent ear to his offers, 
but thought it prudent to disclose the matter to Q. Fabius 
Sanga, whoso family was engaged to protect their interests at 
Rome.* Fabius comiiuiiricated with Cicero. By the Consul’s 
directions, the Allobrogiaii Envoys continued their intrigue with 
Lentulus, and demanded written orderi^ signed by the chief 
conspirators, to ser\'e as credentials to their nation. Bearing 
these documents, tlioy sot out from Rome on the evening of the 
3rd of Deoember (.5th of Fob., 62 b.c.), accompanied by one T. Vul- 
tiircius, v/ho carried letters from Lentulus to Catiline. Cicero 
oi’dcred the 1 'rajtors, L. Flaccus and C. Pomptinus, to take post 
upon tljc Mulvian Bwclge. Here the Envoys were arrested, and 
all their pai>ers seized, 

§ 13. Early next morning, Cicero sent for Lentulus, Cethegus, 
and the others who had signed the Allobrogian credentials. 
Ignorant of what had passed, they came ; and the Consul, hold- 
ing the Proctor Lentulus by the hand, and followed by the rest, 
went straight to the Temple of Concord, where he had suni- 
iiioneil the Senate to meet. Vulturcius and the Allobrogian 
Envoys were now brought in, and tlie Pr«tor Flaccus produced 
the impers which he had seized. 'I he evidence was brought so 
cleaily to a point, tliat the Conspirators confessed their hand- 
>vTitijig ; and the Senate decreed that Lentulus should be de- 
lirived of his Pi^ietorship. and that all the prisoners Should be 
put into the hands of eminent Senatoi-s, who were to be answer- 
able for their persons. Then Cicero went forth into the Forum, 
and in his Third Speech detailed to the assembled People all the 
circumstances which had been discovered. Not only had two 
Knights been commissioned by Cethegus to kill Cicero in his 
chamber, a fate which the Consul eluded by refusing them ad- 
mission, but it had also been resolved to set the City on fire in 
twelve places at once, as soon as it was known that Catiline and 
Mallius were ready to advance at the head of an armed force. 
Lentulus, wlio belonged to the great Cornelian Gens, had been 
buoyed up by a Sibylline prophecy, which promised the dominion 
over Rome to three Cs he was to be the third Cornelius 

* They had been conquered by Q. Fabius Maximus, nephew of Scipio 
-Kmilianus, See Cliapt. iiv. § 4, 
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after Cornelius Cinna and Cornelius Sylla. But it was to his 
remissness that Cethogiis attributed their failure ; and it is pro- 
bable, that if the conduct of the business had been left to this 
desperate man,* some attempt at a rising ^vould have been made. 

The certainty of danger and the feeling of esca])e filled all 
hearts with indignation against the Catilinarian gang ; and for a 
moment Cicero and the Senate rose to the height of popularity. 

§ 14. Two days after (Dec. 5 = Feb. 7, 6i2 n.c.), the Senate was 
once more summoned to decide the fate of the captive conspi- 
rators. Silanus, as Consul-elect, was first asked his opinion, and 
he gave it in favour of Death. Ti. Nero moved that the (|nes- 
tion should l)p adjourned. CaL'sar, who was then Praotor-elect, 
spoke against capital pi^ii.shment, and proposed that the prisoners 
should bo condemned to perpetual chains in various cities of 
Italy, — taking care to remind the Senate that their power to 
inflict the penalty of death was questionable. His speech pro- 
duced siicli an effect, that even Silanus declared his intention 
to accede to Nei’o’s motion. But Cicero and Cato delivered 
vehement arguments in favour of extreme punishment, and the 
majority voted with them. Immediately after the vote, the 
Consul, wdth a strong guard, conveyed the prisoners to the 
loatljsome dungeon, called the Tullianum, and here tliey were 
strangled by the public executioiiers. 

It is difficult to see how the State could have been imperilled 
by suffering the culprits to live, at least till they had been 
allowed the chances of a regular trial. If Babirius was held 
guilty for assisting in the a.ssault upon Satiirniiius, a man wlio 
was actually in arms again.st the government, what had Cicero 
to expect from those who were ready to deliver this verdict ? 
It was not long before he had cause to rue his over-zealous 
haste. But for the moment, the popular voice ratified the judg- 
ment of Cato, when ho proclaimed Cicero to have deserved the 
title of “Father of his Country.” 

' § 15. Before the close of tlie year, the Consul-elect jMureiiH 
was indicted by (h Sulpicius, one of his comi>etitors, for Bribery, 
and the accusation was supported by Cato. Ilortensius and 
Cicero undertook the defence. Cicero's speech is extant ; and 
the buoyant spirits, with which he assails the legal pedantry of 
Siilpicius and the impracticable Stoicism of Cato, show how highly 
he was elated by his success in crushing the conspiracy. TJjere 
cai> bo no doubt that Miirena was guilty. The only argument 
of force u.sed in his defence by Cicero, was that it was daiigerons 
to leave the State with one Consul when Catiline was in the 

* ^VManus^vesana Cothtgi,” Lucan, ii. 543 ; comp. Cic. in Catil, iv. (>. 
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field. And this argument probably it was that procured the 
acquittal of the Consul-elect. 

§ .16. The sequel may be briefly related. Before the execution 
of his accomplices, Catiline was at the head of two complete 
Legions, consisting chiefly of Bylla’s veterans. When news of 
the failure of the plot reached the insurgents, many deserted ; 
and Catiline endeavoured to retreat into Cisalpine Gaul. But the 
passes were beset by the Pro-prsetor Metellus Celer ; the Consul 
Antonins was close behind ; and it became necessary either to 
fight or surrender. Catiline chose the braver course. His small 
army was drawn up with skill. Antonins, mindful of former 
intimacy with Catiline, alleged illness as a plea for giving up the 
command of his troops to M. Petreius, a skilful soldier. A short 
but desperate conflict followed. Mallius fell fighting bravely. 
Catiline, seeing that the day was lost, rushed into the thick of 
battle' and also fell with many wounds. He was found, still 
breatliing, with a menacing frovyn staipped upon his brow^ None 
were taken prisoners ; all who died had their wounds in front, 

§ 17. Ibis impossible to part from this history without adding 
a word with respect to the jwt taken by Ctesar and Crassus. 
Both these eminent persons were supposed to have been more 
or less privy to Catiline’s designs ; if the first conspiracy attn- 
bated to Catiline had succeeded, we are told that the assassins 
of the (.Consuls had iiitonded to declare Crassus Dictator, and that 
Caesar was to be Master of the Horse. And many believed that 
he at least, if not Crassus also, was guilty. 

Nothing seems more improbable than that Crassus should have 
coiiutenancod a plan which involved the destruction of the city, 
iiul which must have been followed by the ruin of credit. He 
lad constantly omployed the large fortune which he had atnassed 
11 the Svilan Proscription for the purposes of speculation and 
obbing. ’Po a money-lender and speculator, a violent Bevolu- 
lon, attended by destruction of- property and promising abolition 
)f debts, wouhi bo of all things the least desirable, Crassus 
vas not without ambition, but he never gratified the lust of 
>ower at the expense of his purse. 

The case against Ciesar bears at first sight more likelihood, 
'allust represents Cato as hinting that Caesar’s wish to spare 
he conspirators arose from his complicity with them. In the 
ext year (62 j^.c.) after (> 80 sar hod entered upon his PreBtorship, 
person named Vettius, employed by Cicero as a spy, offered 
J produce a letter, jfroiu Cabsw to Catiline, which would prove 
is guilt. Cicero and xhe more prudent of the Senators wished 
' once to quash tliese tales. But Ca’sar would not be content 
■ith this, and in full Senate he called on the Ex-consul to state 
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frbat he knew of the matter. Cicero rose, and declared that so 
far from, Ccesar being implicated in the plot, ho had done all that 
3 ould be expected from a good citizen to assist in crushing it. 
The People, having learnt what was the question before the 
Senate, crowded to the doors of the House and demanded Caesar’s 
jafety. His appearance assured them, and he was welcomed 
with loud applause. It was only by his interference that yettius 
was saved from being torn in pieces. 

In truth, of evidence to prove Cjcsar’s complicity with Cati- 
line there was none ; and the further the case is examined, the 
less appears to be the probability of such complicity. The 
coui'se he had pursued for the purpose of undermining the power 
of the Senate had bden so successful, that he was little likely to 
abandon it for a scheme of reckless violence, from which others 
would reap the chief advantage. Even if Catiline had succeeded, 
he must have been crushed by Pompey, who was just returning 
to Italy at the head of his victorious Legions. The desire of 
Cajsar to save the lives of Lentulus and the rest is at once 
explained, when we remember that he had just before promoted 
the prosecution of llabirius. As the leader of the jjopular party, 
it was his cue always and everywhere to protest against the 
absolute power assumed by the Senate, ah unconstitutional and 
illegal. It is possible that he may have suspected the de.dgns 
of Catiline, and he may have been sounded by that recklcsK 
person as a well-known opponent of the Senate. But without 
claiming for Caesar any credit for principle, ws may safely con- 
clude that it was not expedient for him to have any dealings 
with Catiline ; and wo may bo sure that he was the last man to 
bo misled into a rash enterprise which was not expedient for 
himself. 




C. Julius Ca?8ar. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

I’ompey’s beturn: fibst triumvirate: cjesar’s consulship: 

CLooius. (02 — 58 B.c.) 

i 1. Cicero’s vanity : coldness of Pompey : MetelJiis Nepos, Tribune, attacks 
Cicero. § 2. Ca'sar departs for Spain : Return of Pompey, his caution : 
Crassus lauds Cicero. § 3. Senate offends Pompey, (1) by refusing to 
< onfirm his Acts in the East, (2) by thwarting provision proposed for his 
Veterans, § 4. Casar in Spain, § 5. He returns to stand for the Con- 
suJship : First Triumvirate, § 6. Caesar’s Law to provide for Pompey’s 
Veterans: opposition of Senate frustrated. §7, Casar s Law to confirm 
Pompey^s Acts. § 8. Another to excuse Equites from a hard bargain. 
§ 9. Vatinian Law, investing* Caesar with government of Cisalpine Gaul 
and Illyria for five years : Senate add Province of Transalpine Gaul. § 10, 
Marriage of Pompey and Julia: Perplexity of Cicero. § 11. Violation of 
Mysteries of Bona Dea by Clodius ; Cicero speaks against him : he is made 
Plebeian by Caesar’s influence : elected Tribune. § 12. Cicero, threatened 
a Bill of penalties for putting Catilinarians to death, goes into exile. 
§ 1'^. Cato : Tiis diaracter ; sent to annex Cyprus to thf Empire. § 14. 
democratic measures of Clodius. 

^ In the’first heat of his trUoiipb, Cicero disclosed the weak- 
of his charaotcr. He was fiill of vanity, a quality which 
*^oove all others deprives a mm of the influence which motr 
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otlierwiso Le due to integrity, industry, and ability. The Senators 
were irritated by hearing Cicero repeat : — “ I am the Saviour of 
Rome ; I am tlie Father of my Country.” Pompey also, now on 
the eve of returning to Italy, had been watching Cicero’s rise, 
not witlioiit jealousy. ]\Ietollus Nepos, his Legate, had already 
returned to Rome with instructions from his Chief, and had been 
elected Tribune for the next year. Cicero, in the fulnea||of his 
heart, wrote Pompey a long account of his Consulate, in which 
he had the ill addi’css to compare his triumph over Catiline with 
Pompey’s Eastern Conquests. The General took no notice of 
Cicero’s actions ; and the Orator wrote him a submis.sive letter, 
in which he professes his hope of playing Ladius to his great 
correspondent’s Africaims. ISTeanwhile Mctellus Nepos made 
no secret of his disa[>proval of Cicero’s conduct in putting citizens 
to death without trial. On the Ckilends of January, when tlu^ 
Ex-consul quitted office and intended to have delivered an elabo 
rate jiaiiegyric on himself and the Senate, tlie Tribune inter- 
dicted him from speaking. He could do nothing more thau 
step forward and swear aloud that “he alone had preserved the 
Republic.” The people, not yet recovered from the fear of 
Catiline and Kis crow, shouted in answer that he had sworn the 
truth. 

Metellus Nepos followed up this assault by two Bills,- - otk' 
empowering Pompey to be elected Consul for the second time in 
his absence ; the other investing him with the command in Italy i 
for the purpose of quelling the Insurrection of Catiline. C’cesar 
sui^ported these motions : but when Nepos began to read tliem I 
previously to submitting them to the votes of the Assembly, 
also one of tlie Tribunes for the year, snatched the paper frein 
the hand of his Colleague, and tore it in pieces. Neiios then 
began to recite his Laws from memory j but another Tribune 
placed his hand over his mouth. A tumult followed ; and fnr 
the time tlie Senate triumphed over Pompey. 

§ 2. On laying down his Prsetorship, Cuesar obtained Spain foi' 
his Province. Ills debtors threatened to detain him. In 
emergency he applied to Crassus ; and Crassus, believing in the 
fortune of Caisar, advanced the required sums, so that the 
Pro-pnetor set out for fcjpain at the beginning of 61 B.c. 

Pompey had arrived in Italy, but not at Rome. Great app^®' 
hensipus were felt there; for he was as silent on political matters 
as on the eve of the Restoration, and his intentions were 

sus^ie^^©d. But at Brundusiiim he addressed his soldiers, thaiikejj 
them for their services, and dismissed them to their homes ti 
4t was^thme for them to attend his Triumph. He then set ou , 
for by a few friends. Outside the walk* ® 
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halted, and asked permission from the Senate to enter the City, 
as Sylla hkd done, without forfeiting his claim to a Triumph. 
Cato opposed the application, and it was refused. Pompey 
therefore remained outside the walls ; and his Triumph, the 
third which he had enjoyed, did not take place till the end of 
September. It lasted two days, and the surii of money paid into 
the T^asury exceeded all former experience. After the Triumph 
he adSfessed speeches both to the Senate and to the People, so 
cautiously framed, that no one could form any conclusion with 
respect to his intentions ; in particular, ho avoided expressing 
any opinion with respect to the part taken against the Catilinarian 
conspirators. Crassus, always jefdous of Pompey, took advantage 
of his rival’s reserve to pronounce a panegyric upon Cicero ; and 
this gave the Orator an opportunity of delivering tlio speech 
which he had prepared for the Calends of January. Cicero sat 
down amid cheers from all sides of the House. It was probably 
the happiest moment of bis life.* 

§ 3. The Consuls-elect were L. Afranius, an old officer of 
Pompey,. and Q. Metellus Celer, elder brother of Nepo-s.f The 
chief officers of State, therefore, were likely to be at the bock of 
the gi’eat Eastern Conqueror. But Afranius had no political 
influence, and Metellus Celer, exasperated because Pompey had 
divorced his sister, sided with the Senate. Ca'sar was in hhirthcr 
Spain : (Jrassus was ready to oppose Pompey ; and the game, if 
prudently played, might have been won by the Senatorial leaders. 
But about this time tliey lost Catiiliis ; and the blind obstinacy 
of Metellus Celer, Cato, and others, converted Porai)ey from his 
cold neutrality into a warm antagonist. 

During his stay in the East after the death of Mitliridates, he 
had fo'rmed Provinces and re-distributed kingdoms without the 
assistance of a Senatorial Commission. He now applied to have 
his arrangements confirmed by the Senate. But Lucullus and 
Metellus Creticus, irritated at seeing that in the blaze of his 
triumphant success their own unquestioiiable merits had been 
forgotten, spoke warmly in the Senate of the appropriation of 
their labours by Pompey, and persuaded the majority to with- 
hold the desired confirmation. At the same time an Agrarian 
Law, proposed by L. Flavius, a Tribune, to assign certain lands in 
guerdon to Pompey’s veteran soldiers, was opposed by the (k)nsul 
Metellus Celpr with rancorous determination. Pompey, who dis- 

* For a lively, description of the whole fcene, see Cicero od Att, i. 14. 

t It was from this yetr that Pollio.hcgan his History of this Civil War 

“ Motum Metcll(i.Con$nlc civienm, 

Boilique caiisa5,” etc. — Horat. Od. ii. !• 
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liked popular tumults, suffered the measure to he withdrawn, and 
brooded over the insult in haughty silence. , * 

§ 4, Caesar had taken his departure for Spain before Pompey’s 
return. In that Province he availed himself of some disturb- 
ances on the Lusitanian border* to declare war against that 
gallant people. He overran their country, and turned his arms 
against the Gallaecians, who seem to have been unmolest(^ since 
the days of Deo. Brutus. In two campaigns he became*aster 
of spoils sufficient not only to pay off a great portion of his 
debts, but also to enrich his soldiery. There can be no doubt 
that he must have acted with great severity to wring these largo 
sums from the native Spaniards : indeed he never took thought 
for the sufferings of people not subject to Roman sway. But 
.he was careful not to be guilty of oiipression towards the Pro- 
vincials ; and his rule in the Spanish IVovinces was long re- 
marked for its equitable adjustment of debts due to Roman 
Tax-collectors. 

§ 5. Ho left Spain in time to reach Romo before the Consular 
Elections of the year 60 b.c. — ^for he intended to present him- 
self as a candidate. But he claimed a Triumph, and therefore 
applied to the Senate for leave to sue for the Consulship without 
appearing personally in the City. The Senate was disposed to 
grant this request ; but Cato adjourned the question by sper.kiug 
against time ; and Caesar, who scorned appearance in compariHoii 
with reality of ppwer, relinquished his Triumph and entered the 
City. He found Pompey in high dudgeon with the Senate ; and 
to strengthen their hands, i)roposed to include Crassus in their 
political union. The advances made by Crassus to Cicero and to 
Hhe Senate had been ill received, and he lent a ready ear to the 
overtures of the dexterous negotiator who now addressed him. 
Pompey, at the instance of Cmsar, relinquished the old enmity 
. which he bore to Crassus ; and thus was formed that famous 
' Cabal which is commonly, though improperly, called the First 
Triumvirate.* 

' Thus supported secretly by the power of Pompey and the 
wealth of Crassus, and borne onward by his own popularity, Caesar 
was elected to the Consulship by acclamation. But the Senatorial 
j Chiefs exhausted every art of intrigue and bribery to secure tlie 
: return of MX ^umiusBibulu s, known to be a man of unflinch- 
1 iiig resolutrSn, ashis colleagu’e. He was son-in-law to Cato, who 
to obtain a political advantage did not hesitate to sanction the 
corrupt practices which on other occasions he loudly denouru-cii. 

* Improperly, because it was a secret combination, and not an 
‘assumption of political power, sucli as to Roman eaiq was implied in i*'® 
word Triumvirate. 
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Bibulus was elected ; and from the antagonism of the two 
Consuls, the approaching year seemed big with danger. 

§ 6. Caesar began the acts of his Consulship by a measure so 
adroitly drawn up as to gratify at once his own adherents and 
Poinpey. It was an Agrarian Law, framed on the model of that 
which had been proj.>osed last year by Pompey’s agents. Before 
bringing it forward in the Assembly he I'ead it over clause by 
claiise^n the Senate, and not even Cato was able to find fault. 
But Bibulus declared that the measure should not pass while he 
was Consul, and therefore refused to sanction any further meet- 
ings of the Senate. Ca3sar, unable to convene the great Council 
without his colleague, threw himself upon the People, and enlarged 
his Agrarian Law to the dimensions of the Laws formerly pro- 
posed by Cinna and by Rulliis. Cicero now took alarm, and the 
Senatorial Order united in opposition to any distribution of their 
favourite Campanian lands. On the day appointed for taking 
the votes of the People, the most violent of the Oligarchy met at 
the house of Bibulus, whence they sallied into the Forum and 
attempte.d to dissolve the Assembly by force. But Ca3sar 
ordered Ids Lictors to arrest Cato, and the rest were obliged to 
seek safety in llight. After another vain attempt to stop pro- 
ceedings, on pretence of the auguries, Bibulus shut himself up in 
his house for the remainder of his term of office, and contented 
himself with protesting from time to time against the acts of his 
Colleague. After. this victory, Ca3sar called upon Pompey and / 
^ Crassus before the whole Assembly to express their opinions j 
with respect to the Bill. Pompey warmly approved it, and ‘ 
declared that if others drew swords to oppose it he would cover 
it with his shield. Crassus spoke in a similar strain. After this ; 
public manifestation of the union of the Triumvirs all oppo- 
sition ceased. The Bill became Law, and Ciesar forced every 
Senator to swear obedience to its provisions. Even Cato com- 
plied, and Cicero looked on in blank pcrplc.xity. 

§ 7. Cmsar followed up this successful movement by procuring 
from tho People a full acknowledgment of Pompey’s Acts in the 
Bast. Hero again what the Senate had captiously refused was 
skilfully emidoyed to cement the union of the Triumvirs. 

§ 8. The next step taken by tho dexterous Consul was to 
establish his credit with another class in , the community, the 
Eqiiites, whQ also (it may be observed) were especially favoured 
both by Pompey and Cicero. Tlie Orator, during his Consulship, 
®ndeavoui‘ed to effect a union, between the Senatorial and Eques- 
biaii Orders. The Tax-collectors had made a high offer for the 
taxes of Asia at the last auction ; they prayed to be let off their 
contract, and Cicero undertook their cause. But Cato opposed 
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it with all liis force, and the Equites were held strictly to their 
bargain. At Coesar's suggestion a Law was now passed, re- 
mitting a third part of what they had agreed to give. Here, 
also, the favour which the Senate might have achieved by a 
gracious act was transferred to their most dangerous enemy. 

§ 9. Before he quitted office, Caesar determined to provide for 
his future power. The Senate had assigned him the insignificant 
province of managing the forests and public pastures of Italy. 
tBut the Tribune Vatinius, his creature, prox) 08 ed a Law by which 
■ Caesar was s^iecially invested, as Proconsul, with the government 
’ of Cisalx)ine Gaul and lUyricum, and the command of two Le- 
, gions ; and this government was conferred iH)on him for the ex- 
traordinary term of five yeai*s. No doubt his puri^ose in obtain- 
ing this Province was to remain as near Rorno as j) 0 ssible, and by 
means of the troops under his orders, to assume a commanding 
position with regard to Roman i)olitics. Circumstances unex- 
pectedly enlarged his si^here of action, and enabled him to add 
to his political successes the character of a triumi:>hant General. 
/For some time past there had been threatening movements in 
Tran8ali)ine Gaul, The Allobrogians, who bad been treated 
with little consideration after the Catiiinarian conspiracy, had 
endeavoured to redress their grievances by arms, and had been 
subdued by Pomptiiius, one of the Piwtors employed by Cicero ul 
the Mulvian Bridge. The Aiduans, wlio inhabited modern Bur- 
gundy, though in alliance with Rome, were susx>ected of having 
favoured this revolt. On the banks of the Rhine the Suevi, a 
jDOwerful German Tribe, were threatening inroads w'hich revived 
the memory of the Cimbrio and ^reutouic times ; and the Hel- 
vetians were moving uneasily within their narrow borders. An 
able and active commander was required to meet these various 
dangers ; and the Senate probably thought that by removing 
Gffisar to a distant, perilous, and uncertain war, they might 
expose him to the risk of failure, or that absence might diminish 
the jwestigo of his name. They therefore added the Province of 
* Transalpine Gaul, with an additional Legion, to the Provinces 
already conferred upon him by popular Vote. Pompey and 
. Crassus sux>ported the Decree, a fact which perhaps caused the 
Senate to reijent of their liberality. 

§ 10. Pompey, we have said, had divorced his wife Csecilia, 
and Caesar took advantage of this circumstance to cemefit bis 
union with Pompey by offering him the hand of Julia, his young 
and beautiful daughter. Pompey accepted the offer, and had no 
reason to repent as a husband, whatever may bo thought of 
. effect on his public career. So far, Cicero had still hoped against 
hope in Pompey. In his letteirs, he represents his union with 
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Poinpey as so close, that tho young men nicknamed the great 
general Cnwm Cicero ,* '* he professes his unshaken coidideiice in 
his illustrious friend; he even hopes that they may be able to 
reform Usesar. His confidence is shaken by Ponipey’s approba- 
tion of Caesar’s Agrarian Law ; and he begins to fear tliat the 
great Eastern Conqueror,— Sampsiceranus, Alabarches, the Jeru- 
salemite t (such are the names which he uses to indicate tho 
haughty bearing, of Pompey), — is aiming at a tyranny. Still he 
continues to kope that the great man will at length declare 
himself for the Senate, till at length he is roused from these 
waking dreams by the marriage of Pompey with Julia, and by 
the approach of personal danger to himself. 

§ 11, Oa'sar, during his Praetorship, had lent the house which 
belonged to him as Chief Pontiff for the celebration of the 
mysteries of the Bona Dea, — rites at which it was not lawful for 
any but women to be present. Young Apj:). Clodius, tho same( 
who had promoted mutiny in the army of Luciilliis, either had ! 
or aspired to have an intrigue with Pompeia,:j: Cesar’s wife, and . 
contrived to enter the forbidden precincts disguised as a singing j 
girl. Ho was discovered by his voice ; and the matter was ^ 
important enough to be referred to the Senate. But nothing 
' was done till the next year, when Clodius was Quiestor. Ho was 
then brought to trial, and pleaded an alibi. Ctesar and Cicero 
Were summoned as witnesses against him. Cnesar had divorced 
his wife in consequence of tho affair, but professed ignorance of 
all that had passed. ‘‘Why then,” it was asked, “have you put 
away your wife ” — a question to which lie gave the famous 
reply ; — “ Cajsar’s wife must bo above suspicion.” Cicero, on the 
other hand, who justly detested the profligate character of the 
accused, said that he had seen and spoken with Clodius on that 
very day at Rome. He thus overthrow the j)lca of alibi, and 
followed up his evidence by pointed speeches in the Senate. 
There was no doubt of tho guilt of Clodius. But tho matter 
was treated as a trial of political strength ; he was acquitted ; 
and, before Cmsar's Consulship, ho had concei^T.d the desire of 
becoming Tribune of the Plebs, so as to satisfy bis vengeance 
upon Cicero. But his l^atrician pedigree— solo relic of tho old 
.‘hstiiictioii between the Orders— forbade his election to tliis 
office. Ccesar, in the first instance, attempted to gain tho 

* M AtLi.\G,U, 

t Ibui. ii. 0, 1 ; 14, 1 ; I U, 2, &c.„ Samyaketvniis was the King of Eniesa in 
Via, Strabo, xvj. p. 10D2. Alcifjtirches {fb. ii. 17, 3), nn Oriental nanu* 
the collector of certain dues and tnX#**. 

^ + l>lie was no way related to Pompey, being tlie dsuigliter ot Pompeiiis Rufus, 
^ylla's son-in-law. 
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support of Cicero, as he had gained the support of Pompey, 
by promises. The Orator received these advances with i)lea- 
sure, more, however, in the hope of converting the popular 
statesman than with any thought of being converted. But 
Cajsar was not the man to be led by Cicero. He soon saw the 
Orator’s drift, and endeavoured to alarm him by threatening to 
support a Law for making Clodius a Plebeian. But Cicero still 
relied on Pompey, and soon after provoked Caesar to fullil his 
threat. G. Antonins, Cicero’s Colleague in the Consulship, had 
lately returned from his Macedonian Government. He had been 
guilty of more than the usual measure of extortion and oppres- 
sion, and Clodius sought popularity by impeaching him. Cicero 
appeared as his Advocate, and took occasion to contrast his own 
forgotten services in the Catilinarian conspiracy with the i)resent 
condition of public affairs. An immediate report of this speech 
Wiis convoyed to Caesar. It was delivered at noon, and the same 
afternoon Caesar gave his consent to the Law for making Clodius 
a Plebeian. Presently after, the reckless Noble was elected 
Tribune for the ensuing year, that is for 58 B.c. Cicero was in 
consternation. 

The Consular Elections were equally disheartening. Caesar 
had lately espoused Calpurnia, daughter of L. Piso. This man 
was chosen Consul, together with Au. Gabinius, who had moved 
the Law for conferring the command over the Mediterranean 
upon Pompey. It was evident that these Consuls, one tin* 
father-in-law of Caesar, the other a creature of Pompey, would 
be mere tools of the Triumviral Cabal. 

§ 12. In December Clodius entered upon office as Tribune. 
Csesar did not set out for his Province before the end of March 
in the next year (58 b.c.). In the course of these three moiitli>< 
he used Clodius as an instrument for removing from Rome tlie 
persons most likely to thwart his policy. Close to the gates lay 
the Legions which he had levied for service in Gaul, ready, if 
need were, to support Clodius in the Forum. 

The first person assailed was Cicero. Caesar was willing tc 
spare the Orator the rude assaults of Clodius. He therefore 
offered him first one of the commissionerships for executing 
the A grarian Law, and then a lieutenancy under himself in Gaul. 
But Cicero declined both offers ; and Caesar, determined to re- 
move him from Rome, left him to the mercies of the Tf^buno. 

• Clodius gave notice of a Bill, enacting that any magistrate who 
{had putr Roman Citizens to death without regular trial should , 
•be banished from Italy, thus embodying in a law the principle 
J‘^hich Caesar tad maintained by the indictment of Rabirius* 
At first Cicero trusted to Pompey and his own imaginary 
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popularity. But the haste with which Cicero had adted had 
been condemned by Pompey even before his league with Caesar ; 
and many who had applauded Cicero at the time now took part 
with Clodiiis. Finding also that the Tribune was supportctl by 
Oa)sar in the background, the frightened Orator put on mourning, 
and canvassed for acquittal. Creat part of the Senators and 
Knights followed his example ; but Clodiiis persevered, and the 
Consuls ordered the mourners to resume their usual apparel. 
As a last chance, Cicero appealed to Pompey himself, who main- 
tained the cold reserve which he had affected ever since his 
return, and told him, with bitter mockery, to seek assistance from 
the Consuls. In this dcsj^emte case he held counsel with his { 
friends. The Senators felt that Cicero’s cause was their own, and ’ 
repented of the coldness they had shown him of late. Luoullus ! 
shook off" his luxurious indolence for a moment, and advised an j 
appeal to arms. But, after full deliberation, even Cato recom- j 
mended the Orator to quit Italy, and wait for better times. He 
complied with a heavy heart, — for Rome, the Forum, and the 
Senate-House, were all the world to him, — and left the capital 
before Cffisar’s departure for his Province. No sooner was his 
back turned, than Sex. Clodiiis, a client of the audacious Tribune, 
brought in a second Bill, by which Cicero was expressly attacked 
by name. Ho was forbidden to approach within 400 miles of \ 
Rome : all who harboured him within those limits were sub- 
jected to heavy penalties : aU his property was confiscated : his 
favourite house on the Palatine, his villas at Tusculum and at 
Formia 3 , were to be destroyed. The great Orator lingered on the 
southern shores of his beloved Italy, in hope that his friends might 
even yet baffle the designs of Clodiiis. But his hope faded and 
vanished. In his letters he pours forth unmanly lamentations ; 
accuses all, — Cato, Hortensius, even his friend Atticiis ; refuses 
to see his brother Quintus ; and seriously debates the question 
of suicide. Atticus began to be alarmed for his friend’s sanity. 
At length he crossed the sea, and sought refuge at Thessalonica. 

§ 13. ^J'he next person to be disposed of was Cato. This 
remarkable man has already come before us on oiio or two occa- 
sions which serve to indicate his character. He was great- 
grandson of the old Censor, and resembled him in many points, 
though he wanted the politic shrewdness of his' ancestor. He 
was "five ye/irs younger than Cresar, and at present therefore 
Hot more than thirty-seven years of age. From the time when 
his speech determined the fate of Catiline, his stroilfe will had 
made him one of the leaders of the Senatori^ Oligarphy j and 
after the death of CatuJus, he took the most determined part 
in opposing the i)opular party^. But his Stoic Philosophy almost 
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unfitted him for the political life of that dissolute age. He 
applied the rules of Zeno’s inflexible logic to politics as to 
mathematics, without regard to times or persons or places, and 
treated questions of mere expedience as if they were matters of 
moral right and wrong. At times, however, party spirit over- 
came even Cato’s scriqdes, and to gain a political victory he 
forgot the rules of his philosophy. 

No accusation could be brought against Cato as against 
Cicero ; and therefore, to remove him from Rome, he was 
charged with a business of apparent honour. Ptolemy, brother 
of the King of Egypt, was Prince of Cyprus ; and when Clodius 
was in the hands of the pirates this Prince contributed the 
paltry sum of two talents towards his ransom. The Tribune, 
who never forgot or forgave, now brought in a Law, by which 
Cyprus was annexed to the Roman Empire ; and Cato, though 
he had held no Curule oflice, was invested with Preetorian rank 
for the execution of this iniquitous business. Cato pretended 
not that he was ignorant of the real purpose of this mission. 
But he declared himself ready to obey the Law, left Rome sooh^i' 
after Cicero’s departure, and remained absent for about two, 
years. When, therefore, Caesar set out for Gaul, the Senate was 
left in a state of paralysis from the want of leaders. 

§ 14. After Csesar's departure, Clodius pursued his democratic 
measures without let or hindrance. Ho abolished the Law of the 
Comitial Auspices by which Bibulus had attempted to thwart 
'Caesar. He distributed the Libertines and City-rabble into all 
the Tribes. Ho restored the trade-unions and companies, whicli 
had been abolished by the Senate nine years before. Ho gave 
such an extension to the unwdse Coni-law of C. Gracchus, that 
grain, instead of being sold at a low rate, was distributed 
gratuitously to all citizens of Borne. For the time Clodius was 
master of Romo. Cusar was in Qauh Neither Pornpey nor 
Orassus stirred hand or foot to interfere. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

CAESAR TN GAUL : nREACH BETWEEN I’DMl’EY AND CACSAR. 

(58—50 JLC.) 

§ 1, Caesar expels Helvetians and Snevians from Gaul. § 2, Conquest of 
Belgians. § Jl. Conquest of coast-land from North to Loire. § 4. Ctrsar 
holds court at Lucca during winters. § 5. Quarrel of Pompey with Clodius. 

§ G. Recall of Cicero. § 7. Dearness of corn at Rome : Pompey made con- 
troller’ of the market for five years. § 8. Cicero pi'oposos to annul acts of 
Clodiiis : opposition of Cato. § 9. Commission to restore Ptolemy Auletes 
to throne of Ngyi)t. § 10. Domitius candidate for Consulship : his hostility 
to Cajsar : meeting of Triumvirs at Lucca. §11. No Consuls elected 
for 56 H.c. : Poinpey and Ciassus assume the Consulship. § 12. Trebo- 
Ilian Law, granting Spain to Poinpcy and Syria to Crassus for five years ; 
prolongation of Cfcsar’s command. § Ki. Splendid shows exhibited by 
Pompey. §14# Cicero joins Triiimvii's. §15. Death of Julia. §16. 
Crassus leaves Rome for the Past. § 17. Campaign of Crassus in Parthia : 
his death. § 18. - Ciusar’s exjKMiition into Germany. § 19. Into Britain. 

§ 20. Final conquest of GauJ. § 21. Pompey governs Spain by deputy ; 
his policy. § 2-. Death of Clodius ; Pompey Sole Consul : exile of Milo. 

§ 23. Pompey’s measures to maintain superiority over Ca’sar, 

§ 1. A FEW days after Cicero had left Rome, Cicsar received news ^ 
from Gaul which compelled hi,s precipitate departiiro. The ; 
Helvetians were advancing upon Geneva, with the purpose of 
crossing the Rhone near that town, the extreme outpost of the 
Province of Transalpine Gaul, and forcing their way through ; 
that Province to seek new settlements in the West. In eight- . 
days,, the active Proconsul travelle^d from the g^tes of Rome to 
Geneva. Arrived there, he lined the river with fortifications , 
such as compelled th^ Helvetians to pass into Ghulfj^y a longer ' 
route over the Jura j* he f^jllowed them across the Arar (Saoue), 
and after a murderpus battle near Bibract6 ( Autiiii in Burgundy), 
compelled the remnant to retito to their own onnnfi-v 
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Immediately after defending the Province from these invaders, 
he accepted the invitation of the iEdnans and Gauls dwelling 
westward of the Saone to expel from their borders a formidable 
German Tribe, which had passed the Lthine and was threatening 
to overrun all Gaul. 'IhcsejSuevi, who have left their name in 
modern Suabia, were led by a great chief named ^rioyistus. 
Ariovistus at first proposed to divide Gaul with the JJoiuaiis; 
but Caesar promptly rejected all such overtures. So alarmed 
were the Roman Legionaries at the prospect of a contest with 
the Germans, huge in franog^^d multitudinous in number, that 
it required all Cajsar’s adj;qi^&s to restore their confidence. 
“If,” ho said, “all deserted him, he would himself brave every 
hazard, and face the foe with the Tenth Legion alone.” These 
words rallied the Legionaries. A desperate battle was fought 
about five miles from the Rhine, somewhere north of Rile, in 
which the Germans were utterly defeated ; and Ariovistus him- 
self only escaped in a boat across the great river which was long 
to remain as the western boundary of the Teutonic race. 

§ 2. Oaisai‘’s troops wintered in the heart of the country which 
he had set free from the Suevian invaders. This position roused 
the jealousy of the Belgic Tribes to the north of the Seine, and a 
powerful confederacy was formed to bar any designs entertained 
by Ca*sar for extending the dominion of Rome in Gaul. Cjosar 
did not wait to be attacked. He raised two new Legions without 
demanding the authority of the Senate, and early next year (57 
B.C.) entered the Belgic territory, which was bounded southward 
by the Seine and Marne. Here he occupied a strong position on 
the Aisne, and baffled all the efforts of the confederates to dislodge 
him or draw him out to battle. Wearied out, they dispersed, 
each to their own homes ; and Cscsar then advanced rapidly 
into the country of the Nervian s. the most formidable people of 
the Belgic League, who occuined the district between the Sam bre 
and the Scheld, As he was forming his camp upon the right 
bank of the former river, he was surprised by the enemy, and his 
whole army was nearly cut off. He retri eved th e 
imminent peril to himself, and had to do the duty both of a 
common soldier and a general. But when the first confusion was 
over, Roman discipline prevailed j and the brave Barbarians wore 
repulsed with prodigious slaughter. After this desperate battle, 
he received the submission ^of the whole countiy below the 
Rhine. 

§ 3. In following year (56 b.c.), he built a fleet, and quickly 

reduced tlje amphibious people of Brittany, who had defied his 
gcvfer and insulted his officers. He attempted also^ but without 
anooess, to occupy a post at Martigny in the Valai% for the pur- 
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pose of commanding the Pass of the Pennine Alp (Great St. Ber- 
nard), received the submission of the Aquitanians in the extreme 
south through his young lieutenant P. Crassus, son of the 
Triumvir, and himself chastised the wild Tribes occupying the 
coast-land which now forms Picardy, Artois, and French Flanders, 
the Meiiapii and the Morini — “ remotest of mankind.” * Thus 
in three campaigns, he seemed to have conquered the whole of 
Gaul, from the Rhine and Mount Jura to the Western Ocean. 
The brilliancy and rapidity of his successes silenced all hostility 
at Rome. A thanksgiving of fifteen days — an unprecedented 
length of time — was decreed by the Senate. 

§ 4. The winter months of each year were passed by the Pro- 
consul on the Italian side of the Alps. After travelling through 
his Cisalpine Province to hold assizes, inspect public works, 
raise money for his wars, and recruit his troops, he fixed his 
head-quarters at Luca (Lucca) — a town on the very frontier of 
Roman Italy, within two hundred miles of Rome itself. Here he 
could hold easy communication with his partisans at home. 
Lucca during his residence was more like a regal court than the 
quarters of a Roman Proconsul. At one time 200 Senators were 
counted' among his visitors ; 120 Lictors indicated the presence 
of the numerous magistrates who attended his lev6es. Both 
Pompey and Crassus came to hold conference with him. To 
ex[)lain the object of this visit, we must know what had passed 
at Rome since his depariure two years before. 

§ 0 . It has been mentioned that Clodius remained absolute 
at Rome during the year 58 B.c. But the insolence and 
audacity of the Tribune at length gave offence to Pompey. 
Clodius had seized the person of a son of Tigranes, whom the 
great conqueror had brought with him from the East, and had 
accepted a large ransom for the young prince. The Praetor L. 
Flavius, a creature of Pompey, endeavoured to arrest the liberated 
prisoner ; but Clodius interfered at the head of an armed force, 
and in the struggle several of Pompey’s adherents were slain. 
The great man determined to punish the Tribune by promoting 
the recall of Cicero. Ever since the dei arture of the Orator, his 
friends had been using all exertions to compass this end. His 
brother Quintus, who had lately returned from a three years’ 
government in Asia, and was about to join Crosar as one of his 
Legates,— his friend Atticus, who on this occasion forsook his 
usual epicurean ease,-— his old but generous rival Hortensius, — 
all joined with his wife Terentia^ a woman of masculine spirit, to 

* ** Extr^iosqne h^aiinum Virg., ^n. viii. 727; — where this 

line and that which pi’ecedes ought piuhably to be ti-anspos^. 
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.promote his interests ; and Cicero ventured to Dynhachium, 
ihough it was within tho prescribed limit of 400 miles. Pojn- 
pey’s quarrel with Clodius was announced by the election to the 
Consulate of P. Lontuliis Spinther, a known friend of Cicero, 
and Q. Metellus Nepos, a creature of Pompey. 

§ 6. The new Consuls, on entering office (flS b.c.), immediately 
moved for the Orator’s recall. It was not, however, easy to carry 
a Law for this purpose. Clodius, though no longer Tribune, had 
adherents in tho new College, who interposed their^veto. Tho 
motion, dropt for the moment, was presently renewed; and 
Clodius entered the Forum at the head of a retinue fully prepared 
for any violence. A regular battle followed, wliich left Clodius 
master of the field. For some days Romo wa.s at his mercy. 
With his own liand he fired the temple of tlie Nymphs and 
destroyed the Censorial Registers. He attacked his enemies’ 
houses, and many persons were slain in these riotous assaults. 
No public attempt was made to stop him. But a young Noble- 
man, named T. Annius Milo, bold and reckless as Clodius himself, 
raised a body of (Radiators at his own charge, and succeeded in 
checking the lawless violence of the Tribune by the use of violence 
as lawless. The bill for Cicero’s recall was now again brought 
forward, but w^as not passed till the month of August. 

Meantime the impatient Orator had continued to accuse hi.s 
friends of coldness and insincerity. But when tho Law was 
passed, all tho clouds vanished. Early in September, about a 
year and four months after his departure, ho approached the 
City, and crowds attended him along the whole length of tho 
Appian Way. From the Porta Capena to tho Ca-pitol, the stey'S 
of the Temples, and every place of vantage, were thronged by 
multitudes, who testified their satisfaction by lo\id applause. 
For the moment, the popularity which had followed his Consul- 
ship returned, and in honest pride he ascended to the I 'apitoliiie 
Temple to return thanks to the Gods for turning the hearts of 
the People. 

§ 7. At this time there was a great scarcity of com at Rome, 
which was in part occasioned by tho disturbed state of Egypt, 
one of the chief granaries of Italy. The King, Ptolemy Auletes, 
had lately been expelled by hia subjects, and was now at Rome 
seeking aid from the Senate to procure restoration to his throne. 
The People, accustomed to be fed by the State, .murmured 
loudly. Prices fell after the return of Cicero, and his friends 
attributed '^his cheapness to his recall ; but before he entered 
. ^me,<thoy rose again, and Ckdius attributed this dearness to 
cause. On the day after his triumphant entry, there- 
<^tor apxwared in the Senate, and edter returning 
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thanks iSoVed that an extraordinary. Commission should ; 
issued to Pompey, by which he was, to be entrusted with a coija^ 
plete control over the corn-market of the Empire. ^J'he Consuls 
closed with the proposal, and added that the Commission should 
run for five 5 ^ear.s, with the command pf money, troops, fleets^ 
and all things necessary for absolute authority.. The Senate 
dared not oppose tlio Bill, but Pompey was obliged to relinquish 
the clauses which invested him with military power. He proved 
unable to influence prices, or in other words to force nature, and 
the coveted appointment resulted in unpopularity. 

§ 8. At the same time, handsome suras were voted to Cicero 
to enable him to rebuild his ruined houses, and to compensate 
him for the destruction of his property. Encouraged by his preT 
sent popularity, he proceeded to institute a prosecution against 
Clodius for seditious conduct during his office ; but the reckless 
demagogue received siq^port from an unexpected quarter. Cato, 
had just returned from executing the hateful Commission given 
him by Clodius. The helpless Prince of Cyprus, despairing of 
resistance, had put an end to his own life ; and the Roman, with, 
rigorous punctuality, proceeded to sell tlie royal property, and 
reduced the island to the condition of a Roman Province. On his 
return, he paid large sums into the Treasury, insisted on his 
accounts being examined with minute scrutiny, and took pride 
in having executed his Commission with strict severity. But 
his acts would be illegal, were the ^rribunate of Clodius declared 
illegal. Cato, therefore, cam% forward as a defender of Clodius 
and his Tribunate. 

§ 9. While the question was pending, fresh passions were 
cited by the petition of Ptolemy Auletes. ^Phe King had con- 
sulted Cato during his sojourn in the East ; and Cato had advised 
him to procure restoration by any means rather than by applica-; 
tion to Home. But Ptolemy neglected the advice ; and every 
Senator of influence claimed the lucrative tusk of restoring the 
King of Egypt. Pompey sought it, and Crassus sought it. I’he 
Senate, however, was too jealous of the Triumvirate to listen 
either to Pompey or to Crassus ; and it was conferred upon the 
late Consul Lentulus Spiiither, who hatl obtained the Province of 
Cilicia. But the Tribune C. Cato produced an oracle from the 
Sibylline books, which forbade the use of an amiy. Lentulus, 
therefore, obtained a commission without the power of executing 
it, and the question Was in reahty left open for future aspirants. . 

§ 10. In the heat of this contest, Clodius had been elected 
-®dile, and for the nonce escaped the impeachment which was 
menacing. ' The armed conflicts between him and Milo con- 
tinued ; and the, Consular election for the year 6o b.c. threatened 
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to become the opportunity of serious bloodshed. The Consuls 
of the current year (67 b.c.) were decidedly in the interest of the 
Senate, and supported, with all their influence, L. Domitiiis 
Ahenobarbus, brother-in-law of Cato, a determined antagonist 
of the Tiiumviral Cabal. This man threatened that his first act 
should be to recall Csosar from his Province. Pompey also and 
Crassiis met with little favour from him. It was to concert 
measures for thwarting the reviving energy of the Sen§,te, that 
the ominous meeting of the Triumvirs at Lucca was held. What 
passed between the Three is only known from the results. 

§ 11. Pompey and Crassus returned to Rome pledged (as the 
result showed) to prevent the election of Domitius. To this end, 
they came forward themselves as joint Candidates for a Second 
Consulship. The Senate, however, had gathered courage. Milo 
held Clodius in check, and the Consuls refused to hold the 
Comitia. The Calends of January came, and there were no Con- 
suls to assume the government. But young Crassus just then 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Rome with a body of Gallic 
veterans from Caesar’s army. Under fear of violence, the Sena- 
torial Chiefs allowed Pompey and Cmssus to assume the Consul- 
ship, as Marius and Cinna had assumed it, without any regular 
form of Election. They immediately held Coiiiitia for the election 
of the other Curule Magistracies. Cato offered himself for the 
Prastorship, but was defeated by Vatinius, a mercenary instru- 
ment of Cuesar’s policy. 

§ 12. Further fruits of the Conference of Lucca soon appeared. 

I The Tribune, C. Trebonius, moved in the Assembly of Tribes 
■ that the Consuls should receive special Provinces for the space 
of five years, — Syria being allotted to Crassus, Spain to Pompey ; 
and Pompey added a clause to this Trebonian Law, by which 
Caesar’s government of the Gauls was extended for an additional 
five years, to date from the expiration of the first term.* Cato 
obstructed the Law by his old ruse of speaking against time, but 
Trebonius committed him to prison ; and two Tribunes who 
threatened to interpose their veto were kept away from the As- 
sembly by the use of positive force. 

^ 13. Pompey endeavoured to outdo even Ctesar in bidding for 
the favour of the People by magnificent spectacles. In his name, 
his Freedman Demetrius erected the first Theatre of stone which 
iRora© had yet seen, and exhibited combats of wild beasts on a 
scale never before witnessed. Then for the first time an elephant- 
fight was exhibited in the arena of the Amphitheatre. 

§ 14.. Oioero after hig} return from exile had for a time eagerly 

? ♦ VaUiiian Law gave CVsar command from the beginning of 58 to 
tiie 54 8.C.; the Trebonian, from the beginning of 53 to the end of 49. 
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engaged in professional pursuits. To pass over the speeches 
touching his own affairs, which belong to the year 57 b.c., we 
find him defending P, Sestius, M. Cielius, and L. Balbus ; and the 
speeches which he delivered as their advocate are full of inte- 
resting allusions to the state of political affairs. In the Senate 
also he took an active part in the debates. Before the conference 
of Lucca, the Triumviral Cabal seemed shaken, and the Orator 
ventured to move in the Senate the repeal of Coesar’s Agrarian 
Law. But after the Conference, a message was conve3"ed to him 
through Crassus which convinced him of the danger which might 
again overtake him. He was, moreover, becoming disgusted with 
the Senatorial Chiefs. LucuUus, after spending his Jatter d^gujn 
profuse luxury, was sinking into a state of ", IlOr- 

tensius, always more of an Advocate than a Statesman, was 
devoted to his fish-ponds and his plantations. With Cato the 
gentler nature of Cicero never acted harmoniously. The persons 
who were now rising to be Chiefs of the Senate, such as Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbus and Milo, were as lawless as Clodius. It had 
been best for Cicero if. he had taken the advice of his friend 
Atticus and retired altogether from public life. He would not 
join the violent members of the Senatorial party ; he dared not 
oppose the Triumvirs ; yet he could not hear to abandon the 
Senate-house and Forum, and at length he reluctantly resolved 
to support the Triumviral Cabal. Soon after the conference of 
Lucca a change took place in his politics. He spoke in favour 
of the prolongation of Cfcsar’s command, and pronounced a 
laboured panegyric on Crassus. To Cmsar he had been recon- 
ciled by his brother Quintus, a warm admirer of the gi*eat Pfo- 
consul ; and the gallant son of CrassusJ who had returned flushed 
with triumph from the Gallic wars, was a devoted follower of 
Cicero. No doubt the Orator was disgusted by the ferocity of 
Milo ; and perhaps he really believed that at jvresent the best 
hope of regular government was from the Triumvirs. At all 
events his Letters written at this time show that he laboured to 
convince his friends that such was his belief. 

§ 15. But the C^abal was hastening to dissolution. In the year| 
64 B.c. Julia, the daughter of Cajsar and wife of Pompey, died hr" 
childbed. Though Pompey was old enough to be her father, sheV 
had been to him a loving and faithful wife. Ho on his part was 
so devoted, to his young and beautiful consort, that ancient 
authors attribute much of his apathy in public matters to the. 
happiness which h© found in domestic life. This faithful attach- 
ment to Julia is the most amiable point in a character otherwise, 
cold and unattraoU/e. So mpeh was Julia beloved, that the 
l^tiople voted her the extraordinary honour of a public funeral in 
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the Campus Martius*' Her death set Pompey free at once from 
ties which had long bound him to Caesar, and impelled him to 
drown the sense of his loss in the bti^ whirl of pi^b lic life. 

§ 16. . Meanwhile Cmssiis had left Rome for the East, and de- 
stroyed another link in the chain that had hitherto maintained 
union among the Triumvirs. Early in the year after his Consul- 
ship (64 B.c.) he assumed the government of Syria. His chief 
object in seeking this Province was by the conquest of the 
Parthians to balance tlie military glory of Pompey and of Cuosar. 
But, towards the close of the year 53 b.o., about twelve months 
^ after the death of Tiilia, Rome was horror-struck by hearing that 
i the wealthy Proconsul and his gallant son had been cut o^ff^ aiul 
that the greater part of his army had been destroyed. 

\ § 17. The Parthians, a people originally found in the moun- 
teinous district to the south-west of the Caspian Sea, had, on the 
death of Alexander, fallen under the n(>minal sway of Seleucus 
and his successors on the Graeco-Syrian throne. As that dynasty 
fell into decay, the Parthians continually waxed bolder ; till at 
. the time of the great Mithridatic War we find their King Phraates 
claiming to be called King of Kings, and exercising despotic 
i power over the countries adjacent to the Euphrates westward. 
> Their capital was the Greek city of Seleiiceia on the Tigris; 
and here the King maintained a court, in which the barbaric 
splendour of the East was strangely mingled with the refinements 
introduced by Grecian settlers, 'fhoy possessed a immorons 
' cavalry, clad in light armour, accustomed to scour the broad 
plains near the Euphrates, trained^ to disperse like a cloud before 
regular troops, but as they fled to fire on the advancing enemy. 
JOrodes, their j:)resent King, threatened witli an attack by Gabi- 
Wus, the predecessor of Crassus, was not unprepared for war. 

In the first year of his Proconsulship, Crassus was too late for 
serious attack ; but early in the next spring (53 n.c.) he ad- 
vanced in strength from the Euphrates at the head of a well- 
appointed army. Artabazus, the present King ctf Armenia, who 
through fear of the Parthian monarch was sincerely attached 
to Rome, wished the Proconsul to take his country as a basis of 
operations, and to descend the valley of the Tigris, so as to 
avoid the open plains, where the Parthian horsemen, seconded 
by the heat of summer, would act against him at terrible advan- 
ce. C. Cassius Longinus, the most experienced ofdcer of the 
Pvoconsul, — a man who afterwards became famous as the chief 
aathor of Csesar’s death, — took the same view. But Crassus 
warning and advice. What was foretold happened. 
Parisians, avoiding a general battle, drew on th^ Roman*^ 
yie heart of. Meijopotamia, till the Legionaries^ faint with 
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heat and hunger, could advance no further. As they began to 
retreat, they were enveloped by a crowd of horsernen, and pur- 
sued by a great army commanded by Surenas, a principal officer 
of Orodos. At Charra), tho Haran where Abraham once dweltj 
Crassus halted and offered battle. His offer was accepted, and he 
was defeated. Still the Proconsul contrived to make good his 
retreat, and was within reach of the mountains that skirt the 
western side of the great plain of Mesoj)otaraia, when he was 
induced to accept a conference offered by the treacherous Sure- 
nas. At this conference he was seized and ^lain', as the Chiefs 
of the Ten 'i’housand had been dealt with three centuries before. 
His head was sent to Orodes, who ordered molten gold to be 
poured into the mouth. Young Publius, the friend of Caesar and 
of Cicero, fell in the struggle, fighting valiantly for his father* 
Cassius alone of the chief officer.s did the duty of a general, and 
succeeded in drawing off his division in safety to the Homan 
frontiers. For two years Cassius continued to defend the Pro- 
vince against the Parthian assaults, till in ol B.c. a decisive 
victory checked their advances, and enabled him to hand over 
the Province in a peaceful condition to Pibulus. 

§ 18, Meanwhile Cnesar also in Gaul was involved in unex- 
pected difficulties. Tu his ‘three first campaigns (SS'-Sfi B.c.), 
as has been said, he seemed to have reduced all Gaul to silent 
submission. In the two next years he was engaged in expe- 
ditions calculated rather to astonish and dazzle men’s minds 
at Rome than necessary to secure his conquests. Fresh swarms 
of Germans had begun to c||).s.s the Rhino near Coblenz. He 
defeated them near that place with slaughter so terrible, iiiat 
upwards of 150,000 men are said to haVe been slain by the 
sword or to have perished in the Rhine. To terrify them still 
further, he threw a britlge over the broad river at a spot pro- • 
bahly between Coblenz and Andcrnach, which was completed! 
in ten days, — a miracle of engineering art. He then advanced | 
into Germany, burning and destroying, but broke up his bridge I 
as he returned, Caesar’s account of the victory of Coblenz was 
not received like the triumphs of previous years. It appeared 
that the German chiefs had come into the Roman camp, that 
Caesar detained them on the ground that they had broken an 
armistice, and while they were captives had attacked their army. 
The facts as narrated by himself bear an appearance of ill faith. 
Cato rose in tho Senate, and proposed that Ca}sar should be 
delivered up to the Germans, as an offering in expiation of 
treachery. But such a jtiopc^ition came with an ill grace even 
from Cato’s mouth, Romans professed not to keep faith with 
bai^bariaus ; and if Coesar had not been the enemy of the Sena- 
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torial party, probably nothing would have been said of his 
treachery, ' But however this may be, it is clear that the 
Decree would have been an empty threat. Who could have been 
found to “ bell the cat ?” Who would or could have arrested 
Csesaff at the head of his Legions ? 

§ 19. It was in the autumn of the same year (155 B.c.) that he 
passed over into our own island, taking ship probably at Witsand 
near Calais, and landing on the open beach near Deal. In the 
next year he repeated the invasion of Britain with a much larger 
force, marched up the Stour, took Canterbury, crossed the 
Thames above London, probably near Walton, defeated Cassi- 
velaunus, the gallant chief of the Trinobantes, and took his 
town, — which stood probably on the site of the modern St. 
Albans. Little result followed from these expeditions except to 
spread the terror of the Homan name, and to afford matter of 
wonderment at Rome. Cicero’s curiosity about these unknown 
lands was satisfied by letters from his brother Quintus, and from 
Trebatius, a learned lawyer, who attended Caesar at the recom- 
mendation of Cicero himself.* 

§ 20. But it was st)on discovered how hollow was the pacifica- 
tion of Gaul. During the winter of 54-63 b.c., Cajsar had spread 
his troops in winter-quarters over a wide area. Ambiorix, a 
crafty chief of the Eburones, a half-Gormau Tribe on the Meuse, 
assaulted the camp of Cotta and Sabinus, and by adroit cunring 
contrived to cut off two Legions. He then attacked Q. Cicero. 
But this officer, though stationed in the hostile country of the 
Nervii with one Legion only, gaHantly defended his camp till he 
waf relieved by Caesar himself, wno had not yet left Transalpine 
Gaul. Alarmed by the prospect of a general insurrection, the 
Proconsul asked Pompey to lend him a Legion, and his request 
was granted. The next year’s campaign crushed Ambiorix, and 
Caesar returned to Italy during the winter of 53-62 b.c., where his 
presence was needed, as we shall presently hear. But in the years 
62 and 51 B.c. all central Gaul rose against the Romans, under the 
able conduct of Vercingetorix, chief of the Arvernians. The com- 
bined Gauls for the most part declined open conflicts, and threw 
themselves into towns fortified with groat skill and defended 
with great obstinacy. But, notwithstanding some reverses, the 
rapid movements and steady resolution of Ccesar triumphed. 
The la.'it hope of the Gauls lay in the strong fortress o,f Avaricum 
(Bourges) ; and when this yielded, resistance was at an end. But 
ior the two next years the Proconsul was obliged to winter 
beyond ilie Alps ; and it was not till the beginning of the year 
h.C., the ijinth of his command, that he had achieved the 
t'Cpist. ad Att. iv. 16, 13 ; 17, 3; ad Qumtum Frafrvm, ii. 16, 4. .. 
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conquest of the whole country. This conquest was achieved at a 
fearful loss of life. Nearly a million of Gauls and Germans are 
computed to have been sacrificed in those eight years of wan 
Ccesar was humane in the treatment of his fellow-citizens, but, 
like a true Roman, he counted the lives of barbarians as naught. 

§ 21. While therefore Crassua was engaged, never to return, 
in the East, and Ga'sar was occupied with serious dangers in 
Gaul, Pompey was complete master of Rome. Contrary to | 
precedent, ho sent lieutenants to govern Spafii in his stead, 
pleading his employment as Curator of the Corn-market as a 
reason for remaining at home ; though, to save appearances, he 
never appeared ]iublicly within the walls of Rome. He seems to : 
have expected that in the present condition of things all orders 
would unite in i^roclaimiug him Dictator. In 54 B.c. Consuls 
were elected in the interest of the Senate, probably by a free use 
of money. When the elections for 63 u.c. approached, several 
Tribunes of the popular i^arty bound themselves together, and 
prevented all elections whatsoever ; so that for eight months the 
city was left without any responsible government. At length 
two Consuls were chosen ; but when they proposed to hold the 
Comitia for 52 b.c., the new Tribunes refused to permit any 
elections ; and when the Calends of January came round, the 
Republic was without Consuls. But in a few days an event 
happened which completely altered aU political relations. 

§ 22. In Caesar’s absence Clodius had become the leader of 
the popular party. During the present interregnum he was a 
candidate for the Pra3torship, while his enemy Milo sought 
to be Consul. On the 18th of January, 52 b.c., Milo was tra^ 
veiling with his wife and family, attended by an armed retinue, 
along the Appian lioad to Lanuvium, whore he held a municipal 
office. Near Bo\ illaB he met Clodius riding, with a small num- 
ber of attendants also armed. A quarrel arose among the 
servants ; Clodius mingled in the fray, and being wounded took 
refuge in a tavern. Milo, determined , not to sufter for an im- 
perfect act of violence, surrounded the house, drew forth his 
wounded enemy, and left hini dead upon the road. The body 
was carried to Rome and exposed in the Eorum. A dreadful 
riot arose. The houses of Milo and other Senatorial chiefs w’ere 
assaulted, but they were strongly built, and the populace was 
beaten off. * But the furniture of the Senate-House was seized to 
make a funeral pile to the decea«sed demagogue, and the Curia, 
itself was burnt to the ground. Every day witnessed a fresh ^ 
riot, till the Senate commissioned Pompey to restore order. 
This was done ; aiid it was supposed that he w’ould have beeri^ 
appointed Dictator at once, had not Caesar been at Lucca, 
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watching for a false move of .the party opposed to him. ' To 
avoid a direct collision, Cato and Bibulus recommended that 
Pompey should be named as sole Consul. ^ Milo was soon after 
brought to trial for the death of Clodius, and Cicero exerted 
himself to the utmost to prepare a speech in justification 
of the slaughter of Clodius. The jury were willing to acquit 
Milo. But Pompey was anxious to get rid of a citizen as trouble- 
some oil the one side as Clodius had been on the other ; and he 
placed soldiers at every avenue of the Court for tlie purpose, as 
-he said, of preserving order. This unwonted sight, and the fear 
of popular violence, robbed Cicero of his eloquence and the jury 
of their courage. Milo was condemned, and fled to Marseilles, 
^Cicero sent him there a copy of the speech which he intended, tt) 

, have spoken. Milo, , who knew not fear, sarcastically replied, 

! that “ he was ^lad it had not been delivered : else he should not 
> then have been eating the fine mullets of Marseilles.” 

§23. Pompey had now reached the height of his ambition. 
He was virtually Dictator, without being bound to any paij®, 
I But from this time he seems to. have made up his mind to brSk 
with Cffisar. He married Conielia, daughter of Metellus Scipio, 
a leading member of tlio Aristocracy, and on the 1st of August 
associated his new father-in-law in the Consulship with himselL 
He repealed some of the democratic measures of Clodius, and 
made rules for the better conduct of Elections, and the assign- 
ment of Provinces. He struck indirectly at Coesar by several 
. new enactments. He procured a Decree of the Senate by which 
bis own government of Spain was prolonged for five yeai's, 
whereas Cajsar’s command in Gaul would terminate in little 
more, than two years. By this Law Pompey calculated that he 
should be able to keep his own army on foot after the Gallic 
conqueror had disbanded his. In antici 2 )ation of Caesar’s seek- 
ing a second Consulship, it was provided that no one should 
hold a Province till five years had elapsed from the end of his 
tenure ofijpffice. By this Law Pompey calculated .that his rival 
would be left, after he laid down the Consulship, without any 
military force. It is strange tht^t Pompey should not have 
foreseen that a mafi so resolute and so ambitious would break 
through the cobwebs of law by the strong hand. 
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elected as successor to that young adventurer in the College of 
Tribunes. Thus, for the year^ 50 B.C. Caesar’s interests were 
watched by Curio, and ^in the year 49 B.c. Antony succeeded to 
tlie task. 

§ 3. No direct attack was made during the present year. 
At Pompey’s suggestion, however, it was represented that a 
Parthian war was imminent, and both the rivals were desired 
to furnish one Legion for service in the. East. Cajsar at once 
complied ; Pompey evaded the demand by asking Caasar to 
return the Legion which had been lent by himself after the 
destruction of the two Legions by Ambiorix. This request also 
Caesar obeyed, so that in fact both Legions were withdrawn 
from his army. Their employment in the East proved to be 
a mere pretext. They were both stationed at Capua, within call 
of Pompey. 

Curio now pro];>os6d that both Pompey and Caesar should 
disband their armies ; “ this was but fair,” he said, “ for both ; 
nor could the will of the Senate and People be considered free 
while Pompey was at hand with a military force to control 
their deliberations.” But the Senate tiyned a deaf ear to the 
l)roposal, and the year closed without any approach to a peaceful 
settlement. 

§ 4. The Consuls for the ensuing year (49 B.c.) were L. Len- 
tiilus Crus, and another C. Marcellus, cousin-german of his 
predecessor, — both in the interest of Pompey. Scarcely had they 
cmtcred upon office, when the crisis arrived. 

On the Calends of January, letters from Cajsar were laid befoi-e 
the Senate by Cuiio, in which the Proconsul expressed his 
readiness “to accept the proposal that Pompey and himself 
should both resign their military power: as soon as he was 
assured that all soldiers were removed from the neighbourhood 
of Rome, he would enter the gates as a private person, and offer 
himself Candidate for the Consulship.” Warm debates followed, 
in which Metellus Scipio,* Pompey’s father-in-law, 4md Cato 
xirgcd that Ctesar should bo declared a public enemy unless he 
laid down his command by a certain day. But even this did not 
satisfy the majority. Not only was Caesar outlawed : but on the 
6th of January a Decree was framed, investing the Consuls with 
dictatorial power, in the same form that had been used against 
0. Gracchus, against Satuminus^ against Catiline. On the follow- 
ing night, Mark Antony ffed from the City, together with another 
Tribune, Q. Cassius Longinus, brother of the more famous C^ 
Cassius. . ;; 

* He was a Scipio by birth, beiafei^great-grandson of Scipio Nasica (nick- 
named Serapio), the slayer of Ti. (ri^cchus, and was adopted by Metellus Pius. 

2 a 2 
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petty pillage. Reports had been spread that the Proconsura 
troops were not Romans but Gauls, ferocious barbarians, whose 
hands would be against every Italian as their natural enemy. 
The politic humanity which Caesar showed, reconciled to his 
cause many who had hitherto stood aloof. ^J’he soldiers of 
Domitius took service under the conqueror. 

§ 7. After the fall of Corfinium, Caesar hastened southwards in 
pursuit of Pompey. But when he arrived at Brundusium, on the 
9th of March, He found that the Consuls had sailed for Dyrrha- 
chiura, though Pompey was still in the Italian port. The town 
was too strong to be taken by assault j and nine days after 
CiEsar appeared before its walls, Pomi>ey embarked at leisure 
and carried his last soldier out of Italy. Disappointed of fiis 
prey, Caesar returned upon his steps, and reached Rome upon the 
1st of April. The People, at the motion of M. Antony, gave 
Caesar full power to take what money he desired from the 
Treasury, without sparing even the sacred hoard, which had 
never been touched, except in the necessities of the Hannibalic 
War. Notwithstanding this vote, the Tribune L. Metellus, a 
son of Metellus Creticus, refused to pi;rpduce the keys of the 
Treasury, an<l when (Caesar ordered the doors to be broken open, 
endeavoured to bar his passage into the sacred chamber. “ Stand 
iiside, young man,” said Caosar, “it is easier for me to do than to 
say.” 

Hb was now master of Italy as well as Gaul. To pursue Pom- 
pey to Epirus was impossible, because Senatorial officers swept 
the sea with a large fleet, and Caesar had few' ships at his dis- 
posal. Moreover, in Spain, which had been subject to Pompey 
for the last five years, there was a veteran army ready to enter 
Italy. The remainder of the season, therefore, he resolved to 
occupy in the reduction of that army. * 

§ 8. On his way to Spain, he found that Marseilles, the retreat 
of Milo, had declared for Pompey. Leaving Dec. Brutus with 
twelve ships, and C. Trebonius with a body of troops, to besiege 
the town both by soa and land, he continued his march, and 
crossed the Pyrenees early in the summer. Hither Spain was 
held by L. Afranius, an officer of Pompey, whom he had raised to 
the Consulship, and M. Petreius, who had destroyed the army of 
C’atiline. Further Spain was entrusted to the care of M. Teren- 
tius Varro. <• 

Near Ilerda (Lerida), on the river Sicoris, an affluent of the 
®bro, Caesar was encountered by the "Pompeian leaders. He 
gives us a „ very full account ,, of the movements which followed, 
from which it seems that iic« was at first out-generalled by 
Petreius. Yet his dexterity in swaying the wills of men sooi^ 
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gave him the superiority. Avoiding a battle always, he encou- 
raged communications between his own men and the soldiers of 
the enemy ; and at length the Pompeian leaders, finding them- 
selves unable to' control their own troops, *werc obliged to sur- 
render their command. Two-thirds of their force took service 
with the politic conqueror. 

Varro, in Further Spain, by dexterous intrigue, contrived to 
evade immediate submission. But after a vain attempt to col- 
lect a force, he surrendered to the conqueror at Corduha (Cor- 
dova), and was allowed to go where he pleased. Before autumn 
closed, all Spain was at the feet of Caesar, and was committed to 
the government of Q. Cassius, the Tribune who had supported 
hik cause at Rome. Thus secured from danger in the West, he 
hastened into Italy. 

§ 0. As he passed through Southern Gaul, he found that 
Marseilles still held out against Doc. Brutus and Treboniq^. 
The defence had been most gallant. 1 he blockade by sea had 
been interrupted by a detachment from Pompey’s fleet ; and the 
great works raised by the besiegers on land had been met by 
counter-works of equal magnitude on the part of the besieged. 
Baton the arrival of Caosar, the Massilians' surrendered them- 
selves with a good grace, and were treated witli the utmost 
clemency. 

§ 10. During his absence in Spain, M; .^milius Lepidus, wliom 
he had left as Prefect of the City to govern Italy, had named him 
Dictator. He assumed the great dignity thus conferred 
hifh, but held it only eleven days. In that period he presided at 
the Comitia, and was elected Consul, together with ]\ Servilius 
Isauricus, one of his old competitors for the Chief Pontificate. 
He also passed several Laws. One of these restored all exiles to 
the* city, excei:>t Milo, thus undoing one of the last remnants of 
Sylla's Dictatorship. A second provided for the payment of 
debts, so as to lighten the burthens of the debtors without 
satisfying the democratic cry for an abolitioif of all contracts. 
A third conferred the franchise on the citizens of Transpadane 
Gaul, who had since the Social War enjoyed the Latin right 
only. 

§ 11. Of the doings of his lieutenants in other quarters during 
this memorable year, Cossar did not receive accounts at all com- 
nensurate with his own marvellous suQcess. In Illyria, P. Cor- 
lelius Dolabella, son-in-law of Cicero, who had joined the con- 
lueror, had been disgracefully beaten, and Caius, brother of Mark 
Soito^y* taken prisoner, so that all the eastern coast of the Adriatic 
uraS now in the hands of the Pompeians. . 

Curio had been sent to occupy Sicily, where Cato commanded 
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in tlie name of the Senate. The philosopher, having* no adequate 
forOli declined the contest, and joined Pompey in Epirus. Curio 
then passed over to Africa, where the Pompeian general Varus 
held command, and* was at first successful. But presently Juba, 
king of Mauritania, appeared in the field as an Ally of the Sena- 
torial party ; and Curio, obliged to retreat before the combined 
forces of the enemy, took refuge in the famous camp of Scipio. 
From this position he was drawn out by a feigned retreat ; and 
beings surprised, by an overpowering force, he was defeated and 
slain. Africa, therefore, as well as all the Eastern W orld remained 
in the hands of the Pompeians, while Italy, Gaul, and Spain 
owned the authority of Caesar. 

§ 12. Cicero had returned from Cilicia, while the debates, wljich 
issued in the Decree of the 6th of January, were still unfinished. 
Ho claimed a Triumph for some military successes over the 
mountaineers who infested that Province, and therefore. would 
not enter the walls of the City to be present at these mo- 
mentous debates. The question of his Triumph was soon for- 
gotten in the rapid course of events which followed, and he 
retired^ to his Formian Villa, still attended by his Lictors with 
their fasces wreathed in laurel. Here he had interviews with 
the Pompeian leaders on their retreat through Campania. At 
the same time many of his personal fiiends, as Curio, Caelius, 
Dolabella, Balbus, Trebatius, had joined Cjesar, and ui-ged him to 
make common cause with their generous leader. On his return 
from Bruridusium Caesar himself visited him. But the Orator 
could not bo prevailed upon to forsake the cause of the Senate ; 
and after long hesitation, he took ship and joined Pompey in the 
East. 

§ 13. Pompey was bitterly censured by his party for quitting 
Italy without a blow. But when ho was surpiised by Crosar’s 
rapid advance, the only troops besides those under Domitius at 
.Corfinium were the two Legions lately sent from Gaul by Caesar ; 
and these (it may well bo supposed) he dared not trust to do 
battle against their old commander. 

It is probable, therefore, that he was really compelled to quit 
Italy. But his fleet was now so large that it would have been 
easy for him to regain Italian soil; and, since ho made no 
attempt to cross the sea, we may assume that he purposely 
chose Epjrus as the ground for battle. He had all the East 
behind him, long used to reverence his name ; and out of Italy 
lie was less likely to be thwarted bjt the Senatorial Chiefs, who 
■bated him while they dsfid him. Such especially was Domitij^is 
Ahenobarbus, who lou(^ complained that he had been deserted 
at Corfinium* 
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Pompey’s^ head-quarters were fixed at Thessalonica, the chief 
city of Macedonia. Here the Senators who had fled fronai^taly 
assembled, and his chief officers assumed titles of authority. He 
had employed the time well. The Provincqp and Kings of the 
East filled his military chest with treasure ; he had collected seven 
Roman Legions, with a number of auxiliaries from every sur- 
rounding monarchy, and a powerful force of cavalry ; large maga-, 
zines of provisions and military stores were formed : above all, 
a fleet, increasing every day in numbers, was supplied by the 
maritime states of Illyria, Greece, Asia Minor, Phoenicia, and 
Egypt. Bibulus, the old adversary of Csesar, took the command 
as Admiral-in-Chief, supported by able lieutenants. With this 
naval force actively employed, it was hoped that it would be inir 
possible for Ccesar to land in Epirus. 

§ 14. Coosar arrived in Brundiisium at the end of October, 
49 B.C.* Twelve Legions had been assembled there. So much 
had their numbers been thinned by war, fatigue, and the fevers 
of Apulia, that each Legion averaged less than 3000 men. ^is 
transports wei’o so few, that he vras not able to ship more than 
seven of these imperfect Legions, with COO horse. All the har- 
bours were occupied by the enemy. But the ancients were 
seldom able to maintain a blockade by cruising; and Caesar, 
leaving Brundusium on the 5th November, landed his first corps 
: on tho open coast of Epirus, a little south of the Acroceraunian 
headland. He sent his empty ships back directly, and marched 
; northward to Oricum and Apolloiiia, where he claimed. admission 
> in virtue of his consular office. The claim was admitted, and 
i these towns fell into his hands. Pompey immediately marched 
: from Thessalonica, and .succeeded iu reaching Dyrrhachium in 
time to save that important place. He then pushed his lines 
forward to the mouth of the Apsus, and the two hostile armies 
■ lay inactive during the remainder of tho winter, with this stream 
between their camps, — Csesar occiq^ying the left or southern 
bank, Pompey the right or northern side. 

§ 15. As the winter passed away, Caesar was rendered ex- 
tferaely anxious by the pon-appearance of his second corps, 
which Antony was charged to bring across. News soon reached 
him that Bibulus, stung to the quick by the successful landing 
of the first corps, had x>ut'to sea from’Corcyra with all his fleet, 
had destroyed thirty of the returning transports, and had ever 
since kept so strict a watch on the coast of Italy, that Antony 

* This is the true date, according to our reckoning. By the Romai» 
(JiJ^aSar, It was Dweinber. But, for the military operations follow, 

it is so important to note the true seasons, that we shall, froiii this point, give 
tfig datal ilH if the Roman Calendar had already been corrected. 
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did not dare to leave Brundusium. So stubborn was the will of 
BibiUus, that he fell a victim "to his own exertions, and died at 
sea. %ut L. Scribonius Libo continued the tactics of Bibulys, 
and Csesar’s impatience rose to the height. He had lost more 
than two months, and complained that Antony had neglected 
several opportunities of crossing the Ionian Sea. At length he 
engaged a small boat to take him across to Italy in person. The 
sea ran high, and the rowers refused to proceed, till the General 
revealed himself to them in the famous words: “You carry 
Oujsar and his fortunes.” All night they toiled, but when day 
broke they had made no way, and the General reluctantly con- 
sented to put back into the Apsus. But soon^ after, he succeeded 
in sending over a positive message to Antony to cross over at 
all risks ; and if Antony disobeyed, the messenger carried, a com- 
mission to his chief officers, by which they were ordered to 
supersede their commander, and discharge the duty which he 
neglected to perform. Stung by this practical rebuke, Antony 
resolved to attempt the passage at all risks. As ho neared the 
coast of Epirus, the wind shifted to the south-east, and, being 
unable to make the port of Oricum, he was obliged to run 
northward past Tompey’s camp, in full view of the enemy. 
They gave chase ; but he succeeded in landing all his men near 
the headland of Nymphseum, more than fifty miles north of the 
Apsus. His position was critical, for Pompey’s army lay between 
him and ("oosar. But Cmsar had already made a rapid march 
round the enemy’s position, and succeeded in joining Anton} 
before PonSpey moved northwards. The latter, finding himsel 
too late, took a new position some miles to the north of Dyrrha- 
chium, and here formed a strongly-entrenched camp resting 
upon the sea, ’ These entrenchments fan in an irregular half 
circle of nearly fifteen miles in length, the chord of which was 
the coast-lino of Epirus. 

§ 16. The spring of 48 b.c. was now beginning. It was pro 
bably in March that Ciesar effected his union with Antony 
Even after this junction, he was inferior in numbers to Pompey 
and it is not without wonder that we read his own account o 
the audacious attempt with which he began the campaign. Hi 
plan was to draw lines round Pompey’s vast entrenchments, so 
as to cut him off from Dyrrhachium and from the surrounding 
country. As Pompey’s entrenchments measured nearly fifteen 
miles, Caesar’s lines must have measured considerably more. 
And as his army was inferior in numbers, it might have been 
expected that Pompey would not submit to be shut in. But the 
latter geneml coi^ld not interrupt the works without hazarding 
a battle, and his troops were uot yet a match for Caesar’s vete- 
‘ 2 o 3 
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rans. The command of the sea insured him supplies and enabled 
him to shift his army ; and he therefore allowed Caisar to carry 
oij his lines with little interruption. 

During the winter Caesar's men had suffered terribly for want 
of vegetable food. But as spring advanced, and the crops began 
to ripen, brighter days seemed at hand. Pompey’s men, mean- 
while, though supplied from the sea, began to suffer for want of 
fresh water, and their animals for want of green fodder. He 
therefore determined to assume the offensive. At each extremity 
of Caesar’s lines, where they abutted upon the sea, a second line 
of entrenchments had been marked out reaching some way 
inland, so that for some distance from the sea the lines might be 
protected from an attack in rear, as well as in front. But this 
part of the work was as yet unfinished ; and, in particular, no 
attenn^t had been made to carry any defence along the sea so as 
to connect the two lines. Pompey was instructed of this defect 
by some Gallic deserters ; and he succeeded in landing some 
troops at the southern extremity of the works, so as to make a 
lodgement between Ceesar’s two lines. A series of combats Jbl- 
lowed. But the Pompeians maintained their ground, and Csssai* 
perceived that his labour was thrown awa^. Pompey hatl 
reestablished his land communication with Dyrrhachium ; and 
circumvallation being now impossible, Csesar determined to shift 
the scene of action. 

§ 17. During the spring he had detached Cn. Domitius Cal- 
vjuus with two Legions into Macedonia, to intercept the march 
of Metellus Scipio, who was expected every day to^bring rein- 
forcements to Pompey from Syria. Scipio had been delayed by 
the necessity of securing his Province against the Parthiaiis ; 
and had spent much time in levying contributions on his line of 
march. When he arrived in Macedonia he found his passage 
barred by Calvinus at Pella, But, about the time of Cajsar’s 
defeat at Dyrrhachium, Calvinus had been obliged, by want- of 
provisions, to fall back towards Epirus, while Caesar himself 
marched by ApoUonia up the valley of the Aoiis. Pompey iih- 
mediately detached a strong force to separate Calvinus from his 
chief. But Calvinus, informed of Crosar’s retreat^ moved with 
great rapidity to the southward, and effected a union with his 
general in the north-western corner of Thessaly. The Caesarian 
anny, thijs united, advanced to Gomphi, which was taken and 
giveh up to plunder. Meanwhile, Scipio had occupied Larissa ; 
but,, with this exception, all other Thessalian cities opened 
their ^ate x to Qaasar ; and the harvest being now ripe, his arijy 
revelled in the abundant supplies of the rich plain of Thessaly. 

; § 18. Soon after, Pompey entered Thessaly from the north 
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and joined Scipio at Larissa. The, Pompeian leaders, elated by 
success, were quarrelling among themselves for the prize, which 
they regarded as already won. Lentulus Spinther, Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, and Metellus Scipio, all claimed’ Ceesar’s Pontifi- 
cate. Domitius proposed that all who had remained in Italy or 
had not taken an active part in the contest should be brought 
to trial as traitors* to the cause, — Cicero being the person chiefly 
aimed at. Pompey himself was not spared. Domitius nick- 
named him Agamemnon King of men, and openly rejected his 
authority. The advice of the great general to avoid a decisive 
battle was contemptuously set at naught by all but Cato, who 
from first to last advocated any measure which gave a hope of 
avoiding bloodshed. Even Favonius, a blunt and simple-minded 
mail who usually echoed Cato’s sentiments, loudly complained 
that Pompey’s reluctance to fight would prevent his friends from 
eating their figs that summer at Tusculum. 

From Larissa Pompey moyed southward, and occupied a 
strong position on an eminence near the city of Pharsalus, 
overlooking the plain which skirts the left bank of the river 
Enipeus. Caesar followed and encamped upon the plain, within 
four mfles of the enemy’s position.- Hero the hostile armies 
lay watching each other for some time, till Caesar made a move- 
ment which threatened to intercept Pompey’s communications 
with Larissa. The latter now at length yielded to the impa- 
tience of the Senatorial Chiefs. He resolved to descend from 
his position and give battle upon the plain of Pharsalus or 
Pharsalia. " 

§ 19. The morning of the 6th of June*^ saw both armies drawn 
out in order of battle. The forces of Pompey consisted of about 
44,000 men, and were (if Caosar’s account is accurate) twice as 
numerous as the army opposed to them. But Caesar’s were all 
well- trained troops ; the greater jiart of Pompey’s were levies 
recently collected in Macedonia and Asia, far inferior to the 
soldiers of Gaul and Italy. Pompey’s army faced the north. 
His right wing, resting on the river, was commanded by Scipio, 
the centre by Lentulus Spinther, the left by Domitius. His 
cavalry, far superior to Caesar’s, covered the left flank. Crosar 
drew up his forces in three, lines, of which the rearmost was to, 
act in reserve. His left was upon the river ; and his sniall force 
of cavalry W€fcs placed upon his right, opposite to Pompey’s left 
wing. To fcompensate for his inferiority in this arm, he picked 
out six veteran cohorts, who were to skirmish between the files 
of the horse. Domitius Calvinus commanded in the centre, 

* By the Roman Oalaz^ar, it was the 9th of August, 
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\ Antony on the left, Ctesar himself upon the right, with the 
Tenth Legion in reserve. 

The attack began by Caesar’s whole line, which advanced run- 
ning. Pompey ordered his men to wait the charge without 
moving, in hopes that the enemy would lose breath before they 
closed. But Caesar’s old soldiers, observing that the Pompeians 
‘ kept their ground, halted to form line and recdver breath, before 
' they closed with the enemy. A desperate conflict followed. 

While the Legions were engaged along the whole line, Pom- 
pey’s cavalry attacked the weak squadrons of Cresar’s horse and 
drove them back, upon which the veterans sallied out of the 
ranks and drove their formidable pila straight at the unarmed 
faces of the enemy.* Caesar’s squadrons rallied ; and after a 
brave struggle Pompey’s cavalry was completely broken and fled 
in disorder. 

Ui^n this Caesar brought up his reserve ; and the infantry of 
Pompey, assailed by fresh troops in front, and attacked in flank 
by the cavalry and veterans, gave way everywhere. A general 
order was now issued by Cajsar to spare the Poniaus, and to 
throw all their strength upon the foreigners. Pompey himself 
rode off the field to his tent, leaving orders for the troops to 
retreat behind their entrenchments, * 

But this was not permitted. His Legionaries dispersed in all 
directions. The Eastern Allies, after a terrible slaughter, fled ; 
and Pompey had only time to mount his horse and gallop off 
' through the Decuman 6r J’earward gate of his camp, as the sol- 
diers of Caesar forced their way in by the Praetorian or Front 
gate. The booty taken was immense. The hardy veterans of 
Gaul gazed with surprise on the tent of Lentulus, adorned with 
festoons of Bacchic ivy, and on the splendid services of plate 
which were set out everywhere for a banquet to celebrate the 
expected victory. 

§ 20. Before Caesar allowed his tired soldiers to enjoy the 
fruite of the victory of Pharsalia, he required them to complete 
the conquest. The pursuit was continued during the remainder 
of the day, and on the morrow. But the task was easy. The 
clemency of the conqueror induced all to submit. When Caesar 
entered the camp and saw the dejid bodies of many Bomans 
lying about, he exclaimed, "They would have it so : to have laid 

* Pluta\’ch’s story is that the order was given because Poiflpey’s twvvalry 
consii^ o.'iefly of young Romans, who were afraid of having their beauty 
spoilt.* Ca!s.;T, however, mentions that ^j^omiwy’s cavalry was excellent, and 
doe# not i^ptice that he gave any order at all about striking at the face. The 
foot .soldiei's would naturally strike at the most defenceless part, and the story 
of the spoilt beauty ” would be readily added by some scornfid Csesarian, 
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down our arms would have sealed our doom.” Most of those 
who perished were foreigners or freedmen. The only distin- 
guished person who fell was I>omitius Ahenobarbus. Among 
those who submitted, was M. Junius Brutus, a young man of 
whom we shall hear more. 

§ 21. Poinpey fled through the gorge of Temp^ to the mouth 
of the Penciis, where he embarked on board a merchant- vessel 
in company with Lentulus Spiuther, Lentulus Crus, and others. 
He dismissed all his slaves. Honest Favonius proved his fidelity 
to the general by undertaking for him such menial offices as 
usually were left to slaves. The master of the ship knew the 
adventurers, and offered to take them whithersoever they would. 
Pordpey first directed his course to Lesbos, where his wife Cor- 
nelia and his younger sou Sextus had been sent for safety, and 
having taken them on board he sailed round to Cilicia, where he 
collected a few ships and a small company of soldiers. With 
these he crossed over to Cyprus, where he stayed a short time, . 
deliberating on the best means of safety. He still had a powerful 
-fleet at sea, under the command of his elder son Cucous, assisted 
by C. Cassius. Africa was still his own, and King Juba anxious 
to do him service. But after considering several plans, he deter- 
mined to sock an asylum in Egypt. 

§ 22. Ptolemy Auletes, who had been restored by Gabinius, 
Pompey’s friend, had left his kingdom to the divided sway of his 
son Ptolemy Dionysus and his daughter Cleopatra, under the 
guardianship of the Senate ; and the Senate had jdelcgated this 
trust to Poinpey. Hence his reason for choosing Egypt as his 
place of retreat. But Cleopatra, who was older than her brother, 
had been driven from Alexandria by the people ; and three Greek 
adventurers,— Pothinus a eunuch, Theodotus a rhetorician, and 
Achillas an officer of the army, — governed the kingdom in the 
name of young Ptolemy. When Pompey appeared ofF Alex- 
andria with a few ships and a force of about 2000 men, these 
ministers were engaged in repelling Cleopatra. A message from 
Pompey, to signify his intention of landing, threw them into 
great alarm. In the Egyptian army were a number of men who 
had formerly served under Pompey in the East, and it was feared 
that they would betray Egypt to their old general. All was left 
to the conduct Of Achillas, a bold man troubled by no scruples. 
A small boat was sent to receive the fugitive, under the false 
pretence that the water was too shallow to allow a larger vessel 
to reach- the shore. In the boat were Achillas himself, a Koman 
officer named Salvius, arid another named Septimius, w^lio had 
served as Tribune under Pompey in the war against the Pirates. 
The great genera] recognised his old officer, and entered the 
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boat alone. His wife and friends anxiously watched it as it 
slowly made its way back to shore, and were somewhat com- 
forted by seeing a number of persons collected on the beach as 
if to receive Poinpey with honour. At length the boat stopped, 
and the general took the hand of the person next him to assist 
him ill rising. At this moment Septimius struck him from 
behind. Pornpey knew his fate, and fell without a struggle. 
His head was then cut off and taken away, his body left upon 
the beach. When the crowd dispersed, a freedman of Pornpey, 
assisted by an old soldier of the great commander, had the piety 
to break up a fishing-boat and form a rude funeral pile. By 
these humble obsequies was the sometime master of the world 
honoured. 

§ 23. So died Pornpey. He had lived nearly sixty years, and 
had enjoyed more of the world’s honours than almost any Poman 
before him. In youth he was cold, calculating, and hard- 
hearted, covetous of military fame, and not slow to appropriate 
what belonged to others. Ilis talents for war were great. In 
the struggle with Ca3sar it is plain that, so far as military tactics 
went, Pornpey was superior to his great rival ; and had he not 
been hampered by impatient colleagues, the result might have 
been different. In politics he was grasping and selfish, irresolute 
and improvident. He imagined that his achievements gave him 
a title to be acknowledged as the chief of Rome ; and when 
neither Senate or People seemed willing to acquiesce in the 
claim, he formed a coalition with politicians whoso principles lie 
disliked, and made himself responsible for the acts of Clodius. 
Lastly, when he found that in this coalition he was unable to 
maintain his superiority over Caesar, he joined the Oligarchy 
who hated him, and lost even the glory which as a soldier he 
had deserved. In private life he was free from those licentiou^ 
habits in which most persons of that day indulged withoul 
scruple or reproach ; and his tragical death excited a commise 
ration for him which by his life he hardly deserved. 
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CHAPTER LXVIIT. 

ABSOLUTE RULE OP C^KSAR. (48—44 B.C.) 

§ 1. Caisar follows Pompey to Kgypt: lauds there: Cleopatra: Alexandrian 
VV'ar : triumph of C-icsar. § ‘2. Pompeians rally at Corcyra ; cross over 
to Africa ; Scipio placed in command : Cato at Utica. § 3. State of 
VV estcrn Provinces. § 4. Caesar Dictator for second time : at length leaves 
Alexandria. § 5. Conquers Pharnaces, settles Asia, and returns to Rome.* 
'§ d. He relieves debtors, and quells mutiny of soldiers at Capua. § 7. 
Crosses over to Africa: victory at Thapsus: death of the Pompeian 
leaders : end of Cato. § 8. Settlement of Africa : Sallust. § 9. Four 
Triumphs of Cajsar; amnesty: donatives. § 10. Fresh war in Spain : 
defeats Pompeians at Munda : death of young Cn. Pompey, escape of Sextus. 
§ 11. Siiort space of time spent at Rome in Legislation. § 12. He relieves 
Tivasury by revising Corn-list. § 13, Liberal Extension of Roman 
Franchise. § 14. Imireiial projects. § 15. Enlarges and fills up the 
Senate: pasquinades. §16. Military colonies. §17. Encouragement of 
marriage, § 18. Endeavour to limit Slave labour. § 19. Public build- 
ings. § 20. Reform of Calendar. § 21. Necessary seclusion. § 22. 
Public honoui-s; desire to be proclaimed King. § 23. Growing discontent 
among various clisses. § 24. Conspiracy ; Brutus. § 25. Assassination 
of Ca:sar. , § 26. Estimate of his character. 

§ 1.4 On the third day after the battle of Pharsalia, Caesar pur- 
sued Pompey by forced marches. Ho reached Amphipolis just 
after the fugitive had touched there. On the Hellespont, he fell 
iu with a squadron of Pompey s fleet under the command of 0. 
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Cassyis, who surrendered to Caesar, and was received by the 
conqueror with the same favour which he had shown to Brutus 
and the rest of his opponents. Caesar crossed the Hellespont in 
boats ; in Asia Minor he heard that Pompey had taken . ship 
from Cyprus, and immediately concluded tliat Egypt must be 
his destination. Without a moment’s hesitation, he sailed for 
this country, though ho was unable to carry with him more than 
4000 men, and though he incurred imminent risk of being inter- 
cepted by the Pompeian fleet. As soon as his arrival olV Alex- 
andria was known, Theodotus came off, bearing Pompey’s head 
and ring. The conqueror accepted the ring, but turned with 
tears in his eyes from the ghastly spectacle of the head, and 
ordered it to be bunit with due honours. Over the place of 
the funeral-pyre ho raised a shrine to Nemesis, the goddess 
assigned by the religion of the Greeks to be the punisher of 
excessive prosiierity. He then hmded and entered Alexandria 
with his Consular emblems displayed, followed by his small 
army. Presently after, Cleopatra introduced herself in disguise; 
jnto the palace where Ca;sar had fixed his residence. The con- 
queror, notorious for indulgence in sensual pleasures, yielded 
readily to the blandishments of the princess. Ihit Potlieinus 
and Achillas had no wish to lose their importance by agreeiiij; 
to a compromi.se between the young King their master and his 
sister; and the people of Alexandria wi;ro alarmed at Cfcsar’s 
assumption of a\itliority. A great crowtl, supported by Achillas 
and the army, assaulted Cajsar’s palace, and he escaped with diffi- 
culty to Pharos, the quarter of the city next tlio sea. In vain he 
endeavoured to ruin the ca\ise of Achillas by seizing the persem 
of young Ptolemy. Arsiuoe, another daughter of the bU)od-roy 
was set up by the army, and Ca-sar* was blockaded in Pharos. 
Constant encounters took place by laud and water ; and in one of 
these bo was in so much danger, that he was obliged to swim 
for bis life from a sinking ship, with his coat of mail between his 
teeth, holding his note-book above water in his left hand. 

He was shut iq) in Pharos about August, and the blockade 
continued till the winter was far spent. But at the beginning 
of the new year he was relieved by the arrival of considerable 
forces. Achillas was obliged to raise the siege, and a battle in 
the open field resulted in a signal triumph to Casar. Vast 
numbers of the fugitives were drowned in attempting to cross 
the Nile ; among them the young King himself. Ca’sfar installc<l 
Cleopatr* sovereign of Egypt, and reserved Arsinoe to grace 
his triumph. 

§ 2. During these months, the Pompeian chiefs recovered 
from their fiirst o6nsternation. Cnaeus, eldest son of Pompey, 
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joined Cato at Corcyra, where also were assembled Cicero, Labir 
enus, Afranius, and others. U’he chief command was offered to 
Cicero, as the oldest Consular ; but the Orator declined a post 
for which he had neither aptitude nor inclination ; and the com- 
mand was given to Scipio, who arrived at the moment. A con- 
siderable fleet was assembled at Corcyra. Scipio and the rest 
embarked, with the troops that they had rallied, and sailed for 
Africa, in the hope of learning news of their chief. Here, as 
they were steering eastward along the coast, they fell in with 
Cornelia and young Sextus, full of tlie tragic scene which they 
had just witnessed on the beach of Alexandria. The disheartened 
leaders returned to Cyrene, which refused to admit any one 
within its walls except Cato and such men as he would be answer- 
able for. The fleet, therefore, with Scipio, Labienus, and the 
gi’eater part of the troops, imi-sued its course across the great 
gulf of the Syrtes to the Province of Africa, where the Pompeian 
cause was upheld by Varus ancl Juba. Cato also joined them 
after an arduous march across the desert, and by the beginning 
of next year all the Pompeian leaders \vere assembled. Dis- 
sensiona arose between Varus and Scipio for the command ; to 
compromise the matter it was offered to Cato. The disinterested 
])hilosopher declined it, and persuaded all to acquiesce in the 
appointment of Scipio. It was then proposed to destroy the 
city of Utica, as being fotvourable to Ca'sar. But Cato offered to 
assume the government of the town, and l.>e responsible for its 
fidelity, thus tinally separating himself from the active warfare, 
which from the first he had deprecated and disavowed. 

•§ 3. Ill other parts of the empire affairs were unfavourable to 
CuGsar’s cause, riiariiaces, sou of Mithridates, was ‘daily gather- 
ing strength in Pontus. In Further Spain, the oppressive rule 
of Q. Cassius had excited a mutiny in the army. In Illyricum, 
Uabinius, who had deserted Pompey on occasion of the flight 
from Italy, had been ignominiously worsted by the Pompeian* 
leader, M. Octavius, and had died at Salona. In Italy, Cadius and 
^lilo, even before the battle of Pharsalia, had endeavoured to 
effect a new Bevolution by promising an abolition of all debts ; 
and though they had failed, the project was now renewed by 
the profligate Dolabella. Two Legions at Capua, one of which 
was the favoured Tenth, had risen in mutiny against their 
officers, declaring that they had been kept under their standards 
long enough,* and demanding their promised reward. 

§ 4. We know not when the news of these tly-eatening events 
reached Caesar’s ears at Alexandria. Early in the year 47 B.c. 
lie had been proclaimed Dictator for the second time, and had; 
named Mark Antony Master of the Horse. This officer was 
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ehtiiisted with the government of Italy. But the presence of 
the Dictator himself seemed to be imperiously demanded. Still 
he lingered in Egypt, detained (as his enemies say) by the 
blandishments of Oleopatra, or (as his admirers contend) by the 
necessity of confirming Roman influence in that country. It 
was not for the space of four months after his victory on the 
Nile that he left Egypt, having remained there altogetlier for not 
less than three-quarters of a year. 

§ 5. But when once lie Jiad shaken off this real or apparent 
lethargy, all his startling rapidity of action returned. He left 
Egypt at the end of May (47 b.c.), and marched northward 
through Syria to cmsh Pharnaces. On his way he received the 
congratulations of the Jews, who hated the memory of Tompey, 
and in a few days appeared in Pontns. Pharnaces gave liim 
battle near Zela, where his father IMithridates had defeated 
Triarius, and the victory gained by Ccesar was announced, at 
Rome in the famous despatch, “Veni, vidi, ,vici.” Cncsariiysw 
devoted a short time to the task of settling the affairs of Asia. 
This province had been attached to the Senatorial cause by tlu; 
mild rule of Lucullus and Pompey. Lately, however, the exac- 
tions of Metellus Scipio had caused discontent ; and Ctesar 
found it oasj^ to win popularity by remitting a poi-tion of the 
monies due to the Imperial Treasury. 

Two months after (>a}sar left Alexandria, all parts of the East 
were again restored to tranquil submission ; and early in July 
Romo beheld him enter her gates for the third time since he had 
crossed the Rubicon. 

§ (). Assuming his Dictatorial authority, he applied himself 
with his usual industry and rapidity to settle the most pressing 
difficulties. The disturbances raised by the promises of i.)oln- 
bella had been quelled by Antony ; and the Dictator atteinptu'd 
to relieve distress by paying a years house-rent for all poor 
'citizens out of the public purse. 

The mutiny of the soldiers at Capua was more formidable. 
But Caesar, as was his wont, overcame the danger by facing if 
boldly. He ordered the two Legions to meet him in tin- 
Campus Martius unarmed. They had demanded their dis- 
charge, thinking that thus they would extort a large donation, 
for they considered themselves indispensable to the Dictator. 
He ascended the Tribunal, and they expected a sppech. “You 
demand your discharge,” he said, “I discharge you." A dead 
silein.w fyllowedgthese unexpected words. Ceesar resumed: “The 
rewards which I have promised you shall have, when I return to 
celebrate my Triumph with my other troops.” Shame 
filled their hearts, mingled with vexation at the thought that 
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they who had borne all the heat and burden of the day would be 
excluded from the Triumph. They passionately besought him 
to recall his words, but he answered not. At length, 'at the 
earnest entreaty of his friends, he again rose to speak. “ Qui- 
rites,” — he began, as if they were no longer soldiers, but merely 
private citizens. A burst of repentant sorrow broke from the 
ranks of the veterans ; but Caesar turned away as if he were 
about to leave the Tribunal. Tho cries rose still louder : they 
besought him to punish them in any way, but not to dismiss 
them from his service. After long delay, he said that “ he would 
not punish any one for demanding his due ; but that he could 
not conceal his vexation that the Tenth Legion could not bide 
liis time. That Legion at least ho must dismiss.” Loud ap- 
plause followed from the rest ; the men of the Tenth hung their 
heads in shame, begging him to decimate them, and restore the 
survivors to his favour; and at length, Caesar, deeming them 
sufficiently humbled, accepted their repentance. The whole 
scene is a striking illustration of the cool and dauntless reso- 
lution of the man. 

§ 7. Having completed all pressing business, he again left 
Rome to meet the Pompeians in Africa. His tr^ps assembled 
at Lilybamin, and about the middle of October (47 to.) he reached 
the opposite coast. But he was too weak to take the field, and 
lay encamped waiting for reinforcements till the winter was far 
spent. Then he advanced against the enemy, and on the ith of 
February (46 b.c.) encamped near Thapsus, where was fought 
the battle which decided the fate of the campaign. After a 
desperate conflict, the Senatorial army was forced to give way ; 
and Coesar, who always pressed an advantage to tlie utmost, 
followed them to their camp. The leaders fled in all directions. 
Varus and Labienus escaped into Spain. Scipio put to sea, but 
being overtaken by the enemy’s ships sought death by his own 
hands. Such also was the fate of Afranius. Juba fled with old 
Petreius ; and these two rude soldiers,, after a last banquet, 
heated with wine, agreed to end their life by single combat. 
The Roman veteran was slain by tho African prince, and Juba 
sought death at the hand of a faithful Slave. 

Meanwhile, Cato at Utica had received news of the ruin of his 
party by the battle of Thapsus. He calmly resolved on self- 
slaughter, .and after a conversation with his friends upon the 
subject, retired to rest. For a moment he forgot his philosophic 
calm, when he saw that his too careful friends had removed his 
sword. Wrathfully reproving them, he ordered it to be broughi 
back and hung at his bedV head. There he lay down, and 
turned over tho pages of Plato’s Phaedo till he fell asleep. In 
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: the night he awoke, and taking his sword from the sheath 
thrust it into his bod||, His watchful friends heard him utter 
an involuntary groan, and, entering the room, found him 
writhing in agony. They procured surgical aid, and the wound 
was carefully dressed. Cato lay down again apparently insen- 
sible ; but, as soon as he was alone, he quietly removed the 
dressings and tore open the wound, so that his bowels broke 
out, and after ho long time he 'breathed his last. The Romans, 
one and all, even Cicero, admired his conduct. It is true that 
the Stoics, whose doctrines (hto professed, recommended the 
endurance of all evils as indifterent to a philosopher. But Cato 
was still more of a Roman than a Stoic : life had become intole- 
rable to him ; and while Christian judgment must condemn his 
impatience, it must be confessed that from his point of view the 
act was at least excusable. * 

§ 8. After this miserable end of the most upright among the 
Senatorial Chiefs, Caesar busied himself in regulating the coun- 
tries he had conquered. Juba’s kingdom of Numidia he foriJfid 
into a new Province, and gave it into the care of the historian 
Sallust, who with oth^s had been expelled from the Senate in 
the year 50 B.C., professedly because of his profligate manners, 
but really beflmse of his devoted attachment to Cwsar’s cause. 
His subsequent life justified both the real and the alleged cause. 
Ho proved an oppressive ruler, and his luxurious habits were 
conspicuous even in that age. His terse and epigrammatic 
sentences embalmed in two immoi’tal works the merits of 
Marius and of Cajsar, and the vices and errors of their Sena- 
torial antagonists. 

§• 9. Caesar returned to Rome for the fourth time since the 
Civil War broke out, about the end of May, 46 n.c. At length 
he had found time to celebrate the Triumphs which he Inul 
earned since his first Consulship, and to devote his attention to 
those internal reforms, which long years of faction tmd anarcliy 
had made necessary. 

His Triumphs were four in number, over Gaul, Egypt, Poii* 
tus, and Numidia ; — for no mention was made of the Civil Wai*. 
A Roman could not triumph over fellow-citizens ; therefore the 
victories of Ilerda and Pharsalia were not celebrated by public 
honours ; nor would Thapsus have been mentioned, had not 
Juba been among the foes. These Triumphs jvore made 
attrsictive by splendid gladiatorial shows and combats of wild 
beasts. But what gave them more real splendour was tlie 
ahiiuuuoement of a general amnesty for all the opponents of the 
Dictator. The memory of the Marian Massacre and of the 
Syllan Proscription was stijt present to many minds, Domitius 
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Ahenobarbus and the Senatorial leaders had vowed vengeayce 
against all who took part with CDBsar,|pr even who remained 
neutral. Men could not rid themselves of the belief that when 
all fear of the enemy had ceased the conqueror would glut his 
vengeance by a hecatomb. The certainty that no more blood 
would flow was so much the more grateful. 

After Cfosar’s Triumphs all his soldiers were gratified by a mag- 
nificent donation, and every poor citizen received a present both 
of grain and money. The veterans also at length received their 
rewards in lands, which were either public property or were 
duly purchased with public money. But no Julian Colonies 
were planted on lands wrested by force from citizens. Here 
also the example of 8ylla, who confiscated private property to 
reward his troops, was carefully avoided. 

§ 10. After his Triumph every kind of honour was bestowed 
upon Caisar. He was named Dictator for the third time, and 
for the .space of ten years. He was also invested with Censorial 
authority for three years ; and in virtue of these combined 
oliices he became absolute master of the Empire. For several 
months -ho remained at Rome busily occupied with measures 
intended to remedy the evil eflccts of the long-continued civil 
discords and to secure order for the future. Butin the middle 
of his work he was compelled to quit Romo by the call of 
another war. It will be well to dispose of this before we give 
a brief summary of his groat legislative meavsures. 

Spain was the. Province that required his presence. 1'here 
tlie two sons of Pompey, with Labienus and Varus, had rallied 
the scanty relics of the African army. The Pi’ovince was 
already in a state of revolt against Caesar. Q. Cassius, — whom 
(’uesar had left as Coveruor, — had been expelled by his own 
Legions. Bocchus, King of Mauritania, lent aid, and the mal- . 
contents in Spain were able to present a formidable front. 
Cicsar arrived in Spain late in September, (46 u.c.), after a 
journey of extraordinary rapidity, and found that young Cii. 
Pompey had concentrated his forces near Corduba (Cordova). 
But the Dictator fell sick, and it was not till the first month of 
the next year that he was able to take the field. The enemy 
cautiously declined a battle, but were obliged to retreat towards 
the coast of the Mediterranean. Caesar found them in a strong 
position near Munda, a small town about 25 miles west of 
Malaga; and ho determined on attacking notwithstanding the 
difficulties of the ground. Success w^as for some time doubtful. 
3o desperate was the conflict, that Caesar is reported to have 
said:— “On other occasions I have fought for victory, here 1 
fought for life,’* At length the enemy gave way. More than 
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30^00 men fell, among them Varus and Labienus. Cn. Pompey 
fled to the coast. Her^as he was getting on board a small boat 
he entangled his foot in a rope ; and a friend endeavouring to 
cut away the rope struck the foot instead. The hnfortunatu 
young man landed again, hoping to lie hid till his wound was 
healed. Finding his lurking-place discovered he limped wearily 
up a mountain path, but was soon overtaken and slain. Sext. 
Pompey escaped into Northern Spain, whence- lie re-appeared at 
a later time to vex the peace of the Roman world. So important 
did Cicsar consider it to quench the last sparks of disafiection 
in a Province which for several years had been under Pompey’s 
government that he did not return to Pome till late in Septem- 
ber (15 B.O.), having been absent from the capital nearly a year. 
On this occasion he was less scrupulous than before, for he cele- 
brated a Fifth Triumph in honour of his successes in Spain, 
though these were as much won over Roman Citizens as his former 
victories in that same country, or his crowning glory of Pharsalia. 

§ 11. From his last Triumph to his death was somewhat more 
than five months (October 45 b.c. — March 44 b.c.) : from his 
Quadruple Triumph J;o the Spanish (’ampaign 'was little more 
than four months (June — September 46 b.c,). Into these two 
brief periods were cornjiressed most of the Laws which b^r bits 
name, and of which wo will now give a brief account. The 
evils which he endeavoured to remedy were of old standing. 
His Fong residence at Rome, and busy engagement in all politi- 
cal matters from early youth to the close of his Consulslup, 
made him familiar with every sore jilace, and with all the pro- 
posed remedies. His own clear judgment, his habits of rapid 
decision, and the unlimited power which he held, made it easier 
for him to legislate than for others to advise. 

§ 12. The long wars, and the liberality with which he luicl 
rewarded his Soldiers and the People at his Triunq^hs, had 
reduced the Treasury to a low ebb. He began by revising the 
Register of Citizens, principally for the purpose of abridging the 
list of those who were receiving monthly donations of grain from 
the Treasury. Numbers of foreigners had been irregular]} 
placed on the list, and he was able to reduce the list of State- 
paupers resident in or near Rome from 320,000 to less than half 
that number.* The Treasury felt an immediate and a perma- 
nent relief. , 

§ 13. But though, for this purpose, Coesar made severe dis- 
tinctions between Roman citizens and the foreign subjects of the 
Repiiblic, no ruler ever showed himself so much alive to the 
claims of all classes of her subjects. Other popular leaders had 
♦ See Chapt, liii. § 8 (2). 
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advocated the cause of the Italians, and all free people of the 
Peninsula had in the last thirty years l^en made Romans : but 
no one had as yet shown interest in the claims of the Provincial 
subjects of**ltome, except Sertorius, and his object was rather a 
transference of power from Italians to Spaniards, than an incor- 
poration of Spain with Italy. Csesar was the first acknowledged 
ruler of the Roman State who extended his view beyond the 
politics of the City and took a really Imperial survey of the vast 
dominions subject to her sway. Towards those who were at 
war with Rome he was as relentless as the sternest Roman of 
them all ; but no one so well as he knew how to spare the sub- 
missive hardly any one except himself felt pleasure in sparing. 
All the Cities of Transpadane Gaul, already Latin, were raised 
to the Roiiian Franchise. The same high privilege was bestowed 
on many Communities of Transalpine Gaul and Spain. The 
Gallic Legion which he had raised, called Alaio/u from the lark 
which was the emblem on their arms, was rewarded for its 
services by the same gift. All scientific men, of whatever origin, 
^\erc to be allowed to claim the Roman Franchise. After his 
death a -plan was found among his papers for raising the Sicilian 
Compiuiiities to the rank of Latin Citizens". 

§ 14. The Imperial character of the great Dictator’s govern- 
ment is strongly shown by his unfulfilled projects. AmongS' 
these was the draining of the Pontine marshes, the opening of, 
liakes Lucriniis and Averuus to form a harbour, a complete sur- 
vey and map ofi the whole Empire, — plans afterwards executed ; i 
by Agrippa, the minister of Augustus. Another and more 
memorable design was that of a Code of Laws embodying and 
organising the scattered judgmeiiis and precedents which at that 
time regulated the Courts. It was several centuries before this 
great work was accomplished, by which Roman Law became the 
Law of civilised Europe. 

§ 15. The liberal tendency of the Dictator's mind was shown 
by the manner in which he supplied the great gaps which the 
Civil War had made in the benches of the Senate. Of late years i 
the number of that Assembly had been increased from its x)ri- ■ 
ginal 300. Cicero on one occasion mentions 415 Members taking ; 
part ill the votes, and jnauy of course were absent. But Osar ’■ 
raised ^it to 900, thus* probably doubling the largest number 
that had ever been counted in its ranks. Many of the new 
Senators were fortunate soldiers who had served him well. In 
raising such men to Senatorial rank he followed the example 
of Sylla. Many also were enfriuichised Citizens of the towns of 
Cisalpine Gaul. The old Citizens were indignant at this invasion 
of barbarians. “ The Gauls/' said one wit, “ had exchanged the 
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trews for the toga, and had followed the conqueror’s triumphal 
car into the Senate.” It wore a good deed,” said another, 
if no one would show the new Senators the way to the House.” 

The curule offices, however, were still conferred*on men of 
Italian birth. The first foreigner who reached the Consulship 
was Balbiis, a Spaniard of Gades, the friend of Ca;sar and of 
Cicero ; but this was four years after the Dictator’s death. 

§ IG. To revive a military pojmlation in Italy was not so much 
the object of Caesar, as that of former leaders of the People. His 

■ veterans received few assignments of land in Italy. The princi- 
pal settlements l^y which he enriched them were in the Pro- 
vinces. Corinth and Carthage w^ere made Military Colonies, and 
regained somewhat of their ancient splendour and renown. 

§ 17. He endeavoured to restore the wasted population of 
Italy by more peaceful methods, 'fho marriage-tie, which had 
become exceedingly lax in these profligate times, was encouraged 
by somewhat singular mean.s. A married matron was allowed 
to use more ornaments and more costly carriages than tlic 
sumptuary Laws of home permitted to women generally. A 
married man who had three children born in lawful wedlock at 
Rome, or four born in Italy, or five born in the Ih’ovinces, en- 
joyed freedom from certain dutie.s and charges. 

§ 18. The gi’eat abuse of Slave-labour was difficult to correct. 
It was attempted to apply remedies familiar to despotic govern- 
ments. All Ordinance was issued tliat no Citizens between 
twenty and forty years of age should bo absent from Italy for 
more than three years. An ancient enactment wa.s revived that 
on all estates at least ono-third of the labourers should be free 

■ men. No doubt these measures were of little effect. 

§ 19. Cajsar’s great designs for the improvement of the City 
wa.s shown by several facts. Under his patronage the first puh- 
^ lie library was opened 'at Rome by his friend C. Asinius Pollio, 
famous as a poet, and in later years as the historian of the Ci\ il 
War. For the transaction of public business, ho oroctod the 
magnificent building called the Basilica Julia, of which wo will 
say^a few words in a later page. 

§ 20. But of all his acts, that by which his name is be.st re- 
membered is the Reform of the Calendar. It has been before 
stated that the Roman year had hithertdl consisted of 3.'55 da}>, 
with A month of 30 days intercalated every third yoar, so 
the a verage length of the year was 365 days.* If the intercala- 
tions li.\d been regularly made, the Romans would have 
nearly oiic day in every four years ;» since the real length of tfi‘- 
.solar year is about 36fii days. But the business was so care- 
>»■ Chapt. i. § 17. 
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lessly executed, that the difference between the civil year and 
the solar year sometimes amounted to sevei*al months. 

Caesar caljed in the aid of Greek astronomers, to rectify the 
present error, and prevent error for the future. It was deter- 
mined to make the 1st of January of the Homan year 709 u.c. 
coincide with the 1st of January of the Solar year which we call 
45 B.c. But it was calculated that this 1st of January of the 
year 709 u.c. wo\dd be 07 days in advance of the true time ; 
or, in other words, would concur not with the 1st of January 
45 B.C., hut with the 2*2ud of October 46 n.c. And therefore 
two intercalary months, making together 67 days, were inserted 
between the last day of November and the 1st of December of 
the year 708. An intercalary month of 23 days had already been 
added to February of that year, according to the old method. 
Therefore, on the whole, the Homan year 708 consisted in all of 
tlie prodigious number of 445 days.* It was scoffingly called 
“I'he Year of Confusion.*’ More justly should it be named, as 
Macrobiiis observes, “The last Year of Confusion.” 

'I hus the past eri'or wa.s corrected, and the first of January, 
709 u.c, became the same wdth the 1st of January 45 n.c. 

To prevent future orroi-s, the year was extended from 355 to 
30.5 days, each month being lengthened, except February, ac- 
cording to the rule which we still observe. But as the solar year 
.consists of about 3654 days, it is manifest that it was necessary 
to add one day in every four years, and this was done at the end 
of February, as at ])resont in our Leap Year. 

Such was the famous Julian Calendar, which, with a slight 
alteration, contiinies to date every transaction and every letter 
of the present day.f 

§ 21. The constant occupation required for these measures of 
reform, all executed in the space of nine or ten months, neces- 
i?arily absorbed the chief part of the Dictator’s day, and pre- 
vented the* free access which great men at Rome usually accorded 


"" Tx, 355 -f- 2.3 -t- 67 = 445. 

t Tlie addition of one day in eveiyfour years would be correct, if the solar 
year consisted exactly of'3654 days, or 365 days 6 hours. In fact, it consist* 
365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 51 i seconds, so that the Julian year is 
longer than the true solar year by about 11 minutes. Caesar’s astronomers 
Itnew this error, but neglectetF it. Accordingly in the year 1582 a.d. tlie 
beginning of the Julian year was about 13 days Iiehind the true time. Pope 
Gregory 'Xlll. sfiprtened that ye.ar by 10 days, still leaving the year 3 days 
l^hiiid the true time ; and to prevent error for the future, ordered the atldi- 
honal day of February to be omitted three times in 400 years. Protestant 
liagland refused to adopt this reform till tlie year 1752 A.i)., when 11 days 
dropped between the 2nd and 14t.ii of Scptemhei’, which g,nve lise to the 
^iilgar cry, — “Give its hack our 11 days.” Russia still keeps the Old (Style, 
Sind her reckoning is now 12 days behind that of the rest of Kurojie. 
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to suitors and visitors. CsDsar lamented this. Tho true reason 
for his seclusion was not understood, and the fact diminished his 
popularity. Yet his affability was the same as over, and a letter 
of Cicero, in which ho describes a visit he received from the con- 
queror in his villa at Jhiteoli, leaves a pleasing impression of both 
host and guest.* Cicero indeed had fully bowed to circum- 
stances ; and into his speeches for the Pompeian.s, M. IMarcellus 
and Q. Jdgarius, he introduced com])limenta to Cmsar too fulsoiQi' 
to bo gcnuiiie. It was in his enforced retirement from public 
life which followed Pharsalia, that he composed simie of those 
pleasing Dialogues which wo still read.f Both to him and to every 
other Senatorial Chief Ciesar not only showed })ardon, but favour. 

§ 22. Yet tlie remnant of the Nobles loved him not. And 
with the People at large he suffered still more, from a hedief that 
he wished to be made King. On his return from Si)ain, he had 
been named Dictator and Imperator for life. His head had foi- 
some time been placed on tho money of the Republic, a regal 
honour conceded to none before him. Quintilis, the fifth mouth 
of the Calendar, received from him tho name which:it still hears. 
The Senate took an oath to guard the safety of his' person, lie 
was honoured with sacrifices, and honours hitherto reserved for 
the Gods. But Cmsar was not satisfied. He was often hoard 
to quote tho sentiment of Euripides, that, “if any violation of 
law is excusable, it is excusable for the sake of gaining sove- 
reign power /’t It was no doubt to ascertain the popular s(mi- 
timents that various propositions were made towards an 
assumption of the title of King. His statues in the Forum 
wore found crowned with a diadem ; but two of tho Tribunes 
tore it off’, and the mob applauded. On the 26th of January, 
at the Great Latin Festival on the Albnn Mount, voices in the 
crowd saluted him as King ; but mutterings of discontent 
reached his ear, and he promptly said : “ I am no King, hut 
Ciesar.” The final attempt was made at the Lupercalia on tli- 
15th of February. Antony, in the character of one of tf 
Priests of Pan, approached the Dictator as he sat presiding in 
his golden chair, and offered him an embroidered band, like the; 
“diadem” of Oriental Sovereigns. The applause which followejd 
was partial, and the Dictator put the offered gift aside. Thci 
a burst of genuine cheering greeted * him, which waxed loudei 
still when he rejected it a second time. Old traditional feeling; 
was too strong at Rome oven for C 0 esai’’s daring temper ti 

* Epist.ad Att. xiii. 52. ' . 

t The BrutuSy Orator ad M, Brutuniy Partitiones OratoriaCy Acadcni'H'^ 
Be bonorvm ct malurum. J Cicero de Off. iii* 2L 
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brave it. The People would submit to the despotic rule of a 
Dictator, but would not have a King. 

Disappointed no doubt he was, and he determined to reign 
abroad, if he. could not be King at Rome. A large cam}) had 
been formed at Apollonia in Illyricum ; in it was present a young . 
man, the declared heir of the Dictator. This was C. Octavius, 
sou of his niece Atia, and therefore his grand-nephew. He was 
born, as we have noted, in the memorable year of Catiline’s 
conspiracy, and was now in his nineteenth year. From the time 
that he had assumed the garb of manhood his health had been 
too delicate for military service. Notwitlistanding this, he had 
ventured to demand the AIa.ster.ship of the Horse from his uncle. 
]>ut ho was quietly refused, and sent to take his first lessons in 
the art of war at Apollonia, where a large and well-equipped 
amiy had been assembled. Thi.s powerful force was destined 
to recover the Eagles of Cnissus, which were still retained as 
trophie.s by the Parthians. A Sibylline oracle being produced, 
saying, “that none but a King could conquer Paiihia,” a Decree 
was moved in the Senate, by wliich Ca3sar was to be enabled to 
as, sumo the .style of Kiug, not at Rome, but in the Provinces, 
hut events prevented this Decree from being carried into effect. 

§ 23. Meanwhile other causes of discontent had been agitating 
various classes at Rome. Cleopatra api)eared at Rome with lier 
^boy Cicsarion, whom slio declared to bo her sou by Cmsar. It 
was her ambition ,to be acknowledged as his wife, and to obtain 
the Dictator’s ijiheritanee for th(^ boy, — a thing hateful even to 
the dogonei'ate Rbman.s of that day. The more fiery j^artisans 
of (laLvsur disapproved of his clemency; the more prodigal sort 
were angry at his iogulation.s for securing the Provincials from 
oppres.siori. The Populace of the City complained, — the genuine 
liomans at seeing favour extended to, Provincials, those of foreign 
oiigiu because they liad been excluded from the corn-bounty, 
'fcsar no doubt w’as eager to return to hi.s arniy, and escape 
om the increasing difficulties which beset his civil government, 
hut as soon as he joined the army, ho would assume monarchical 
power, in virtue of the late Decree ; and this consideration urged 
the discontented to a plot agaiii.st his life. 

§ 24. The difficulty was to find a leader. At length M. Junius 
hrutu.s accepted the'post of danger. This young man, a nephew^: 
^f Cato, had taken his uncle as an example for his public life, 
hut he was fonder of speculation than of action. His habits 
Were reserved, rather those of a student than a statesman. He 
pad reluctantly joiiiec^ the cause of Pompey, for he could ill for- 
get that it was by Pompoy that his father had been put to death 
cold blood. After Pharsalia, ho was treated by Caesar almost 
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^ like a son. In the present year ho had been proclaimed Prsetor 
of the City, with the promise of the Consulship. But the dis- 
contented rei unants of the Senatorial party assailed him with 
constant rcproacVies. The nuino of Bi’utus, dear to all llomaii 
patriots, was made a rebuke to him. “ His ancestor expelled the 
Tarquins ; could he sit quietly under a King’s rule?” At the 
foot of the statue of that ancestor, or on his own piwtorian tri- 
bunal, notes were placed, containing phrases such as these 
“ Thou art not Brutus : would thou wert.” “ Brutus, thou 
sleepest.” “ Awake, Brutus.” Cradually he was brought to 
think that it was his duty ;is a ]>atriot to [>ut an end to Cjcsar's 
rule even by tiikiiig his lif(5. The most notable of those who 
arrayed themselves under him was Cassius. This man’s mo- 
tive is unknown. He had never taken imicli part in politics; 
he liad made submission to tlio coiupieror, and liud been re- 
ceived with marked favour. Some personal reason probably 
actuated his unquiet spirit. More than sixty persons were 
in the secret, most of them, like Brutus and Cassius, under 
personal obligations to the Dictator. P, Servilius (.^asca WEs b) 
his grace Tribune of the Plebs. L. Tillius Cimber was pr^nlwe^^ 
the goveriimeut of Bithynia. Dec. Brutus, one of his oyj^^liic 
oflicers, was Prador-elcct, and was to be gratified with the rich 
Province of Cisalpine Gaul. C. Trebonins, anotlier trusted officer, 
had received every favour whicli the Dictator could bosiow ; he 
had just laid down tlie Consulship, and was on the eve of de- 
parture for the govennnoiit of Asia. Q. Ligarius had lately 
acc(}pted a pardon from the Dictator, and rose from a sick bed 
^ to join the conspirators. 

§ ’ 25 . A meeting of the Senate was called for the Ides of March, 
at wliich Ccesar was to be present. This was the day appointed 
for the murder. The secret had oozed out. Many persons 
warned Cmsar that some danger was impending. A Greek sooth- 
sayer told him of the very day. On the morning of the Ides 
his wife arose so disturbed by dreams, that she persuaded him 
to relinquish his purpose of presiding in the ISenate, and lie scut 
Antony in his stead. 

This change of purpose was reported after the House was 
formed. The conspirators were in despair. Dec. Brutus at once 
went to Csesar, told him that the Fathers were only waiting to 
confer upon him the sovereign power whicli he*desired, and 
begged him not to listen to auguries and dreamd. Ca>sar was 
persuaded to change his purpose, and was carried forth in his 
litter. On his way, a slave who had discovered the conspiracy 
tried to attract his notice, but was unable to reach him for tbfl 
crowd. A Greek Philosopher, named Artemidorus, succeeded in 
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putting a roll of paper into liis hand, containing full information 
of the conspiracy ; but Cresar, supposing it to be a petition, laid 
it by his side for a more convenient season. Mcainvliile the 
con.spirators had reason to think that their plot had been dis- 
covered. A friend came up to Ca.sca and said, “Ah, (hxsca, 
Brutus has told me your secret ! ” Tlie conspirator started, 
but was relieved by the next sentence: “Where will yon find 
money for tlie expenses of the ^Kdileship?” More serious alarm 
was felt when Poj>illius Loenas remarked to Brutus and Cassius, 
“You have my good wishes; but what you do, do quickly,” — 
e.speciallv when the same Senator stex^ped u]i to Cresar on his 
entering the House, and began whi.speriiig in his ear. So terri- 
licd was Cassius, that ho thought of stabbing hiniself instead of 
Ciusar, till Brutus quietly observed that the gc.stures of Poj^illius 
indicated that he xvas asking a favour, not revealing a fatal secret. 
Caesar took his seat without further delay. 

As was agreed, Ciinber x)reseuted a petition, praying for his 
brother’s recall from bani.sliment ; and all the conspirators xu’esKsed 
round the Dictator, urging his favourable answer. Displea.sed at 
their importunity, Cs^sar attemx^ted to rise. At that moment, 
Ciuiber .seized tlie lai)pet of his robe, and {mllod him down ; and 
immediately (.'asca struck him from the side, but inflicted only a 
slight w'ound. 'J hen all drew their daggers and a.s.sniled him. 
OiL'.sar for a time defeiubid himself with the gown folded over his 
left arm, and the sharp-xiointed stile which he held in his right 
liaiid for w'l’itiiig bn the wax of his tablets. But when he saw 
Brutus among tlio assassins, he exclaimo<l, “ You too, Brutus ! ” 
and covering his face with his gown oftcred no furihei* resist* 
anco. Ill their eageriie.ss, some l)low^s intended for their victim 
fell uxK)ii thenisolvcs. But enough readied Ca'sar to do the 
bloody work, riorced by thrc(y-aud-twent/ wouud.s, he fell at 
the base of Pompey’s statue, which had been removed after 
Bharsalia by Antony, but had been re.stored by' the magnanimity 
of Cic.sar. 

§ 2(). Thus died “ the foremo.st man in all the world,” a man 
who failed in nothing that In; atternx^ted. He might, Cicero 
thought, have boon a great orator ; his C'Ouimentarie.s remain to 
prove that he was a great writer. As a general he had few 
sujieriors, as a statesman and politician no etpial. That which 
stamps him as a man of true greatness, is the entire absence of 
Vanity and Vdf-conceit from bis character. Ho paid, indeed, 
great attention to his personal opx^earanco, even wdien his hard life 
and unremitting activity had brought on fits of an epileptic nature, 
and left him with that meagre vtsage whicli is made familier to 
from his coins. Even then ho was sedulous in arranging his 
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robes, and was pleased to have the privilege of wearing a laurel 
crown to hide the scantiness of his hair. But these were foibles 
too trifling to be taken as symptoms of real vanity. His mo- 
rality in domestic life was not better or worse than commonly 
prevailed in those licentious days. He indulged in profligate 
amours freely and without scruple. But public opinion re- 
proached him not for this. Ho seldom, if ever, allowed pleasure 
to interfere with business, and hero his character forms a notable 
contrast to ifliat of Sylla. But Sylla loved 7)leasure more than 
power ; C;esar valued power above all other things. As a gene- 
ral, CcTsar was probably no less inferior to Pompey than Sylla to 
Marius. Yet his successes in war, achieved by a man who, in 
his forty-ninth year, had hardly seen a camp, add to our con- 
viction of his real genius. Those successes were due not so 
much to scientific manoeuvres, as to rapid audacity of movement 
and mastery over the wills of men. That he caused the death 
or captivity of more than a million of Gauls, to provide treasure 
and form an army for his political purposes, is shocking to us ; 
but it was not so to Roman moralists. His political career was 
troubled by no scruples ; to gain his end he was careless of the 
moans. But before we judge him severely, wo must remember 
the manner in which the Marian party had been trampled under 
foot by Sylla and the Senate. If, however, the mode in which 
he rose to power was (piestionable, the mode in which he exer- 
cised it was admirable. The indulgence with which Coesar spared 
the lives of his opi)onents, and received them into favour, was 
peculiarly his own, Tiicre seemed no escai>e from anarchy except 
hy submission to the strong domination of one cajvable man. 
The effect of Cjcsar’s fall was to c<ause a renewal of bloodshed for 
another half generation ; and then his work was finished by a far 
less generous ruler. Those who slew Ccesar were guilty of a 
great crime, and a still greater blunder. 
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ClIArXEU LX IX. 

FRini THJ<: J^lCATII OF CilSSAR TO THE JDAT'rLE OF PHILIPPI. 

(44—42 B.C.) 

§ 1. Tei-roi’ of Senate and Peojile : Conspirators retire to Cajiitol, § 2. Antony 
talfos possession of Crrsar’s money au<l papers. § 3. Brutus addresses 
Peo])Ie in Forum ; Conspirators attain retire to Cai)itol. § 4. Nogociation 
with Antony ; confirmation of C.a\«ar’s Acts.- § 5. Ca sar’s Will : Funeral 
in F'oi'um : Riot. § G. Temporising policy of Antony : lio abolishea Dic- 
tatorship : quits llonic. § 7. Octavius lands in Italy and iloclares himself 
(Ja'sar’s heir': quarrel with Antony. §8. Antony master of h‘ome : the 
Liberators quit Italy : Cicero returns to Rome. § f>. Antony’s use of 
Ciiisar’s papers. § 10, Tlie First Philippic : Antony’s reply : Cicero tmYcs 
the Second Pliilip])ic. § 11. Pansa and Hirtins, Consuls-elect, declare for 
Octavius: Antony attacks Dec. P»rutiis at Mutina; Cicero publishes his 
Second Philippic. § 12. Antony intercojits Pansa, hut is himself inter- 
cepted by llirtius : death of both Consuls. § 13. Hopes of Senate: 
Antony retreats across the Alps and joins Lepidns. § 14. Octavius 
marches to Rome and is elected (’onsul witli Q. IVdius. § 15. Pediaii 
Law, condeinnirig Caisar’s murderers: death of Dec. Brutus. § IG. For- 
mation of Triumvirate. § 17. Proscription. § IS. Death of Cicero. 
§ 19, His character. § 20. Sexi. Pompey saves many of Proscribed : 
Octavius attempts to expel him from Sicily. § 21. Brutus in iMacedonia, 
Cassius ill Syria : death of Trebonius and of Dolabelhi. § 22. Doings of 
Brutus and Cassius in Asia Minor: vision of Brutus. §23. Position 
of hostile ifl'mies at I’hilippi. § 24. First Buttle of Philippi ; death of 
Cassius. § 25. Second Battle of Philippi ; death of Brutus. § 20. 
Cliaracter of Brutus. 

§ 1. While the Conppimtors were at their bloody work, the mass 
of the Seuators rushed hi confused terror to the doors; and 
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when Brutus turned to address his peers in defence of the deed, 
the Hall was well nigh empty. Cicero, who had been present, 
answered not, though he was called by name : Antony had 
hurried away to exchange his consular robes for the garb of a 
slave. Disappointed of obtaining the sanction of the Senate, 
the Conspirators sallietl out into the Forum to win the ear of 
the People. But here too they were disappointed. Not knowing 
what massacre might be in store, every man had fled to his 
own house ; and in vain the Conspirators paraded the Forum, 
holding up their blood-stained weapons and proclaiming them- 
selves the Liberators of Home. Disappointment was not their 
only feeling ; they were not without fear. They knew that 
Lepidus, being on the eve, of departure for his 1 Province of 
Narbouese Caul, had a Legion encamped on the Island of the 
Tiber ; and if he were to unite with Antony against them, Cajsar 
would quickly be avenged. In all haste, therefore, they retired 
to the Capitol. Meanwhile, three of CVesar's slaves placed their 
master’s body upon a stretcher, and curried it to his house on 
the south side of the Forum with one arm dangling from the 
unsupported corner. In this condition the widowed Calpurnia 
received the lifeless clay of him who had lately been Sovereign 
of the world. 

§ 2 . Lepidus moved his troops to the Campus Martius. But 
Antony had no thoughts of using force ; for in that case pro- 
bably Lepidus would liave become master of homo. During the 
, night he took possession of the treasure which Caesar had col- 
lected to defray the expenses of his Parthian campaign, and per- 
suaded Calpurnia to put into his hands all the Dictator’s papers. 
Possessed of these securities, he barricaded bis house on the 
Carina", and determined to watch the course of events. 

§ 3. In the evening Cicero, with other Senators, visited the 
self-styled Liberators in the Capitol. They had not communi- 
cated their plot to the Orator, through fear (they said) of his 
irresolute counsels ; but now that the deed was done, ho extolled 
; it as a godlike act. l^ext morning, Dolabella, Cicero’s son-iii- 
, law, whom Caesar had promised should be bis successor in the 
Consulship, assumed the Consular fasces aud joined thaLibe- 
' rator-s ; while Cinna, son of the old Marian leader, and therefore 
brothor-in-Iaw to Cscsar, threw aside his Praetorian robes, de- 
claring ho would no longer wear the tyrant’s lively. Dec. Brutus, 
a good soldier, had taken a band of gladiators into pay, to serve 
a body-guard of the Liberators. ^J'hus strengthened, they 
ventured again to descend into the Forum. Brutus mounted the 
TribuiK , and addressed fhe People in a dispassionate speech, 
which produced little effect. But when Cinna assailed the 
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memory of the Dictator, tho crowd broke out into menacing 
cries, and the Liberators again retired to the Capitol. 

§4. That same night they entered into negociations with 
Antony, and the result appeared next morning, the second after 
the murder. The Senate, summoned to meet, obeyed the call in 
large numbers. Antony and l^olabella attended in their Con- 
sular robes, and Cinna resumed his IVcetoriaii garb. It was soon 
apparent that a reconciliation had been effected; for Antony 
moved that a general amnesty should be grauttid, and Cicero 
seconded tho motion in an animated speech. It was carried ; i 
and Antony next moved, that all the Acts of the Dictator should 
be recognised as law. lie had his own purposes hero ; but the 
Liberators also saw in the motion an advantage to themselves ; 
for they were actually in possessioij of some of the chief JMagis- 
tracies, and had received appointments to some of the richest 
Provinces of the Empire. This proi>osal, therefore, was favour- 
ably received ; but it was adjourned to the next day, together 
with the important question of Caesar’s Funeral. 

On the next day, Ciosar’s Acts were formally confirmed, and 
among them his Will was declared valid, though its provisions 
were yet unknown. After this, it was difficult to reject the pro- 
posal that the Dictator should have a public burial. Old Senators 
remembenid the riots that attended tho funeral of Clodius, and 
shook their heads. Cassius opposed it. But Brutus, with im- 
prudent magnanimity, decided in fiivour of allowing it. d’o seal 
the reconciliation, Lepidiis entertained Jh’utus at dinner, and 
Cassius was feasted bv Mark Antony. 

§ 5. The \Vill was immediately made public. Cleopatra was 
still in Home, and entertained hopes that tho hoy Oa'sarion would 
be declared the Dictator's heir; fortliough he had been maiTied 
thrice, there w'ore no one of his lineage surviving. But Cicsar 
was too much a lloman, and knew the Romans too well, to be 
guilty of this folly. Young C. Octavius, his sister’s son, was de- 
clared his heir. Legacies were left to all his siq)po.s(]d fnends, 
among whom were several of those who liad assassinated him. 
His noble gardens beyond the Tiber were devised to the use of 
the Public, and every llomaii Citizen was to receive a donation of 
300 sesterces (between Hi/, and 3/. sterling). The effect of this 
recital was electric. Dc\a>tiou to the memory of the Dictator 
and hatred for his murderers at once filled every breast. 

Two or throe days after this followed the Funeral. The hody r 
was to be burnt and the ashes deposited in tho Campus Martins ' 
near tlie tomb of his daugliter Julia. But it was first brought 
into the Forum upon a bier inlaid with ivory and covered with 
rich tapestries, which waS carried by men high in rank and 

2 u 3 
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office. There Antony, as Consul, rose to pronounce the Funeral 
Oration. He ran through the chief acts of Cajsar’s life, recited 
his Will, and then spoke of the death which had rewarded him. 
To make this more vividly present to the excitable Italians, he 
displayed a waxen imago marked with the three -aiid-twcnty 
wounds, and produced the very robe which he had worn all rent 
and blood-stained. Soul-stirring dirges added to the solemn 
horror of the scene. But to us the memorable speech which 
Shakspere puts into Antony’s mouth will give the liveliest notion 
of the art used and the impression produced. That impression 
was instantaneous. The Senator friends of the Liberators who 
had attended the ceremony looked on in moody silence. Soon 
the menacing gestures of the crowd make them look to their 
safety. They tied ; and the paultitudc insisted on burning the 
body, as tliey had burnt the body of (Jlodius, in the sacred pre- 
cincts of the Fomm. Some of the veterans who attended the 
funeral, set lire to the bier ; benches and firewood heaped round 
it soon made a sufficient pile. 

From th(3 blazing pyre the crowd rushed, eager for veTigeance, 
to the houses of the Conspirators. But all had fled betimes. 
One poor wretch fell a victim to the fury of the mob, — Ilelvius 
Cinna, a ijoet who had devoted his art to tlie service of the Dic- 
tator, He was mistaken for L. Cornelius Cinna the I’rictor, and 
torn to pieces before the mistake could be explained.* 

■ § 6. Antony was now the real Master of Rome. The treasure 
which he had seized gave him the means of purchasing goodwill, 
and of securing the attachment of the veterans statitniod in 
various ])arts of Italy. He did not, however, proceed in the 
course which, from the tone of his Funeral harangue, might have 
been expected. He renewed friendly intercourse with Brutus 
and Cassius, who W'ere encouraged to visit Homo once at least, 
if not ofteiier, after that day ; and Dec. Brutus, with his gladi- 
ators, was suffered to remain in the City. Antony wont still 
fui'ther. He gratified the Senate by passing a Law to abolish 
the Dictatorship for ever. He then left Rome to win the favour 
of the Italian Communities, and try the temper of the veterans. 

§ 7. Meanwhile another actor ai>peared upon the scene. This 
was young Octavius. He had been but six months in the camp 
at Apollonia ; but in that short time he had formed a closti 
friendship witli M. Vipsanius Agrippa, a young man of his own 
age, who possessed great abilities for active life, bijt could not 
boast of any distinguished ancestry. As soon as dhe news of 

♦ 1’his story is however rendered somewhat doubtful hy tlie manner in 
whir.h Cijtna is menlioiied in Virgil’s nintli Eclogue, which was certainly 
written in or after the year 40 n.C. 
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his uncle s assassination reached the camp, his friend Agrippa 
recommended him to appeal to the troops, and march upon 
Rome. But the youth, with a wariness above his years, re- 
sisted these bold counsels. Landing near Brundusiuin almost- 
alone, he there first heard that CVsar’s Will had been, published, 
and that he was declared Caesar’s heir. He at once accepted the 
dangerous honour. As he travelled slowly towards the City, 
he stayed some days at Puteoli with his mother Atia, who was 
' now married to L. Philipjms. Both mother and stepfather at- 
temj)ted to dissuade him from the perilous business of claiming 
his iiiheritaiico. At the same place he had an interview Avith 
Cicero, who had quitted Romo in despair after the l^nneral, and 
left the Orator under the impression that ho might be won to 
what was deemed the patriotic party. He arrived at Borne about 
the beginning of May, and demanded from Ajitony, who had 
now returned from his Italian tour, an account of the moneys of 
which the Consul had .taken possession, in order that he might 
discharge the obligations laid iq^on him by his uncle’s Will. 
But Antony liad already spent great part of the money in brib- 
ing Dolabella and other inlliiential persons ; nor was he willing 
to give up any portion of liis spoil. Octavius therefore sold 
what remained of his uncle’s property, raised money on his own ; 
credit, and paid all legacies with great exactness. This act 
earned him much popularity. Antony began to fear this boy of 
eighteen, whom he luul hitherto despised, and the Senate learned 
to look on him as a person to be conciliated. 

With tin’s . feeling they decreed that the month Quintilis 
should continue to be styled July, as bad been determined in 
the Dichitor’s lifetime : and a day was set apart for celebrating 
his memory with divine hoiiour.s. 

§ 8. Still Antony remained in po.sscssion of all actual power. 
The Senate voted, on his demand, that the Provinces of ]\Iace- 
donia and Syria, though granted to Brutus ami Cassius by the 
act of (Jajsar, should be given to C. Antonins and Dolabella, and 
that the coveted Province of Cisalpine Gaul should bo transferred 
from Dec. Brutus to Antony himself. The news of these arbi- 
trary acta convinced the J iberators that they had nothing to 
hope at Rome, Dec. Brutus immediately left the City and took 
possession of his Province by force. But M. Bnitus and Cassius 
still dallied. Their vacillating conduct during this time gives us . 
an unfavourable impression of their fitness for any enterprise 
of mark. C’icero, not himself remarkable for political firmness, 
in this crisis displayed a vigour worthy of his earlier days, and 
was scandalised by the unAyorthy bickerings of his friends.* At 

* See an interesting Letter, in which he de.'scribes a conference held by the 
Conspirators in bis presence at Antium . — Add Att. xv. 11* 
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length they set sail from Velia for Greece! This was in the 
month of September. Cicero also had at one moment made up 
his mind to retire from public life and end his days at Athens, 
in learned leisure. In tlie course of this summer he continued 
to employ himself on some of his most elaborate treatises. His 
works oil the Nature of the Ood.s and on Divination, his Offices, 
his Dialogue on Old Age, and several other Essays belong to this 
period, and mark the restless activity of bis mind. But though 
he twice set sail from Italy, he was driven back to port at Velia, 
where he found Brutus and Cassius. Here lie received letters 
from Au. Hirtius, and other friends of Caesar, wliich gave him 
hopes tliat, in the name of Octavius, they might successfully 
oppose Antony, and restore constitutional government. Ho 
determined to return, and announced his purpose to Brutus and 
Cassius, who commended him, and took leave of him. They 
went their way to the East to raise armies against Antony ; he 
repaired to Rome to fight the battles of his party in the Senate 
House. 

§ 9. Meanwhile Antony had been running riot. In possession 
ofCa'sar’s papers, with no one to check him, ho produced ready 
warrant for every measure which he wished to carry, and jileaded 
the vote of the Senate which confirmed all the Acts of Caesar. 
When he could not produce a genuine paper, he interpolated or 
forged what was needful. 

§ 10. On the day after Cicero’s return (Sei)tember 1st) tlnre 
was a meeting of the Senate. But the Orator did not attend, 
and Antony threatened to send men to drag him from his house. 
Next day Cicero was in his place, but now Antony was absent. 
The Orator rose ^nd addressed the Stmatc in what i.s called his 
First Philip[>ic. This was a mea.sured attack upon tho govern- 
ment and policy of Antony, but personalitievS were carefully 
eschewed;— the tone of the whole speech, indeed, is such as 
might be delivered by a leatler of opposition in rarliaruent at 
the present day. But Antony, enraged at bis boldness, sum- 
moned a meeting for the 19th of September, which Cicero did 
not think it prudent to attend. He then attacked the absent 
Orator in the strongest language of personal abuse and menace. 
Cicero sate down, and composed his famous Second Philippic, 
which is writtcui. as if it were delivered on the same day, in 
reply to Antony’s invective. At present, however, he contented 
himself with sending a copy of it to Atticus, enjoining secrecy. 

§ 11. Matters quickly drew to a head between Antony and 
Octavius. The latter had succeeded in securing a thousand men 
i of his. uncle’s veterans who had settled in Campania; and by 
>grpat exertions in the different towns of Italy had levied a con- 
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siderable force. Meantime four of the Epirote Legions had just 
landed at Brundiisium, and Antony hastened to attach them to 
his cause. But the largess which he otfered them was only a 
hundred denarics a man, and the soldiers laughed in his face. 
Antony, enraged at their conduct, seized the ringleaders, and 
decimated them. But this severity only served to change their 
open insolence into sullen anger, and emissaries from Octavius 
were ready to draw them over to the side of their young master. 
They had so fiir obeyed Antony as to march northwards to 
Arimiuum, while he repaired to Rome. But as he entered 
the Senate House, he heard that two of the four Legions 
had deserted to his rival, and in great alarm he hastened to 
the camp just in time to keep the remainder of the troops 
under his standard, by distributing to every man five hundred 
denaries. 

'J’lie persons to hold the Consulship for the next year had been 
designated by Caesar. They ^vere both old officers of the Gallic 
army, C. Vibius Pansa, and An. Tiirtius, tlio reputed author of 
the Eighth Book of the History of the Gallic War. Cicero was 
ready to believe that they had become patriots, because, dis- 
gusted with the arrogayce of Antony, they had declared for Oc- 
tavius and the Senate. Antony began to fear that all parties 
might combine to crush him. He determined, therefore, no 
longer to remain inactive; and about the end of November, 
having collected all his troops at Ariniiiiiiin, he inarched along 
the yl'’miliau road to drive Dec. Brutus out of Cisal[>iiie Gaul. 
Decimus was obliged to throw himself into Mutina (Modena), 
and Antony blockaded the jdace. As soon as his back was 
turned, Cicero published the famous Second l^hilippic, in which 
he lashed the Consul with the most unsparing hand, going 
through the history of his past life, exaggerating the debauch- 
eries, which were common to Antony with great part of the 
Roman youth, and paintiiig in the strongest colours the profligate 
use he had made of Coesar s papers. Its effect was great, and 
Cicero followed up the blow by the following twelve Philippics, 
which were speeches delivered in the Senate House and Forum, 
at intervals from December 44 n.c. to April in the next year. 

§ 12. Cicero was anxious to break with Antony at once, by 
declaring him a public enemy. But the latter was still re- 
garded by many Senators as the head of the Cjcsai'ian party, and 
it was resolved to treat with him. But the demands of Antony 
were so exti’avagant, that negociations were at once broken off/ 
and nothing remained bun to try the fortune of arms. The 
Consuls proceeded to levy troops ; but so exhausted was the 
Treasury, that now for the first time since the triumph of 
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tLe death of Cassius he only kept his men together by largesses 
and promises of plunder. Twenty days after the first battle he 
led them out again. Doth armies faced one another. There 
was little manoeuvring. The second batUe was decided by num- 
bers and force, not by skill ; and it was decided in favour of the 
Triumvirs. Brutus retired with four Legions to a strong posi- 
tion in the rear, while the rest of. his broken army sought refuge 
in the camp. Octavian remained to watch tliem, while Antony 
pursued the Republican Chief. Next day, Brutus endeavoured 
to rouse his men to another effort ; but they sullenly refused to 
fight ; and Brutus withdrew with a few friends into a neighbour- 
ing wood. Here he took them aside one by one, and prayed 
each to do him the last service that a Roman could I’cndcr to 
his friend. All refu.sed wdth horror ; till at nightfall a trusty 
Greek Freedman, named Strato, held the sword, and his master 
threw himself upon it. Most of his friends followed the sad 
example. The body of Brutus was sent by Antony to his 
mother. His wife Portia, the daughter of Cato, I’cfused all com- 
fort ; and being too closely watched to ho able to slay herself by 
ordinary means, she suffocated herself by tlirusting burning 
charcoal into her mouth. MessalLi, with a number of other fugi- 
tives, sought safety in the island of Thasos, and soon after made 
submission to Antony. 

§ 26. The name of Brutus has, by Plutarch’s Ix^autiful narra^ 
tive, sublimed by Shakspere, beihomc a bye-word for self-dovotod 
patriotism. This exalted opinion is now generally confessed to 
be unjust. Brutus was not a patriot, unless devotion to the 
party t)f the Heiiate be patriotism. Towards the Provincials he 
was a true Roman, har.sh and ojipressive. lie was free from the 
sensuality and profligacy of liis age, but for public life he was 
unfit. His habits were those of a student. His ai)plication was 
great, his memory remarkable. But he possessed little power of 
turning his acquirements to account ; and to the last he was 
rather a learned man than a man improved by learning. In 
comparison with Cassius, he was humane and generous ; but in 
all respects his character is contrasted for the worse with that 
of the great man, from whom he accepted favours, and then 
became his murderer. 



Fine Coin of Antony, executed at Antioch. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

FROM THE BATTLE OF miLTm TO THE FINAL EKTABLISHMENT 
OF IMPERIAL MONARCHY. (41 — 30 B.C.) 

§ 1. End of the Kopnblic: Second division of the Koinaii World by the 
Triumvirs. § 2, CMeopatra meets Antony at Tarsus : lie attends her to 
Alesaiidriii. §3. l.MHiculties ofOctavian: conllseatioii of lands to reward 
the veterans: Virgil. §4. Kulvia wife of Antony tnke.s advantage of 
these commotions: I’ovnsine War. § .5. Syria and Asia Minor overrun by 
the Partliian-s. § G, Antony with Sext. Pompoius invades Italy : inter- 
vention of the soldiery : Peace of Bnindiisinm : Thiril division of tlie 
Roman W'^orld. § 7. Sext. Pompeius acknowledged by the Triumvirs. 
§8. P. Ventidius liassiis: Ids viclories over the I^arthians. §0. Sext, 
i*ompeiu.s harasses Italy: Octaviau in vain attacks him : two years’ prepa- 
rations by Agrippa to crusli him. § 10. Misfortunes of Octaviau by sea : 
defeat of Sextn.s by Agrippa : Sextus seeks refuge at T.esbos. § 1 1. Lepidns 
ceases to be Triumvir. § 12. Octavian and Antony meet at Tarentum : 
renewal of their power for Five Years. § 13. Antony surrenders himself 
to (Ueopatra. § 14. Conduct of Octavian. § 15. Antony’s Will pub- 
lished : indignation at Rome. § IG. Declaration of War. § 17. Octavian 
passes over to Epirus: Po.sition of Antony’s forei's. §18. Battle of 
Actium. § 19. Octavian returns to Italy. § 20. Antony and Cleopatra 
quarrel. §21. Octavian in Egypt; deaths of Antony and Cleopatra. 
§ 22. Triumphs and Imperial Power of Octavian. 

§ 1. TilE’Jlattle of Philijipi was in reality the closing scene of 
the Republican drama. But the rivalship of the Triumvirs pro- 
longed for several years Ihc divided state of the Roman World ; 
and it was not till o.fte” the crowning victory ot Actium that the 
Imperial Government w is established in its unity. We shall, 
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therefore, here add a rapid nai*rative of the events which led to 
that consummation. 

The hopeless state of the Republican or rather the Senatorial 
party, was such, that almost all hastened to make siilirnission to 
the conquerors : those whose stunly spirit still disdained sub- 
mission resorted to Sext. Pompeiiis in Sicily. Octavian, still 
suffering from ill health, was anxious to return to Italy; but 
before he paited from Antony, they agreed to a Second Distri- 
bution of the Provinces of the Empire. Antony was to have 
the Eastern world; Octavian the Western rrovinces. To Le- 
pidus, who was not consulted in this second division, Africa alone 
was left. Sext. Pompeius remained in possession of Sicily. 

§ 2. Antony at once ])roce(!ded to make a tour through 
Western \sia, in order to exact money from its unfortunate 
People. About midsummer (41 n.c.) he arrived at Tarsus, 
and here he received a visit which determined the future 
course of his life and influenced Homan History for the next 
ten years. 

Antony had visited Alexandria fourteen years before, and had 
been smitten by the charms of Cleopatra, then a girl of fifteen. 
She became Caesar’s paramour, and from the time of the Dic- 
tator’s death Antony had never seen her. Slie now came to 
meet him in (hlicia. The galley which carried her up the 
Cydnus was of more than Oriental gorgeousness : tliii sails of 
purple ; oars of silver, moving to the sound of music ; the raised 
poop burnished with gold. There she lay upon a splendid couch, 
shaded by a spangled canopy ; her attire was that of Venus ; 
around licr Bitted attendant Cupids and Graces. At the news 
of her approach to Tarsus, the Triumvir found his tribunal 
deserted by the people. She invited him to her ship, and he 
complied. From that moment he was her slave. He accom- 
panied her to Alexandria, exchanged the Roman garb fur the 
GroDCO-Egyptian costume of the court, and lent his power to the 
Queen to execute all her caprices. 

§ .3, Meanwhile, Octavian was not without his difficulties. He 
was so ill at Brundusium that his death was reported at Rome. 
The veterans, eager for their promised rewards, were on the eve 
of mutiny. In a short time Octavian was sufficiently recovered 
to show himself. But he could find no other means of satisfying 
the greedy soldiery than by a confiscation of lands more, sweeping 
i than that which followed the Proscription of Sylla. The towns 
of Cisalpine Gaul were accused of favouring Dec. Brutus, and 
saw nearly all their lands handed over to now possessors. The 
young poet, Virgil, lo.st his little patrimony, but was reinstated 
N at the instance of Pollio and Maecenas, and showed his gratitude 
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in his first Eclogue. Other parts of Italy also sufFerecl,— Apulia, 
for example, as we learn from Horace’s friend Ofellus, who be- 
came the tenant of the estate which had formerly been his own.* 

§ 4. But these violent measures deferred rather than obviated 
the difficulty. The expulsion of so many persons threw thou- 
sands loose upon society, ripe for any crime. Many of the vete- 
rans were ready to join any new leader who promised them booty. 
Such a leader was at hand. 

Fulvia, wife of Antony, was a woman of fierce passions and 
ambitious spirit. She had not been invited to follow her hus- 
band to the East. She saw that in his absence Imperial power 
would fall into the hands of Octavian. Lucius, brother of Mark 
Antony, was Consul for the year, and at her instigation he raised 
his standard at Praineste'. But L. Antonius knew not how to 
use his strength ; and young Agrippa, to whom Octavian en- 
trusted the command, obligeil Antonius and Fulvia to retire 
northwards and shut themseh’^es up in Perusia. Their store of 
provisions was so small that it sufficed only for the soldiery. 
Early in the next year Perusia surrendered, on condition that 
the lives of the leaders should be spared. The town was sacked ; 
the conduct of L. Antonius alienated all Italy from his brother. 

§ 5. While his wife, his brother, and his friends were quitting 
Italy in confusion, the arms of Antony suffered a still heavier 
blow in the Eastern Provinces which were under his special 
government. After the battle of Plnlippi, Q. Labieuus, son of 
Caesar’s old lieutenant Titus, sought refuge at the court of 
Orodes, king of Parthia. Encouraged by the proffered aid of a 
Roman officer, Pacorus the King’s son led a formidable army 
into Syria. Antony’s lieutenant vras entirely routed ; aud while 
Pacorus with one army poured into Palestine and Phoenicia, Q. 
Labienus with another broke into Cilicia. Here he found no 
opposition ; and, overrunning all Asia Minor even to the Ionian 
SeOf he assumed the name of Pai-thicus, as if he had been a 
Roman conqueror of the peo}de whom he served. 

§ 6. These complicated disasters roused Antony from his 
lethargy. He sailed to Tyre, intending to take the field against 
the Parthians; but the season was too far advanced, and he 
therefore crossed the /Egean to Athens, where ho found Fulvia 
and his brother, accompanied by Pollio, Plancus, and others, all 
discontented, with Octaviari’s government. Octavian was absent 
in Gaul, and *their representation of the state of Italy encou- 
raged him to make another attempt. Late in the year (41 b.c.) 
Antony formed a league with Sext. Pompeius ; and while that 
chief blockaded Thurii and Consentia, Antony assailed Brundu- 

♦ Horat. 2 Serm. ii. 133. 
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sium. Agrippa was prepariog to meet this new combination ; 
and a fresh Civil War was imminent. But tho soldiery was 
weary of war: both armies compelled their leaders to make 
pacific overtures, and the new year was ushered in by a general 
peace, whicli was rendered easier by the deatli of Fulvia. An- 
tony and Octavian renewed their professions of amity, and 
entered Rome together in joint Ovation to celebrate the resto- 
Iration of Peace. They now made a third division of the Pro- 
; vinces, by which Scodra (Scutari) in Illyricum was fixed as the 
boundary of the West and East. Lepidus was still left in pos- 
session of Africa. It was further agreed that Octavian was to 
drive Sext. Pompeius, lately tho ally of Antony, out of Sicily ; 
while Antony renewed his jdedges to i‘ecover the standai’ds of 
Crassus from the l^arthians. The new compact was scaled by 
the marriage (if Antony with Octavia, his colleague’s sister, a 
virtuous and beautiful lady, worthy of a better consort. These 
auspicious events wore celebrated by the lofty verse of Virgil's 
Fourth Eclogue, styled “ the Pollio.”* 

§ 7. Sext. Pompeius .had reason to complain. By the Peace 
of Brundusiurn he was abandoned by his late friend to Octavian. 
He was not a man to brook ungenerous treatment. Of late 
years his possession of Sicily had given him command of the 
Roman corn-market. During tho winter which followed tho 
Peace of Brundusiurn (40-39 B.c.), Sextus blockaded Italy so 
closely that Rome was threatened with a positive dearth. Riots 
arose ; the Triumvirs were pelted with stones in the Forum ; 
and they deemed it prudent to temporise by inviting Pornpey to 
enter their League, He met them at Misenum, and the two 
Chiefs went on board his ship to settle the terms of alliance. 

■ It is said that one of his cliief officers, a Greek named Menas or 
Menodorus, suggested to him the expediency of putting to sea 
with the great jirize, and then making his own terms. Soxtus 
rejected the advice with the characteristic words : ‘‘You should 
have done it without asking me.” It was agreed that Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Corsica should be given up to^ his absolute rule, 
and that Achaia should be added to his portion ; so that the 
Roman world was now partitioned among four, — Octavian, An- 
tony, Lepidus, and Sext. Pompeius. On their return the Trium- 
virs were received with vociferous applause. 

♦ C, Asinius Pollio was Consul in* the year 40 B.C. It was he who hail 
introduced the young poet to Mtecenas. The child who was to restore the 
golden age — “Cara DeCim soboles, magni .Tovis inevementum ” — must have 
been the expetded progeny either of Antony and Octaviii, or of Octavian 
himself who about the same time celebrated his nuptials with f^cribonia, the 
^sister-in-!aw of Sext. Poinpey. 
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§ 8. Before winter, Antony sailed for Athens in company with 
Octavia, who for the time seems to have banished Cleopatra 
from his thoughts. But he disgusted all true Romans by 
assuming the attributes of Grecian Gods, and indulging in 
Grecian orgies. 

He found the state of things in the East greatly changed since 
his departure. Ho had commissioned P. Ventidiiis Bassus, an 
officer who had followed Fulvia from Italy, to hold the Parthians 
ill check till his return. Ventidius was son of a Picenian Noble- 
man of Asculura, who" had been brought to Rome as a captive 
in the Social War. In his youth he had been a contractor to 
supply mules for the use of the Roman Commissariat. But in 
the Civil Wars which followed, men of military talent easily rose 
to command ; and such was the lot of Ventidius. While Antony 
was absent in Italy, he drove Q. Labieniis into the defiles of 
Taurus, and here that adventurer was defeated and slain. The 
conqueror then marched rapidly into Syria, and forced Pacorus 
also to withdraw to the Eastern bank of the Euphrates. 

In the following year (38 B.c.) he repelled a fresh invasion of ' 
the Parthians, and defeated them in three battles. In the last 
of these engagements Pacorus himself was slain on the fifteenth 
anniversary of the death of Crassus. Antony found Ventidius 
laying siege to Samosata, and displaced him, only to abandon the 
siege, and return to Athens. Ventidius repaired to Romo, where 
he w'ivs honoured with a w'ell-dcserved triumph. He had left it 
as a mule-jobber ; he returned with the laurel round his brows. 
He was the first, and almost the last, Roman General who could 
claim such a distinction for victory over the Parthians. 

§ 9. The alliance with Sext. Pompeius was not intended to 
last, and it did not last. Antony refused to put him in posses- 
sion of Achaia ; and to avenge himself for this breach of faith 
Pompeius again began to intercept the Italian corn-fieets. Fresh 
discontent appeared at Romo ; and Octavian equipped a second 
fleet to sail against the naval chief; but after two battles of 
doubtful result, the fleet was destroyed by a storm, and Sextus 
was again left in undisputed mastery of the sea. Octavian, 
however, was never daunted by reverses, and he gave his 
favourite Agrippa full ijowers to conduct the war against Pom- 
peius. This able commander set about his work with that reso- 
lution that inarked a man determined not to fail. As a harboui’ 
for his fleet, he executed a plan of the great Ccesar, — namely, to 
make a good and secure harbour on the coast of Latium, which 
then, as now, offered no shelter to ships. For this purpose he cut 
a passage through the naiTow necks of laud which separated 
Lake Luorinus from the sea^ and Lake Avernus from Lake 
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Lucrinus, and faced the outer barrier with stone. This was the 
famous Julian Port.* In the whole of the two years 38 and 
37 B.C., Agrippa was occupied in this work and in prci)aririg a 
sufficient force of ships. Every dockyard in Italy was called 
into requisition. A large body of slaves were set free that they 
might bo trained to serve as rowers. 

§ 10. On the 1st of July, 3() n.c., the fleet put to sea. Octa- 
vian himself, with one division, purposed to attack the N(»rthern 
coast of Sicily, while a second squadron was assembled at 
Tarentum for the purpose of assailing the Eastern side. Lopidns, 
with a third fleet from Africa, was to assault Lilylweum. Dut the 
w’inds were again adverse ; and, though Lepidus effected a land- 
ing on the southern coast, Octavian’s tw'o fleets were driven back 
to Italy with great damage. But the injured ships were relittcd, 
and Agrippa was sent westward towards Panornuis, while Octa- 
vian himself kept guard near ^Fessana. Off Alyke, a place famous 
for having witnessed the first naval victory of the Homans, 
Agrippa encountered the fleet of Sext. Ponq^eius ; but Sextus, 
^with the larger portion of his ships, gave Agrippa the slip, and 
sailing eastward fell suddenly upon Octavian’s squailron off 
n’auromenium. A desperate conflict followed, which ended in 
the complete triumph of Sextus, and Octaviau escaped to Italy 
with a few ships only. But Agrippa was soon upon the traces 
of the enemy. On the 3rd of September Sextus was obliged 
once more to accept Vxittle near the straits of Messana, and 
suffered an irretrievable defeat. 11 is troops on land were attacked 
and dispersed by an army which had been lauded on the eastern 
coast by the indefatigable Octaviau ; and Sextus sailed off to 
Lesbos, where he had found refuge as a boy during the cam- 
paign of Pharsalia, to seek protection from the jealousy of 
Antony. 

§ 11. Lepidus had assisted in the campaign ; but after the 
departure of 8extus he openly declared himself independent of 
his brother Triumvirs. Octavian, with prompt and prudent 
boldness, entered the camp of Lepidus in person with a few 
attendants. The soldiers deserted in crowds, and in a few hours 
Lepidus was fain to sue for pardon, where he had hoped to rule. 
He was treated vflth contemptuous indifference. Africa was 
taken from him ; but he was allowed to live and die at Rome in 
quiet enjoyment of the Chief Pontificate. , 

§ 12. It was fortunate for Octavian that during this campaign 
Antony was on friendly terms with him. In 37 B.o. the ruler of 

* Quid memorem portus Lucrinoque addibi claustra, 

Julia qua ponto longe somit unda refuse, 

. Tyrrhenusque fretis immittitur aestus Avernis ? — Virg. Georg, ii. 161. 
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the East again visited Italy, and a meeting between the two 
Chiefs was arranged at Tarentum. The five years for which the 
Triumvirs were originally ai>pointed were now fast expiring ; 
and it was settled that their authority should be renewed by the 
subservient Senate and Peopde for a second period of the same 
duration. They parted good friends; and Octavian undertook 
his campaign against Sext. Pompeius without fear from Antony, 
This was proved by the fate of the fugitive. From Lesbos 
Sextus passed over to Asia, where he was taken prisoner by 
Antony's lieutenants, and put to death. 

§ 13. Hitherto Octavia had retained her influence over Antony. 
But jireseiitly after his hist interview with her brother, the fickle 
Triumvir abruptly quitted a wife who was too good for him, and 
returiKid to the hiscinating presence of the Egyptian Queen, 
whom he liad not seen for three years. From this time forth 
he made no attempt to break the silken chain of her enchant- 
ments. During the next summer, indeed, he atteinjited a new 
Partliiau campaign. But his advance was made, like that of 
Crassiis, witli reckless indifference to the safety of his troops. 
Provisions failed ; disease broke out ; and after great suffering 
ho was forced to seek safety by a precipitate retreat into tlie 
Armenian mountains. In the next year he contented himself 
vrith a campaign in Armenia, to punish the King of that country 
for alleged treachery in the last campaign. The King fell into 
his hands ; and with this trophy Antony returned to Alexandria, 
whore the Romans were disgusted to see the streets of a (ineco- 
Egyptiau town honoured by a mimicry of a Roman Triumph. 
For the next three years lie surrendered himself ab.solutely to 
the will of tile enchantress. To this period belong those tales of 
luxurious imlulgence which are known to every reader. The 
brave soldier, who in the perils of war could shake off all luxuri- 
ous habits, and could rival the commonest man in the cheerful- 
ness with whicli he underwent every hardship, was seen no more. 
He sunk into an indolent voluptuary, pleased by childi.sh amuse- 
moiits. At one time ho would lounge in a boat at a fishing- 
party, and laugh when he drew up pieces of salt-fish, which by 
the queen’s order had been attached to his hook by divers. At 
another time she wagered that she would consume ten million 
sesterces at one meal, and won her wager by dissolving in vine- 
gar a pearl, of uidmown value. AVhilc Cleopatra bore tlie charac- 
ter of the goddess Lsis, her lover appeared as Osiris. Her head 
was placed conjointly with his own on the coins which ho issued 
a.s a Roman Magistrate. He disposed of the kingdoms and prin- 
cipalities of the East by his solo word. By his influence Herod, 
son of Aiitipator, the Idumajan minister of Hyrcaiius, the late 
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sovereign of Judaea, was made King to the exclusion of the right- 
ful heir. Polemo, his own son by Cleopatra, was invested with 
, the sceptre of Armenia. Encouraged by the absolute submission 
of her lover, Cleopatra fixed her eye upon the Capitol, and 
dreamed of winning by means of Antony that Imperial crown 
which she had vainly sought from Cscsar. 

§ 14. While Antony was engaged in voluptuous dalliance, 
Octavian was resolutely pursuing the work of consolidating his 
power in the West. His patience, his industry, his attention to 
business, his affability, were winning golden opinions and rapidly 
obliterating aU memory of the bloody work by which he had 
risen to power. He had won little glory in war ; but .so long 
as the corn-fleets arrived diily from Sicily and Africa, the popu- 
lace cared little whether the victory had been won by Octavian 
or by his generals. In Agrij)pa he possessed a consummate 
captain, in Maecenas a wise and temperate minister. It is much 
to his credit that ho never showed any jealousy of the men to 
whom he owed so much. He flattered the People with the hope 
that he would, when Antony had fulfilled his mission of recover- 
ing the standards of Crassus, engage him to join in putting an 
end to their sovereign power and restoring constitutional liberty. 
In point of fidelity to his marriage-vows Octavian was little 
better than Antony. He renounced his marriage with Clodlia, 
the daughter of Fulvia, when her mother attempted to laise 
Italy against him. He divorced Scribonia, when it no longer 
suited him to court the favour of her kinsman. To replace this 
second wife, he forcibly took away Livia from her husband, Ti. 
Claudius Nero, though she was at that time pregnant of her 
second son. But in this and other less pardonable immoralities 
there was nothing to shock the feelings of Romans. 

But Octavian never sufibred }>leasure to divert him from busi- 
ness. If he could not be a successful general, he resolved at 
least to show that he could bo a hardy soldier. While Antony 
in his Egyptian palace was neglecting the Parthian war, his rival 
led his Legions in more than one dangerous campaign against 
the barbarous Dalmatians and Panuonians, who had been for 
some time infesting the Province of Illyriciim. In the year 
33 B.c. he announced that the limits of the Empire had been 
extended northwards to the banks of the Rave. 

§ 15. Octavian now began to feel that any appearance of 
friendship with Antony was a source of weakness rather than of 
strength at Rome. Misunderstandings had already broken out. 
Antony complained that Octavian had given him no share in the 
Provinces wrested from Sext. Pompeius and Lepidus. Octavian 
retorted by accusing his colleague of appropriating Egypt and 
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Armenia, and of increasing Cleopatra’s power at the expense of 
the Roman Empire. Popular indignation rose to its height 
when Plancus and Titius, who had been admitted to Antony’s 
confidence, passed over to Octavian, and disclosed the contents 
of their master’s Will. In that document Antony ordered that 
his body should be buried at Alexandria, in the mausoleum of 
Cleopatra. Men began to fancy that Cleopatra had already 
planted her throne upon the Capitol. These suspicions were 
sedulously encouraged by Octavian. 

§ 16. Before the close of 32 n.c., Octavian, by the authority ' 
of the Senate, declared war nominally against Cleopatra. Antony, 
roused from his sleeji by reports from Rome, passed over to 
Athens, issuing orders everywhere to levy men and collect ships 
for the impending struggle. At Athens he received news of the 
declai’atiori of war, and replied by divorcing Octavia. His Fleet 
was ordered to assemble at Corey ra; and his Legions in the 
early spring prepared to pour into Epirus. Ho established his 
head-quarters at Patraa on the Corinthian Gulf. 

§ 17. But Antony, though his fleet was superior to that of 
Octavian, allowed Agrippa to sweep the Ionian sea, and to take 
possession of Methou6, in Messenia, as a station for a flying 
squadron to intercept Antony’s communications with the East, 
n^jf even to occupy Corcyra, which had been destined for his . 
own place of rendezvous. Antony’s fleet now anchored in the 
waters of the Ambraciaii Gulf, while his legions encamped on a 
spot of land, which forms the northern horn of that spacious 
inlet. But the place chosen for the camp was unhealthy ; and 
in the heats of early summer his army suftered greatly fivim dis- 
ease. Agrippa lay close at hand watching his opportunity, la 
the course of the spring Octavian joined him in person. 

§ 18. Early in the season, Antony had rejmired from Fatrno to 
liis army, so as to be ready either to cross over into Italy or to 
meet the enemy if they attempted to land in Epirus. At first 
he showed something of his old military spirit, and the soldiers, 
who always loved his military frankness, warmed ijito enthusi- 
asm ; but his chief officers, won by Octavian or disgusted by the 
influence of Cleopatra, deserted him in such numbers, that he 
knew not whom to trust, and gave up all thoughts of maintain- 
ing the contest with enefgy. Urged by Cleoi)atra, he resolved 
to carry off his fleet and abandon the army. All preparations 
were made ui secret, and the great fleet put to sea on the 28th 
of August. For the four following days there was a strong gale 
from the south. Neither could Antony escape, nor could Octa- 
viaii put to sea against him from Corcyra. On the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, however, the wind fell, and Octaviaii’s light vessels, by 
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u.sing thoir oara, easily came up with the unwieldy galleys of the 
Eastern Fleet. A Vattle was now inevitable, 

Antony’s ships were like impregnable foi’tresses to the assault 
of the slight vessels of Octavian and, though they lay nearly 
motionless in the calm sea, little impression was made upon 
them. But about noon a breeze sprung up from the west ; and 
Cleopatra, ftjllowed by sixty Egyptian ships, made sail in a 
southerly dij-eetion. Antony immediately sprang from his ship 
of war into a light galley and followecl. Deserted by their com- 
mander, tlie captains of Antony’s ships continued to resist 
desperately ; nor was it till the greater part of them were set on 
fire, tluit the contest was decldedi^ Before evening closed, the 
wliolo ileet was destroyed ; most of the men and all the treasure 
on board, poi-islied. A few days after, when the shameful flight 
of Antony was made known to his army, all his Legions went 
over to the conqueror. 

§ 19. It was not for eleven months after the Battle of Actium 
that Octavian entered the open gates of Alexandria. He had 
been employed in the interval in founding the City of Nicopolis 
to celebrate his victory on the northern horn of the Anibracian 
Gulf, ill rewwding his soldiers, and settling the affairs of the 
Provinces of the East. In the winter he returned to Italy, and 
it was midsummer, 30 n.c., before be arrived in Egypt. ^ 

§ 20. When Antony and Cleopatra arrived off' Alexandria they 
put a bold face upon the matter. Some time passed before the, 
real state of the case was known ; but it soon became plain that 
Egypt was at the mercy of the conqueror. The Queen formed 
all kinds of wild designs. One wavS to transport the ships that 
slie^ had saved across the Isthmus of Suez and seek refuge in 
some distant land where the name of Homo was yet unknown. 
Some ships were actually drawn across, but they were destroyed 
by the Arabs, and the plan was abandoned. She now flattered 
herself, that her powers of fascination, proved so potent over 
Cfcsar and Antony, might subdue Octavian. Secret messages 
pas.sod between the compieror and the queen ; nor wore Octa- 
vian’s answers such as to banish hope. 

Antony, full of repentance and desjiair, shut himself up in 
Pharos, and there remained in gloomy isolation. 

§ 21. In July 30 B.c. Octavian appeared before Pelusium. The 
place was surrendered without a blow. Yet, at the approach of 
the con(pieror, Antony put himself at the head of division of 

«i 

“ Ibis Liburnis inter alti navium, 

Amice, propugriacula.” — Horat. E}>ud. i. 1. 

Maecenas, it may be remarked, relinquished his intention of joining the deet. 
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cavalry, and gained some advantage. But on his return to 
Alexandria he found that Cleopatra had given up all her ships ; 
and no more opposition was offered. On the 1st of August 
(Sextilis as it was then called) Octavian entered the open gates 
of Alexandria. Both Antony and Cleopatra sought to win him. 
Antony’s messengers the conqueror refused to see ; but ho still 
used fair words to Cleopatra. The Queen had shut herself up in 
a sort of mausoleum built to receive her body after death, which 
was H(jt approachable by any door ; and it was given out that she 
Wcis really dead. All the tenderness of old times revived in 
Antony’s heart, lie stal)bed him.self, and in a dying state oi dcred 
himself to be laid by the of Cleopatra. The Queen touched 
by pity, ordered her expiring lover to be drawn up by cords into 
her retreat, and bathed his temples with her tears. After ho had 
breathed his last, she consented to see Octavian. Her penetra- 
tion soon told her that she had nothing to hope from him. She 
saw that his fair words were only intended to pre\’ent her from 
desperate acts, and reserve her for the degratlation of his Tri- 
umi)h. This impression was confirmed when all instruments by 
whi.cli death could be inflicted were found to have been removed 
from her a[)artmeiits. But she was not to be so baffled. She 
pretended all submission ; but when the ministers of Octavian 
^me to carry her away, they found her lying dead upon her couch, 
attended by her faithful waiting-women, Ti-as and (fliarmion. 
The manner of her death was never ascertained ; ])opular belief 
ascribed it to the bite of an asp, which had been conveyed to her 
in a basket of fruit. 

Tims died Antony and Cleopatra. Antony was by nature a 
genial, open-hearted Koman, a good soldier, quick, resolute, and 
vigorous, but reckless and selt-indulgent, devoid alike of pm- 
deijce and of principle. The corruptions of the age, tlie seduc- 
tions of i)owor, and the evil influence of Cleopatra, paralysed a 
nature capable of better things. AYc know him ehiefiy through 
the exaggerated assaults of Cicero in his rhilippie, and the nar- 
ratives of writers devoted to Octavian. But after all dednetitms 
for partial representation, enough remains to show that Antony 
had all the faults of Cujsar, with little of his redeeming greatness. 

Cleopatra was an extraordinary per-son. At her death she was 
but thirty-eight years of age Her i>ower rested not so much on 
actual beauty as on her fascinating manners and her extreme 
readiness of wit. In her follies there was a certain magnificence, 
which excites even a dull imagination. AVe may estimate the 
real power of her mental qualities by observing the impression 
her character made upon the Roman Poets of the time. No 
meditated praises could iiave borne such testimony to her great- 
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ness as the lofty strain in which Horace celebrates her fall, and 
congratulates the Roman world on its escape from the rain which 
she was threatening to the Capitol.* 

§ 22, Octavian dated the years of his Imperial Monarchy from 
the day of the Battle of Actium. But it was not till two years 
after (the summer of 29 b.o ) that he established himself in 
Rome as Ruler of the Roman World. Then he celebrated three 
magniticent Triumphs, after the example of his uncle the great 
Dictator, for his victories in Dalmatia, at Actium, and in Egypt.t 
At the same time the Temple of Janus was closed (notwithstand- 
ing that border wars still continued in Gaul and Spain) for the 
first time since the year 235 b.c. ^11 men drew breath more 
freely, and all except the soldiery looked forward to a time of 
trancpiillity. Liberty and independence were forgotten words. 
After the terrible disorders of the last century, the general cry 
was for quiet at any price. Octavian was a person admirably 
fitted to fulfil these aspirations. His uncle Julius was too fond 
of active exertion to play such a part well. Octavian never 
shone in war, while his vigilant and patient mind was well fitted 
for the discharge of business. Ho avoided shocking popular 
feeling by assuming any title savouring of royalty ; but he 
enjoyed by universal consent an authority more than regal. 

* 1 Gann, xxxvii. 

t “ At Ofesar, triplici iiivoctus Romana tiiiiinplio 

Mocnia, Dts Tiiilis votum inimortide sacrubai.'' — Virg. Acn. viii, 714. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

STATE OF THE EMPIRE: LITER ATD RE, ART, MANNERS, AND 
RELIGIOUS FEELING, 

^ 1. Acquiescence of the lioiiijm World in l>cs|)otic rule. § 2. Circuin- 
st^mcos that favoured Octavhui. § .‘i. Diso^uise thrown over his power hy 
OcUivian. § 4. Exhausted c»nditiou of Italy. § o. Tlic Provinces bene- 
fit(Hl by tl)e establishment of a central Despotism. § 6. Its deadeninj' 
oDects iqK)!! the mind of Home: but the first elfects of tianq nil lit y pro- 
duced a new Literature. § 7. Review of Roman literature from the 
bej^inning of the Civil Wars: Omtory: Kdiication. § K. Historical 
Memoirs and Histories. § 9. Gramraatital and Philological Writers. 
§ 10. (iccro. § 11. The Drama. § 12. Mimes: their chief authors, Deo. 
Laberius and Pnbl. Syi'u.s. § 13, Other kinds of poetry : Didactic Poetry : 
Lucretims. § 14. Catullus and Calvus, § 15. Epic Poetry: various. 
§ IG. Virgil. '§ 1 7, Horace. § 18. Elegiac Poets. § 19. Art. $ 20. Public 
Hnildings. § 21. Public Work : in the Provinces. § 22. Unsettled state of 
sentiment and opinion: Stoic and Epicurean Philoso})hy. § 23. Super- 
stitious practices and sentiments. ^ 24. Preparation of the public mind 
for a pure I- Palth. 

§ 1. We ha/ve now traced the progress and decline of the Homan 
Oonstitutiou through its several stages. We have seen it pas.s 
from a Monarchy into a Patrician Oligarchy, from a Patrician 
Oligarchy into a limited Republic, from a limited Republic into 
an Oligarchy of Wealth ; and now, after a century of Civil War, 
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ill wliich the State swayed from one extreme to the other, we 
close with the contemplation of an absolute Despotism. Every 
page of the latter portion of our narrative shows how inevitably 
events were tending to this is.siie. The Roman world had long 
been preparing for it. At no time had such authority been 
altogether alien from the mind of the People of Rome. Dictator- 
ships were frequent in their earlier histt>ry. In later times the 
Consuls were, by the will of the Senate, raised to Dictatorial 
power to meet emergencies, military or civil. The despotic 
commands coiiferi’ed upon Sylla and Pompey, the powers seized 
first by Cicsar, and after him by the Triumvirate, wore all of the 
same form as the authority conferred upon Octaviaii ; — that is, 
all were, in form at least, temporary and provisional. The dis- 
orders of the State required the intervention of one or more 
persons endued with absolute authority. And whether power 
was vested in a Dictator, such as Sylla and Caisar; in a sole 
Consul, such us Pompey ; in a Commis.sion of Three, such as the 
Triumvirate of Antony, Octavian, and licpidus ; or in an Impe- 
rator, such as Octavian alone, the constitutional principle was 
the same. M’hese despotic powers were in every case, except in 
the cases of Sylla and Cujsar, granted for a definite term : even 
Cinsar’s first Dictatorships were conferred for limited periods. 
Tlie Triumvirate was renewed at intervals of five years, the 
imperial rule of Octavian at intervals of ten. In theory these 
powers w'cre conferred exceptionally, for a temporary purj>oso ; 
and when the purpose was served, the exception was to yield to 
the rule. Even in the reign of Octavian there were some persons 
credulous enough to expect a restoration of the Republic. It 
belongs to the Ilistory of the Empire to examine in detail the 
arts'of government, by which a provisional and temporary power 
was, by the adroitness of the new ruler, converted into a despotic 
Monarchy. Here a few brief notes must be sufficient. 

From the time that all Italians were niade Citizens of Rome, 
it became plain that some great alteration must be made in 
the Constitution. Marius seems first to have eiitertaineil 
thoughts of a perpetual Consulship ; but the confidence reposcti 
in him as a leader in war neither could nor did avail to gain him 
a similar confidence in peace. Circumstances rather than set 
purpose placed Sylla at the head of the State ; and he endea- 
voured to solve the political problem of the day by placing all 
authority in the hands of the Senatorial Oligarchy. .. Ilis death 
was followed by an e.^)losion ; and the remainder of the History 
of the Tlepublic is merely a x)ersonal conflict for supreme power. 
Every nmn was for himself. Pompey never assumed the cha- 
racter of chamx)ion of the Senate because he was jealous of Ccesar. 
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Cffisar, from the first, had a clear determination to establish him- 
self as the ruler of the future fortunes of Rome, and he suc- 
ceeded. But he disclosed his wish to assume sovereign power, 
and he fell by the hands of men who had accepted his favours, but 
in heart were jealous of his greatness, — men who professed to be 
Republicans, but who were in fact the agents of the Senatorial 
Oligarchy. Then came Antony and the Triumvirate, who pre- 
pared the way for acquiescence in the sole dominion of Octavian. 

§ 3. Octavian’s adroitness has often been commended. But he 
had many e.\amples to warn and to guide him. Above all, the pi*e- 
cedent of his uncle, the Great Dictator, proved that the Romans 
were not ])rcpared to accept even order and good government at 
the price of Royalty ; and he dexterously avoided the danger. The 
cruelties of the Tiiumviral Proscription he was able to throw 
chiefly upon Antony. But these very cruelties stood him in 
stead ; for they induced men to estimate at more than its real 
worth the clemency which distinguished his sole government, 
lie avoided jealousy by assuming a power professedly only tem- 
porary. Tlio title by which he liked to be known was that of 
Prince ; for he revived in his own person the title Princeps 
Sciiatus, which had slept since the death of Catulus * But in 
fact liQ absorbed all the powers of the State. As Imperator ho 
exercised absolute control ov^er the lives of all Roman Citizens 
not within the limits of the City. As Pontifex Maximus, an 
office for which he waited patiently till the death of Lepidus, he 
controlled the religion of the State. He assumed the Censorial 
1 ) 0 wer with6iit a colleague to impede his action : thus he was 
able to revise at pleasure the Register of the Citizens and the 
List of the Senate, promoting or degrading whom he pleased, 
lie appropriated also the Tribunician power and thus the 
Popular Assembly was by a side-blow deprived of vitality ; for 
without its 1 rihunes it was naught.f Consuls were still elected 
to give name to the year ; and the Assembly of the Centurie.s 
still mot for the empty purpose of electing those whom the 
Prince named. Often, indeed, several pairs were elected for one 
year, after a practice begun by the Great Dictator. 

§ 4. The name of Italy now at length assumed the significance 
which it still bears ; for all free inhabitants of Cisalpine Gaul 
obtained the rights of Roiiiaii citizens. But little was done to 
repair the losses and decays of which we have spoken in former 
chapters. . The military Colonies jilanted by Sylla and Octavian, 

* “Non Regno .... neqi'C- Dictntui a, set! Prmctpis nomine constilutam 
lieni[mblie:im.” — Tndt. Aaiial, i. 0. 

t Cliapt. XXXV. § 12. l!o w;is not styled Censor or Tribune, but was said 
to be invested Censor id potesf‘M\ Tributtietd potestate. 
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had lowered its condition even beyond its former misery. 
Ancient and re.spectable citizens made way for reckless and 
profligate soldiery, — such as the Centurion who would have 
slain the Poet Virgil. Our pity for the ejected inhabitants is 
somewhat lessened by the thought that all the civilised world 
was open to them, for all the world was Roman. Gaul, and 
Spain, and Sicily, and the Provinces of the East, depopulated by 
long wars, gratefully received families of Italian citizens, who 
brought them their habits of civilised life, industry, and .such 
property as they had saved from the ruin of their homes. Great 
as was the injustice of expelling these persons, the actual loss 
and suftering, after the pain of leaving home was over, must 
have been incalculably loss than wo, in the present condition of 
Europe, are apt to imagine. After the settlement of these 
Colonies, it is probable that what could be done ft>r the welfare 
of Italy was done by Augustus and his able Ministers, Agrippa 
and Maecenas. Dut the evils were too great and too recent to 
admit of palliation ; and Italy probably never recovered from the 
effects of the Roman Wars of Conquest, till she received a new 
population from the North. 

§ 5. The Provinces were gainers by the transference of power 
from the Senate to a single man. The most important Provinces 
were governed by Deputies appointed l^y the Prince himself ; * 
the rest were left to the rule of Senatorial Proconsuls. The 
condition of the Imperial Provinces was preferred ; for the taxes 
.exacted were lighter, and the government under severer control. 
Instances occur of Senatorial Provinces requesting as a favour to 
be transferred to the rule of the Km})eror.t But even the Sena- 
torial Government was more equitable than of old. The salaries 
of thre Proconsuls were fixed ; greedy men were no longer left to 
pay themselves by extortion ; and the Governors held power for 
several years, so that they had more temptation to win the good 
opinion of their subjects. The examples of Pilate and Felix show, 
indeed, that glaring injustice was still perpetrated ; but these 
very cases show that the Goverimrs stood in awe of those whom 
they governed, — for in both cases the iniquity was committed 
through fear of the Jew’s, whom these men had mis-governed, 
and whose accusations they feared. It may be added that both 
these men were severely punished for their misgovernment. 

§ b. The world, therefore, on the whole, was a gainer by 
the substitution of the* Imperial rule for the Constitution, 
falsely named Republican. For nearly two centuries the go- 
vernment was, with two intervals, administered by rulers of 
Legiiti or Praefecti Ctesaris. 

I As Acliaia and Macedonia in the time of Tiberius. Tacit. Annal. i. 7G. 
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great abilities and great energy ; and though, no doubt, there 
was enough of oppression and to spare, yet there was much less 
than had been common in the times of Senatorial dominion. 

But if the Provinces — that is, the Empire at large — continued 
to be contcuit with a Central Despotism, in comparison with the 
old Senatorial rule of “ every man for himself,” this was not the 
case at Pome. The educated classes at least, and the Senatorial 
Nobility, soon began to regret even the turbulent days of Marius 
and Pompey. '^Phe practice of Oratory, in which Romans excelled 
and took chief delight, was confined to mere forensic pleadings, 
and lost all that excitement which attached to it when an orator 
could sway the will of the Senate, and calm or rouse the seething 
passions of tlie Forum. We cannot wonder at Cicero, notwith- 
standing his hatred for commotion, throwing himself into the 
conflict against Antony with the fervid energy which is revealed 
in the Philippics. He felt that this was the last chance of sup- 
porting the old freedom of the Forum, — which, with all its 
turbulence, he loved, partly as the scene of his own glories, partly 
as a barrier against the crushing force of military despotism. 
And though the slaughter of the Proscription and of the Civil 
Wars removed many of the leading Senators, men of independent 
will revolted against the deadening weight of despotic govem- 
nieiit, as is revealed in the pages of U’acitus. For a time, how- 
ever, there was a general disposition, even at Rome, to welcome 
the tranquillity ensured by the rule of Octavian, and nothing can 
more strongly show the security that men experienced, even 
before the battle of Actium, than the sudden burst with which 
Literature and the polite Arts rose from tlieir slumbers. 

§ 7, This leads us to give a brief account of the state of 
Literature at Rome, since we last took notice of the subject, at 
the beginning of the Civil Wars. 

Since that epocli literary pursuits had languished, — the 
natural elfect of political excitement and perilous times. Ora- 
tory indeed had flourished, as every page ot our History indi- 
cates ; and Oratory may be called the popular litei atiirc ot Rome, 
as truly as Journalism may be called the popular literature ot 
Englaud. Cicero, a master of his art both in theory and prac- 
tice, has left us an account of a host of Orators whom lie thought 
worthy of being placed in a national catalogue. Of the Gracchi, 
of Antonins, of Crassus, of Sulpicius, wo have spoken. After 
their timfl Cotta was the chief favourite, and then HoHensius 
ro.se to be " King of the Courts.” He was what wo may call an 
Advocate by profession, taking little part in politics till he had 
made a large fortune tiy the presents which at that time stood 
in the place of regular fpos ; and even in the hot conflicts that 
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di&tiDguislied tho rise of Ponipey’s poi)ularity he took but a 
languid part. His style of speaking was v.hat Cicero styles 
Asiatic, — that is, liorid and decorated beyond what even the 
liberal judgment of his critic could approve. Cicero con- 
sidered his own youthful manner to partake of this character, 
and refers to tlie brave speech in which he defended Sext. 
Roscius of Anieria as an example of this style. Dut that elabo- 
rate phraseology and copious How of language remained with 
him to the last. It was only when his feelings were strongly 
excited, or when his time was limited, as Avheii ho defended old 
Rabirius or assailed Catiline in the Senate, that he displayed 
anything cd' that terrible concentration of .<j)cech with which 
Denio.stheiKJs smote hi.s antagonists. So far as we can judge 
from the scanty remnants preserved, C. Gracchus, more than 
any other Roman, possessed this fierce earnestness. The ex- 
ample and criticism of Cicero lead to the conclusion that Roman 
Oratory generally had a tendency to be redundant, if not wordy. 
Tins tendency may be ascribed to the prevailing mode in which 
tho young orators of the day sought to accpiirc skill in speaking. 
The Schools of tlie Rlietorical Teachers were thronged by them ; 
and here they were taught to declaim fluently on any subject, 
without reference to passion or feeling or earnestness of purpose. 
The Romans of a former generation endeavoured to crush 
such schools ; and it was not at Romo that the most cele- 
brated Teachers were to be found. Atlicns and Rhodes were 
the fashionable Universities, as wo may call them, to w^hich 
the young Romans resorted, when they liad finislied their 
schooling at Rome.* After learning grammar, and reading 
Latin and Greek I’oots in their boyhood, tliey repaired to the 
more famous haunts of Grecian learning to study a little Geo- 
metry and a little Philosophy ; f but it was to Rhetoric or the 
acquiroment of a facile power of speaking on any given subject 
that the ambitious youtli devoted their chief efforts. 

§ 8. Education in Greek literature led many persons in this 
j>eriod to compose Greek inemoins of the stirring scenes in 
which they had lived or acted. Examples of this kind had been 
set as early as the Second I’unic War by Cincius and Fabius. 
It now became very common ; but many began to employ the 

* We know thi.s of the* two Ciceros, of Ca'snr, of Horace, of IV^rsius. 1'hc 
ago at wliich they went seems to have been much the same as that at which 
voung men in the present day go to the Universities. 

t ISuch at least Hmacc jcpresents it: 

“ A<ljecere bonae j)au]lo plus artis Athenae, — 

, Scilicet ut possein cun'O (liijnoscere rectmn^ 

Atque inter silvus Anademi quuiererc veruni*' — 2 Epist. ii. 43. 
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vernacular language. C. Faiinius Strabo, who mounted the 
walls of Carthage by the side of Ti. Gracchus, and his con- 
temporary L. Cajlius Antipater, wrote Latin histories famous 
in tlioir time. Both were thought worthy of abridgment by 
Brutus. The former is commended by Sallust, the latter was 
preferred to Sallust by the Emperor Hadrian. Even Cicero 
commended Antipater as an improver of Latin composition ; 
his follower Asellio, says the* Orator, returned to the meagre 
dullness of the ancient Annalists. Then came L. Cornelius 
Siseuna^ who witnessed the bloody scenes of the Social and 
First Civil Wars and wrote their history. Cicero commends 
his style j Sallust speaks with praise of his diligence, but hints at 
his subserviency to Sylla and the Senate. But the great men 
wlio made History at this epoch also took up the pen to write 
History. Q. Lutatius (!atulus, the colleague of Marius, left an 
account of the Cimbvic War. The good Hntilius Kufus employed 
his leisure in penning an historical work. Sylla composed a 
memoir of his owui i)olitical life, to which Jdutarch often refers ; 
but from the specimens wdiich he gives the Dictator seems not . 
to have been scrupulously impartial in his narrative, Liicullus , 
composed similar memoirs. Cicero drew up a Greek notice of 
his Consulate with his own ready pen, and endeavoured to per- 
suade L. Lucceius to undertake a similar task. Even the grim 
Mai'ius wislies to have his deeds commemorated by a worthy 
hand.* The Commentaries of Ciesar have been already (juoted 
as illustrating one characteristic of the great Dictator's mind. 
His pen was taken up by several of his officers, An Hirtius, who 
coinpl*,ted the narrative of the Gallic War, C. Oppius, tt> whom 
the memoirs of the Dictator's Wars in Egypt, Africa, au<l Spain 
are often attributed, L. (kirnelius Balbus, and others. But the • 
most remarkable prose-writer of the late Republican Era is C. 
Sixllustius Crispus, familiarly known to us as Sallust. The tw'o 
works that remain to us from the pen of this vigorous writer, 
the account of tlie Catilinarian Conspiracy and the Jiigurthan 
War, are rather to be styled political pamphlets than histories. . 
Sallust was, as we have mentioned, an ardent partisan of the 
Marian and Caesarian party. He had been expelled from the 
Senate. Dislike of the reigning oligarchy appears at every turn, 
notwithstanding the semblance of impartiality assumed by a 
man who practised the profligacy which he indignantly de- 
nounces. ' But Sallust’s writings are valuable in a literary point 
of vimv, because they <]is(;lose the terse and concentrated energy 
of which the Latin language was capable, qualities little favoured 

• By L. Piotius, a rhetorician, of whom little is known, pro Archid 9. 
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by the oratorical tendencies of the day, but used with marvellous 
effect in a later age by Tacitus. 

Other writers now first endeavoured to band down in Latin a 
History of Rome from her foundation, or from early periods of 
her existence. Such were C. Licinins Macer, Q. Claudius Quadri- 
garius, and Q. Valerius Antias, all born about the beginning of 
the last century before the Christian Era. The works of these 
and other Annalists were used and swallowed up by tlie History 
of Livy, who was born, probably at Padua, in the ycfir 50 n.c., 
and belongs to the Imperial Era of Augustus, of which we si>eak 
not hero. 

§ 0. Some few writers in this same i^eriod began to cultivate 
grammatical and philological studies. The founder of these pur- 
suits at Rome is reputed to be L. A^hus Stilo, the friend of Q. 
Metellus Numidicus, and his companion in exile. He was closely 
followed by Aurelius Opilius, a freedinan, who attended Rutilins 
Rufus into exile, as Stilo had attended Metellus. But tlie man 
! whose name is in this department most conspicuous is AI. Teren- 
^tius VaiTo of Reat(^.* He was bom in IKl u.c., ten years later 
than Cicero, whose friendship he cultivated to the close of the 
great Orator’s life. Varro was a laborious student, and earned 
by his successful pursuit of all kinds of knowledge a reputation 
not deserved by his public life. From the first he adhered 
to the cause of Pompey. After PJiarsalia, Cajsar received him 
with the same clemency that he had shown to all Iiis foes, and 
employed him in promoting the plans which he had formed 
of establishing a Public Library at Rome. After the death of 
CuBsar he retired to the country, and confined himself to literary 
pursuits ; but this did not save him from being placed on the 
Proscription-list, lie escaped, how'ever, to be received into 
favour by Octavian, and continued his studies in grammar, phi- 
lology, and agriculture, till he reached the gi*eat age of eighty- 
eight, when he died in peace. Of his great work on the Latin 
Language, originally consisting of twenty-four Books, six remain 
to attest the industry of the man and the infantine state of phi- 
lological science at the time.f His work on Agriculture in three 
books, written when he was eighty years old, is still in our 
hands, and forms, the most accurate account we possess from 
the Romans of the subject. Fragments and notices of many 

* To distinguish Itini from P. Vnrro Ahiciims, a Poet from the JbTanlcs of the 
Atax (Aude) in Narbonese Gaul. f:>ee Horace, 1 JSerm. x. 40. 

f For instance: quod opponebatur o6 crus: AnnSf n nando : Lus- 

cmia, quia iuctmse canere existimetur : fgnis, a nascendo, quod hie nascitus 
et omne quod nascitur ignis acindit: Zuna, quod lucet noctu: Sol, quod 
solum ita lucet ut ex eo dies sit. 
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other writers on all kinds of topics have been handed down to 
justify the title given by the ancients to Varro— “the most 
learned of the Romans.” 

§ 10. Wc will close this sketch of the Prose Literature of the 
last age of the Republic with a notice of Cicero’s writings. Of 
his oratory and of his epistles something has been said in former 
pages ; and it is to these productions that we must attribute the 
great orator’s place in the Commonwealth of Letters. Of his 
poems it were better to say nothing. Of his memoirs and 
historical writings little is known, unless we count the fragments 
of “The Republic” in this class. But his rhetorical and philo- 
sophical Essays each fill a goodly volume ; and these writings 
have been the themes of waiin admiration for ages past. Yet it 
is to be doubted whether the praises lavished upon them are not 
chiefly due to the magic influence of the language in which they 
are expressed. Tlie “ Brutus ” doubtless is extremely interest- 
ing as containing the judgment of Home’s greatest orator on all 
the speakers of his own generation and of foregoing times. The 
Dialogues on “The Orator” are yet more interesting as furnish- 
ing record of his own professional experience. But the philo- 
sophical works of Cicevo ai’o of little pliilosophical value. They 
were written not so much to teach mankind as to employ his 
time at moments when he was banished from the City, Their 
highest merits consist in that lucid and graceful style, which 
seduced the great Italian Latinists at the end of the fifteenth 
century to alijure all words and phrases which did not rest on 
Ciceronian authority, and which led Erasmus himself, who re- 
sisted this pedantry, to “ spend ten years in reading Cicero.” 

§ 11. The Dramatic Art fell more and more into dishonour. 
We hear, indeed, of two illustrious actors, ^Esopus and Roscius, 
who were highly honoured at Rome, and died in possession of 
large fortunes. But it was from the groat families that their 
honoui-s and the means of making money came. 'I'lie Theatres, 
as we have before observed, remained mere temporary buildings 
till the second Consulship of Pompey, when the first stone 
theatre at Rome was erected hy one of his wealthy freedmen. 
The pieces represented were more of the nature of spectacles. 
Those in which Roscius and ACsopus acted must have been old 
plays revived. In this period hardly one name of a dramatic 
author occurs.* It was not in Theatres, but in Amphitheatres, 
that Rome, and Roman Towns sought amusement. Not only is 
the Flavian Amphitheatre the most gorgeous of the remains of 

* T. Qiiinctius Attn k almost the only one known to \is. He in 
78 R.o., and it i.> evident from llorat. 2 J^pist. ii. 79, that his Plays were the 
most popular dmmas of the (tvy. 
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Imperial Rome, but at all places where Roman remains are i)ro- 
served, at Verona in Traiispadane Gaul, at Arles and Nismcs in 
“ the Province,” at Treves on the distant Moselle, it is the Am- 
pliitheatre that characterises the Roman City, as it is the Theatre 
that marks the Greek. 

§ 12. During this period, indeed, a new kind of dramatic 
representation was introduced, which enjoyed a short-lived 
popularity. This was the Mime. The name at least was 
borrowed from the Greeks of Sicily. The Greek Mime was a 
kind of Comic Dialogue in prose, adapted to the purposes after- 
wards pursued by the Roman Satire. But while the Greek 
Mime in the hands of Sophron assumed a grave and dignified 
character, so that Aristotle classes him among Poets though he 
wrote in prose, the Roman Mime was generally coarse and licen- 
tious. Sylla was particularly fond of those productions and their 
authors. xYfter his time, Dec. Laberius, a Ivnight, strove to give 
them greater dignity. His iSIimes, as the fragments show, w’erc 
in iombic verse, and dilfered from Comedy chiefly in their 
absence of plot and their relation to the topics of the day. 'I’he 
fame of liaberius was rivalled by Publ. Syrus, a freedman who 
acted in his own Mimes, whereas the Knighthood of Laberius 
forbade this degradation. Coesar, however, on the occasion of 
his quailruple Triumph, thought lit to order Laberius to enter 
into a contest with Syrus ; and the Knight, though a mr.n of 
sixty years, dared not refuse. His sense of the indignity was 
strongly marked by a fine passage in the Prologue, still preserved : 

The Gods themselves cannot guinwiy his might ; 

And how can 1, a man, think to gainsay it ? 

So then, albeit f ve lived twice thiity ycjirs 
Free from all taint of blame, I left my house 
At morn a IJornan Knight and shall return 
At eve a sorry IMayor. *Faith, my life 
Is one day longer than it should have been.* 

In the course of the dialogue he expressed himself with frcedoift 
against the arbitrary power of the great Dictator : — • 

And then, good People, we*ve outlived oiiv Freedom. f 


“ Etenim ipsi Di negare cui nil potuoriint, 
Homineni me denegare (juis possit pati ? 
Ergo his tricenis actis annis sine nota 
Eques Uomanus lare degressus meo 
Donium reverto Mimus. Miminim hoc die 
Uno plus vixi mihi qiiam viveudus fuit.'’ 

“ Porro, Quirites, libertatem jm'dimus.” 
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And ill another line almost ventured to threaten : — 

ft needs must be 

Tliat lie fears many, whom so many fear.* 

(Jajsar, however, took no further notice of these caustic sallies 
than to assign the prize to Syrus. 

§ 13. In J‘oetiy, the long period from the death of Lucilins 
to the appearance of Virgil and Horace, — a ]>eriod of about 
sixty years, — is broken only by two names worthy of mention. 
But it must be admitted that these names take a place in the 
first ranks of Boman literature. It is sufficient to mention 
Luci'ctius and Catullus. 

T. Lucretius Cams was a Homan of good descent, as his name 
shows. All we know of him is that he was born about !)o n.c., 
and died by bis own band in the forty-fourth year of his' age. 
But if little is related of his life, his great Poem on tlie Nature 
of the LTuiversc is known by name at least to all. It is dedicated 
to C. Mommius Gemellus, a profligate man and an unscrupulous 
politician, who sided now with the Senatorial party, now with 
C:esar, and ended his days in exile at Mitylen6. But Memmius 
had a fine sense in literature, as is evinced by his patronage of 
Lucretius and of Catullus. 

The f»oem of Lucretius seems t.o have been published about 
the time when Clodius was lord of misrule in the Homan Forum, 
that is, about 58 li.c. Memmius took part against the Dema- 
gogue, and to this the Poet probably alludes in the introduction 
to the First Book, where he regrets the necessity which involved 
his friend in political stmggles.f 

The attempt of LuciHjtius in his great poem is to show that all 
creation took place and that all nature is sustained, without the 
agency of a creating and sustaining God, by the self-operation 
of the elemental atoms of wliich all matter is composed and into 
which all matter may bo rosolvtal. The doctrine is the doctrine 
of Epicurus ; bxit his arguments are in great part borrowed from 
the early Greek philosophers, who delivered their doctrines in 
heroic verse of the same majestic kind that extorts admiration 
from the reader of laicretius. He professes unbounded reverence 
for the name of Empedocles ; and, doubtless, if the works of this 
philosopher, of Anaxagoras, and others were in our hands, we 
should see, what tlieir fragments indicate, the sources from 
which Lucretius drew. Mingled witli the philosophic argument 

“ NecessL* o.st multos timeat, quern multi timent.^' 

» Nam neq'io nos Mgorc hoc patriai tempore iniquo 
Possumus neqiio Muimo, nee Momnii clara propago 
Talibus in rebus comrauni desse saluti.” — i. 41. 
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are passages of noble verse ; but here also it may be doubted 
how far we can believe in his originality. One of the most mag- 
nificent passages, — the Sacrifice of Iphigenia, — is taken in every 
detail from the fiunous Cliorus in the Agamemnon of TEschylus. 
When we see this, and know that the almost universal habit of 
Latin Poets was not to create, but to adapt and borrow, we must 
pause before we give Lucretius credit for originality. 

Yet none can rise from the perusal of Lucretius without feel- 
ing that he was a true Poet, The ingenuity with which he 
employs Latin, a language unused to philosophical speculation, 
to express in the trammels of metre the most technical details 
of natural phenomena, is itself admirable. But more admirable 
are those majestic outbursts of song with which the philo- 
sophical speculations are diversified, 'hhe indignant and melan- 
choly passion with which he attacks the superstitious Religion 
of his time cannot but touch us, though wc feel that his censure 
falls not upon Superstition only, but uj^on the sacred form of 
Religion herself. But ho was little appreciated at Rome. Cicero 
speaks of him with that cold praise which is almost worse than 
censure.* Horace never makes mention of his name. Virgil 
alone showed the true feeling of a poet by his value for Lucre- 
tius. He scrupled not to borrow whole lines from his poem ; 
many passages in the Georgies bear witness to the faithful study 
which he had bestowed on the works of his great predecessor, f 
and in one often-quoted place he confe.sses his inferiority to the 
great didactic Poet.J On the whole, it may be affirmed that 
Lucretius possessed the greatest genius of all Roman Poets. 

§ 14. In striking contrast to the majestic gravity of Lucretius 
appears the second Poet whom we have named. C. or Q. Vale- 
rius Catullus (for his first name is variously given) was a native 
of Verona, or its neighbourhood. He was born about 97 B.C., 
and is known to have been alive in the Consulship of Vatinius § 
(47 B.C.). He was then fifty years of ^ge, and wo hear of him 

* “ Lucretii potlmatJi, ut scribis, ita .sunt : non multis luminibus ingenii, 
multfie tamen artis.” — Ad Quintmn Fratrem, ii. 1 1, 4. 

t Compare, for insbuico, Gcorfj. i. 121 sq. with Lucret. v. 9:U sq. ; Georg. 
ii. 401 with Lucret, ii. 24; Georg, iii. 289 with Lucret. i. 921 ; Georg, iii. 
478 sq. with the description of the Plague in Lucret. vi. ; &c. 

I “ Felix qni potuit rerura cognoscere causas 

Atijue rnetus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjccit pedibus strepitumque Acherontis avari. 

* * # * 

Sin has ne possim naturfo accedere partes, 

Frigidns obstiterit circum pra)cordia sanguis, 

Flumina amcm silvasque ingloriis !” &c. — Georg, ii. 490, sq. 

“ Per Consulatum pejerat Vatinius.** — Iii. 3. 
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no more. His father was a friend of Caesar, and left his son in 
the possession of some property. He had a house on the lovely 
peninsula of Sirniio, at the foot of Lake Benacus, well known from 
his own description ; * ho had a villa near Tibur, and many of 
his poems indicate the licentiousness of the life which he led at 
Borne. He endeavoured to mend his broken fortunes by attend- 
ing ]\[cmmius, the friend of ljucretius, when he went as Ihactor 
into Bithynia, but was little satisfied with the result, and bitterly 
complained of the stinginess of his patron.f When ho was in 
Asia, his brother died, and he addressed to Hortalus, son of the 
Orator Hortensius, that beautiful and afiecting elegy which alone 
would entitle him to a foremost place among Koman Boets. J 
Fearless of consequences, he libelled Cicsar in language too coarse 
for modem ears. The great man laughed when lie hoard the 
libel, and asked the poet to dinner the same day. 

The poem.s of Catullus range from gross impurity to lofty 
flights of inspiration. The fine poem called the Atys is the 
only Jjatin sj)ecimen which vro possess of that dithyrambic spirit 
which Horace repudiated for himself. The elegy to Hortalus is 
perhaps the most toucliing i^iece of poetry that has been left us 
by the ancients. The imitation of Callimachus is a masterpiece 
in its way. The little poems on passing events , — yiecea de circ<m- 
stance (as the French call them),— are the most lively, natural, 
and graceful products of the Latin Muse. To those who agree 
in this estimate it seems strange that Horace should only notice 
Catullus in a passing sneer,§ It is difficult to acquit the judge 
of jealousy: For Catullus cannot be ranked with the old Poets, 
such as Livius, Ennius, and othei*s, against the extravagant 
admiration of whom Horace not unjustly protested. His lyric 
com})ositions are as finished and ]>crtect as the pn)duc lions of 
Horace, who never wi’ote anything so touching as the Elegy to 
Hortalus, or so full of poetic fire as the Atys. 

With Catullus may bo mentioned his friend C. Licinius Macer, 
commonly called Ckalvus, whom Horace honours by comprehend- 
ing him in the same condemnation. He was some fifteen yeare 
younger, and was j^robably son of Licinius Macer the Historian. 
He was a good speaker, and a Poet (if we believe other authors, 


* Ad Sinnionem PeninsuliuTi, xxxi. 
t xxviii. 6, Sty, xlvii. 2. 
t Ixv. .Compare e. 

« , “ Quos ncqiie pulcher 

lIerra(»iienos imqiiam legit, neque siinius Lste, ^ 

Nil piaeter Cal vine et doctus cantare CaiulUun. —1 Serm. x. 18. 

This wa^ written indeed before Horace published any of his Odf , but not 
necessarily beiore he had lartly executetl his design of writing Latin Luics. 
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rather than Horace), not unworthy to he coupled ith Catullus. 
He died at the early age of thirty-five or thirty-six. 

Another poet highly praised by Catullus was C. Helvius Cinna, 
supposed to be the unlucky man torn to pieces by the rabble 
after Caesar’s funeral by mistake for L. Cornelius Cinna. 

§ 15. At the time that the battle.s of Pliilippi secured to Italy 
somewhat of tranquillity, many others began to devote them- 
selves to poetry. Among these were L. Varius Rufus, celebrated 
by Horace a.s the Epic Poet of his time and the few fragments 
from his pen which remain do much to justify the praise. He 
was the intimate friend both of Horace and Virgil. 

Furiu.s Bibaculns also may be mentioned here a.s an Epic Poet, 
who attempted to commit to verso the campaign of Ctesar in 
Gaul. Horace ridicules hi.s pretensions in two well-known pas- 
sage.s ;f hut there is reason to think that in the case of Fiirius 
also the satirist was iulluenccd hy some personal feeling. 

But the fame of all other Poets was obscured by the bright- 
ness which encircled the names of Virgil and Horace. Properly 
their history belongs to the Augustan or Imperial era. But as 
they both published some of their best works before the Battle 
of Actium, a slight notice of them may be pei niittcd here. 

§ 10. P. Virgilius (or Vei’gilius) I\laro was born at Andos, a 
village near Mantua, in the famous year 70 n.c., so tliat he was 
entering majihood about the time when Lucretiii.s put an end 
to his own life. From his father he. inherited a small estate. 
After the Battle of Philippi, he was among those whose lands 
were handed over to the soldiery of the victorious Triumvirs. 
But what seemed his ruin bi’ought him into earlier notice than 
otherwise might have been his lot. He was introduced to 
Maecenas by Asiuius Pollio, himself a Poet, who had been made 
Governor of Cisalpine Gaul, and was reinstated in his property. 
This happy event, as every one knows, he celebrates in his First 
Eclogue. But it appears that when ho tried to resume pos- 
session he was nearly slain by the rude soldier who had received 
a grant of the land, and it was some months before he was se- 
curely restored.}: In company with Horace, Varius, and others, 
he attended Maecenas in the famous journey to Brundusium 
(probably in ;i7 B.c.). He had already (in the year 40 b.c.) 
widtten the famous Eclogue on the Consulship of Pollio, of which 
we have before spoken ; and soon after this he began the 
Georgies, at the special desire of Maecenas. They seem to have 
been published in their complete form soon after the Battle of 
Ar4iium. For the rest of his life, which he closed at Brundusium 

♦ 1 Cann. vi. 8, 1 Serm, x. 44, f 1 Serm. x. 37, 2 Set'm. v. 41. 

$ To tliis he is supposed to refer in his Ninth Eclogue. 
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in the fifty-first year of his age (b.c. 19), he was occupied with 
his ^neid, which with modest self-depreciation he ordered to 
be destroyed. But it was revised by his friends Varius and 
riotius, and published by order of the Emperor, whom he had 
accompanied in a tour through Greece just before his death. 

The character of Virgil was gentle and amiable, his manners 
simple and unobtrusive, and we hear little from himself of the 
great men with whom ho was associated in friendship. His 
health was feeble, and his life passed away in uneventful study, 
of which his poems were the fruit and are the evidence. Nothing 
can be more finished than the style and versification of Virgil. 
His phraseology is so idiomatic as often to defy translation j his 
learning so great, that each page requires a commentary. Ho 
bestowed the greatest labour in polishing his writings ; his habit 
being, as is said, to pour forth a vast quantity of verses in the 
morning, which he reduced to a small number by continual 
elaboration, after the manner (as ho said) of a bear licking her 
cubs into shape. It may be said that Cicero, Horace, and Virgil 
himself, completed the Hellenising tendency which had begun 
with Ennius. Lucretius, though he borrowed his matter from ’ 
the old Greek philosophers, is much more Uoman in his style. 
(Mulliis is more Roman still. But Virgil, except in idiom, is 
Greek everywhere. His Eclogues are feeble echoes of the Doric 
grace of Theocritus. His Georgies are elaborately constructed 
from the works of Hellenic writers, tempered in some of the 
noblest poetic passages with the gi’avc majesty of Lucretius. In 
his .^Enoid almost every comi>arison and description is borrowed 
from Homer, Apollonius, and other Greek Poets. In strength 
of character his Epic fails entirely. No one person in the 
.'Eiicid excites awe, love, sympathy, or any other strong feeling, 
unless wo except the untimely end of Nisus and Euryalus, the 
fates of young Lausus and young Pallas, and the death of the 
heroine Camilla. But, notwithstanding all this, such is the 
tender grace of his style, such the elaborate heauty of his 
descriptions, that wo read again and yet again with renewed 
delight. 

§ 17. To give any adequate account of the gay Horace in a 
page is impossible. Q. Iloratius Flaocus was born in the Colony 
of Venusia in the year 65 b.c., two years before the Consulship 
of Cicero. Ho was therefore nearly six years younger than 
Virgil, and two years older than Octavian. He died in the fifty- 
seventh year 'of his age (8 b.c.), following his friend and patron 
Maecenas, who died a month or two before, according to his own 
prophetic promise.* Hia father was a Freedman by birth, and 

* 2 Carm. xvii. 8, sq, 
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by profession a Tax-collector, a good and tender parent, caring 
above all things for the education of his son. He was at the 
expense of taldng the ]>roinisiiig boy to Dome, probably Avhen he 
was about twelve years old, where he attended the school of 
Oj’bilius, known to others besides Horace for his belief in the 
maxim that tl>c “ sparing of the rod spoils the child.”* There 
he learnt Oreek as wiill as Latin, by reading Homer and the old 
Roman Poets. About the age of eighteen lie went to complete 
his education at Athens, where Q. Cicero was his fellow-student. 
He was at Atliens when Cmsar was murdered, and became an 
officer ill the army of Brutus. After the Battle of Ifiiilippi he 
returned to Pome, and was thrown entirely upon the world. He 
obtained, we know not liow, a Clerkship in the Treasury, on the 
jiroceeds of which ho contrived to live in the most frugal manner : 
vegetables and water formed his truly poetic diet.f But he was 
not left to languish in poverty, lie became acquainted with 
Variiis and Virgil, and was by them introduced to Majcenas ; and 
we have from his own pen a ])leasing narrative of the introduction. { 
For sevei’al months, however, ho received no sign of the great 
man’s favour ; but before' the journey to Brundusium he was evi- 
dently established in intinuicy as great as Viruii’s. vSoon after this 
ho published the First Book of the Satires. The KSecond Hook and 
the Epodcs followed ; but in the interval lie had i-eceived a sub- 
stantial reward from his jiatron in the prc.sent of the Sabine fanu, 
so prettily described by hiinsclf.§ At a later period he became 
master of a cottage at d'ibur, distant about fifteen miles from 
his Sabine villa. But it mu.st be said tliat, notwithstanding his 
dependence upon patrons, Horace always maintained a steady 
determination not to be subservient to any one, Emperor or 
Minister. The Plpistle to Mieccnas deserves especial notice ; 
for it is written in a tone etpially creditable to the Poet 
who would not condescend to flatter the Patron, and to tlio 
Patron who tolerated such freedom in the roet.|| Hitheiio lie 
had declined the name of Puet. But the publication of the 
Three Books of his Odes in rapid succession indicated his title 
to this name, though still he dechned to apj>roach subjeef s 
of Epic grandeur. Before this he had been introduced to 
Agrippa, and somewhat later to Octavia. 'I he First Book of his 
E[)istlcs seems to have been completed in 21 B.C., when the Poet 

* A line is quoted from Duinitius Marsus, a brother poet, ?vlio was edu- 
cated at the scliool of Orhilius; 

” Si quos Orhilius scuticS, ferulavo cecidit.” 

t the description of his day, 1 Np/w. vi. 110 , 57 , 

- X lOid. 55 , sq. § 1 ApwL xvi. 4, sq. 

II 1 J'Jptat. vii. 
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was beginning his forty-fifth year.* Then followc.d the Carmerf 
Seculare, which may be fixed, by the occasion to wliich it belongs, 
to the year 17 B.C. After this came the Fourth Book of Odes 
and the Second Book of E[)istles, works iii great part due to the 
express request ot' Augustus. 

Tlie i) 0 [)ularity of the Odes of Horace has ever been great. He 
disclaims the title of Poet for his other writings ; and of the 
Odes he saj^s that ho wrote poetry only under the sharp com- 
pulsion of poverty .f Much is borrowed from the Greek, as we 
know ; and if the works of the Greek Lyric Poets remained to 
us in a less fragmentary form, we should doubtless find far more 
numerous examples of imitation. But the style of Horace is so 
finished, his sentiments expressed with so much lively precision, 
and in words so happily chosen, that he deserves the title which 
he claims of “ liomc’s Lyric Minstrel.” No doubt his poetry was 
the result of great labour, and every pemsal of his Odes strengthens 
the belief that ho sj)ok(i literally when he compared himself tc> 
“ the Matine bee,” rilling the sweets of many flowers, and finishing 
his work with assiduous labour. It is in the First Book of the 
JOpi sties that we must seek the true genius of Horace, — the easy 
man of the w’orld, popular wdth his great patrons, the sworn 
friend of his brother poets, good-natured to every one, except 
tlio old ]H)ots of Ivoine, wliom he undevvahied partly (as in the 
case of Livius) from dislikci for a rude and imperfect style, partly 
(as wo must, suspect in tlio case of Catullus and Calvus) from an 
irrepressible emotion of jealousy. 

§ 18. The Elegiac Poets, Tibullus and Pro])ertiuH, with their 
younger and more famous compeer Ovid, and many writers of 
lesser note, belong to i\w. Imperial era of Augustus. 

§ 19. A few w'ords may be added on the subject of Art gene- 
rally. With the great fortunes that had been amassed first by 
Senatorial llulors and afterwards by the favourites of the Trium- 
virs, it is natural that Art iii some shape should be cultivated. 
But Greek IVlasters still ruled at Rome ; and a taste began for 
collecting ancient works, such as resembles the eagerness with 
which the pictures of the old Masters are sought in modern 
Europe. In the oration of Cicero against Verres we have an 
elaborate exposure of the base and greedy arts by which that 
wholesale plunderer robbed the Sicilians ot their finest Works ot 
Art. It was, no doubt, an extreme case ; but Verres would not 

* It is impofisible huie to enl'-’ minutely into the time of the publiciition of 
Hoiace's works. Their wfer is prerty well ascevtjiiiieil, as given in the l(‘Xt. 
The date of none except the Iht Vhiok of the Ejnstles and the Cnvmen Seen l:ire, 
can be settled cxnctln, even .■''■ ‘M-all that has been written by Bentley, Tait, 
Milrnan, and many German scholars. 

t 2 Epist. ii, 50. 

2 K 2 
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Have dared to proceed to extremities so audacious, unless he had 
been encouraged by many precedents. 

§ 20. The Arts also of the Builder and Engineer grew with the 
growing wealth of Rome. It was one of the chief and favourite 
occupations of C. Gracchus, during his brief reign, to improve 
the roads and bridges. The great Dictator Caesar had many 
projects in view when he was cut oft^ — as, for instance, the drain- 
ing of the mountain -lakes by tunnels, of the Pontine marshes by 
canal. Many of these works were afterwards executed by Agrippa, 
who also (as we have said) constructed the Julian harbour, by 
uniting the Lucrine and Averniaii Lakes with the sea. In the 
year n.c. he condescended to act as Afidile, and signalised his 
Magistracy by a complete repair of the aqueducts and sowers. 

Before this time, also, had begun the adornment of the City 
with noble buildings of public use. A vast Basilica * was laid 
out and begun by M. A’milius Paulliis, Consul in 60 n.c. This 
magnificent work \va.s said to have been erected with money 
received from Ciesar as the price of the (>)nsuPs good services.! 
But tho B;isilica A^milia was eclipsed by the splendid plans of 
the Dictator Caesar. A great space had lately been cleared by 
the fire kindled at the funeral of Clodius. Other buildings were 
pulled down, and the Basilica Julia extended on the south of the 
Forum along tlie frontage formerly occupied by the ^rabemce 
Veteres. The great work was completed by Octavian. A 
still more magnificent edifice were the Therm© or Hot-baths 
of Agrippa, and the noble U'cmplo erected by the same great 
builder, which still remains under tho name of tho Pantheon. 
In. this structure tho Arch, that instrument by which Rome 
was enabled to give that combination of stability and magnitude 
which distinguishes all her works, achieved its greatest triumph; 
and here was seen the first of those great vaulted domes which 
became the distinctive attribute of the Christian Architecture 
of modern Italy. By these and many other works, — i^olitic both 
because they increased the magnificence and the health of the 
capital, and also gave constant employment to workmen who 
might otherwise have been turbulent, — tho Emperor Augustus 
was enabled to boast that he had “ found Romo of brick, and 
left it of marble.”! 

* The Basili4;.‘\ was a Hall of greater length than breadth, divided into a 
central nave, flanked on each side by aisles. I'ortions of these buildings 
were set apart for the use of the Law-courts, ami for the transaction of other 
kinds of business. The first Basilica was the Porcia, B.C. 18‘4 ; the socoin-l 
the Fulria, B.C. 179. Tliat of Paullus was a restoration of the latter, 

t Chapt. Ixvii. § 2. 

i “ Ut jure sit gloriatus, inaTmoream se relinquere, quam lateritiain acce- 
pisset.” — Sueton, Octav. 28. 
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§ 21. But it was not to Rome alone that Augustus, Agrippa, 
and others confined their labours. Nothing more excites our 
wonder than to stumble upon costly works, built with a solidity 
that seems to imply immortality, in the mountain districts of 
Italy, or in remote valleys of Gaul or Asia Minor or Africa, 
Wherever the Roman went he carried with him his art of Build- 
ing. I'he Aqueduct which was constructed by Agrippa to supply 
Nemausus (Nismes), a colony of no great note, with water, is a 
proof of this assertion. The largest modem cities can hardly 
show a work of public utility so magnificent as the structure 
which is known to thousands of modern travellers under the 
name of the Pont du Gard. 

§ 22. It is needless here to repeat the dismal tale of conniption 
and vice which was presented in the life of most of the eminent 
Romans of the time. Even the rich who were not vicious in 
their pleasures, such as Liicuilus and Hortensius, showed less of 
taste and good sense in tlieir expenditure than a desire of aston- 
ishing by display. The old Religion had lost its hold upon the 
public mind, though superstitious practices lingered among the 
uneducated classes. Philosophy did little to supply the void. 
The practical tendencies of tlie Roman mind attached it to the 
most practical doctrines of the Hellenic Teachers. The moral 
philosophy of Zeno and Epicurus divided the Roman world ; for 
here were to be found broad and positive principles of action, 
comprehensible by all. The finer si^cculations of the Academic 
and Peripatetic Schools found few votaries among men who were 
equally downright in their purposes of viiiuous or vicious 
living. In earlier times the Stoic doctrines had found a response 
in the hearts of men who revived the stern simplicity of the old 
Roman life. Some of the best men, in the times that followed 
the Punic Wars, were Stoics by i^ractico as well as in profession. 
Such were iEmilius Paullus and his sou the younger Scipio. 
Notwithstanding the pride and self-sufficiency which was the 
common result of Zeno’s discipline, there was something en- 
nobling in the princiide that a man’s business in life is to 
do his Duty, regardless of pleasure or pain, riches or poverty, 
honour ordisgi'ace. But Nature is too strong for such a system 
to prevail for many years or over many men. The popular 
Philosophy of the later times was borrowed from the School of 
Epicurus, but it was an easy and fashionable modification of 
the morality of that Philosopher. Epicurus taught that human 
happiness could not '^xisb without Pleasure, but he added, that 
without the practice ov Virtue real Pleasure could not exist. 
The former precept was adopted by the sensualists of Rome : 
the latter was set aside. 
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Nothing more strongly proves the vie: ions state of society 
than the neglect of tlie marriage tie and tlie unblushing immo- 
rality of tho female sex. Cfusar and Octavian, though their own 
practice was not such as tf) set example to society, both saw the 
danger of this state of thi7igs, and both exerted themselves to 
restore at least outward decency. Lawful marriage they endea- 
voured to encourage or even to enforce by Law. 

§ 23. Dut if Religion liad given wuiy, Siq^erstirion was busy at 
work. Men in general caTinot entirely throw aside those senti- 
niGiitvS which are unfolded with more or loss of strength in every 
mind and in every state of social existence. Vliere will still be 
cravings after spiritual things and the invisible world. 'I’lie 
anoi(iiit Oracles had fallen into disrepute, and soon al'ttjr the E\ill 
of the Republic (a.s is well known to CMiristian students) shrank 
into ignoble silence. But beliind thti Hellenic, a new world was 
now opened to Rome. She became fami liar with the mystic specu- 
lation and the more spiritual creeds of the East. The fanatical 
worship of tho Egyptian Divinities, Isis and Serapis, became 
common even in Home, notwithstanding tho old feeling against 
Cleopatra, and notwithstanding many attempts to crush this 
worship. It became a common practice to seek for revelations 
of tho hitnre by means of tho stars. The grim Marins carried 
about with him a Syrian soothsayer. To consult Babylonian 
star-readers was familiar to the friends of Horace. Magi were 
the companions of Roman magistrates. One of Juvenars most 
striking pictures is that of the gloomy volujduary Tiberius 
sittitig ill his island Palace surrounde<l by a host of Chaldieaii 
astrologers. Nor could the purer and snblimer images of the 
Hebrew Scriptures be unknown, Jews abonndod in every po- 
pulous City of the Empire long before they were scattered by the 
fall of their Holy City. Virgil drew one of his noblest bursts 
of poetry from tho inspiration of Isaiah’s proplietic visions. 
Others sought the presence of God in Nature, and confounded 
the Divinity with his works. Man seemed to them such a mass 
of contradictory meaiiness'.’s, that they tried to solve the riddle 
of evil, by supposing tliat he, like the animals and tho whole 
creation, was but a machine animated by tho universal and 
pervading spirit of tlie Deity. Such was the older Pliny,* who 
forfeited a life spent in the study of nature to tho curiosity 
which led him to brave the fires of Vesuvius. 

§ 24. Out of this seething mass of doubts and fears, jincer- 
tain belief and troubling disbelief, rose an eagerness to find and 
a readiness to receive the priiiciple.s of that Religion which took 

hi.s N.iturnl History (ii. 5), — a very striking and interesting p:i.ssnge. 
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root a few years later iu Galilee <ancl Jiidcea, and which extended 
itself with marvellous rapidity over every Province of the Em- 
pire. The purity of its morality attracted those wliose hearts 
were still craving for something better than could be found in 
the Religions or I’liilosophies of the day. Its divine as])ii‘ations 
and the light it threw upon the baffling uncertainties of life 
beyond the grave, offered great attractions to those who were 
looking with doubt and fear u})on all that lay before or behind. 
The bieaking up of national distinctions, the union of all the 
Mediterranean shoni ujulcr one strong and central Govermneat, 
the roads and canals wliich connected countries and Provinces 
under the magiiiliceut rule of the first (kesars, were potent 
instruments in assisting the rapid inarch of tlie new Religion. 
All things, moral and physical, internal and external, concurred 
to promote the greatest, but most silent, RevoUition that 
has ever piwssed over the mind of the civilised portion of the 
AVorld. 



M. Vipsiiiiius Agripiu 
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Magnesia 438. 

AiitiOelius EpipliSnes (or Epi- 
milnes), in voiles Egypt, 
stopped by “Circle" of 
Popiliius, 467. Tyranny 
over Jews, 469. rcalh,470* 

Antonins, M. (Orator), coin- 

K red willi Crassus, 567. 

fends Aquillius, 572. 
Impeuchoil, 574. Ihit to 
death by Marius,- 591. 
Antonius, M., son of last, 
commands against Pirates, 
called Creticus, 634. 
Antonius, C., brother of last, 
Colleague of Cicero, 64?. 
&nt against Catiline, 646, 
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ASIA. 


HUliNNUS. 


649. Impeached by Clodius, 

651. 

knmnius, M. ('rriinnvir), 
Tribune, 674. .folus Ctesar 
at Arimiimm, 676. Left 
to bririj* part of Oesar's 
army to Kpirus, b8o. De- 
lays and eventual success, 
631 . Sent to rule Italy 
after Pharsalia, 689. 690. 
(JlTers Diadem to Gaisur, 698. 
Kseapes tluriiif; Cassar’s mur- 
der, 704. Makes juivances 
to Conspirators, 705. Ora- 
tion over Caesar's lx)dy, 706. 
MiisUir of Homo, 706. ICn- 
tlea\’ours to foil (Iclavian, 
707. Arbitrary rule, ib. 
Takes field a(?iunst Dec. 
Prutus, 709. Defeated by 
llirtius, 710. Iletires into 
Gaul to Lepidiis, 710. Xc- 
gotiams with ()elavian,7ii. 
Forms 2nd ’rriumvirato, 
712. Proscription, ib. Ar- 
rives at I'hilippi, 716. VV^ins 
first battle, 717. Ileceivea 
East, in 2nd distribution 
of Provinces, 7 20. Follows 
Cleopatra to Ejtypt, ih. 
Tlircatens Italy, 721. Mar- 
ries Octavia, 722. Keturns 
to Athens, 72J. Attempts 
ai^ainst iVrtbians, 725. 
Puts Soxt. Pompeius to 
death, ib. Jleturns toCleo- 
patra, ih. Will .published 
at Uoinc, 727. !'ref).iros for 
w.ir, ib. looses battle of 
Aclium, 728. J loath, 729. 
Anvur, Colony, 197. 

iMii oi NH'is, 429. 
ApoUonia, in I'drirus, occupied 
by iloinans, 291. 

Appeal, Laws of, 126. 

Appian Road and Aqueduct, 
222, sq. 

AppiusGlaudiiis ( I .), a Sabine, 
81. Lender of I’ntricians 
ttKftiust l-’lebeiaiis, 91. 
Appius Claudius ( 11 .), son of 

1., opposes first Puldilian 
Law, 100. Jmpeaciuuent 
and suicide, 1 1 2. 

A.ppius Claudius (III.), s-'-n of 

11 ., Decemvir, 115. '‘1 

of Virginia, 117, sq. Ini- 
peachtneiU and suicide, 122. 

Appius Claudius Ciecus, Con- 
sul in jvd Snmnitc War. 
21 1, Head City I’opnldii*, 

220 . Cl -I ISO r, f la Disln bull's 
Freedmen ovepi all Pribes 

221. Public works 
Consul, 22J. Disstiadis 
Peace with Pyrrhus, 242. 
His house, 40c. 

App. Claudius, eon of last, 
defeats Hiero, 266. 


Appius Clodius Pulcher, his 
embassy to Tigranes. 6ji. 

Apulians, 16, 179. Engage 
in 2nd SainniU^ War, 199. 
Join Hamiibiil, J17. 

Aquae Soxtiie, first Colony in 
(jaui, 541. Hat tic of, ;6o. 

Atiulleia. Colony there, 445. 

Aquiilius, M', crushes 2nd 
Suve War in Sicily, 564. 
Impeached, 572. I’ut to 
death hy Mithridates, 596. 

Aratus of Sicyon, Author of 
Achajjin League, calls in 
Macedoni.'ins against Cle- 
omeiies,4i6. i'oisoned, 420. 

Arch, use of, in Roman urcht- 
tecturo, 4T0, 748. 

Archelaus, occupies Pirieus, 
596. Obstiiiule ^resisfiuice 
to .Sylla, 597. Retires to 
Bfuotia, ib. Deleahxl at 
Clueronea, 598. At Orcho- 
menus, ib. Interview with 
Sylla, 599 - 

Archiuiedes, his inventions 
for defence of Syracuse, 
?28. 

Architecture, at Rome, 409, 

Ari-liytas, follower of Pytha- 
goras, 20J, 2 JI. 

Arimlnum, gives name to 
first (lallic Province, 251, 
291. 

Aristiibulus, King of Jiidaia, 
detlmined by Pomfiey, 637. 

Aristion induces Atlieiiians 
to revolt, 596. ‘^uiriiid-rs 
to Sylla. 597. 

Aristonicus revolts against 
Itome, 529. 

Army of Itome and Ixitimn, 
187-189. Ill tJullio War 
of 225 KC., 189. <>ni. iM- 
coiitinually clianged, s-,t. 
IVsembled a Militia, J74. 
Changes after Punic, Wars, 

447. 505. 

Arpinum, l»refecture, 151, 
550. 

Anctimn, in alliance with 
PfcOin**, 210. 

Artists, notice of earliest 


uamet, 407. 

\rii of l)l■^ig^ at Rome, 
whence derived, 407, sq. 
\rts, u-wful, little cultivated 
in early times at Rome, 
409. iWeItuMin}i. 
\a,ruuns, Ugend of, 2j. 
X.Ncribiin, battle of, ? 44 - 
-.iiuiii, in 1100111101, taken 
250. Social War there, 575. 
Siege. S79. , ' . . 

Asia. Province of, 594 - , 
aiics receive Mithridates 
with joy, 596. Fined by 
Sylla, 600. Fleeced by Met. 


Scipio, 690. By Brutus 
and Cassius, 715. 

A.isidui, who, 47. 

Asf/fiim, what, 26. 

Aiellnne Fables, wbat, 403. 

Atherno, 563, sq. 

Athens, condition of, 415. 
i »eiiiMnds protection against 
Philif), 422. Suburbs de- 
stroyed by Philip, 423. 
I'akcii by Sylla, 597. 

Attains I., of Perganius, 414. 
Jdins Bomoj^gainst Philip, 
420. Fiioa^eforo Philip, 
422. Death, 426. 

Atlalus JI. incited to accuse 
hih brother Kumenes, 469. 
LSucreeds him, ih. 

Attiis Claiisns, Sabine chief, 
joins Romans, 81. 

Aveiiio, Hannibal crossed 
Bhoiic near, 299. 

Avcutiiie Mill, peopled by 
Latins, 37. Divided among 
I'lebftian families, 114. 

Augurs, numl)er of, JL 4 °- 
lucreascd, 2 t8 . 

Aurunenus and Ausonians, 
16. Annihilated in 2nd 
Samnite War, 206. 


B. 

Bacchanalian rites secretly 
practised at Rome, 449. 

Biilbus, L, Cornelius, first 
foreign Consul, 696. 

Rale.iric Isb-s ‘uipply slingers 

t" 1 ■.irillJn*, 262. .''UlidU- d. 

Ballot, successive Laws for its 
introduction, 494. 

U isiltcas, Roman, 748. 

Ba-.t iriii inu, who, 458. 

IJ. Ill M. Ill-Mil, 178, 203. Pyr- 
rhus defeated there, 246. 
Defies Hannibal, 309. 

Bibuhis, M. Calp., Colleague 
of Cccsar in .F’dileship, 641. 
In Consulship, 654. At- 
Icmpts to tliwart Osar, 
655. Poijqiey’s Admiral, 
680. Death, 681. 

Blossius, Preceptor of Ti. 
Uvacchus,*5i9. Questioned 
liy Duilius, 528. 

HtK I bus, King of Mauritania, 
5?2. Retires before Ma- 
rius, 553. (lives up Ju- 
gurtha, 554 - 

Boiiui Gauls conquered, 234* 
Declare lor Hannibal, 303. 
SulKlued, 441. 

Bononia Felsina, 442. 

Hovianmn, chief city of Pen- 
trian 8umnitcs, 178. 

Brennus, King of Senoniau 
Gauls, 145. Name, ib. 

2 K 3 
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lilllJNDKSIUM, 
Brunilflsiurn, Coloiiv, 250. 
Bnittians, 179. Submit ai'tor 
depaiiuro <jf l’yiTlni,<, 249. 
Ji'in II iiiiiilnl, J17. ir.Mil- 
quiri<-r-» - I Haiinii 'il. i jb 
Brutiilua rapiiis, 202. 

Uniius, l)«c. .Junius, ronqiu-rs 
iwillioia, 4y}. J'ati'uu dT 
Amiis, 51?. bi'm Is attack 
upotj C. (jiraci'lius, 54i. 
Brutus, Dec. .Junius, i/'Kato 
ot'OiOsar, ^77. Cousjiiratnr, 
7CX5. Collwbi Dlailidtors, 
70.1. OcviipiUpart of Home, 

706. Seizes Oi.salpino (•iaul, ] 

707. Besieged in Alulina, 
7oy. Unable U» pursue An- 
tony, 711. Death, 77?. 

Brutus, Ij. Jimius, nauK', bo. 
]’].\pels ’I'iirquinius, 67. 
Judgment o! iiis Sons, 64. 
Brutus, U. .Jimius, uue of 
i'’irst' rribuncs, 92. I 

Brutus, L. Junius, a leader of j 
jVIariuu parly, Agrarian ' 
Law of, 60J. Legate to j 
Lepidus, 621. I 'lit to I 
flciltll by I’ompey. b 27 . j 
BrutU'i, tl. Jui'iu-. •■■ii I I'l, I 
-uliiiiii- I" Ui 111, Ill-', 
babits, 6yq. Conspiracy 1 
again>t Ca>sa,r, ih. Pro- , 
olairns Liberty, 704. fruits 1 
Ttotne, 706. I iesi hitioii, 707. | 
Leaves Italy, 708. (krn- ' 
pies M.vcedonia, 715, .Joins | 
Cassius in Asia, ih. Be- i 
sieges Xaiithus, Hi. Story j 
of ibe Sjierlre, 716. At ! 
Philippi, ih. First Battle, j 
717. Stcond Battle, and 
(loath, 718. Char.K'tor, ih. j 
Building at Bonio, 409. Un- 
der Octavian, 748. 

Burial, outside AValls, 410. 
Burning alive, 1 21. 
Burning-glasses of Arcbi- 
incdes, ? 7 .H. 

Byraa of Uurtljuge, 262. 

c. 

Ciwilin.', Comic Poet, 511. 
Cauiiban vitieyanls, 191. 

Ciiile.s Vibonna, 28, 19. 

Cadian JliU, oocupied by ; 
Ktriiscaiis, 28. By Ivatiiis 
of Alba, t6. 

Ca'liiis It ulus, ST., won by 
CaPHir, 674. JVoposes aboli- 
tion fd’ debts, ^89. 

Csmiln.i, Sabine. City, 26. 

Ca>pio, Q. Servilius, his double 
trettehery, 492. j 

Caspio, Serviliiis, defeated ■ 
by Cimbrians, 558. Con- ' 
deiimed by I’oople, 565. j 
Caepio, Cn. Servilius, oppos >3 j 
Saturninus, 570. j 


ca:sa r. 

Cevn’, forsakes Konie, 175. 
Pi elec Hire, Franchise, 252. 

Cflpsar, C. .Julius, marries 
daughter of (Mnna, 617, 640. 
Karly life, 640, sq. Re- 
stores trophies of Marius, 
641. JOdilc during affair 
of Catiline, ib. .Supports 
Agrari m l..i» •■f l.'iillu', j 

644. I'l.-iiii-l- :i pi--i riiii--ii I 
of It'ibirius.fb. I'ont. Max., ! 

645. Spi iikx jirain-.! 1 l|•irll ' 
punisliiii' III. C iiiiiii.in- I 
ans, 648. Whether an .e - 
eomj)liee, 649, sq. Siqiporls j 
Poiiipey, 6?2. Borrows of j 
Cras-aifl. /b. I’lwtoriuSpaiu, j 
ih. Cabal with Pompeyand 
Crassus (tsi 'rriunivirate), ! 
b54. t^iiisul, ih. Agrarian ‘ 
Law, 6??. Coulirms Pom- : 
pey s Acts, ih. (iraliiies | 
rax-eoUeefors, 65b. (lb- ! 
tains both Cauls, 556. Mar- j 
rios Julia to Ponii«.‘y, i7>. Id- 1 
vorce, 6';7. Marries Caljuir- 1 
Ilia, 648. Offers plaie to 
Cicero, ih. Promotes Ids 
liaulshment, ih. Promotes 
nussioii of Cato to C.vprus, 
659. First throe Campaigns 
in Caul, 661, .17. Court at 
Lucca, 66j. 'riireatoned by 
Consuls, 6(»6. ( Joverumeut 
prolonged, ih. Fourth Cam- 
paign iii Caul, 669. Accust'd 
of treachery, ih. Invido-* i 
Britain, 670. Tho- 1'- n- d 
with general rising of Cauls, i 
ih. 'rrinmpli, 670, 67?. 
i'repares for a struggle* at 
Ifome, 674. Cives Iwuk 
two T,ogions to Pomp(*y, 
67}. Projioses that, lioth 
should resign, ih. I’rocl.aim- 
ed a public enemy, ih. 
Cros.scs Ruliiron, 676. Mas- 
ter of Italy, 6', 6, sq. Con- 
quers I'ompeian.s in Spain, 
678. Named Dictator liy Le- 
pidns,aud re.signs, ih. Land.s 
In Fpirus, 680. Joined by 
Antony, 681. Draws lines 
round Poinpey, ib. lie- 
treats inti> Tbes.saly, 682. 
Battle of PharsRiia, 68 st/. 
Pursues Pompey. 684, 687. 
War at Alexandria, 688. 
Seemingindolence in Kgypt, 
^o. Conquer.3 Pliarnaccs, 
ih. Dictator (2nd time), ib. 
Quells mutiny oJ lotb Le- 
gion, ih. Sulxliies Poinpei- 
an.H in Africa, 691. Returns 
to Ifcrne, 692. Quadruple 
'rriumph, ib. Leniency, ih. 
Dictator (?rd time), 69*. 
Campaign against Pompei- 
ans in Spain, £6, Fifth Tri- 


CAinio. 

nmph, 694. Legi.^lative PiC- ' 
forma, 694-697. Loss oi' 

liopnbuity, 698. Dictiiti.r 

for litV, ih. Wi.dii-s to Ije 
King, ih. Plan to make him 
King Di the rroi i}i(rs, 699. 
Co^^pi^acy against, 644. 
Assas.sination. 70T. Clia- 
rncter, ih. (Vmririiialioii of 
his Acts, 705. Will and 
Funeral, ih. 

C e-.ir, Shm. fidlii-.. bis uii.*;- 
-luii iii « !■>! iiiih, 478. 

L'.il uiiiii' An. .\ii- i 

liiis, .story of, 277. 

Calendar of Uii. Flavius, 221. 
Condition of in t’a'sars tiiii.-. 
696. lb form, 697. 

Ciiles, 190. (,'olony. 196. 
CiHiviril — . Roiii .i-.i-iiig eV.-;- ! 

■ .| \, ii.i .III 1.. .igiio, 40 1. a-b. 

477. Death, 477. 

Calor, River, 178. 

Calviis, C. l/.cinins Macer, lii" 
Poet, 74J. 

Cttuihia, what, JO. 

Cumillns, L. Furius, entitles 
I leliverer <d' Rome, t;o. 
Carnllliis, M. Fiiriii.s, Id.- ' 

I tutor, 1 ;8. Takes Veil, 
140. d’akos Faleril, io 
Creediiiess, 142. Banisli- 
nient, ih. Conquest -n 
Ciiiiis, 149. Reco idles (h- 
ders and builds temple of 
Concord, 161. Death, 168. 
c.impign I "f Homo, 82. 

I.' imp iiii.ui-, 16. Wore Sani- 
nites, 179. .Siibjoets of 
Rome, 190. Join naiuiib.d, 
d8 . 

Canme, Battle of, ji?, sq. 
(!anlabrians, who, 44 j. 
CaiiuleiU'^, law of 129. 
C.infi!i>ium, 18. 

Capitol disl.ingnisbed IVoiii 
Arx, 26. Temple of Capi- 
toline Jupiter, 59. Bum: 
606. 

Ciiima, founded by Capys. 17 
Anciently Vuliunuim, 179. 

! Share in ist, .*<amnitp W u. 
180. Coiiditioii after Latin 
War, 194. A Prt'feciim 
2-;j,257, JH- Admits Man 
nibal, M7. Besieged. ;;i. 
Surrender, ???, J?7- 
Carbo, Q. Papirius, leads dc- 
mocrary after dealb of I 
Cr-'iechus, ^29. Urgi'S'"*' 

I • mi- ii I'f \griirlan Liiw.;to. 

Siipp-'- •Dmur'li n I "vd- 

I jdu, I) {2.- fiulcido, S4^’- 

! Carbo, Cn. Papirrus, join.s Cm 
I Ufi, ?89. Consul wilh idnna 
I twice, 601, 602. Sole <’"11- 
j Kul, 602. Consul jrd time. 

I 606. Repulses Sylla. 607- 

Flight, 608. Death, 612. 
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Canieades, embassy of to 
Rome, 472. 

(Jiir.s'-oii, 208. 

Cardiage, acoouiit of, 260, .S7. 
Si I e o f, 48 5 . F al 1 , 481) . A t- 
tenujt to fourilcoltiiiy tbcrc 
by C. (JracA’lms, 490, 541. 

Caribiiginians, r.oimiuM-(-i vl 
tfOfity with Rome, 80, 26?. 

w irli i.r^'v- 

r.iLii-o, z?\j. 1 1. 1. ii' <1 oy 

<lel‘)ii, 229, 2^?. S'jttlc- 
mcTits and uUempts in Si- 
eily, 2b;. Second 'I’n'iity 
with Home, 2b?. Rn])lnre, 

]/aiiiii:ar, Jhuniihul, jh'ttsi- 
iiiiiiia. J’erlidions dt'aliiigs 
of Senate, 48r,.«:7. I’rcpa- 
ratioiis for vesistaiiec, 484. 
Se<' Si'ijiin. 

Canbreao Nova, tbnvuled by 
ilasiirulial, 292. Taken by 
vS( ipio Afrk'inius, jsj. 

Oar^ilhls, Sp., in jrd Samniti* 
W'ar, 214. Sets uj) a statue 
in ilie, Capitol, 407. 

Carviliiis, Sp., proposes to fill 
Senate with laitins, J19, 

Casea, 1 *. Serviiius, ediispi- 
rator against Cu'S.ir, 700. 

<.’a-siiinm. C<>|oiiy. zr^f\ 

'.'a-iliiotiij, iTi i' . I'll. . 25}. 

'Taken by lliumibal, ;i8. 

1" 1‘olies 

Tarilii.iii-, b'ry si|l.i,||i .. to 
Ctesar, (M. One of ebiof 
L'ons[>iraUirs, *loo. l/aives 
Italy, 708, 'Takes posses- 
sion of Syria, 714. .loins 
llruLiis, ill. Kxiovtions, 716. 
Oefeati'cl by Antony, 717, 
l)(!at.li. ih. 

Cassius Ixiijglnns.C^., 'Triltim \ 
sup])orts Cu'sar, 674. Ijei't 
liy Ciosar in Spain, 678, 

Cassins, Sp„ tlirice <.'oiisnl, 
9b. Author of lat Agrarian 
Caw, gb, &<(. Iinpeaelmiont 
97. Author of League wit h 
Latins and Mernicans, no. 

Castor and Pollux, 'Temple, 
54. Worsliijy at Home, 69. 

t'alllTiiii, L. St'rgiu-, i ally life 
h\i. Coii'pir.iey, ib. .\'‘- 
quilted, ()4J. Loses Consul- 
ship, ib. Tic tray ed by T iil- 
via, 646. Cicero atUieks 
bim, ib. Proclaimed public 
F'jii iny. ib. !>(■ ub. '.4 

Cato, M. poll in' ^Cell -i ). \.^- 
gaie of t;ialg-i'«, 4^-. 
stor in Sicily. 44 j. Consul 
in Spain, ib. 'l'iiumi<b. 4., 4 
Karly life, 45-*. Atta. i.*. 
Hellenic fashions, 4?!. As- 
sails Scipio. 4!;2. Oeserts 
Senatorial party, 454. t’en- 
sor : big rigour,’ ib. PccuUa- 


CHRYSOGO.XIR. 
ritios, 4^4, .^q. IJeconic.s less 
rigornns, 471. Moves dis- 
mic-sal (if (ireek sopbiois, 
472. ftefends .Spaniards, ib. 
Inlercedes for Acb.a-an e.ip- 
tives, 47b. Urges <!c.struc- 
tion of Cartilage, 482. 
Iteatb, 487. 

Cato, M. I’orcius (of Utica), 
ii ‘iitenant of I'ouiticy, bj;. 
.Si»e 'eh upon I’liiiishment 
by J><atb,b48. Opimsescoii- 
firmationof I'ompey’s Acts. 
b52. S(‘rit to conquer Cy- 
]»rus, 659, .«(/. t IbaiMcter, ib. 
executes bis roiniiiissloii, 
bb?. Defends t;i.«liu.s, ih. 

I ’ro poses to deliver C'se.sar 
to t Jauls, 669. A L (Jon-yiM, 
689. Accompanies I’om- 
lieians to Africa, ih. March 
to U t ica,ib. I lisinUTcsted- 
iic'ss, ib. Ik’ath, bgi. 

Catullus, 742, .V/. 

Catillns, (^. Imt alius, end.s ist 
I'unicCWar, 279, sq. 

Catrilns, Q. Lutatiua, Col- 
league of Marius in 41 li 
Consulship, (ibaracter, 558. 
I’osted in l^oTiibardy against 
Ciuibriaiis, pftH^onsul, 
5bT. Hetreats, ib, .Joined 
by Marius, ih. Commands 
at VercelUe, ib. Merita, 
562. Put to death by Ma- 
rins, 592. 

Cat ulus, (i. Lutalius. son gf 
last, Ijoador of Senatorial 
parl_\ , 620. I^ast !*riiicei>s 
.<cnalus ill Reimblie, 628. 

{’e/e/7 y, ancient name for 
kniglits, ?f>. 

Celtiberiaiis, wlio, 44}. 

Cen.sori lilts, L., Consul in 
A frica, -182-486. 

Ceii-siirs app-iiiiled, i’O. 'Tc- 
niir. ..f .lti. . -b- r ■ M. .I.iji 
till- pi. I- i III, 17 , I'^i. 

Both PlebcM.ui. 4{o. 

Ceusor.sbip. new powers in 
luuids of ('ato and siieces- 
sors, 45s. Siippres-.cd by 
Syllji, bi6. Revived by Se- 
ll iie, 62R. Oii.soriul jiow cr 
granb'd Ui (k tavian, 74?. 

Ci‘nse,s of Servius, 48. 

Cciitunhviri, who, 160. 

f '( nibrin-, 47. 

f'./,Di.;.i /V.f,.,;.rD.vi. ;:4. 

O ihi gud, r.C -rii- b'l', ..1 

ratiliiiarians, b4(). iiharac- 
ter, 647, IX'atb, 648. j 

Clecronca, biittle of, 598. j 

fi-a. te.iins. 15- 

' liai giii-l - Fbmiininns 
to i’liilip’acuinp, 424. ■ 

Cli.-iops, uf Roman party ! 
ill Kpirus, 461. 

CbiysOgonus, 614, 618. 


! Ciceiu M. Tullius, at tucks 
' Syila, bi8. ijiiitsPi(jme,627. 

<^ua’?tnr in Sieil.v, ib. Jb'o- 
; seciitcs Verres, ib. Designs 
; to defend Culiliiie, 64?. Con- 
I sill, lb. Speaks against 
I Agrari.in Law of Rullus, 

I 644. I lefends Rabiriiis, / ■'. 

I'’irst and Si'cond Spec .-bi n 
' .ig.iili't Ciililii'.-. b|b. Ar- 
i !i-|' I '..|i']i.i' lli-l-., {147. 
j 1 'bird Speech, ib. FouiLli 
, ,Speecli, 648. His baste, ib. 

; Defends Movena, ib. Ai - 
quits Caesar of complicity 
j with Caliliiic, 650. Vanity, 

I 6; I. ITevenb'd from .siiefik- 
ing by Merellns Xepos, ib. 
Opposes Agrarian I/i\v ol 
; Cfcsar, 655. Perph-xity as 
to I’ciuipcy, 656. OITi-nds 
i riorlin'. b^7. Ini|ieiii-bed by 
j liiiii,».5i. !:■ till ' I-. 'Tlies- 
I Ml..ni, i.b?,-,. Perall. -I.bbt, 
j b'l^ .b.iii' TnuiiiMi ', {167, 

I lietunis, 679. .Joins Poui- 
pey in l-last, ib. Ofllu-eil 
cuinmaiul after Pliar.salia, 

! b89, N'^isiU'd by Ciesar, b98 

j Leaves Senate-liouse duriiq 
C{esiir’.s inurdiu’, 704. Visits 
] Coii.spirators In Capitol, ib 
Secf'Uds Antony’s niolioi 
i for Atiiliesty, 70;;. I’rfqioses 
I t-'i' iM Tl.iiy.7'8. Return- 

i-. R.-mi-, i>'. Firs! Piiilq.' 

I jiic, ib. I’liblisheft S(‘coiit 

I'bilippie,, 709. Again le.ave: 

' Pioine, 711. Death am 
! cliariicliu- 71 J, .sv/. Oratorj 
i and writings, 716, 719. 

1 Cicero, t^. Tulliiis, brother o 
last, <iovernor of Asia Mi 
i nor, bbj. Legate of Caesar 

ib. Reconciles his brotbe 
to Ca-sar. bb7. l>c;ilij, 71? 

‘ Ciliciiiii IMrib s treat will 
-[..n i l. n-. b2^. Daring ex 
i.lolts, 6jt. Cnislifd bj 
Pomiiey, bt^. 

Ciniber, I.,. Tillius, t^aispira 
! tor agaiiit Ctesar, 700. 
j Cimbriuns, origin, 557. Firs 
eoiifliots with Romans, ib 
i I’ass into Spain, 558. l*as; 
j to Xortli of Italy, 559. he 
si eud .'Vdige, 561. .Itmibi 
! latetl at V'ercella*, 562. 
Cimiiiiim Hills, 86, 207. 
Cincimiatn.s, L., ro6-io8. Die 
I tutor, i ?4. 

; t.Uncius, /Vlimciiius L., earl; 

Latin Aniiatisl, 4^6, 

Cineas, Jfinister of I'yrrhm 
sent to Koine, ■’4?. Dcail 
245. .Saying 01 wine ' 
Jjatium, 409. 

Ciun.i, poet, murdered at t.’a.' 
sar's funeral, 70b, 744. 
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CUKTO. 

Corinth taken, 4*^8, sq, 
Corioliiiins, C. Murcius, Vol- 
scitni Wars, 102 105. 

Corn, prices of, i j8. 

Joined by Carbo, Sertorius, I approach, jjj. Sy Hu's, 585- Coriicli.<i. mother of the 
Marius, t6. Enters Home. I Hattie there, 608, *//. Gracehf, %rg, Intercedosi 

590. Assumes ConsulsIii[) Colonies, Roman and Taitiii, witli Cains, 5J7. Hearing 
2nd time, 592. jrdand..4th 254* List of Roman, 255. after his death, 544. 

times, 601, fe2. Mspedition What meant by Co- Cornelian Laws. Seo *sy?a. 

toDul^atia, 602. Murdered, Ionics, ib. (See Latins.) Cornelii, name given to slaves 

ih. ’ Colonies of C- Gracchus, enfranchised by Syllu, 615. 

Circus Maximus, 45. 54*- All previous Colonies Corn-law of C. (iraedms, 517. 

Cirta, j$6, 549, 551. within Italy, i7».; cf. 254. Faults Iticreased by Satnr- 

Citlos, ceiltres of ancient dvi- Military Colonies of ,SyHa, nimisaiul Clodiiis, 569, 660. 

lisation, J95. 614. Of Ca*sar, 696. Of limited by C:esjir, C94. 

Civil War, First, 582, sq. Ociaviaii, 720, 7Ji. Coriif), Monte, 6, 85. 

Second, 604, sq. 'I'liird, Columna JtostrdLa, what, Z'jo. Corsica, v rested from Car- 
•J03, sq'. Fourth, 719. sq. Comedy at Rome, ^lo. tlifige by Homo, 285 

Ciiiitatcs LiljeriP et Fakrota' Cornitia Ctntundla, 48. In- Corniicaniiis, first I’lebeian 
257. In ProviriceK, j88. fluence of ratricions, 98. I'ontilex Max., 218, 24J. 

Claslia, U'gend of, 67. Cli.mpe in cr.F.sliiiitinii. ^8. C-.nmeanii. I'ov.-ys t-- Tcuta 

Classes of Servius, 47, sq. Ri laii-*n to •',■111111^ lil «,mii < ii ni Ill\ ri.ni-, ’rt7. 

Change, 178. buui, j8i. At end of J’linic Crym', in ist. i'uriic War, 270. 

Claudius, P., son of App. Clan- Wars, ^8^. Cotta, C. Aurelius (OratoiO. 

dins Caecus. loses Fleet at Cornitia Cnriata, 29. Ijoso banislied, 581. 

Drepanmn, 277. legislative jxywer by Pub- Cotta, M. Aur., commands iu 

Cleomonos III., king of Sparta. lilian l^iw, 191. Condition jrd Milhridalic War, 6jo. 

Reforms, 416. Dolcatcd at i» Cicero's time, 170. Orassus, P. Licinius, delealed 

Sellasla/ih. Cornitia Tribula, 51. Power by Perseus In Thessaly, 

Cleon, leader of in.<»urgent lucreascs witli Uiul of Tri- 460. 

slaves, 500. Death, 501. bmies, 179. Crjwsus, ]^ T.icinius (Muci- 

Cleoiiymus of Sparta, called in I Cowa'/iim, what, 27, 55> anus), father- in-law of C. 

by Tarentinc.s, 2J2. 6’ow»tc/'cii j«.s, what, 192. (Jracebus, p8. (ieneml 

Cleopatra, history, 685. Wins Cotwprtdfw, Festival of, j 2. against Aristonicis, 529. 

CKsar,688. guwn of Egypt, Concilumiuin, what, 5i6. Death, 5jo. 

ih. At Romo, 699. Disap- Concord, Temple of, erected Crassii.s, 1*. Licinius (Orator), 

• pointed by Caisar’s Will, • by Oamillus, x6i. liy Opi- indicts Q. CarlMi, 546. Coin- 

705. Sails up Cydmis, 726. mins, 544- witli Antonius, 567. 

Takes Antony to Egypt, th. Coufarraalio, what. SjH och for Jirusus, 57;. 

Forsaken 72?. Again at- CWwAWttw, 41, 42. Refused JJeaih, 574. 
tracts Antony, 72?, Her tol'lebcians, 127. Conceded Cra.ssus, I*. Mciniua (Dives), 

■ son by Antony made King by Canuleian Law, 129. joins Sylla, foa. J)ef(?alH 

of Armenia, 726. Flies at One of Jura privuta, 192. Italians before Jlomc, 609. 

Actium,728, Seeks to win Cassar’s marriage-law, 696. Prador sent against Siuir- 

Octavian, 729. Death and Octaviau's, 750. Uicus, 624. Consul wiUi 

character, lb. ('onsualia, (’onsus, 26. J’ompey, 626. Jealousy, 

rimwf, derivation, 28. Consuls, anciently called Prae- 628. Rectaieiliation, ib. 

Clients what, 28, sg. tors or Judices, 6j, 120. Not an accomplice of Cati- 

Clivus'capitolinus, 55. Never elected by Curi(;s, line, 649. Lends money to 

Cfloaca Maxitna. 98- Name, 121. Replaced Cn!>uir,052. Visits Ca^sai at 

Clocks, Water-Clocks, when by Decemvirs, I15. HyMi- Lucca, 66j. Proconsul of 

first used at Romo, 409. litary Tribuues, ijo. Con- Syria, 6(>6. Expedition 

Clodius Pulcher, excites sedl- sulatc oiicned to ricbeians, against Parthians, and 

lion iu army of laicullus, 160. Hoth Patrician, 170. Death. 668, sg. 

6}3. Impeaches Catiline, Hoth Plebeian, 170^ 170. Crassus, P. Licinius, son of 

642. Violates mysteries, Ago for Consulship, 371. last, Legate of Cicsar In 

697. Cicero deposes against After 1st Punic War, con- Gaul, 66?. Death, 669. 
him, ib. Impeaches C. fined to wealthy families, Cremona, Colony there, 290. 
Antonius 658. Tribune, 16. 37L Reclectlon, 374. In- Greta, what, 3. . , 

Impeaches Cicero, t6. Ca- veested by Senate with die* Croton, 18. Destroyed by 

reer os Tribune, 660. Of- tatorial power, 384 ; cf.541* Romans, 245. 
f.-nds Pompey, 663. Bars S^o, 644, (47, 658, 675. A Crustumeriiim^ 26. 
recall of Cicero, 6^. At- BhadowunderOctavlan,733. Crustinnhie .or Crustumerlan 
tacked by Cicero, 66y. Cobptatio, what, 123. 218. Tribe, 81. 

ASdik, ib. Continued power, Corcyra, occupied by Romans, Cures, a Sabine City, 26, 27. 
671. ■ Killed by Milo, ib. 287, 291. Curim, and vurioms, 29. 

Riots at funeral, fb. Corflnitim, capital of Italian CUria Hostilia, 36. 

Cluba, See CbUvmes. Allies, 576. Defended { Curio, M. Scriboniuff, favour- 

ClulUus, DictaUir of Alba, 34. against Cimr, 676. ite of Cicero, 674. Secretly 


CINNA. ( CORFINIUM, 

Cinna,'L. Cornelius, Consul, ' Cmtwnes or Clubs of Patri- 
y88. Heads New Citizens, j clans against Plebeians, 217. 
ih. Driven from Rome, ib. Collatinus, son of Egerius, 44. 
Revives Italian War. ?8 q. Colline Gate, 54. IJanuibai’s i 
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CUIUUS. 

won by Cassar, ib. Ftefeat 
and death in Africa, 6'J9. 
Curius DiMitrUus, M’, origin 
and cliaraoter, 225. Con- 
quest of Siibines, ib. Agra- 
rian Law, 226; llis rewaid, 
ib. Defeats Pyrrhus, 246. 
Curtiua, M., leaps intoCulf in 
Foruiri,i68. Other reason for 
name of l^acus Curtins, ib. 
ryn'^eephulie, Ttatth- of, 42*;. 
Cy/itus, uieg^ of, 610. 


Dalmatians conquered, 471. 
Daiinians, 1$. 

Debtor and Creditor, -scVi rc 
laws at Ibiiui-. 8'j. 
ti Miviran-. Kirv-i. 115. Ti n 
Lii.li--. lb. StL.n.!. p.irlly 
r’lebi. ijii. ill. t.'li.iiigi ■[ < lia- 
racter, 116. Icii Tallies 
become 'Twelve, ib. War 
with Sabines ; Siccius Den- 
tntus. 1x7. War with 
^Eqniaiis; Virginia, 117, 
sq. Fall of Decemvirs, 119. 
Ileeemriri. S«'0 DuumHri. 
Decius Jubellius, capUiin of 
Cainpaniuns, 240. Seizes 
]{.h(>giuin, 241, 245. Sub- 
mits to Home, 250. 

Decius Magins, opposes Iliin- 
nilial at Capua, .?I7. 

D(‘clus Mus. P. Cl-), saves 
army of Cossus in ist Sam- 
nitc' War, 181. Devon- 
hiinself to Dii inferi, 1H6, 
189. 

Ik'cius Mus, P. 

Samn i te War, 2 1 r . Censor 
withFabius; Uefonus, 22 j. 
Decius Mus, P. (III.'), coin- 
iiMnd-.igiin-l Pyrrlni-., 244 
De^uria- and Decurioiis el 
Seriate, jo. 

Decurions, Italian, 258. 

Delos, free port. 469. En- 
trepot of Slave-lraite, 498. 
Delphi, Oracle of, consulted 
by 'Tarqnin, 60. Dy Senate 
in Veieiitine War, ng; in 
2nd Punic War, jif’- 
Demetriiis of Pharos, minister 
ofTeut.a, 287 . Betrays her, 
made chief of Corcyra by 
Rome , ib. Be; tray s Romans 
to PhiliFi, 29 »' 
ininister, 418. IVath, 4 ^ 1 - 
Demetrius Poliorretes loses 
Syria, 4U.« Becomes Iviiig 
of Maceiloii,*4ia. 
Demetrius, son of Philip, 
mission to Ron’e, 457 - En- 


ECNOMUS. ' 

Democracy at Rome, 506. 
Violence after the death of 
'Ti. (jracchiis, sjo. 

T»i iil:iiiis, Sii uii-*, II7. 

DcjiuntCmi, wlio, 47. 

JJictalor, power of, 67. Nu- 
merous aftt!r Liclnian Tjaw's, 
170, J84. First I'lebeiiin, 
170. Great number of bo 
fore Samnite War's, }84. 

Discus, leads violent i\'iity in 
Aclmian Ijeague, 477. De- 
fmids Corinth, 478. 

Diminutio capitis, what, 127. 

l>iotiysiu8 of Syracuse, 228. 
kStniggles with Cartlia- 
gitiians, 264. 

Dii-plirmej. pneeptor of 'Ti. 
rii-clur'., 519. Death, 528. 

Dohiiiclla, P. Cornelius, son- 
in-law of Cicero, beaten in 
Illyria, 678. PnqKises abo- 
lition of debts, 689. Consul, 
704. Slays 'Tridionius in 
Asia, 715. Death, ib. 

Doniitius Ahenoliarbiia, L., 
tlireatens to recall Ca?sar, 1 
666. Holds Corftriimn 
against Ciesar, 676. Corn- ! 
plaints of Pornpey, 679. 
Insolence, 68j. Dejilh, 685. 

Pomug, wiiat, 114. 

Drama at Borne, its origin, 
404. Decay, 739. 

Dreprmurn, loss of Roman 
Fleet thi-ve, 277. 

Diusus, M, Livius, employed 
I*. I.uibid C. rlnuclm-.. S41. 

Dlll^lH, M. LiM'I-*, v>II ol hl'l, 
tharaiK r, KhM«d ! ri 
bum: through Swims, 57*. 
Plan to reform l,ii\v-eourts, 
ih. 'To enfranchise Italians, 
ib. Assassination, 574. 

Dniliii-, G., defeats Cartha- 
ginian Fleet off Myla', 270. 


EUNCS. 

Education at Roine,^i^j6, *546. 
IIow used by Sertorius, 
622. 

Egypt, its condition at end 
of the I’unic Wars, 413. 
Elephants, first seen by Ro- 
mans, 241. Number taken 
•in First Punic War, 275, 
Jim^iUi, wlio, J75, 
jKiiiigsaHifm or Tuimcl of 
Alban Luke, 139. Of Fu- 
cine Lake, ib. CL 410. 
Emporium or -ire, 319. Sciplo 
lands there, 352. Cato de- 
feats Spaniards tlicre, 444. 
Engineering, Boman, 410. 
Enria, in Sicily, 128. Centre 
of the Slave War, 499. Of- 
fering tliere to Ceres, 501. 
Ennius, Q., poet, 406. Epi- 
taph, it). Use of Greek 
Hexamcicf, 509. Annals, 
510. 

Epaphroditns, Greek for Fe- 
lix, SylUTs surname, 611. 
Epicydi'S and Hippocrates, 
agents of Hannibal at Syra- 
cuse, 326, At Ivcontlni, 327. 
Diath of Hippocrates and 
flight of Epicydes, 329. Epi- 
cydes liends Carthaginians 
against Marccllus, 3?«>. 
Epldanrus, sends sacred snake 
to Rome, 227. 

F.pirnt«j.us«lst Persons against 
RitUie, 461. Vengeance 
upon them, 464. Epirus a 
Itiiiii.in Province, 480. 

of Romulus, 30, 
I >■ lidded by 'Tull us and 
again by 'I’arquiiiius l^is- 
cus, 44. 'Tripled by Ser- 
vius, 48. How created by 
C. (i racclius, 504, gq. Cliangc 
in chanu-lerof, 504. Census 
of, ib. Si'C Judices. 


Duiliiis. M., leader of Pie- i what, 91, 499. 

, . , If, I .livian.l Iw 


lieiansiniiid Secession, 119. 
Moderate counsels, 122. 
Duutiiriri, kctqiers of Sibyl- 
lino Books, 60. Jteidaccd 
by I^H-,einviri, 159. 
Pinunrii'i Ttardhs, who, 234 - 
Dhunuin of Italian Towns, 

258. , , 

Dyrrhachinm, stmggle 
tween Cscsar and Pornpey 
at, 681. 


El 're, boundary of CtiTtha- 
giniun dominion in Spain, 
292. 


mlHBiou to Rome 457 . before BattlcofPydna. 

touraged ^aet hlsfa^ 1 ^ i;,i.„toidbySulp.GaUu 8 , 46 L 


Demetrius, King of Syria, 470- i us, 27 1 . 


sea- tight 


Etruria, divided by Ciininian 
Hills. 86, 207. 

Etru.scun Art, 407. 

Ji'truscaiis, early history, 16. 
Origin, 17. laniguage, ib. 
Endeavour to restore 'Tar- 
quins, 64, 65, 80. Threaten 
Rome, 102. Corifedemcy, 
137, War at time of Ta- 
TCiitineWar, 239, 243. Sub 
mit to Rome, 250. Strong 
liold of Italian party, 606 
612: cf. 359 . 52 o» 589- 
Eunicnes H., of Pergamus 
rewarded after Syrian War 
440. Accuses T’erseus be 
fore Senate, 459. Life at 
tempted by Perseus, ti 
Supports Crassus in Thes 
saly. 46c. Death and cha 
racier, 469. 

Eunus (Eiiww?), made Kin: 
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by in&rgents of Sicily, 499. Fhimiiiius, C., Agrarian Law, I liana, 5J5. Si-nt to JMas- 
500. IH‘atb, 501. 2H8. Jiivudos liisulirian silia, ih. Tribune witli t'. 

Evander, 22. Tiegend of sot- TerriUuy, 290. Loribmpt (rracchus, 540, Excites 

tlemmt oil Palatine, 25. of Senate, ib. C'lwracfer, (Iracclms to resist, 54;. 

JO?. IkdWilod and slain at I Jieatli, 544. 

F Tnismvne, J07. ; Eulvins Eiaoens. t^., one o1 

,, ’ ElaniiniiiiN. .K-liloriiii*. ; Eabiati part\' in ind I'miic 

babii, their sewn Consul- 422. 1 at liiirM . 4*^ AVar, ?22.' Consulships, 

ships, 9^« 108. I’ahii and 1 Cuniniands in 2111I Alace- \ ???. I'ilockiides Capua, jji. 

Veienliiies, 108, 109. A 1 doiiiiin AVar, ib. Ilefeats ■ i'iaii.«.hnifciUol'tlieCapnaiJs, 

iSabirie (Jons, 109. Etiiis- | l*liilip,42?. Pacilies Epirus. ' jjj. Dictator, jji. 

ciui connexions, 407. ih. s. j/. , AiiCi mi ..nd ^'rll^ lo. Xobilior, M., besieges 

l:'abius fiutco, t^., embassy! I> ' »-l. ^ l.l.ili la. fO. Unii-,.' AiiiOracia, 4J9. Con.'.nl in 

about Siuintiiiii. 294. Die I .».i \, Im .ni |,e ^ 47 y. 

lai'-r, lid- lip *^iiiii'-. J20. j loTii'i'W will, Pliiiip, >/-. I'liiciil..* Candiii.'o, 205. De- 
Kiile n! proi f •-■rliiii;, {7t>. 2Md c.ainpaipi, 426. Haft if j foal of Homans, 20}, 205, 

Fabius I’ki- i-. C.. Iii-i Ib-nii-i (d Cviioscephaho, 427. (if- Fiirins Pibucnius, Poet 744 

painter, 407. ! fors tonns lo Philip, 428,1 

Fabius I’ictor, Q., consults , Proclaims liln-Tty of Cicfec, _ 

Onicle at Dolplii, f 16. First; ib. Alessjtgo. to Aiuiochns, 

prose-writer at Home, 406. j 429. Iicads Acha\ins Cabiidns, An., author of l^aw 
Fabius Maximns, (-i- (flutli- ; against Nubis, ib. Policy to invest I’ompcy wlih 

aims), chi' f In 2nil nnnib I in (Irecco, 4J0. 'i'limnph, junver over Meditii raii! an. 

ic, ;:■! ijijiir'l wiili 4^4. .Saves .Etoliaiis, 4;6. I 6}4. PiocoiiMil of Syrin, 

Papirins Cursor, ib. Do-j 4J9. Demands .surrender of ! 68?. Death, 6H9. 

featod at liJiutiibe, 2n6. Hannibal, 4??. | (lalafians, who, 414, 4J9. 

Conquers V'ulsiniinis, 208. , l■'l.'lInhlinns, L,, commands! CominesL ol’, 471). 

Consul, 212. Censor with i fleet, 424. Oporalioiis in Calba, P. Snlpicins.comniunds 

Derius; llcfornrs, 2 2j. ; (Jreecf, 425. l'rollig;i!«' in ist Maced'Hiiaii War, 

Fablii-s Ma.ximns, (Cunctfi- I crnelty, 449. I’unishcd by 420. lii zml, 422. Ill siic- 

tor), Dictator, jo8-jia! (^ato, 4?4. ' 1 cess, 424. 

Chief and ‘'Shield of Home" , Flavius, Cn., agent of Ajip. ; Culha, Seig., treatment ol die 
afterCanna', 722. Overrul' s ('landiiis Cavus. 221. i iaisltani.iiis, 47 }. 

Con.sular Elections, J24. /•«; //a.s a/»c/ocD/i«, i /?. .s’c- j (Jnll.i' i iti^ td i|ii, : iii-> 44J 

IjCgato to Son, J25. Jlf- ' mini narinm, 1O9. liiti- ! it., iml /..yofo, 

covers run'iitum, J42. 0]>- rest ub. dished, jv.j, 1 288, 

poses Scipio, j6o, Deatn, Foreigners, not veg.mled as j Cates of Home. 

?65' • i bavin.- iny li.ln-. 4 » ! Caul, (Jisalpine, n. Irriga- 

Fabins Maxinnw, Q. (Alfo- ; Foimi 17. \ ii" \ n E of, timi (d, iVi. 

brogicus),.siicce.sscsiiiCanl, i 191, 2?j- Cauls, burn Home, 145,^/. 

547. I /do /ann J/m/« 7 V/-(s and Of (laelie race, 145, I'hy- 

Fabratcria, 196. ; Temples of, 105. biealch’iriieteristies,i‘6.l.e- 

Kabridu.s Luscinu.«,C., Consul, ■ /'Vn-awi /.Vxtrtwju, 54. gendary History of Inva- 

(lefeats Lueanians, 274. Ilis . y-'o,?!//; yi'»^/no»»f;rt.Plan of, 54. sion, .vi/. A'ietory of 
embassy lo Pvrrlitis, 24J. . ywuOr.s .Iredhs, who, 407. Alia, 147. Ocrupatiou ol 

Falfnimii Mil* y ii'i-. 190. | Freedmeii, lake place of Home, 148, .0/. Fiilsom ss 

Funnlii s .it l.i-nii , what, 41. ; clients, 124. Fniiii i>arty of Homan Legend, I49. 

Fannius Strabo, c., Consul,; in State, 219. Confined to j 2nd and jrd Invasions, i 

?40. Speaks against iiis ] 4 City 'fribes, .Vi. Dislri- | .'-fcjioinuaK on coast of Um- 

patrori, C. Craechiis, 54(. Imted iiy Apjx Claudius I bria, 210. In jrd .SanmiK' 

Fanuni VoUummi, meeting- (avc.iis, 221. Again thrown AVav, 212, S'/. Aid lltnn- 

piace of EiriisciUis, I {8. 1111.04, 227. Place uii<l in- j ca.ns, 277. Annihilated, ii>. 

Fmti. Sen (Mbnidar. | intiueiiw, 799, | yyiymu.s defeated, 274. War 

Failicr and ehildnm, 125. Fregellie, taken by Sttumifes, | (d' 22? n.c., 289. A^ietory 

Power of Fsitlier, 400. ■ 180. lUininn Odony. 196. i of 'I'elaruon, ib. Conque.s^ 

Favonius, M., at Phar.salia, Taken again by Samnites, j of Insulai.ins, 290. Hum 

687. Jievution to I’ompey, 205. H.eestabllsbe<l, 206. Delphi and settle in Asia 

685. I 'Fakcn by I’ynhus, 247. Minor, 41?. First assault 

Fesceutiine verses, 404. j lievidls, 575. Treatment upon Cauls of Sontheiii 

Fetidles, J"!. i by Opluiins. (6. France, 470. Movemcni 

Fuiena* destroy e(J, 1 78, : Freiitnnians, j 6, 179. Allies in I'ribes on Hhone, 6s6. 

Fimliria, C. Flavius, active in , of Ibiiiie, 208, Ctesar’s government of, i!>. 

masbacif of Marius, 591, Fuciue Ijtike, «?. His campajgns in Caul. 

598. Munlers V^iilerius Fulvia, vengeance on Cicero, 661, 1't/., 669, uq. fcTancld.''- 

„ FliHxnsa'id lea^lsariny inlu ■ 717. Exeiios war ngtibist to I raiisiiadane Gauls, 678, 

Asia, J98. Suicide, 600. I Uctavlan, 721. iH'alh, 722, 6</?. 

Financial ineafaires in 2nd Fiilvlus Flacciia, M., friend of Gauru.s, Mount. Hattie of. 181. 

Punic W.ir, 778, ^7. ; Ti. <fra(:cbu.-«. 525. Consul, Gellius liignaiiiis, Satiiiiite 

Flanionts, 71,40, bill for cnfrancbisirig Ha- Chief, 212. 
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(joltm of Syvacuso, loz. Do- i 
fp.ats KtriihL'iui aiul C'urtlia- | 
giniaii Floots, 229. 26?. 1 

aenti'n, what, 41. I’hoirspt*- 
riHl satTi-d Ivitos, 109, 143. 
Gi'Tithivis coiKtiiori'tl, 462. ; 

uho, 41. ‘ 

(Jcnuciiiu l.dws, 18?. i 

Gemicins, iitfacks the ralri- 
ciaiis, 99. MiinliTial, (Vj. [ 
Gris^n. soixod by Mon-oiiai iofi, 
28;. Doalli, 28?. j 

(Jlahrio, J\r Afiliiis, dolVats 
Anliiii at riii rmopylio, ' 
4J5. I’rcviailod by Flanii- 
uiijii'5 lY.nji crushing /Kto- 
liaiis, 4ib. 

(1 ladiaioi-s, \Viir of the, 

(iluAivs Hixiidiunf, 

Ghuu'ia. 0. Si'rviUiiH, Law, 566. 
JVaitur, 568. Stands far 
Coiisnlsbip, S70. Dcatli, ih. 
Cialossiv, joins houiiins, 486. 
(Jraccliiis, Ti, Sempmuins, 
Consul, J20. Kulists slaves 
(nddiim), ?2t. Dclcala 
Hanna, and cnl'va neb isos 
voltinns, iiS- Death, JG. 
(Jvacrhns. I'i. Seniprouins, son 


HANNIBAL. 

Greece, Commission of Three 
sent to examine Laws, 114. 
Arenliiiii of L, Cainiilus by 
Aristytle, 150. Karly 1n- 
tt'rcomse between Greece 
and lionie, 227. Grecian 


nioTi on invasion df Greece, 
4T?. Flight after battle of 
M I'.'iK'sia, ini'l D<':uh. 45;. 
]| i-di nil 1I, Kill I i-i d' llainilv ar 
in Spaiu, 292. Trcuiy with 
Kouk;, it). Assassinuied, ib. 


Colonies in Hilly and Sicily, llasdrnbal (b/uiher of Han- 
ib. Their de^t. 228. Ko- ^ nil'd). coiinn;i«ds in <pain. 


i ib. Tlieip dew. 228. Ko- 

iiKins ailinltteuto Istlnuian 
; (James, 288. All Greece 

submits to Flaminiiius, 428. 
I Liberty proelaimod at 

Isthniiaii (James, ii;. A Ro- 
man IToviiico. 479. 


TTa'mns, 4?«. 
Il niid- ii liir 
l.no-r [•lUt 


. einpl-iyi^d "I 
III ■'’i r'liii- 


An iciii i h.N ipinp, 
iit). Prepares to marc-b 
into Italy, J4?. Winurs in 
ii.nil, J44- » r.'i-.'Ti AljK, 

J45. Meets RomanH in 
Umbria, ;47. Retreats, ib. 

I >> fr It aufl deatli. 148. 
ibi-.iiiili.d i,-ii of Gisgo), 
deals with Syphax, JSf6. 
Ibiheshim, 159, Army cut 
o(f bySeipio, {62. Opposes 
Haiinibil, j6‘]. 


War, 278. sii. Refuses to Ilasdrub.d. Commandant of 
lav »lo\vn arms, 280. Com- i (Javtlmgiiiiaiis, 487. Uar- 
baritv. ±'A?,. Siibliiits to 


mands against Alerecnaries, I barity, 488. .Submits b* 
283. Indignatlou against Si ipio, 489. 

Rome, 285. Conniiunds in who, 188. 

Spain, ib. Career in Spain, H-bii intli i- i ih 'U. 29?. 

291, Death, 29 ; Hi-i.i> l. .1, Itml ..11,24c 
liamilcar TMiamieas deserts i lleraclIdi'S, 421. 


of lust, pacllu atiou of Spain, , Hannibal goes to .Spaiiiallbc 
445. |{edue(,>s .Sardinia, I'b. : age of 9 years, 29 1. Oath, 

7“: ir... L -. Ih (*i'ill1t11.an4l aI 


for Sripio, 49 }• , 

Fiiinily, it 9- I 

(.Jraecluis.'l’i.Se’.npronins, son . 
of last, at t.’avrhage, 488. 
tiua'stor in Spam, 491. ! 
Karly lift', tifl- Struck by ■, 
desolation ef Ktriiria, 520. ; 
'I'rlltuiie, ib. Hefonns 1 
thwarted by Octavius, 522. | 
Carried, 52 }. Appropriates j 
wealth of Attains to new 
Landholders, ih, lU'<'line<jf j 
popularity, i 24 . Seeks 2nd ; 
'I’rlbiuiate, ib. Murdered, 
ijz?. C.h.arae.'er, i26, 

Gracchus, C. Sempronins, re- 
turns from .Spain, S 26. 'I'ri- j 
umvir Ibr exec.uliiig Agra- 
rian Law, 52 i, HO. Qua's- 
tor in Sardinia, 5 J 4 * 
tained two years, s 35. Iho- 
secuted for leaving, tlb. 
'rrihmie, ih. First measures 
vindictive, s 37. Legislation, 
5}7,stjf. PuriK»ses mid De- 
suits contrasted, 559. De- 
ijlected I'rihma', I'ro- ; 
poses to oiil'r:uu'his<‘ lUilian | 
Allies, ih. I'lana for colon- 
tsation, 541. OiiihnI by Itni 
sits, ib. aidants colony at 
Carthage, ib. Tumult in 
Capitrd, ^42. War declared ; 
(^ah-siGnieolms, I'fA Flight 

and death, 543 ! 

Griecla Magn.'i, 17. Hs cities ' 
join Pyrrhtw, 241 t atm | 
Flannibal, 319, 334 ' i 


to Sc'lpio, 487. ! Ht'i-donea, two Rfimuii armica 

uuiibal goes bt .Spain at the cut oft there, 332, 340. 
age of 9 vears, 291. Oath, Ileii'dilary succession, 38. 
ib. tWs command ,at Hc fi imius, advice after battle 
death of llasdrtibal. 292. ' of Furcula' CandiiiiB, 203. 
Conquest in Sp.ain, 295. ' Ib'niui, 8?, i to. 

Ib'sieges Sagunlmn, »/i. 1 Hi. ro 1., of Syimua.', 229. 

(V. dili. - r...r . onno md. 294. ' Hiero 11., 229, 2^5. Attucks 
l‘vp.-.Hii..ii aginiM It.dy, , Mamcrtlnes, 2ftv Defeated, 
I urii- l*vi« m I iv*!. ■ 266. Alliance with home, 

Co.’vs ‘2.19 I’.i'^es i 268. ides, 320. .Services 

Alp', p'-i. D» f. .It' I."- I to Rome, ih. IMcture of 


man Cavalry, 30I. U Ins ; ImmI.- I 7- 

Battle of Trebla, 30?. Wins , wmi-, Hieio II., 

Battle of TndniMv'. 307. ' .as^as'mai. d. 127. . 

in Cainpani.i. yyi '' bii- 1 • , 'pp"' ' '■ '' 

in Apulia, -i,. Ai C.iiirii. Huim", \u.. e ^u.un^l .\ii- 
113. Declines to inarcli ; umy, 70.1. (.onsiil, 709. Ge- 
iipon Rome, 315. Cruelty, 1 b'ats Antony near Mutina, 

Jib. Received at Capua, j 710.. hi I led, di. 

jn Reniilsed by Mar- 1 Hisbuians, Roman, earUcst, 
Jellusat Nohi,3(8. Pakes 406- Before Gracchi. 516. 
Casillmim, ih. Winters at . Alter Gracchi, 737- 
Capua, ih. Camp on Mt. History ofRume, extent of, 1. 

TifaUi 323. Wi.iKTs ..1 '"1. 34- 

Arpi, ’324. Takes Tarim , Jl«-iaiiiis l;.ii i .ilu.', M., Con- 

tum,’;3i. Alavch oil Rome, ' sul 120. 

332. .•■•7. Puts up simps in , Horatnis (.oG.-s, 65. 

1\ nun b. sale. 3 33. Retires ; 1 litraUus, M (15. 
into Bruitii, ih. Saying , Horaiius Flaccus Q., Poet 
overbiKlvof Murc-eilns. 54b ' « Pnimii- at I hilippi, 716 

T . .rii' .i.- ilh "f Uasdruhal, 1 Account ol, 74?, .Sf/. 

■'i Or.l.-od l...ine. 3^- . Horieiisian Laws, 226. 
iV1.lsatLeptls.3bv ; Hortensius, q., immio ys U 

.pi.. .11 Z -iii.i. Itefeai, j ccro s recall, 66,. Ills Ora 

766 Compels Carthagmi- tory, 715. 

^ ...... ' llitsi 11111(1 and wife. 4CO. 


cero’s recall, 66,. 
tory. 715. 


V.Vb> mike peace, 367. ! Husband and wife, 400. 

Reforms, 433. CoinpelU'd Hyreanus, 6,7. 

to leave Carthage, ib. Re- , 

snrts to Anti'H'liiis, ib. Ad- . 

vice frustrated, 434. Opi- j Japyttes, 531. 
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IClIiTAN. 

Icilian Law, for dividing tbe 
Aventine, 114. 

Ilia. Sec Siloia. 

Illyrians, 286. War to check 
piracy, 287. Conquered l)y 
Philip V., 421. Treat with 
Perseus, 462. Cunquered 
by Anici»s, ib. Jllyria a 
Roman Province, 480. 

JmSla, wliat, 114. 

Itisubrian Gauls conquered, 
290. Welcome Ilannibul, 
jot. Subdued, 441. 

Interanina, Colony, 206. 

Intercession of Tribunes, 94, 
98. 

Interest. See Fornm. 

Interr&f(‘S, Interregnum, 30. 

Ipsus, Battle of, 41 j. 

Jsola SMra, li’;. 

Isthmian Games, Romans ad- 
mitted there, 288. 

Istrians, reduced by Murcel- 
Itw, 445. 

Italiotes, 227. 

Italian Allies, 2;8. Service 
required of them, J92. IMs- 
Ukc Agrarian l^aw of Grac- 
chus, 5JI. Take Scipi*) for 
leader, 529, 5Ji. Ordered 
to quit Rome,5J4. Pulvian 
Law of Franchise, 515. 0. 
Gracchus takes up their 
cause, 5[4o. Again disjip- 
pointed, 541. Kneourapod 
by Marius and SiUurninus, 
569. Attempt of Pnisin 
to enfranchise, ;7J. I a.i-- 
peration increased by Vji- 
rian Law, 575. Social War, 
lb. Measures taken by 
Italians,. 576, Franchise 
granted in part, 577. Bit- 
terness of Contest, 578. 
Right allied N.atioiis re- 
duced to Four, 580. Total 
losses In war, ib. Plotian 
and Papfriun f^iw, New 
Citizens enrolle<l in' Ten 
Tribes, 581. Distributed 
into all Tribes by Sulpicins, 
58J. Tratisfcr command 
from Sylla to Marius, 584. 
Ciuna heads them, 588. 
Renews the Social War, 
ib. Depopulation of Italy, 
615. ^ Miserable miiditioii 
after Civil Wars, 7^. 

Italy, extent, 2. Structure, 
2*6. G eography , 6 - 1 j . 
United only under Rome, 14. 
N'arae, 15. Limits, 15. 2; 1. 
Six Nations of, 15. Sub- 
jected to Rome, 250, 
Government and condition, 
*51, 258. Stability of Ro- 
man system, 257, aq. Soutii- 
em Italy favours Hanni- 
bal, JI7. 


L/ELIUS. 


J. 

Janichlum fortified. ^7. 

James, ji. Janus and Janua, 
109. 'IVmple closed after 
1st Punit^AVar, 286. By 
Octavian.^jo. 

Jerusalem bikcn, 6t7. 

Jews rise against Syrians, arc 
rediiot'd, 470. War against 
Antiochns, ib. Affection 
for Ciesar, 690. Antony 
makes Herod King, 725, 

Juba defeats Curio, 679. 
Strange doatli, fiqi. 

Judires or .lurymen, how fur- 
nished, 5 j8 . Attempt of 
Ctepio to roston* jiower to 
Senate, 566. T'urlty tested 
by remarkable. 'I’rials, 572. 
Attempt of l)rn.sus Blop]>ed 
by ills murder, 574. .ludi- 
cial power resu»rcd to St‘- 
nate by Sylla, 616. Abuse 
of, 626. Atirclitin l^iw for 
n tv.rniin" Ibe c-'iirts!. ib. 

Jugiiriliii, $48. Bni'HS Se- 
nators, ib. Ptits Adlierltal 
to deatll, 549. Comes to 
Rome under Safe ('onduct, 
ib. Driven to extrcniilies 
by Metelliis, 5f?i. Flies to 
M{inritania,<f52, 554. Givtai 
up liy IkMcbus, 554. Mi- 
serable end, ???. 
j jiili. q'liiiiiilH, 6.^8, 7. .7. 

./lij'iin f ’fiitrif, 2 1, F<> 

reXrius, ib. Statm’, 27. 

Jura: see JtighUi. Jus Jm- 
tii: see iMlinUas. 

JustUium, 58;. 


X. 

Kings, their History, 74. 
Knights: mu JCquiies, 


L. 

1 Ijubferins, Dec., Mimes of, 740. 

His di>grnce, tb. 

1 Ijai)ictms. 'r.. Joins T^mpey, 
676. I'llcs to Afilou, fjBq. 
Kscapes to Spain, 691, 69J. 
Death, 694, 

l.ial)ienii.s. y. fParthicua), Ge- 
neral of J’artliians, 721. 
OverruTW Asia Minor, ib. 
Itefeatedand slain, 721. 
Lseiius, 0., friend of Scipio 
Africanus, 358. Disap- 
pointed of command in 
Syria, 417, Restores Pla- 
centia and Cremona, 441 . 
Lwlius, C., son of last, com- 
mands Fleet at Cartilage, 
488. Forces ids way into 


LlBUAliY, 

to\vn, 489. Conduct after 
d(!ath of Ti. Gracchus, 528. 
Language, Latin, how formed, 
18, 19. Condition at chtsc 
of 1st Punic War, 402. 
Corriijiled liy Greek, 403. 
b(tr ov Lam, what, 137. 

Latin Cotfjnies, origin, 254. 
Xntnl»er, 25;. Rights, 25O. 
'I'wclvc relusfs to Jimiish 
soldiers, 341. Piinislied, 
360. 

Lalinilas or J'u.s Latii, what, 
256. Extended to (iauls of 
Italy, ?8o. 

Latins, origin, 18. Of Allw, 
cotiqii(MC«l, 35. t)f Sea-coast, 
conquered, 37. Subjects of 
Rome alter Latin War, 193. 
L'ltin Crimiimiiiti' s, il, 

I.aiiii II?. Br-'l.-n 

up, 174. Again formed, 

1 75. Again broken after ist 
Samnite War, ib;, sq. War, 
186-1(30. 

liatium, (\irly iiibabitants and 
I-angiiage, 18, 19. Coiiqiari- 
8011 of Latins and Juigtish, 
19, 20. Settlement alter 
L:it.ln War, 191, sq, 

Ijiuiti’ilic, l*iis.s of, 182, lio- 
inuns defeated there, 2ot). 

1.. avv, study of, at Rome, 516. 
}.rgii.U Vamri.s, who, 7J-. 
Ijegeiuis, Roman, nature of, 

70, sq. Change under l*a- 
trlcians, 78. Reasons, 163. 
I’lebeiim Ijegc nds, 16^. 
Legion of Roinnlus, 30. 
Leutfilus, M.CorneliU8(Sura), 
Ciitilinurian, 646. Deatli, 
648. 

I.entfilus, 1‘. tV.rn. f.'5pinlliri\ 

(■■n-ul, pi-.iiioic-. iiHiv's 

recal, 664. Onlered to re- 
store I’tolemy Auletos, 66?. 
Ib'cieiisions at I'harsaliu, 
683. 

Leonlini taken, 327. 

Lepidus, M. .Kmilius, remon- 
strates with Philip, 422. 
A'hnilian Road, 442. 

1.. epldus, M. /Kmilius, Consul 
against. Sylla’s will, 620. 
Defeat and death, 621. 

Lepidus, M. yRinilius, son of 
last, J'nefectns Urbis, 678. 
Names Ccesur Dictator, ib. 
Commands troops during 
Ga'sar’ s murder, 704. Go- 
vernor of Narboiiese Gaul, 
710. Joins Antony, 711. 
Triumvir, 712. Ruler of 
Africa. 720, 722. Joins in 
war agai twt Sext Pompeius, 
724. Loses Triumvirate, ib. 
J^ex Amitilis, 487. 

LUmrtini, Liberti, 124. 
Library, first public, 696. 
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LIBRI. 

LibH Lintei, what, 162. 
liibya, province of, 490. 

Licinian liogations, 156. Ob- 
ject, l5^. Opposition of 
Patricians, 158- Carried. 
160. Kvaaion of Agrarian 
Law, 169. llenewed by 
'I’i. Gracchus, 520. 

Liciniuu Macer, 0 ., TiS. 
Ligarius, ii, conspirator 
against Caesar, 'joo. 

Ligurians, wars witli,44i. In 
Gaul, 470. 

Lilybaium, besieged by Pyr- 
rhus. 245. Taken by Ho- 
mans, 278, SQ. 

Li via, hiken from her hus- 
band by Octavian, 726. 

Llvius Aridmnieus, M., first 
dramatist at Home, 404. 
Livius, M., commandiUit at 
'Taronturn, 325. Surprised 
by Hannibal, Jji. 

Livius Salinator, M., Consul, 
chosen seamd time to op- 
pose ilasdrubal, 144- 
tinned at Suna (»allica, J46. 
Commands at BattU? of Me- 
taunis, J 47 - Triumph, 149. 
Loan, voluntary, in 2nd Punic 
War, 339. llcpaid, 360. 
T^cri, in Magna Graicia, joins 
Pyrrhus, 241. 'Takcti hy 
Homans, 245. Pyrrhus, 246. 
LticuplP.les, who, 47. 

Luca (Lucca), Colony, 442. 
Lucanians, 16, 179. Take 
part in 2nd Samnite War, 
199. Attack Thurii, 232. 
Home declan:s war against 
them, ib. Submit, 249. 
Join Hannibal, 317. 

LuctSres, who, 30. Inferior 
position, 39. Hniscd by 
Tarquinius Priscus, 40. 
LuciTia, taken by ti- Fabius, 
202. Defies Hannibal, 308 
Luciiius, C., Satirist, 515. 
Lucretiu, Ikipe of, 61. 
Lucretius Curus, T., Poet, 741, 
sq.; comp. 510. 

Lucrine Lake, Csesar's Plan 
for harbour, 695. Executed 
by Agrippa, 723. 

Lucullus. L. Licinius, treach- 
ery in Spain, 473. 

Lucullus, L. Licinius, grand- 
son of last, serves in 
Greece, 597. Allows Wi- 
thridutes to escape, 599 - 
Defeats his fleet at Tencdos, 
ib. Left to ieyy money in 
Asia, 600. Commands bi 
3rd M'.tiiridatio War, fijo. 
Successes, 6?o, sq. JDUi 
administration in Asia, b 32. 
Enters Armenia, ib. Oblig- 
ed by his soldiers to return, 
633. Superseded, 6j6. 


MARCELLUS. 

LucuUjir, M., brother of last, 
cuts off Spartacus, 625. 
Liintmo, what, 29, 39. 

Lutii ApttUiriares, 314 - 

l.u>it.uii.iTis. 443. 

Lyc'irua, chief of Acbaian 
‘ Li. ague, 4^8. 


Maccabicus, Judas, 470. 
MacGdon, condition alter Pu- 
nic Wars, 414. Divided inb) 

4 Hopubllcs, 464. J’rovince, 
480. 

Macedonian War, First, 420, 
sq. Secinid, 422. Third. 456, 1 
sq. Fourth, 477. j 

M.-veenua, C. Cilnius, ances- 1 
tors, 210. Restores VirgiTs j 
patrimony. 720. Alinistt:r • 
of Octiivian, 726. | 

Madius, Sp., distributes corn, j 
1 34. Slain, ib. cf. 395. | 

Mieuius, Tribune, extends I 
tribuniciaii power, 98. 

Mago, 262. j 

Mago, brother of Ilanmbal, 1 
follows him into Italy, 298. j 
Mission to Carthage, 318. i 
Escai>os to Balearic Isles, 
358. In Liguria, 364- 
ib. . 

M iliarbal, 298, 313. Advice 
afl'.r t.inn.e, 315. 

Malaria, caiisi-s of, 83, sq. 
Mmuera,a Sabine God, 178. 
Mainertines, name for Siun- 
iiite mercenaries, 230. Seize i 
Messjiiia, ift. Cause of 1st ; 
Punic War, 26^. i 

Mauciuus. Au. Hostllus, ill I 
success against PiTsmis, 461 . i 
Manelmis, C. IIosU, defeat by j 
Numuntians and treaty, 
492, sq. 

JlancifH's, who, 39 *• 

Maniliaii Law, gives Pompey 
the East, 635* . . 

Maiiilius. M., c»>nsul in third 


MASINISSA. 

318. “Sword of Rome,” 
322. Repulses Hannibal 
again at Nola, 324. Takes 
l^oTitinl, 327. Besieges 
Syracuse, ib. 'Takes Hexa- 
pylum, sheds tears over Sy- 
racuse, 329. Admitted by 
treacliery into Aciiradina, 
iix Ovation, 330. l*atron 
of Sicily, 338. J)cath. 34 J- 

Marches, rapid, 347, 353 - 

Marcius Hiilllus, C„ first J’le- 
beian Dictator and Censor, 
170. Engaged in 2nd Sam- 
nitoW'ar, 2oi. 

Marins, C., early life, 550. 
Accompanies Metellus to 
Africa, 551. Attacks Mc- 
tellus, 552. Seeks Consul- 
sl)ii», ib. A.ssumes com- 
mand, 553 - Sends Sylla to 
Bocchus, 554 - Triumph, 
ih. Consul 2iid time, 555. 
Prejiarations for Cimbrian 
War, 558. Consul 3rd and 
4th time, ib. Comp near 
Arles, 559. Allows Teu- 
tons to pass, ib. Supersti- 
tion, lb. Battle near Alx, 
560. Consul 5th time, ib. 
.Joins Catulus in Italy, 561. 
Battle, of Vercellai, ib. Ge- 
nerosity, 5<>i, 5^2. Political 
iKisillon, 567. Stands for 
61 h Consulship, 568. League 
with Saturnimia and ruse 
to entrap Metellus, 5 n 9 ' 
Takes up arras against Sa- 
turninus, 570. Political 
weakness, 57 *- Visits Mith- 
ridates, ib. Gains little 
credit in Social War, 577. 
Jntiigiies to procure^ com- 
n>and against Mithridates, 
582, sq. A tUwked by Sylla, 
585. Adventures in escap- 
ing, 586, sq. Returns, 589. 
Enters Rome, 
saiTea, 591. 7 th Consul- 
ship. 592- ib. 


w.i...... , jj ' Marius, C., sou of last, escape 

Manliis 'Torquatns, T.. battle- i J''\;^.!j’lfig‘^station“ at 

wUhaGaul.and naiiiL.i jo- , Defeated at 

nr-M^c inmi See Cmnubium, 

v"’’™ sBves ' M^irruclnians, i6, 178, zo8. 

Mar.en.is^M.Cau.hU 3 . Miusinissa, negotiates with 

l)lsp«.scs».«Sy- 
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MASSlCrS. 

phax, jtn.sq. l^'iiUngs with 
iSuplionisba, King of 

Nimiitiiu, il>. Eniruiich- 
nieiits iipiin (.'arthagf', 4H1. 
Diiti'iUs Caitliaginians in | 
prcsi'iice of Scipio, 432 . | 
Hangri back, 435. Ufsitli, i 
486. j 

J/a.s.‘7.' /js. Moils, T90. 

Massilia, allii-fl with Homp, j 
299. Ahsislcil by ituuic, 
5J?. Submits to Caisar, 
078. 

Masiarna, 4G, 77. 

Mauisp, Mount, 178. 

Mai, ho, h-atlsCardiaginian in- ; 
surgcnfs, 28 j. ISruniiity i 
and death, 285. 1 

Matnutdlki, what. 27. ! 

J/au‘ivW)iiiini, what, 799. | 

MediolaiiutM taken. 290. i 
Memmiiis, C., rribune, in- 
qiiirc.s into Soiiatoiial cor- ■ 
niptioM, 549. Saves .fugur- j 
iha, ( 7 », Heath, 570. ! 

Menas, Ids traitorous advice ; 

to Sext. I'ompeiiis, 722. ; 

Mcneniiis Agrippa, l*'abifi of i 
Belly and Menibers, 9}. j 
Mercenaries i>f Carthage, 10- ■ 
volt, 282. War eiideil, 285. 1 
Meric, j29.‘ iJcscrts to Ro- 
many, i io, I 

1)1 iiniiii>. 'll riiihi'i'i. 7 I''- ! 
' HpIc II- • »■ In' I 111.7 17. >>1.1- I 
mils to Aiibiny, 718, I 

Meysana occupied bj”^ M inner- ' 
tines. 2}c>. ‘ iJciuaiids aid of : 
lloine, 26?. 

Messapjana, 15. Buliiiiit to 
Rome, 250. 

Metaponunn opens gates to 
Ifaimibai, ?{2. 

Metaurns, Battle of, 547, sq. 
Mdtayers, Avhat,' 506. 

Metelli, 405. Kmiueiice, 54G. 
Metclltis, lj.,(’iccilius, defeats 
Cartliagiiuans, 275. Cap- 
turey 120 Klcpliants, ib. 
Coins o 1 ', if). 

Metellus, Ocilius (Mace- 
donlcus), dcleats I’seiido- 
Phili)>pus, 477. Marche, s 
against Achaiaus, 478. . .Su- 
perseded, ih. Jn Spain. 491. 
Deatli and honours, 5.16. 
Melollus, y.'Cieciliiis (Nuini- 
dicus), commands against 
Jugiirtha, 550. Two suc- 
cessful campaigns, $$i, 59. 
Jealousy of Marius, 551. 
Who supersedes him, 551. 
Reception ' at Rome, ib. 
Joins Conservative jairty, 
566. Banished, 569. Noble 
conduct, ih. Trluiniihant 
return, 571. 

Mctcllus, (j. Caicilius (Pius), 


MirillilBATIC. 

571. Proconsul in .S,'nn- 
niiiin, ^89. Knihavours to 
raise Siege of Rome, ^90. 
•Joins Sylla, 604. Consul 
with Sylla, 617. Sent to 
check .Sertmius, 618. G21, 
nq. I'oiitifex Mux., de.ath, 

64?. 

Melellns, Q. Hiecilius (Cretl- 
cii-), eomniands imaiii.s-. 
CreUiiis, f»;4. 'J'riuinpli, 
G?5. 

Moiclliis, Q. t'lecilius (CeU-r). 
leads Senatorial inirlv, G??. 

■•Pi ' ’■ ibii 1-. 

favour of I’umpey, ib. Con- 
sul. 664. 

MeteUns, 1... soii i>r Crelicus, 
shuts Treasury against 
Oa'sar, 677. 

.Vletellna Seipio, aids P.nujiey 
in Syria, G82. Arrogant 
claims, 68j. Kscipe.s to 
,\ frica, 689. I teal.U, O9 1 . 

3 Iettus Cnnitis, 27. 

Metius Fulfeiins, Dictator of 
Alba, J4-K>. 

jMicipsa, son of Masinir.sa, 
King of Numidia, 48O, 548. 

Milo, 2J5. 24^, 246, 248. 

Milo, T. Aiiiiius, i.il > - tr •••|i 
of Uliuliator.s, <■'«+. :\'ii' 

Clodius, 671. Retires to 
JMarseilles, 672. 

Minu's, Roman, 74*^. 

Mimicius, I,., TVadectus An- 
iwiiue, i J4, 1 15. 

Mi.oi. oi-Rufo-.M., M-.D. r..r 

1 1 .' tM-. I ■>'. 

I’ariial siucess, jio. Saved 
hy P’ahius, ib, 

Mithridafe.-i, his nmbassiidor.s 
:ii-iilte,l by < ituvniiiit-, 57T. 
IIiiii-<ll bj Mini-', ib. 
Kinb.>.s.sy Irom llalian.s, 
578. Reply, 579, 594. .V./. 
Hmpire, 595. I teclares War, 
59G. Received as Deliverer 
of Asia, ib. Massaerc of 
Italians, ih. .Sends Arcbe- 
laus lo J'i liens, ih. Court 
at Pergamiis, ib. Nearly 
taken l»y Finiliria, 599. 
I’i'.tce, with Sylla, ih. De- 
feats Miirena, 6 m. Com- 
municates with Serlorius, 
622, 6jo. Prepares for ?rd 
War, 610. Besieges Cyxl- 
cus, ib. Bi-leaguered by lai- 
cullus.tb. Flies to Armenia, 
6jt, Dq. Defeats rruuius 
utZclii, 61J. Defeated I'j 
Poinpey, 0j6, Retires !■> 
the Crimea, Ht. fieath at 
i^inticaptemu and burial at 
Sliioptf, 618. 

Mithridatic Wars, 597, sq., 
617,629, 630, sq. 


I NUMIDIA. 

Monarchy of Augustus, 772, 

7 J}. I.'i’impiir.'ilivelilf 

7:4 l.lli > I-. "ii Ian lalloi , 

Art, ki\, 775. •'•■9. 

Money, early Roman, 408. 
Diminution of As, ib. In- 
frodiiclioti of silver and 
gold, ib. 

Mnciii.s. See Snvi'oUl, 

Muiiimiiis, li., takes Corinth, 
478, Cli.'iracter, 479. 

Mntida, Battle of, 697. 

Miiiiici]>al Towns, 257. ■'■</. 
liicuiiK'iMted with Rome, 
ib. (ipjKise Hannibal, 726. 

IMiireiia, D. lacintus, coiH'- 
inaiuls in Asi.i. 600. Pro- 
vokes 2nil IMilliridalic Wat , 
617. 'rriuinph, ib. 

Jlurcna, L. I.icinins, son oi 
la.sf, Consul during Calili- 
3 i .ii III |■..|l.|.il i. I De- 

■■ I I... np'. 

Miouantii." r 7 128. 

M>iiin -I \|>iii->h, 770. 

Mutiiia, Colony, .742. Battles 
there, 709, 710, 

Myliv, Sea-light at, 270. 

N. 

N iMs, ji.hi- ri.itiiiiiiiiiii 476 
AI||>>« • >1 I-’ 111 >1.' pi .11 e, 
429. J)ealli,4J.p 

jN’ievins, Cn„ poet, 404, sq. 

Names of Romans, 41. 

Narbo Marcus, 2nd Roman 
Colony iiiCanl, 541. 

\ irnia. I'olony, ?Io. 

.Ne.ipi'ii-, i.i. \i ir I'.ila p-bf. 
(or Parlhenope,), 197. 

NepPto, Colony sent to, 174. 

Nero, M. CLmdiits, (Xmsul, 
344. Staiioiieil in Apulia, 
745. Inti'i'cepts Ilasdru- 
lial’s couriers, 746. Assi.sts 
in winning battle of Me- 
tauriis, 747. Infoiinfi Han- 
nibal of bis liroiher’s death, 
748. Triuiii))li, 749. 

Af'.i-i, who, 90. 

Nicopolis in Pontns, 676. 

Nicopblis at Actium, 728. 

Niebuhr, his interpri tation oi 
Roman Legi'iids, 74. 

Nola, occupied by <j recks, 197. 
Taken, 206. Nolan .Senate 
send for Marcel ins, 718. 
Holds out alter Social W’^ur, 
580. Taken by Sylla's of- 
ficers, 612. * 

Nmna Pompilius, 70. Rcll- 
I i..iis li.-tiUitioiK. ?r- 72 . 

.Nitm lilt. I. 47;. War "ith, 
lirii,>lii-il 1',^ ."'cipio. 4'H' ■' 7 - 

Numidia, 7.56. Division after 
death of Masinissa, 486. 
Province, 692. 
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Ootiiviii, sistiT of Octiiviaii, 
maiTios An tuny. 722. Fur- | 
s.ik-'ii fur OUatiMtra, 725. 

Oflavius, .’SI., ’I’rihinu', up- 
jKJSfS Law uf I'i. iJr.icclins, 
Dcpusi il, ':2?. 

Octavius, i\L. (L. .JuliiisCiV.cir 1 
Ov.laviaiiiis), when burn, ' 
64;. IviuvatiMl in camp at i 
Apuliunia, Heir uf ! 

(Ja*sar, 705. Laiuls at liniii- l 
(lusium, 707. lOxccaitos j 
Osar'H Will, ih. Lliampiuu i 
uf Sciiatt', 701^, 71:1. I)(!- I 

teals Antuiiyal Minina, 710. j 
Sulb rs liini tu escape, ih. ' 
Suspected by Ciwvu, "n. | 
I )i*cl n-es hiniseir avenger uf | 
(’aisar, ilt. I'linmvir wilb 
Aniuiiy and l.epidiis, 71;. 
Atlempis to wrest Sicily 
I'ruin Se-\t. i’l'iiipt ins, 7ii. { 
.\t l‘hili)»[)i,7i7. lieceivt's I 
West, 720. 0<aniscaies Ita- ' 
lian lands, ih. Ones l,u (iaul, 

721. Makes )ic(ice and 
(Muers lluiiii' with .\ntun.\, 

722. MeetsSe\t. 1 ’uinpein.s 

at Miserniin, il>. nreaks 
Willi iiiin, 72T. Iteteared 
by .Sextus, 724. Seduces 
ariny^)!' Lepidn.s, ih. I'ni- 
deiit [.'■■vi-i III,,, lit, 72(1. Ctin- 
jn^ l iMie Want uf 

faiih to Annniy, ih. I’nb- 
lislii s \iit.<iiy < Will, 7 :•}. 
'Wni#Miil--ul \ciiiiiii, 7211. I 
Ib-liiiii-. i.i li . 1 ; , il'. Visits ■ 
K;^,)pl, <n. I 111- 'I’ri- 
ninjiii, 7 JO. Hitler of the 
^Vurbi, ill. Nat lire uf his 
power, 7JZ, 7JJ. 

(lOuutriaiis, 15. 

Oiella, l.,iu:r(;lius, takes 
I’raMicste, bo'^. Hut tu 
death by Sylla, bi ?. 

OKulnian Law, 2 iH. j 

Osnlnii, set up the iniatfe of i 
the Wolf and Twins, 407. 

*>pirlin. Festival <,) ()p.s, jO. 

Opi. .111., ,,i 1 ii|.j iP. 

Opimius, L., I'rii’iur, desiruys 
FrCKella;, 5JS. Hcliised Oon- 
sulsliip, 54:5. I'dected, 542. 
Leads Senate in assault 
npuu 0. tlracchiis, S42, w?- 
Uarb irity, 54?. I‘'^.^eclned, 
but acquitted, 543. Fut lu 
death, 550. * 

OppiUK, 1 ,‘ribuiie, bis sump 
tuavy linw fur W union, jjc. 

Oratury, at Hume, > 1 6. I loi ay 
timli'j' tlic l']uipi:ror,s, 7 ,’5. 

Orestes, M. Auroliiis, 477. 

Oricum oectii«iod, 2yi. 

Ostia built by Aucus, j']. 


PEOI'Li:. 

Otacilius Crassus, 'J'., twice 
refuses Ouiisulship, J 24, j;7. 
Oxybians, 470. 

P. 

I’acurus, overruns I’lireniciii, 
721. Defi'aUMl, 72J. 

I’aeiivius Calavius, J17. 
J’atuviiis, M., I’uet, 5[{- 
/’.f ..f, J2. 

{•. 

J'.i|iil||>2 M'li'- .11 I !■ ■Ill' . 4 ^, 7 . 
t’.llll j .'Ji... s. f 

rangams, Mount, gold-iiiiiKS 
tlu-ro, 436. 

I’anurmns taken by Kuinans, 
274. r. iMi.- ..f. 273. 

Pansa, 0. \'iniii-, i' ■u'li! wnh 
Ilirtius, 7:x^. .Suriidsed and 
niurially wuinulcd by Aii- 
tuny, 710. 

1 ‘apiriiis Cursor, AL, 200. 
(in.irrel wilhO. Fubiiis, 201. 
Consul, 204. Iliclalur, 207. 
l*apiriusCursor,Tj., 214. Sets 
nji Suu-dial at Hume, 409* 
1‘anna, colony there, 442. 
I'artlionbpe. See .Xaijiulin. 

1 'artl liaiis, 668. J kd’eat <has- 
sus, 6O9. J )efea 1 ' d I ly Cas- 
sius, iO. Ca;.s.ir’s designs 
against, byy. Overrun Asia 
Tdinor and I’Jiteiiicia, 721. 
Driven hack by V'entidius, 
727. Antony’s frnitle.sscam- 
piigns ih 

l'i-i.iM- Sainnilo nioiin- 
t:\ius, 1 78. 

J’utn'S CouscripU, who, 6}. 
/'uOrtf, Puli'iiiif 41. /’tt- 

t,., V.,...;...,, f.-. 44 

I’aiie 1 III'. 41. tu III' 41- 
H. 'id -1 ehi-fly in Cilv. W 

\<''..llil- .ill- 1 • X|-iil'i- il - i 
'Tarijuins, 8y, An exclusive 
caste, 8y, s</. lieevease uf, 
127, 770. Seek the Tl’i- ^ 
bunate, 128. 'Tlioir quai lcrs j 
at Hume, 196. 

I’atr-ms and ( dieuls, 29, 41 . I 
/Vi iiliiim, wliai, jyH. j 

I'edius, 0 - nephew ol Ca-sar, j 
7 It. Joins OeUviaii in j 
avenging him, ih. Death, 1 
712. # 

Hi lagunia, 464. j 

iVliXBgian Tribes ill Italy, 15* ' 
.Vt Home, 22 . ' 

, I’elignians. l6. 178, 2o8. 

I I'eba. 464. 

I IVniius, M. .rniiius, iii» Ah- 11 
i Law, 574. 

Pen Il ians, 178- 

I I't ou!p of tlieCity, as oppi^sod 
to* Kuial Population, 506. 
Meaning of a •‘popular 
man ” at Rome, 50-. 


PUir.TPPCS. 

reigamns, 414, Roman Pro- 
Vince, 347. 597. 

Perpenia, M.. 621. Joins 
.Sorturius in Spain, 622. 
Munlers his chief, 625. 
Taken by Ponqiey, ib. 

Perseus, son of Philip V., 
exciti's lalhei's jealousy 
against 1 icnietrius, 457. 
Measures, 459. Deceived 
by PTdli]>i'ii-. 46-. I’-.r es, 

ib. Del- il?( I' i"il' il- I h- s- 
.saly, ill. Foils Malicious, 
461. Hetreats to Pydria, 
ib. Prepays lines on I iii- 
peiis to receive Panllus, 462. 
Falls h;u.'k to J’ydna, ib. 
Dcie.iied, 46J. Knd, 466. 

Poiusia, War of, excilcd by 
Fill via, 721. 

Peireius, M., ilefcais t'atiliiie, 
649, Del'‘;ue<l hy Ciesar in 
Sji.iin, 678. IlisdealluOyi. 

iV'Ucetiaiis, 15. 

Phalanx, compared with Le- 
gioM, 240. AiCynoscephalai, 
426. Uf Antiuchiis, 4J7, 
Of Perseus, 460. 

I'liarnaees, rebels, 678. Sub- 
dued Ijy t'a'sar at Zela, 690. 

I'liarsalia, lliillle of, 68j, sq. 

i’hilii) V., King of Macedon, 
leiiers to Hannibal inter- 
cefited, 720, 726. Treaty 
with llannihal, 126. Sacks 
Thermun, 417. Makes 
Deineirius minister, 418. 
Treaty with Hannibal, ib. 
Activity, 420. Ibnnsi'her* 
niun, 421. 'I'erininalcs ist 
MiU'eduiiiau War, ib, As- 
sisls llaiinibnl at Zairia, ib. 
Agrees to partition Fgypt 
with Antiocliuri, ib. In- 
vades Asia Minor, 422. 
Answer to .Kiiiilius, ib. Ue- 
diiens T'lirnce,42j. Destroys 
suburbs ot Athens, ib. 
Foils (lalba, 424. Driven 
IVoni pass of Aoiis by Fla- 
uiiiiitms, ib. Interview with 
l■Talllinlnlls, 425. Defeated 
at iJyiiuscephal.'V, 427. 
.'iliikes ])*'ae.e, 428. Takes 
;.ii I .i;..dii't Vnti ieluis. 473, 
.■177. ‘--Ill' 111' '•■n De- 

metriils lo l.’oiiie, 457. Or- 
ders his diMili, 438. Ro- 
ll lursi' and death, ib. 

I'luTippi, position ol armies, 
716, .vf/. ^ ir^t Itattle, 717. 

■<i c-'nd Hatllc. 718. 

I'liii.piiiis. Mareius, name, 

460. Deceives Perscin*, ib. 
Coiiiniands ag-ainst Persmw, 

461. Forres i’ass of Tcmpe, 
liill rcthes, ib. 

j Philippn.', L. Maniiio, lender 

ol senatorial party, 577. 
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PHILOIXEMEN. 

Philopreinen commands the 
AcLaian cavalry ut Scllasia, 
416. Chief of Achaean 
l^eague, 421. Ilecomntcnds 
neutrality, 42^. Death, 468. 

Phtloaophers, Creek, banished 
from Rome, 471. Kmbassy 
of Athenian Philosophers to 
Rome, 472. 

Philosophy at Rome, 749, sq. 

Phraates, forms alliance with 
Poinpey, 6j6. 

PIcenians, 16, 178. Submit to 
Itome, 250. 

Picentlnes, who, 250. 

Picu«, a I.a(in g id. 24. 

i'oVtw, uli.ii, 22, 400. 

Piroieus taken by Sylla, 597. 

Pirates. See Cilu ian, 

Piso, L. Calpurnius (Prugi), 
Daw for Law Courts, 5*8. 

Plso, friend of Catiline, 642. 

Piso, L. Calpurnius, fatlicr-iii- 
law of Cwsar, 658. 

Placciitia, Colony, 290, 299. 
Repeoplcd by Lielius, 441. 

Plancus, ]y. Munaiius, 710. 
Discontented with Octa- 
ian, 721. 

Hautus, T. Macclus, Comic 
Poet, 5ii,5!2. 

Plebeians, 42. Admitto<1 to 
power by Servius 'Pullius, 
47, sq. Misery after ex- 
pulsion of rarquins, 87, sq. 
Obtain Tribunesand ^Miles, 
Q?, 94. Llect their own 
Tribunes, roo. Admitted 
to Deceinvirate, 115. Jii- 
termarry with Patricians, 
129. Admitted to jMilitary 
Triljuuute, ij2. To twines- 
torship and Senate, uj. 
Consulate claimetl for them, 
129, 157, sq. Obhiined, 160. 
Admitted to Iwth Consul- 
ships, 170. 'I'o Dictator- 
ship, ib. To one Cciisorsliip, 
t6. To Augurate imd I 'on tl- 
fleate, 118. Quarters at 
Romo, J96. I,and allotted 
to, ib. 

Flebi-sdta:, obtain force of 
Law by Valerio-Tforatian 
Law, 121. Ry i’ubiiiiaii 
Ijaw, 191. 

Pld)s or rlebes. See Vopu.- 
lus. ^ 

Pleminius, Q., his -excesses 
imputed to Scipio, jbo, 

Pleuratus, Joins Romans in 
2nd Macedonian War, 42J. 

Po, its embankments, 10. 

Poltio, 0. Asinius, founds first 
public Library, 696. licsl- 
tates between Antony and 
Senate, 710. hitercedes for 
Virgil* 720. Discontented 
wit£ Octavian, 721. 


I'OMPKIUS. 

Polybius sent to Rome, 468. 
Friend Scipio tlic 

younger, 474. Obtains fn- 
v(rtirable terms for Greece, 
479- , i 

/’oinfBrium^ w'hat, 24, 52. 

I'ompcians, rally after J'liar- 
salia,f)88. DefeaU'd at'i'iiap- j 
sns, 691. Rally in Spain, j 
69J. ]>efeatedat Mmida, th. 

Poiupeius, 0-> commands in 
Spain, 491. 

Pom peius Strabo, Cn„ Consul 
iu .Social War, 577, 579, 
sq. Liw for cntVancliis- 
ing Trauspadane Guuls, 580. 
Proconsul ill Apulia, 588. 
Sent for by Senate to rawe 
Siege of Rome, 589. De- 
feats the enemy, 590. 
JMith. ib. 

Pompeius Magnus, Cn., son of 
last, joins Sylla, 604. De- 
feats Marians, 605. Saluti'd 
Imperator, ib. Successe s 
iu Italy, Sicily, and Africa, 
6r2, 617. Jieceives name 
of Ma^us, 617. F.xtorts 
'rriuinph from Sylla, ib. 
Sent against Scrtorius, 622, 
sq. Cuts off remnant of the 
gladiators, 625. J^opular- 
ity, ib. Consul with Crns- 
.sus, 626. ilefomis, 626. 
(Jominands against l^rates, 
615. SupeiseJ' •» LiiiUllu-*, 
6)6. Di-l-ats Mitliri.i,in-t, 
ib, Re«ei^<.^ *>iil>ni»>*ioii (<i 
Tigranes, ib. Conquers Sy- 
ria and Judiva, 617. Re- 
turns to Puntiis, 6jS. Re- 
gulates Ea.st, ib. Returns 
to Italy, 652. Triumph, 6yj. 
Coldness to Cicero, 652, 
Triumvirate with Ca-sar 
and Crassus, 654. Mun ios 1 
Julia, 656. Ambiguous con- j 
duct, 657. I’crmita exile of 
Cicero, 659. Promotes his 
rccal, 06i. Visits Ciesar at 
Lucca, 66 J, 666. Consul 
with Crassu.s, 666. Obtains 

J overnment of .Spain, ib. 

uliadies, 667. Triumvirate 
dissolved, 669. Sole Con- 
sul, 671 . Political urospects, 
672. Leaves RoBle, 676. 
Leaves Italy, 677. Esti- 
mate of Ills conduct, 679. 
Occupies Dyrrliachium, 680. 
Endeavours to separate LVe- 
sar from Antony, 682. 
Foils Ca*sar'8 attempt to 
blockade him, ib. IXdeated 
at J’harsalla, 684. Flight 
to Egyfit and murder, 685. 
Character, 686. 

Pompeius, Cii., eldest son of 
Pompey, 688. Escapes to 


PRIVILLGITJM. 

Africa, 689, V «nco tc 
Spain, 691. Ills Anl, 694. 

Pom pci ua, Sext., younger sor 
of I’umpcy, at Ij(.sb(js dur- 
ing Civil War, 685. Kseapea 
to North of Sjiaiu, 694. 
Master of that district, 710. 
'J'akes jM)Sst“ssion of Sicily 
and forms powerful Navy, 
7 [5. Ill vain attacked by 
OcUivimi, ib. I.eagiied with 
Antony against Uetavian, 

721. Iteti'iiycd by Antony, 

722. Cuts off corn-s'QpipliL'S 
from Italy, ib, ILceived 
as parlner of rriiim'virs, ib. 
Again betrayed, 72/. De- 
feaU'd by Agrippa. 724, 
itoath, ’ll?. 

I'tms SHhlh iiis, J7, 54,65. 

ji. Numlier, 40. 
liKTcased to nine, 218. 

l\)Mtiiie Marslics, C.esar's 
plan for draining, 69.'i* 

Pontius, U., leader in 2iul 
Saiiinito War, victory in 
the jrd War, and death, 
214, .V./. 

Pontius, C., of Telesia, com- 
mands Sunuiites, 608. 

Popilliiis Lamas, t!., dictaliou 
to Antioclius, 468. 

ropuysqa, what, 171. 

Fupillus, what, 29, 41, 47, 49, 

J22. 

Pon ills La'ia, P.. 126. 

J*'-r-.eiin.i. iti\ isi'iii of Rome, 
65. Ri al 80. 

FoS)>essorrs, wlio, 521. 

1 'osU int iiiiu i)i , wl iat,%9 j . 

Postiiinius, L., his embasB.^ 
to 'Tart'uturn, 215. 

Postiimius Regillensis, M. 
stoned to deatJi, 145. 

Postumius Tiibertus, A., i?5. 

rrnjatura Avuiinw, 1^4. tka* 
I'rt’/'txUm-. 

Pnencste, 84. Independence, 
174. How treated after 
Larin War, 19]. Head- 
quarters of young Marius, 
606. Taken by Ofella, 609, 
611. 

rrmtHfallm. See Ceuturia. 

Prador, name given origin 
ally to Consuls, 6j, 120 
New J’atriclan ifiagistracy 
160. Age of, J7I. Prae 
Uirs at close of Ihinic Wars 
172- 

Pffvmricatw, what, 64J. 

Prefect of City, ijo. 

Prefectures, 252, 293- 

Priiiceps Soiiatus, title o. 
Octavian, yj. 

Pi-imtjKS, who, 188. 

Privernum, struggle against 
Horae, Prefecture, 253. 

Priv'ilegium, wlia^ 125. 
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i-itOcoNsrLsmr, 


HOMANS. 


SARDINIA. 


.rrocoiis’ ’>iliip, institution of, 
198. t^uriiohcs :nid lulvan- 
UKCS, Abuse of in I’ro- 
vinees, lyj. 

,Proh tu>'ii, wlio, 47. 
J^romontoriuui Hemia-um, 
260, 272. 

ProniotitoriuTU Pnlerum, 260. 
Prosoriplion of Syllu, 611. Its 
iJiireveiieo IVom (lie Musmi- 
(•I-O.S of Marins, 592. 
ProviMUM', origin of 11111110, 548. 
rroviiieos, 387. Sicily first 
rix viiico, 280. J87. I'axa- 
tioi of, jyo, lyj. Mmle of 
All itmoiit of, 579- Umler 
Knipiri.', 7 ^4. 

i’roivjr </!»■, difft rout from Aj)- 

pcUiU'r, i;6. I 

Priisina liiirbi'Ui's Itainiilial, 1 
45 j. (Congratulates Senate * 
after I’ydun, 4^9. j 

IHolcniy Soicr, 41 j. 
i'tolemy I’liiladelplnis, allied 
with lionie, 249, 41?. 
Ptolemy Kiiipluuies, under 
li' ii- f P'-nn ,417. 
Pii.l.'iny e.ruiiius .i.ia Pyr- 
rhus, 239. Slain. 244, 414. 
Ptolemy Auletes, expelled, 

664. Spinilier ordered to 
restoro him vot hy ftireo, 

665. Itestored by Oabi- 
nluM, 68?. 

Pnhlieruii, wlio, ?9J. 

Puhlic Lund. See Ager rvb- 
liius. 

J’uhlir Opinion, almost pow- 
erless at Home, J9J, 509- 
Puhlilius Philo, ti., his Ijiw, 
I9t. Kngaged in 2iid Suiil- 
iiite War', 201. (Consul, 204. 
puMiliii-i Volero. l,awrespecr- 
II, i,. I.vti-'ii.d l iii-ui.-i-.'/i. 
J'ii>h-iiia P.iiiieia anil I'le- 
bela, 217. 

Pnllarii, who, 214, 277. 

I'ljiiic Wars, h irst, origin of. 
265. Charaeterof, 267. ist 
Period, 267-211. 2nd, 271- 
276. 3rd. 276-280, 

.Second Punic War, 1st 
]’eruHl, 296-320. 2nd. 321- 
JJ5. jrd. 3J6-349- 
350- 

Third Punic War, 
rydna, BaUle of. 463. 

Pyrrlms iiivit(‘d U) Italy by 
, Tarentuies, 23?. Bauds at 
Tareiitum, 239. Iteleats 
Lmvinus, 241. Proposes 
Peace, 243!. Advances into 
Lntiuni, 16.* Recei\Pi I’a- 
bricins, 243. IJpfcats Ko- 
raans a> aScuIiiiu, 244. 
Makes J'eace wiili Koine. 
ib. Sails for Sicily, 243. 
Returns to Italy, ib. Plun- 
ders 'remplc at Loevi, 246, 


Defeated by Curius Itcn- 
tatiis, H). Returns to Kpi- 
Tus : death, 247. Speech on 
l(.aving llalj', 260. 

Q. 

tiuadrigarius, (J. Claudius, his- 
Ualun, 738. 

Quavtorcs or (>ua's- 1 

Ini'S, creation and duties, 
133. Number, i6. Age, 
371. Numiiers and Dulfes 
of (f^!e,•^t.ors, 372. 

(^uasUhis I’arricidii, wlm, 

34. UJ-. . 

Qiiatuornj~i, 258. 

»piinrtin«. Ka-s". xr/>. 

(^1111113 bt^i built by 

Konians, ibq. 

Qtii»qneriri Acnsuni, 169. 
(^uirinal Hill, 27. 

(iiilrimis, Sabine name of Uo- 
mulus, 27, 28. 

Ciuirites, name, 27. Interpre- 1 
talion, 75. 

B. 

Rabirius, C., defended by 
Cicero, 644. 

Jiamvts or Ramnians, 30, 39. 
Rape of Saliiiie women, 26. 
Rasena or Ra-seniia, original 
name of Kiniscans, 16, 17. 
Rea. S(‘C Silvia. 

Rcate, 18, 85, m. ^55- 

Hegifugium, 63. 

Ilegillus, Lake, Rattle, 68. ■ 

Kegulus, M. Atilius, win- 1 
Se.i-right at Kcuomiis, 271. j 
l,andsju Afria»,272. Offers : 
Peace, 273. ix-fcated by ! 
Xaiithippus, ib. Emba.s.sy 
I and desiiii, 27?- 
Religion of Rome Sabine, 

I 4cx>. Its nature and influ- 
ence, 401. In later times, 

' 749» •''7- 

■ Remus. See JUnmlm. 

'' Keveiinrs of Ihune, 389, ^ 7 - 
I Jttx Siu'ivnimox Savrijicidus, 

' KnJgium revolts, 241. Seized 
: by Decins ,Jube|lins. r6, 

I N.-ver submits U» IJaimibul, 

' Rhodes, Republic of, 414. 

PdiisdiauB loree Philip to fly 
! from Asia, 422* lll*b‘cat- 

meiit by Senate, 468. 

, Rhone, passage ol, by llanm- 
bal, 299, sq. 

ftiglus of Roman Citizens, 
f 192. How couimunicateil 

I lu foreigners, 16. 

Romls, 409. Appian, 222. hm- 
1 miiiian. 305. .Kmilian, 442. 

I Jiuma y-uui/ydtB. what, 25. 

■ Romans, their cliarac ter, 41 1. 


Rome, not mentioned hy any 
Creek before Aristotle, 18. 
Foundation, 2?. Deseriiv 
tioii, 52, sq. Power under 
Tartpiins, 80, sq. Posilioii, 
8 1. Rebuilt irregularly 
after burning by Cauls, 153. 
Relation to Italy alter con- 
quest of IVninsiila, 251, sq. 
After Italian franchise, ?8i, 
Rfnnulus and Remus, birth, 
24. Death of Ih iuus, 25. 
Jhmuilu.s, builds Itoino, 2?. 
War with Sabines, etc., 26, 
27. ileatb, 28. liiblitu- 
tions, 29, 30. Critieism of 
his story, 75. 

Iltn urii, who, J88, 

Riipiliiis, I'., finishes First 
Slave-war in Sicily, 500. 
Laws for regnlaliiig Sicily, 
501. Chief of Commi.ssioii 
to inquire into death of Ti. 
(iracciius, 528. 

Rural I’opuhiLlon, decay of, 
so?. Form strength of 
l>.iiU I'f t,'r«>i hu>, ?24. 
|{uiilius Rmius, P.. 57Z. 


s. 

Sahellian Tribes, 16. 

Saliincs, tif Cures, war with 
Rome, 26. Position of 
country, 8?. Desfeated hy 
Valerius and llorutiiis, 122. 
Sabines of Roatd and Ami- 
t. rmnn. 177. Conquered by 
('unu- D'-iiuiu-, 2.'?< 

s.ii mp {?, 42. 

Sacranluns, iB. 

Sacra Via, ??. 

Sacriportus, I>al11e of, 606. 

Sagimtum, 293. Taken by 
iJaimibal, ib. 

Salii, Jt. 

Sallentiiies, 15. Attacked by 
Lucaiiians, 232. Submit to 
Rciine, 250. 

Sallustiiis Crispus, C. fthe 
Historian), Ruler of Nu- 
midia, 692. Character, ib. 
liistori<'s, 737. 

Sulvius, 563. 

Saniriitcs, 16. Origin, 178. 
Four Cantons, ib. Samnite 
Wars, First, 180, 181. 
Causes of St cond, 197, tfp 
Seciuid or (Jlreat Samnite 
War, 199-208. Ihird, 209- 
21?. Fourth, 249. Hirpi- 
jiiiiii and Caudinian join 
Jlannibttl, 317. Resolution 
of, in Social War, 578. Op- 
pose Sylla, 607. Defeated 
before Rome, 609. 

Sanlinia suMued by Rome, 
2B5 . Reduced by Ti. Grac- 
chus, “ Saidi veiiales,” 445. 
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Siirsln/i Ukon, 2?o. 

S.'itiiv, IV-'iii III. iff. 

S,uri( liiii, •< nt I ■J4. 

Satin I, I i-.iM ,ii i.i, fh. 

Saturnian ilLlI, old name ol 
Oaiiitoliiie, 2h, 27. 

Siituriiian metre, 40J, 40?. 

Suturiiinns, L. Apinileiiis, 
League witli Marins, 
Aiurd(TS Niiiiins, th. I’ri- 
bitiie, ih. IkiiiislKS I\fetel' 
lus, 569. Corn - law, ih. 
1 teatli, ^70. 

Se.rvrda, C. Alueins, 66. 

Sc;t‘Vola, f’. Miieins, t'onsiil, 
iiilviMaMif 'r. Craeehus, 521. 

Sean-fila, Q. Aluciiis, Aiignr, 

566. 

Scievola, Q. Arncins, J'cjiitifex, 
566. l)eat 11,607. 

iScaiinis, M. J%inilius, clia- 
racter, 546. Hoads Onn- 
niis.sinn Inr intiniring into 
corrui)ti(»n, ?sO. la'.idsnai- 
dcratc jmriy in Senate, ^6?. 
All- mpl'to r. .t..r. jndi. ill 

f«a«i r i<i *'■ ii.iii e,’j\ \i- 

meked by ulira-Senatorial 
party, 574- 

iScipin, L. Cornelius Itarl.Mtiis, 
Biireopliagns, 211. 

Scipk', t'n. t'ornellns, sent (o 
Spain, ?oi, Snece^ses, jt 9 , 
JJ4. T'l !■ il ■od ■!< .itli. j :s. 

tScipio, I'. till*, I •■ii'iil 
at liiiiinibars invasion, 299. 
Lands near M.arseilU-s, ih. 
Returns to Italy, 501, iJe- 
foated on Tidtuis, }oi. On 
Trebia, joj. Joins brotlKT 
in Spain, ?!9, Successes, 
ih. Ik and d. db. 7 Tv 

Scipio, I', e- riii ilii- i^Aiii.;i 
nus), son of last, sii id to 
have saved father «>n 'I’iu- 
TiUs, joj. I'revenis deser- 
tion alter (’anna;, J16, I’ro- 
consiil of Spain, < ba- 
ractov, i;i, f-'V- Takes New 
Cartilage, T5T. “ Conti- 
nence of Scipio,” T?4. I'e- 
clines sovereignty of S|»aiii, 
ih. Defeats Ilasdnilial, 
J5IT. Master of all Sjniiii 
except Cades, 756, lOi'-il-i 
rebi llioii in Spain, JSb, T'iV. 
Consul, j;8. I’tusses Into 

Sicily, J59. Accused, but 
tviumpbun tly .'inp li tted, 

760. Jiunds in Africa, j6i. 
Beslepc'i Utica, ih. Cuts o|T 
(.''irtliagiiiian ntid \'niiiidi ill 
urniie.s, 762. Defeats Han- 
nibal at Zama. ?66. Offers 
peace. 167. Triumpli, j6f{. 
.Vecompanies brother into 
Asia, 417 - Proposal to 

malw Idni Dictator, 449. 
Fall ii- popularity, 450. 


Jmiieaehed, 4^2. Leaves 
! Rome.//.. L-iiii- Ir-tli-r. 

' 451. ■ ■■ I'll ii,.i r. ii,i., il-. 

Sciifio, r. (.’ornelius Airi(ami.s 

^ I'iinili iiiii-'i. Ji«l ”1 , 

l.liilliii" |■.|||ll■l■ j7l. Id'l- 
■ .iri'-ii iii'l iri' l.■^<llp iv Ml, \ 

INilybiiis, 474. A<-e<niipa- 1 
-■i. ' l.ii. lillii' '•'i-iiin. 7-7. j 

\ ,. i\ ^ I I. nil. 1.1 1 I 

Masinissa and Oarlliagiiii- , 
ans, 482. L’onsnl in ;rd . 

Punic War, 407. Aclive i 

measures, 4Kft, .vf/. J akes ' 

C:irlli!i!ie, 4X1;. Fi-elings on i 
viewing linriiiiig *'liv. 4 j.-. 
Oiirsi's it, ih. : cf. 4 H 1- 
bits, 497. Ccuisoi sliip, 494. j 


1 'Jakes Xumaiilia, 4/^. 

i Marriage loSeinproiiiii, i ; 

I Opinion on dealli of Ij. I 

(iracelins, 526 , 529 . Fa- j 

! vours Halian.s, 529 . Jin-aks j 

j with Populace, / 6 . Refused 

■ comniatid against A risinui- i 
I I lls, lb. Aloves Iraiisfer of 

; Agrarian powirrs to Con- 

I sills, ?jr. Takes part of 

I Italians, ih. l>eath and 

j cliuraider, 5 J 2 . 

' Scipio, L. Cornelius (.\sia(i- 
ens), eominands iiiisl 
I Amiochus, 4?7. I'* i- ii^ 

; Syrians, 4 J 8 . Aceount.s 

! culled for, 452 . Arrested, 

i 451 - 

; Scipio Xusica,P., “ bi-st Man” 
j at Rome, j 6 i. SidKlues 

j Poiati Oanls, 441 . 

S, ipi.i N .1 (('<■■• t filom''. <e- 
• I Ih]’ iiii. - r iiillii" I” I ■ iii- 
! i»e, 462. CoiKpjers Dalma- , 
I liaiis, 471. OpjMises dc- j 

I RtrucI ion of Carthage, 482. | 

I iSiapio Nasica (SiTaj'io), joins , 
j oligarchs, .41/4. Heads op- 

I pisilioii to 'Ti. Orucchus, 

524. IjCads Senators to al- 
{ tack him, 525. Dies in 

j exile, 528. 

; Scriba*, or Notaricfi, 221 , ? 7 ?. 

' .S<-iilpture at l.'oilie, 407 , Ff/. 

>< . •— l•■l••,; J n>i.9:. 'V. .Se- 
I eoiid, 119, lliirU, 129. 

i Fourth, 160. Fifth, 182. 

1 Sixth, 2/6. 

; Seleurus Nicator, 41 j. 
j Selljusia, Battle of, 416. 
i Seniproniaii Laws. See drac- 

, i/.n.-. 

j Senipronius l.,on(nis, Ti., Con- i 
I sul at time of IlannilKil's { 

I Invasion, 299 . Joins Scipio 

! at 1 ’rebin, J 04 . 

I Soua Halllcu, 274 . 

SeiTate, of Romulus, 29 , 40 . 
j Jkicuriaj of, during inter- 


regni:i/i, ;a Operu'd ti 
J’lelieitins, 177. FI’ijjiks: 
after batde of " 

?o8. Vacancies ^ >. 

Muncy qnaliiicaliun, ih. 
(djaracter, ih. i’owers, 777, 
.‘‘V/. Increase ol' aMlliorit> 
during Punic ^ViU■s, 784 
t.'!os<‘d exei'pt lo wrallliy, 
44*^, ‘ioi. Deprived id' Jn- 
tliiial ])ow'T, lyiijd, 

.supreme by .S_vl!a, 675 
Filled wiih foreigiier.s hy 
Ca'.sar, 697. 

Si'iioiiiaiis. See (inn/jt. 
ntliriili.. P.ifll. ..f. '17. 

.*'■ 4-iiiiiiii', 1 1 1 |■..|l■- 

pey, 68 i, 686. 

<■ / /A.., ,.// wb it, 25. 

1 1 "iii'i-. Calaiiitiia, 

VI. rli.riii"., <} . f'ii.i. Tf”., 

' '■ l•■M Il - I l;■.nl■ 

w irn ( Jiina, Manglii-r.v 
Slaves, 1791. Prator «>1 
Spain, fio;. J.eaves Spain. 
621. I'l.ui of retiring (o 
IbrUniate l.sles, ih. I’eca! 
to Spain, ih. (joverniiient. 
ih. Foils Metelliis I 'ins 
and I’oiiijiey, 622, Com- 
municates with Mitlij-i- 
tlales, 627, 670. Aiurdend 
by I’elJ^iU, 62J. 

S. 1 1 Hi III fSpiiv V --f t'.i plo and 
til .11. ill .li.iiii„iii |.. .(. 566. 
Serviiis Tullius, origin, 45. 
nf/, Jnstiluiions, 46, .'ttj. 
AValls, Ik a) 11,56. 

Setia, (toloiiy sent to, 174. 
Ships, Koiiiiin. 269, 274, 278. 
Sibylline Books, 289, Ji6, 501. 
Sieaniaiis, ]8. 

Sicoliote.s, 227. 

Sicily, 267,, ‘7. Id, spilled be-, 
tua'eti Syracuse ami Cav- 
tliuginiaiis, ih. Scene of 
First Punic M'lir, 267-281. 
Ceded to Rome, 280. 
Sicnlians, 16, 18. 

Sila, w'ood in Bruttii, 269. 
Silvia, Rea, confound'd willi 
Ilia, 2T- 

Silvii, Kings of Alba, 27. 

Slaves, few in early times at 
Rome, 218. increase, 219, 
798. Kniisted in llanni- 
balic AVar, 727. Barbarians 
natural slaves, 797, 402. 
Slav. . i.f Pity and Couniri’. 

J<jH. C'-.liilllii.li, //'. fi.Ili- • 

moil practiec of enfnin- ‘ 
cliising, ^99. First Slave- 
AVar in Skily, 497, iv/. 
Ahist numbers sold after 
conquests, 498. Slave-trade, 
ih. ilow eturduyed, ih. 
Slave.s of Damopliilus begin 
the war, 499. Consteina- 
lion at Rome, 500. War 
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rjiu'llcrl liy i’. If,iipilius, ib. | 
Smjiul Si.ivc- \V';ir, ?6{. .vf/. ' 
Mui Ijy M’ Aquiliiirs, ' 
B-v Attnu]tl of ro . 

r!t.. l■l^ slave'- l;ib()iir, (>•/>. 

Social War, !;7i, .'■</. 

.Soplionisha, mvcii to Syjiluix, 
TSy- lf«'r tiit.c, ?6j. 

Sura laken by SaiiiniU-s, i8o. 
Kucoven'd, lab, (.'olmiy, 
2oH. 

Spain, ruliqilcst l)y llaliiikar, 
29,^0/. I!y Scipio, 144, ’52, 
tuf. Dividi'd iiiio two J’ro- 
vincfs, 44’. I’aciiied by I’i.- 
(JraaUu.s 445. Spaniards 
!il4>f‘al lo Si-naic, 47?.. Oul.- 
bn alc (d I'eliibuiiau ^Var, 

S[»arla, condition, 415. Joins 
Aclia-an League', 4;.^ 

Sparlacus, iti.snrrccuon of, 1 
b2j, ,'■■7. 

\rliat, 44 

SiK'inliiis, Icadi'i- of Cai tlia- ! 
i;iniini iniui'jjioiii jMe-n-o- 
iiarics, 

SpoIcLiiin elcliis Manuib.il, 
JOH. 

Sln)U<i (ij'iHKi won by Ko- I 
iiiiiln.s, 2b. by (lo.sMis, I ja. I 
by Marcedlus, 293. 

Staliiary, Sco Scti/jdiiir, 

,Sti/><-nih'nni, r {8. 

Sioie- l’liilo.sn[)Iiy, af. iJonic, 

509. 749- 

Sncs'>a, J.ob, 

s.,ir. i, ..fb'.vn.i-o. 

HI-, I’ , I ribiiii. , do- 
<|MCiicc, -To?. A[Jf(‘Ut of 
INI.irins, /b. hrrdli, 58b. 

Snniplnary laiwr,. 471. 

Saii-ilial, Ill'll at Ib'iin', 4i:v). 

SiijnTsl1;ion, pnwiiloncc ed', at 
e-iid of l!i'piil)lii'. 753. 

Syliai is, (.'ariy irr* al nos’*, 18. 

Sylla. L. ( oniclius O''''*-'’), 
early life, 55;, (.piastor 
of Marius, ih. Si-nt. to 
boediU'., 554. brinj^.'s .In- 
yurf.lia lo .Marins, /b. Lieii- 

I loiiaiil of .Mariu.s in t’iin- 
liric War, 558. i’ransrers 
scrvici-.s (o Catiiln.-', 561. 
I'ra-ior, 571. Splendid lion- | 
li'^bt, lb, ( bivi'iiior (tf t'ili- 
ci.i, ih. beiliiecs SainiiHi-.s, 
578. Takes T>ovianuni, 579- 
bivaby wUb Alarins, 5H2. 
(ainunaiiils af^ainsl, Alithii- 
(iati's, ib. Al.iivlics np"!! 
Ibniic, 584. .'‘■7. (kenpi<’.s 
• iiy. I bli- 'iliii . 5 17. I 
.'.nib u k" H'l- I ..01, 5s 1. Ij'. - I 
sieges AlllCtlS,j;97, Defeats I 
l'..iiii> L'- Ik r.il- itt'b i-n.n' .1 
and I )rilioiiii-iiiii. 5^8. -7. 
iutevviex^f with vchel.'iiis, 
599. iVaeo with Aliilni- 


TADRINI. 

date’s, ih. AFc.ssage b) 
Se-iialc. 602. .Vnswer of 
S.'iialc, in, Sylla’s rejtly, 
boj. laniels 111 lialy, ih. 
Dcleals No; banns, ^>04. 
And Scipin, 6-35. UcleaLs 
young .Marins, bop. Mnters 
borne, br.17. Atlaeks tJen bo 
at Cln-iniii, ih. Man-lies 
lo nice!. Saintiiles, ih. 
Alareln-s to ndieve* botne, 
boH. ('rilii'iil jHi>ilioTi. t'cx^. 
Kv«‘i)(ual \ ieiory, ih. Kiilcr.s 
l!oiiii‘sc<-one! time, ih. bar- 
biirbou.s viige-ane-e. bio. 
Ado]its name ed' Kelix, 
bii. l*rose-rijdie.M-las(s, ih. 
I’la-jicm.il Diclalor, bi;. 
'Triiiniiili, ih. Laws, bia, 
ftf. Consul iiitl time, bi". 
Carelessness. il>. be'tiies 
to I'llti-oli, bl8. Me-de* (d’ 
lile, biey Deaill aiul dia- 
raete-r, ih. 

Syjtliax, e-nlertains Se-ipioaiut 

n.l^elrubal Clsge), J5d. 
Tbrins alliance witli Si ipio, 
th. .loins Cartbauiiiians, 
759. 'll' I'b'ifi-h -m- 
prisr-d I'X 'I ■ -. ;b>. 

Syracuse,!.!'; lo jmblii p|..- 
elaiined. J27. .Joins Koine, 
ill. Il.s iiierease, ih, be- 
sieged by AIarec'lbi.s, 327, 
H'f. ralceii, 529. 

Syria, «-e.ndilion ed', 4! t. 
Syrian War, 432, m], 

Syrns, I*., Alinies, 740. 


'Jtihi nitv \oriv and W tarcs, 
4v 

■Tanaqni!. 79. 

Taiennim. iis inle-rcst in ’nil 
•Samniie' W.ir, 20e>. .\iu-ieiit 
irraiiele-nr, 228. Account ed', 
230, s7. 'i’n-aiy with Ib-iiii-, 
232 . breae-li id Treaty by 
be.liian Vle’el, ??4. Taren- 
tiiies iiisnlf !’osinniin>, 2 J 5 . 
lovite Pyrrliii.s, ii>. Snbinil 
to l.'e-ii’ , 249- Ink'-ii by 
Ilaiin.'b.il. }Ji bocoven-el 
liy l-'al ius. 342. 

’Tarpe-iini bill, 2b. 

Tawininii, • ny 'd' Llrnria. H). 

W.-tr with Koine, 175. 
'r.anpnninij I'rise-us, conics lo 
Ibiuie, 39. Instilniieiiis, 
.40, .<7. I>ealli. 45. 
f’:inpiin::J:; Supe-rb;i.s, 7 t!i 
King. s-. D'-iilli, b9. 
lanpiinius, .Si’xtns, take’s 
Cabii, b"'. bape: of Lu- 
erc*^iu >1. Death, 63. 
Tatin.-. Thus, 26-28. 
riofiiii I-- iiii-'d’ T.iiiii\con- 

•-I. r->1 I9 ll.iiiiiibil. 303. 


i MlioUe Iiliii'p, -iMLi- .iinl ..ip. 

I iifu ,.1. |.\ l.iii.iiiii . 

'I I ^ .lim. .|•.||M> ,| ;.ii. I I 

1IH-. 320. How iiianageel, 

_ 389. 

; 'I’eanmn, calls in Caiiifianiaris 
: against Saiiiiiiles, 180. 

Syila’s victory there, 327. 

. 'I'di'imoii, batik; of, 289. 

'I'eii I'ables. ,S<'P IfcrenirirnU , 

: 'Tcroiitilius Ibirsa, C., Tri- 
; buiic, 112. Jjaw lorDeccin- 
virate.', 1 14. 

j Tfi-eiiiiiis Afer, I'., his Adel- 
j fdii pcrioriiie’d at l-’utioral of 
.Linilins I’aulhis, 471. Ac- 
I cipiint ed', 511, .17. 
j Tci iitinidiii, 32. 
i Tcnii, Tails oT, 411, 
i 'Te Ida, (^die’cn ed' the llly- 
I ri.iiis, w ir wiili Rome, 287. 

; rcntdin-s, eaigin, 557. I’onr 
■ iiilo Caiii, 559. J*ass .Ma- 
I rins, ill. .Annihilated at 
I Ai.N, 560. 

Tli.ipsiis. Il-dtle of, 691, 

Tile* eties, I } reek, 234, 
i Slime, inedii!>iled at Rome, 

' 514. Cllie f UsC of, 515. 

’TlieTIlieMI, saeke'el by Kllllip V-, 

I 417. biiiiit a second time, 

! 4^'. 

I Tli' 1 [1 1 • . lull Me ipf. 4J5. 

I 'J li' ■I■.P|| I, 41.4 belli at of 
Cicero, b5<3. Iload-qiiartcns 
! of Pompe'y, b8o. 

' Thessaly, bepnblics of, 430. 
i 'Three, pre\ .ilenl. number in 
Ibmain lege-iuls, 23, 24. 

I'artly superseded by Two, 

'J']io,-is, ])cr.snadcs Anliotlais 

t" ln\ id. c , 444. 

'I I. Ill II. ■i.i.i.il. >1 ly l.'iiine, 
2? 2. liaises Klafiic to i-'a- 
bricins, 234. Destroyed by 
Tarcnline s, 2??. (Xenpied 
by Hannibal, 332. 

'Ikbiir, ]>osition of, 84. .Joins 
(ianis, 17^. How treated 
; afier Latin AVar, 193. 

I 'I'ieTiius, eavalry skinnisli 
; I here wiili llannib.d, 303. 
j Tllaiii, .Mounl, occupied by 
j S.iniiiites, 180. IlannibaTs 

j camp ibeTP. 323 . Sylla al- 

^ .. 1. . M ,, i ilir lb. IV, fi04. 

J Ti.i .-i'ji Iviiigi I King’', 
liji. b;2. DcTeatcd by Lu- 
cnllns, b]2. Submits b’ 
l’iiin]n-y, b;b. 

Tiiii>- or i Ilians, 30, 39. 

•• Ti;nl..nse Cold,'* 557. 
Tragedy, a I boirio, 514. 
I'rasimi'iic, iiallle tbere, ’I’b. 
Treasure, '■acred, used in Se-- 
I ciind I’lmic War, 342. by 
j Ctusar, 677, 

Treasury, 
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TKKUIA, 

Trebia, buttle there, ^04. 

Tfebonius, C., moves to cjonfer 
Provinces on first M’riuni- 
virs, 666. Legate of C’a;sur, 
677. Conspirator, 700. Takes 
possession of Asia Minor, 
715. Deatli, ih. 

' Trexmri, who, 258. 

Tnariif who, 188. . 

Tribes, Patrician, 29, 4?i «/. 
Of the City and Country, J99. 

Tribes, Plebeian, of Servius, 
50. Become twenty-one, 81. 
Twenty-five, 155, 17J. 

■J’wenty-sevrn, 174. Twen- 
ty-nine, tgj. Thirty-one. 
197. Thirty-three, 208. Ex- 
tent of district so divided, 
251. Thirty-live, 286. Al- 
tered to aduiit ItrtluiIiS, f8l. 

Tribuhi 190. 

.Supply I jrd of Judi ^.26 

Tiihithi t i 

jwtentata, ijo. iMilitary 
Tribunate divided into | 
three periods, rji, .<■7. Ple- 
beians, when elected, ijz. 

Tribuni JH Hit urn, or fiegion- 
ary Tribunes, 182. 

Ti-ibuni JHdfis, creation, 91, 
»q. Number, 9?. Original 
power, 9J, 94. I’ersons pro- 
tected 94. Increased to 
five, elected by tlm Ctanitla 
Tributa, 100. Increased to 
ten, 120. P<iwer in tlie 
time of tbf Gracchi, 520, 
52J, ?4i. Trlbunitlari power 
abolisliod by Sylla, 61?. 
Jtestored by Poinpey, 626. 
Appropriated by Octavian, 

. , 

TiV^uf, original sen«e of, 29, 

Tiibiiiuni, |ir»'p'.riy-i.i\ in 
w'ar, ?90. Jlepald, ^91. Le- 
vied l)Ut once after Battle 
of P.vdna, 50 j, 710. 

THutnviri Mensarii, jzo. 

Triumviri cujri dividemU, 520. 

Triumviri Jiti const itufimln\ 
title of Antony, Octavian, 
and Lepidus, 712; cf. 654. 

Tubero, (j. AUius, $j 2 . 

Tulliunum, prison, }6. 

Tullus Ilostlllus, ?r(i King, a 
Itoman, J4. Death, 36. 

Tunis, taken, 272. 

Tunnel. See Kmissarium. 

TuBcflUim, 84. 

Twelve- Table.s, 124*127. 

Tyrants, 228, sq. 


TOT. 

(Jmbriaris, 16. Call in Gauls, 
2IQ. Submit to Home, 250. 


I VICII. 

Usury, condemned by Cato, 

Utica, 490. 

Vadlmo, Biitlle of, IJJ. 

A\ilcr|..-llt.r.itl,iii Laws, 121. 

i'.iii riii^ ,\iiiij-. t,'.. 738. 

Wihiiiix I'.iiMi't, iVL, battle 

i with Gaul and origin of his 
name, i;i. Cunbul, defeats 
iSaiiiiuti-. iP->. I»irlin.r, 
182. J 111 2iid .'Miii- 

nite War, 200. 

Valerius Flarcus, L., patron 
and Irieiid of Cafo, 450. 

Vali'rius Pliiciiis, L., siii>or- 
seiles Sylla in the East, 598. 
Murden-d, ib. 

Valerius Elucciis, L., Prin- 
ceps Seiiatus, (to 2 . Law to 
make Hylla Dictator, 612. 
JMastcr ol the horse, 61 j. 

Valerius Poplicola, 1 '., 64. 
His house, 196. 

Valerius, M., Dictator, 92. 

V'alcriiis Potilus, 1 *, Consul 
aft<T Decemvirs, 120, 

Valerius La-viiius, P., defeated 
by Pyrrhus, 241. 

Valerius Ljevlnus, M,, sta- 
tioned at Brundiisium, }2^ 
finishes war in Sicil.y, j;o, 
tJ7- Propo.se8 I’atriutic 
Loan, }?9. Peruses to name 
Enlviu.s Dictator, J40. Abie 
government of Sicily, ^44. 
Moves rejection of peace 
with Carthage, 165. Suc- 
cessful war against 1 ’Id- 
lip V., 420. Eoruis league 
with J'iudiaiis, ib. Sent 
back to Greece on outbreak 
of 2nd Muct*donian W'ur, 
422. 

Variua Pufus, Po<-t, 744. 

Varro, C. Terenlius, Consul, 
jii. CharaebT, 16. insists 
on fighting at Canna?, ji2. 
I'iscapes to Venusia, ^14. 
llcception by .Senate, ji-j. 
Posted at Ariininum U> 
watch Gauls, 546. 

Varro, M. Terentius, life and 
writings, 7?8. 

Varus, leader of Pompeiai b 
in Africa, 679, 689. Es- 
capes to Spain, 691, 69^. 
Death, 694. 

Veii, 86. YMuntine War wltii 
Fabil, 109. Tolumnius 
clecU^ J.ar, ij8. Attempt 
to assist Fidenaj, lb. Siege 
of Veil, IJ9, sq. Fall of 
Veii-, 140. lhro()OBal to mi- 


ZAMA. 

grate thither, defeated, 141. 
Second proposal, after burn- 
ing of City, 15J. 

Vc/flbrnin, 54. 

Velia, ??, 190. 

Veiitidius Bassua, P., Tri- 
umph over I’arihituis, 72j. 

Venusia, Colony, 215, Delies 
naiiiiibal, jog. 

Vercellje, Cimbrians annibl- 
laied tluTC, 561. 

Verres, C. Cornelius, plunders 
military chest, 608. Jin- 
j«‘iidio<i by Clccro, 627, sq. 

I'n- wiri uM, wliiit, 177. 

Vesfa, her w'orshlp, ji, 

V'estai Virgins, ji, 40, 

Vestiiiiaiis, 16, 173. Allies 
of Pome, 208. 

Vesuvius, battle of, 189. 

lV/« of 'fribuncs, 94, 

Vif i or wards of City, J2. 
who, J98, 

Villius T.'ipjifiliis, P..4^4. 

I’i/idfX, \ nri" ni> ifii/t , 118. 

Virgilius Maro, P., the I'oet, 
recovers his patrimony, 720. 
His life and writings. 7^. 

Virgiiii'i, l.egfinl r f, 117. f./. 

Viriiiiiiu-, 471. HiS sh.iiiicriil 
death, 492. 

Vo/oot'S, J2J, 

\hdscians, 16. Country, 84. 
'lake many Latin towns, 
loi- Led by Coriolaniis 
against Pome, 104, eq. 
Cliecked l)y .Sp. Cassius, 
109, IJ 7 - 

Vulsbdi, city of Etruria, war 
with Pome, 207, 210. Pe* 
newed, 2 J l. Taken by Po- 
mans, 2^0. Magnificent re- 
niains, ib. 

Vulturniis, River, 178. 

W. 

YY’’all of Rervius Tullius, 5J. 

Wolf and 1 'wina, image, 407. 

Women, iiiHuence on manners 
and increasing profligacy, 


Xanthippns, defeats Pogulus, 
27 J- 

Xunthus, its brave resistance 
to Brutus, 715. 

Y. 

Year, Lunar, in use in early 
times, ji, Moile of correct 
ing, 6^ Julian, 697. 

z 

Zama, battle of, j 6 s. 
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